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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1 913  it  seemed 
almost  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness;  for  no 
other  book  had  attempted  in  such  detail  to  deal  with  political 
parties  and  their  present-day  organization  and  activities.  In- 
deed, very  few  colleges  and  universities  were  then  offering 
special  courses  in  the  study  of  these  great  institutions  which 
furnish  the  motive  power  and  the  lubricant  for  running  our 
governmental  machinery. 

That  a  third  edition  of  this  volume  should  be  justified,  with 
other  competing  books  now  in  the  field,  is  of  itself  impressive 
evidence  not  only  of  the  favor  with  which  earlier  editions  have 
been  received,  but  also  of  the  increasing  interest  in  poHtics 
manifested  both  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  by 
the  reading  pubHc  generally;  and  especially  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  is  rendering  a 
service  of  incalculable  value  in  educating  voters,  and  in  seek- 
ing, in  unpartisan  ways,  to  enlist  their  active,  intelligent,  and 
unselfish  participation  in  practical  poKtics. 

To  those  who  looked  upon  political  parties  and  party  prac- 
tices a  decade  ago  as  inventions  of  the  Evil  One,  and  pessimis- 
tically despaired  of  ever  raising  the  standard  of  party  conduct, 
or  the  tone  of  party  contests,  this  evidence  and  the  facts  which 
are  brought  together  in  this  volume  should  bring  encourage- 
ment and  increased  hopefulness.  While  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  gloss  over  or  to  minimize  the  shortcomings  of  our  party 
system,  pains  have  been  taken  to  indicate  the  constructive  re- 
forms that  have  been  achieved,  tried,  or  suggested.  With  this 
more  definite  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  it  is  believed  that 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  this  volume  and  compare 
the  present  with  conditions  twenty  years  ago  will  come  to  have 
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a  little  clearer  vision  of  the  way  to  cleaner  politics  and  better 
government. 

At  all  events,  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  yield  no  friend 
of  reform  a  valid  excuse  for  pessimism  or  even  discouragement. 
Deplorable  as  political  conditions  admittedly  are  in  some  re- 
spects, there  has  been  no  period  in  our  history  when  so  many 
intelligent  and  pubHc-spirited  citizens  were  interested  in,  and 
well-informed  concerning,  political  problems;  nor  a  time  when 
there  have  been  so  m^ny  well-organized,  ably-led,  and  influen- 
tial civic  organizations  advancing  the  cause  of  reform  on  one 
sector  or  another.  At  times  the  army  of  progress  and  better- 
ment may  seem  to  move  with  exasperating  slowness — periods 
when  its  advance  is  to  be  measured  in  inches  instead  of  miles. 
Nevertheless,  it  presses  steadily  forward;  and  he  who  drops  out 
of  the  ranks,  faint-hearted  and  pessimistic,  will  ere  long  find 
himself  left  far  in  the  rear. 

Although  this  edition  follows  the  general  plan  of  the  earlier 
editions,  practically  every  chapter  has  been  entirely  re-written, 
and  much  new  material  has  been  added,  including  the  prin- 
cipal party  platforms  of  1924,  now  placed  in  the  Appendix. 
The  other  new  matter  relates  to  the  following  subjects:  the 
nature  and  importance  of  parties;  formulation  of  party  plat- 
forms; the  disruption  of  the  Sociahst  Party  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Communists;  to  the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  and  the  National  Conference  for  Progressive 
Political  Action;  to  the  direct  primary,  the  national  nominating 
convention,  the  presidential  primary,  the  reform  of  presidential 
nominating  methods,  and  the  method  of  choosing  presidential 
electors;  to  the  methods  of  raising  presidential  campaign  funds, 
the  assessment  of  office-holders,  and  corrupt  practices  laws;  to 
Southern  election  laws  and  negro  disfranchisement,  the  regis- 
tration of  voters,  non- voters  and  compulsory  voting;  to  election 
officers  and  their  duties,  polling  places,  election  suppUes,  vot- 
ing-machines, voting  by  mail,  and  proportional  representation; 
to  problems  of  civil  service  reform;  to  recent  changes  in  the 
Tammany  organization;  to  the  Hmitations  of  the  recall;  to  re- 
cent phases  of  practical  pohtics  in  legislative  bodies,  particu- 
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larly  in  Congress;  and  to  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The 
bibliographies  have  been  brought  together  in  the  Appendix, 
and  the  longer  ones  have  been  subdivided  into  "Parts"  in  or- 
der to  make  them  of  greater  service  both  to  students  and  to 
teachers.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  a  sincere  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  the  book  down  to  date  in  every  respect. 

.  P.  Orman  Ray. 

.      . .  ...^ 
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PART  ONE 
PRESENT-DAY  NATIONAL  PARTIES 

CHAPTER  I 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

A  POLITICAL  party  is  more  easily  described  than  defined.  A 
brief  review  of  its  essential  characteristics  will  aid  materially 
in  reaching  a  satisfactory  definition. 

(i)  A  poUtical  party  is  an  organization.  If  every  citizen 
acted  upon  political  questions  as  a  dissociated  atom  there  could 
be  no  political  parties.  There  must  be  co-operation,  unifica- 
.  _,  ...   ,       tion,  and  subordination  of  the  different  elements 

A  Political  ' 

Party  is  an      composing  the  party;  and  this  means  organization. 

rganiza  ion.  tt'pj^gj.g  YaMst  be  drilling  and  training,  hard  work 
with  the  awkward  squad,  and  an  occasional  dress  parade. 
This  work  requires  the  labor  of  many  men:  there  must  be  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  and  captains  of  tens,  district  chiefs  and  ward 
heelers.  ..."  The  degree  of  organization  and  its  character 
vary  with  the  circumstances  which  evoke  the  party  and  keep 
it  in  existence.  At  the  present  time,  for  party  success  a  high 
degree  of  organization  is  indispensable  in  national,  state,  and 
municipal  politics.  The  failure,  or  early  subsidence,  of  many 
reform  movements  in  politics  may  be  explained  by  the  absence 
of  adequate  organization;  in  general,  those  parties  are  mostt 
successful  in  which  the  element  of  organization  is  most  highly 
developed. 

Party  organization  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  tvfo  great  series  of  committees,  one  devoting  its  ac- 
tivities primarily  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
for  president,  vice-president,  and  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress;  the  other  series  of  committees  attends  to  the  same 
sort  of  work  in  connection  with  state  and  local  offices.    The 
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detailed  description  of  each  of  these  important  phases  of  party 
organization  will  be  found  in  later  chapters.^  At  this  point  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  general,  the  main  objects,  of  party 
organization  are  to  promote  harmony  and  prevent  dissensions 
within  the  party;  to  enlist  new  voters,  especially  naturalized 
foreigners  and  young  men  and  women  who  have  just  reached 
the  voting  age;  to  promote  enthusiasm  by  speeches  and  Utera- 
ture,  by  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  and  the  sense  of  a  common 
purpose;  to  impart  instruction  to  the  voters  concerning  politi- 
cal issues,  the  virtues  of  their  own  leaders,  and  the  mistakes  of 
their  opponents;  and,  finally,  to  select  the  party  candidates  for 
public  offices  and  to  secure  their  election  or  appointment. 

(2)  The  organization  must  possess  a  degree  of  durability,  or 
permanence,  in  order  properly  to  perform  its  functions.  The 
party  doctrines  or  principles  and  policies  have  to  be  propagated; 

its  candidates  for  office  have  to  be  selected  and  their 
Permanence  election  secured;  its  principles  and  pohcies  must  be 
Nec^^ary        incorporated   in   the   legislative   or   administrative 

poHcy  of  the  nation  or  state;  these  achievements 
must  be  guarded  and  defended  until  their  utility  is  fully  proved 
and  accepted.  As  all  this  requires  an  extended  period  of  time, 
the  element  of  durabiUty  is  essential.-' 

(3)  A  party  consists  of  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals y 
fluctuating  in  personnel  and  numbers.  With  this  character- 
istic is  involved  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  sharp 

differences  of  opinion  between  different  groups  over 
^^^f^y  questions  of  party  policy  and  party  management. 

Varying  The  older  the  party,  the  larger  its  membership,  the 

indmduals.     wider  the  area  over  which  its  organization  extends, 

the  greater  becomes  the  possibiUty  of  serious  conse- 
quences flowing  from  these  differences.  Geographical  sections, 
rival  leaders  with  strong  personal  followings,  as  well  as  oppos- 
ing economic  interests,  contend  within  every  great  party  at 
one  time  or  another  for  control  of  the  party  organization  and 
the  right  to  formulate  its  policies.    Much  of  the  time,  energy, 

1  See  Chapters  VIII-IX. 

'See  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Politics  and  Administration,  105-110. 
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and  resourcefulness  of  party  managers  is  employed  in  smooth- 
ing out  these  differences  within  the  party  and  establishing  har- 
mony. When  their  efforts  fail  the  differences  often  become 
acute  and  result  in  the  formation  of  bitterly  hostile  groups. 
We  then  have  what  are  called  party  "factions."  It  is  also 
common  to  speak  of  this  situation  as  a  "spHt"  in  the  party. 
Serious  factional  disturbances  are  peculiarly  liable  to  develop 
within  a  party  which  has  long  been  in  office,  and  when  there  is 
no  formidable  party  to  oppose  it. 

Numerous  examples  of  party  factions  will  readily  occur  to 
any  one  familiar  with  American  political  history.  Thus  in  the 
early  Federalist  party,  there  were  factions  grouped  about  the 
two  dominant  personalities  of  that  party,  namely, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Adams.  Later,  in 
the  period  between  1816  and  1828,  the  Jeffersonian  Republican 
party  was  divided  into  so  many  factions,  each  supporting  some 
influential  pohtical  leader,  e.  g.,  Henry  Clay,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  that  the  period  is  commonly  called 
the  era  of  "personal  politics."  In  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War,  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  state 
was  sharply  divided  over  the  question  of  slavery  into  warring 
factions  called  at  first  the  "Hards"  and  the  "Softs,"  later,  the 
"Hunkers"  and  the  "Barnburners";  and,  almost  contempo- 
raneously, an  even  more  bitter  internal  dissension  marked  the 
history  of  that  party  in  Missouri.^  At  the  same  time,  the  Whig 
party  in  Massachusetts  was  similarly  spHt  into  "Cotton"  and 
"Conscience"  Whigs.  Since  the  Civil  War,  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  party  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  for  vary- 
ing reasons,  been  divided  into  the  " Greenbackers,"  or  "Soft 
money"  faction,  and  the  "Hard  money"  faction,  into  the 
"Stalwarts"  and  the  "Half-Breeds,"  and  into  the  "Gold" 
men  and  the  "Silver"  men.  The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
witnessed  strife  within  the  Democratic  party  between  the 
"Bryanites,"  who  looked  for  leadership  to  WiUiam  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  the  "Anti-Bryanites,"  who  have  either  reluctantly 
accepted,  or  have  openly  opposed,  the  policies  which  he  has 

^  See  P.  O.  Ray,  The  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (1909),  Chs.  I-II. 
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advocated.  Beginning  about  1907,  the  RepubKcan  party  found 
itself  divided  into  'insurgents"  (a  name  soon  changed  to 
"progressives"),  comprising  the  more  forward-looking  mem- 
bers who  sought  to  commit  the  party  to  poHcies  that  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  radical  and  unsound;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  conservative  "reactionaries,"  "standpatters," 
or  "Old  Guard." 

The  prolonged  existence  of  irreconcilable  factions  within  a 
party  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  either  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent disruption  of  the  party.  The  faction  not  in  control  of 
the  party  machinery  may  secede  permanently,  and  either  unite 
with  some  other  party  or  seek  to  establish  a  new  party,  as  did 
the  Liberal-Republicans  in  1870-72,  the  Populists  in  1890-92, 
and  the  Progressive  RepubUcans  in  191 2.  At  other  times,  es- 
pecially when  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  over  some  specific  poHcy 
or  candidate  indorsed  by  the  dominant  group  in  the  party,  or 
over  its  failure  to  indorse  a  certain  poHcy  or  candidate,  a  tem- 
porary secession  takes  place  with  a  view  to  weakening  the  party 
for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  punishment  upon 
the  dominant  faction  for  non-compUance  with  the  demands  gf 
the  seceders. 

(4)  The  members  of  a  party  are  united  by  common  prin- 
ciples or  a  common  policy.  "Whatever  other  influences  may 
actually  be  at  work,  campaigns  of  the  party  are  always  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  certain  high  principles  or 
TniTpoUcies.  general  policies  for  which  the  party  stands."  The 
principles  of  a  party  are  its  durable  convictions  as 
to  what  the  government  should  be  and  do.  Party  principles 
may  be  distinguished  from  party  poHcies.  The  policy  of  a 
party  comprehends  all  that  the  party  does  in  order  to  estabhsh 
its  principles.  "Principles  are  disclosed  in  the  end  which  is 
sought;  pohcy  is  the  means  employed  for  the  attainment  of 
that  end."  Policy,  therefore,  includes  the  whole  of  a  party's 
conduct. 

The  principles  of  a  party  are  apt  to  be  most  conspicuous  in 
its  early  or  formative  period.  In  its  later  history,  poUcies  are 
likely  to  overshadow  principles.     Both  the  principles  and  the 
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policies  of  a  party  are  subject  to  change;  to-day  they  may  be 
quite  different  from  what  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Of  the 
two,  policies  are  far  more  liable  to  change  than  are  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  party  organization  has  been  erected. 
This  is  due  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  party  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  problems  respecting  which  the  party  must 
define  its  position.  It  is  more  or  less  tacitly  assumed  by  politi- 
cal parties  that  the  principles  and  policies  which  they  respec- 
tively advocate  would,  if  accepted  by  the  electorate  and  put 
into  operation,  make  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  adoption  of  the  principles  of  my  party  and  the 
rejection  of  the  principles  of  your  party,  it  is  assumed,  will 
inure  to  the  greater  welfare  of  the  state.  Finally,  principles 
and  policies  are  likely  to  receive  more  conscientious  attention 
from  the  conspicuous  national  leaders  of  the  party,  its  states- 
men, and  to  be  much  more  influential  in  determining  their 
public  conduct  than  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
party  members  and  managers. 

Not  only  may  a  party  modify  both  its  principles  and  its  poli- 
cies, it  may  even  cease  to  have  either  and  yet  continue  to  exist 
for  a  considerable  period.  Not  infrequently  the  party  organiza- 
tion and  name  endure  after  the  principal  purpose  of  the  party 
has  been  accompHshed  or  abandoned.  "Parties,  although 
formed  to  secure  certain  ends,  get  to  be  ends  in  and  of  them- 
selves." 

However  much  intellectual  convictions  may  have  to  do  with 
the  origin  or  creation  of  a  party,  emotion  or  sentiment  has 
much  more  to  do  with  its  continued  existence,  its  vitality,  and 

its  combative  powers.  "Men  enjoy  combat  for  its 
FStors"^       own  sake,  loving  to  outstrip  others  and  carry  their 

flag  to  victory.  The  same  sort  of  passion  as  moves 
the  crowd  watching  a  boat-race  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
or  a  football  match  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  is  the  steam 
which  works  the  great  Enghsh  and  American  parties.  Nothing 
holds  men  so  close  together  as  the  presence  of  antagonists 
strong  enough  to  be  worth  defeating,  and  not  so  strong  as  to  be 
invincible.    This  is  why  a  party  can  retain  its  continuity  while 
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forgetting  or  changing  its  doctrines  and  seeing  its  old  leaders 
disappear.  New  members  and  new  leaders,  as  they  come  in, 
imbibe  the  spirit  and  are  permeated  by  the  traditions  which 
the  party  has  formed.  It  is  pleasant  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  associate  one's  self  with  their 
fame.  Life  becomes  more  interesting  when  each  talks  to  each 
of  how  the  opposite  party  must  be  outgeneralled,  and  more 
exciting  when  the  day  of  an  electoral  contest  arrives.  Though 
a  certain  set  of  views  may  have  been  the  old  basis  of  a  party, 
and  be  still  inscribed  on  its  banner,  the  views  count  for  less 
than  do  the  fighting  traditions,  the  attachment  to  its  name, 
the  inextinguishable  pleasure  in  working  together,  even  if  the 
object  sought  be  little  more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  or- 
ganization itself."  ^ 

(5)  The  immediate  end  sought  by  a  political  party  is  the 
control  of  the  government  through  the  carrying  of  elections 
and  the  possession  of  office.    Control  of  the  government  means 

*Hhe  power  to  make  and  administer  law,  to  levy, 
to  Control  coUect,  and  expend  public  revenues,  to  undertake 
men?^^^"^     and  carry  on  pubhc  works,  to  hold  the  stewardship 

of  public  property,  to  grant  pubHc  franchises,  to 
fill  public  offices,  to  distribute  public  employments — to  be,  in 
fact,  for  a  given  term,  the  public  of  cities,  of  states,  and  of  the 
great  nation,  in  all  the  handling  of  their  stupendous  corporate 
affairs."  ^ 

This  object  of  party  activity  is  uppermost  in  the  thought  of 
the  average  party  worker  and  manager;  its  achievement  is  the 
ambition  of  every  politician.  In  bending  his  energies  in  this 
direction  principles  and  policies  appear  insignificant  or  are  quite 
forgotten;  for  this,  however,  the  party  worker  should  not  be 
too  severely  condemned.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  so-called  intelli- 
gent citizens,  who  would  not  stoop  to  engage  in  "practical" 
politics,  when  asked  to  state  the  principles  or  policies  of  their 
party,  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.    Widespread  party 

*  J.  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies,  I,  127. 

2 J.  N.  Lamed,  "A  Criticism  of  Two-Party  Politics,"  Atlantic  Monthly, 
CVII,  291  (1911). 
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enthusiasm  over  principles  is  manifested  occasionally,  but  as  a 
rule  the  party  organization,  and  especially  the  immediate  circle 
of  party  managers,  regard  the  acquisition  and  control  of  offices 
as  of  greater  importance.  And  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  wholly 
deplored  or  reprobated;  for  the  control  of  the  government 
through  elections  and  offices  affords  practically  the  only  oppor- 
tunity by  which  a  party  may  exemplify  its  principles  and  apply 
its  policies  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  a  party  should  devote  a  large  part  of  its 
energy  to  this  too-often-despised  work  of  "practical"  politics. 
Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  essential  characteristics  of 
political  parties,  we  are  in  a  position  to  formulate  the  following 
working  definition:  a  political  party  is  a  durable  organization! 
of  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  fluctuating! 
of^Party.°  ^^  personnel  and  numbers,  united  by  common  prin- 
ciples or  a  common  poHcy,  and  having  for  its  im- 
mediate end  the  control  of  the  government  through  the  carry- 
ing of  elections  and  the  possession  of  office.^  "As  regards  the 
territorial  extent  of  their  operation  and  influence,  political  par- 
ties may  be  purely  local  and  sectional,  or  truly  national  in 
character.  And  as  to  their  duration,  they  may  be  either  tem- 
porary and  transient,  or  enduring,  depending  on  the  questions 
involved,  the  nature  of  the  views  entertained,  and  the  historical 
circumstances  associated  with  their  expression." 

Political  parties  exist  under  all  forms  of  popular  government; 
and  everywhere  their  genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  inability  of 
all  people  to  think  aHke;  more  specifically,  in  the  inability  of  all 
people  to  agree  upon  what  the  government  should 
of^Parties!  ^  ^e  or  do.  Those  who  find  themselves  in  substantial 
agreement  on  these  matters,  sooner  or  later  come 
together  and  arrive  at  some  sort  of  an  organization  in  order  to 
work  more  effectively  for  the  realization  of  their  common  ob- 

»A.  D.  Morse,  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XI,  68  (1896).  The  following  is  also  a 
good  definition  of  a  political  party:  "A  political  party  is  an  association  of 
voters  believing  in  certain  principles  of  government,  formed  to  urge  the 
adoption  and  execution  of  such  principles  in  governmental  affairs  through 
officers  of  like  beliefs."    Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  X,  367  (1916). 
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jective.  Parties  are  in  some  degree  an  index  of  the  political 
capacity  and  genius  of  a  nation,  and  have  sprung  into  existence 
wherever  an  active  life  of  the  people  and  of  the  state  has  been 
developed.  The  most  gifted  and  the  freest  nations  poUtically 
are  those  that  have  the  most  sharply  defined  parties.  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  political  parties  are  non-existent,  one  is  apt 
to  find  either  a  passive  indiJBFerence  to  all  public  concerns,  born 
of  ignorance  and  incapacity,  or  else  one  finds  the  presence  of  a 
tyrannical  and  despotic  form  of  government,  suppressing  the 
common  manifestations  of  opinion  and  aspiration  on  the  part 
of  the  people.^  Organized,  drilled,  and  disciplined  parties,  if 
not  the  only  means,  are  at  any  rate  the  chief  agencies  we  have 
yet  discovered  by  which  to  secure  responsible  government, 
and  thus  to  execute  the  popular  will. 

There  are  people,  however,  who  from  time  to  time  have  de- 
plored the  existence  of  political  parties,  and  in  so  doing  have 
urged  rather  plausible  objections  to  their  existence.  Why, 
they  have  argued,  should  administrative  officials 
o/part£.  whose  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  things  for 
which  their  political  parties  stand,  be  taken  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  from  one  political  party  ?  The  man  with  the  full- 
est knowledge  of  foreign  relations,  of  national  finance,  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  commerce,  of  educational  or  industrial  prob- 
lems, may  belong  to  the  minority.  Why  should  his  abilities  be 
lost  to  the  government?  Why  make  so  many  pubUc  questions 
subjects  of  partisan  controversy?  "What  is  the  sense  of  setting 
up  one  group  of  men  to  introduce  legislation  and  handle  ad- 
ministrative problems,  and  of  setting  up  a  second  set  to  harass 
and  trip  up  the  former,  opposing  their  proposals  and  hamper- 
ing their  executive  action?"  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
party  system  encourages  hollowness  and  insincerity.  "The  two 
great  American  parties,  have  been  compared  to  empty  bottles 
into  which  any  liquor  might  be  poured,  so  long  as  the  labels! 
were  retained.  Party  divides  not  only  the  legislature  but  the 
nation  into  hostile  camps,  and  presents  it  to  foreign  states  as 
so  divided.  It  substitutes  passion  and  bitterness  for  a  common 
^  J.  C.  Bluntschli,  in  Lalor,  III,  95. 
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patriotism,  prejudices  men's  minds,  makes  each  side  suspect 
the  proposals  of  the  other,  prevents  a  fair  consideration  of  each 
issue  upon  its  merits,  enslaves  representatives  and  discourages 
independent  thought  in  the  party  as  a  whole.  ...  It  prompts 
each  party  to  make  promises  and  put  forward  plans  whose  aim 
is  not  to  benefit  the  country  but  to  attract  popular  support. 
When  one  party  plays  this  game,  the  other  party  has  to  follow 
suit  with  another  and,  if  possible,  more  attractive  programme."  ^ 
Lastly,  party  spirit  has  been  accused  of  debasing  the  moral 
standards,  because  it  judges  everything  from  the  standpoint  of 
party  interest.  "Even  if  the  heads  of  a  party  organization  are 
discovered  to  have  been  using  their  power  for  selfish — perhaps 
for  sordid — purposes,  the  party  tries  to  shield  them  from  ex- 
posure; and  it  may  accept  the  tainted  aid  of  rich  men  seeking 
their  own  private  gains.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  sentiment) 
of  party  solidarity  supersedes  the  duty  which  the  citizen  owes' 
to  the  state,  and  becomes  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  unscru- 
pulous chief  who  can  lead  the  party  to  victory.  Party  spirit 
will  always  be  an  instrument  on  which  personal  ambition  can 
play."  2 

Indeed,  one  is  obhged  to  concede  that  political  parties  have 
been  responsible  for  much  evil,  and  that  "history  is  full  of  the 
mischiefs  wrought  by  the  party  spirit."    Nevertheless,  parties 

are  powerful  forces  for  good  in  a  democracy.  They 
ofVarties.       educate  and  organize  public  opinion  by  keeping  the 

people  fully  informed  in  regard  to  pubhc  matters; 
by  discussing,  freely  and  thoroughly,  every  public  question  in 
the  presence  of  the  people;  by  discussing  these  questions  in  the 
light  of  great  principles  of  government  and  human  welfare;  and 
by  securing  not  only  discussion  before  the  people  but,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  discussion  by  the  people.  In  such  vast  pop- 
ulations as  those  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  England, 
parties  "bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  multitude  of  voters." 
Were  it  not  for  their  presence,  by  whom  would  public  opinion 
be  roused  and  educated  and  directed  to  certain  specific  purposes  ? 

1  J.  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies,  I,  131-132. 
^Ibid.,  132-133. 
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"  Each  party,  no  doubt,  tries  to  present  its  own  side  of  the  case 
for  or  against  any  doctrine  or  proposal,  but  the  public  can  not 
help  learning  something  about  the  other  side  also,  for  even 
party  spirit  cannot  separate  the  nation  into  water-tight  com- 
partments; and  the  most  artful  or  prejudiced  party  spell- 
binder or  newspaper  has  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  argu- 
ments they  are  trying  to  refute.  Thus  party  strife  is  a  sort  of 
education  for  those  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  some- 
thing soaks  through  even  into  the  less  interested  or  thoughtful 
electors.  The  parties  keep  a  nation's  mind  aHve,  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  sweeping  tide  freshen  the  water  of  long  ocean 
inlets.  Discussion  within  each  party,  culminating  before  elec- 
tions in  the  adoption  of  a  platform,  brings  certain  issues  to  the 
front,  defines  them,  expresses  them  in  formulas  which,  even  if 
tricky  and  delusive,  fix  men's  minds  on  certain  points,  concen- 
trating attention  and  inviting  criticism.  So  few  people  think 
seriously  and  steadily  upon  any  subject  outside  the  range  of 
their  own  business  interests  that  public  opinion  might  be  vague 
and  inefifective  if  the  party  searchlight  were  not  constantly 
turned  on."  ^  Parties  perform  perhaps  their  highest  and  most 
legitimate  function  when  they  serve  as  agencies  for  the  applica- 
tion of  social,  economic,  and  moral  principles  to  the  Hfe  of  the 
people;  and  without  such  organized  political  action,  there  can 
be  little  real  improvement  of  social  and  industrial  conditions 
or  vital  changes  in  government  itself. 

In  our  own  country  political  parties  occupy  a  position  of 
fundamental  importance.  They  have  become  so  indispensable 
that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  getting  along 
without  them.  ''It  is  easier  to  imagine  the  demoli- 
importance  tion  of  any  part  of  our  constitutional  organization, 
Parties"^^  the  submersion  of  a  large  part  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution describes,  than  to  imagine  our  getting  along 
without  political  combinations;  they  are  our  vital  institutions; 
they  abide  in  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  people."  ^    The  na- 

1  J.  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies,  I,  134-135.     On  the  value  of  party  dis- 
cipline in  a  legislature,  see  ibid.,  I,  135-138, 

'  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Atlantic  Monthly ,  CI,  145  (1908). 
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tional  and  state  constitutions,  together  with  the  statutes  am- 
plifying them,  created  inert  pieces  of  governmental  machinery; 
the  motive  power  for  running  this  machinery  and  the  lubricant 
which  keeps  its  different  parts  operating  with  a  fair  degree  of 
smoothness  are  furnished  by  our  great  political  parties.^  For 
some  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  changes  in  our 
governmental  system,  parties,  rather  than  formal  constitutional 
amendments  or  statutory  enactments,  have  been  responsible. 
For  illustrations,  one  needs  but  to  recall  the  way  in  which  the 
original  purpose  of  the  electoral  college  has  been  completely 
transformed  by  the  rise  of  political  organizations,  the  added 
importance  attaching  to  the  office  of  president  by  reason  of  his 
being  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
rival  parties  imparts  character  and  color  to  the  whole  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  not  only  of  our  national  law-making  body 
but  also,  in  a  very  large  degree,  of  our  state  legislatures  and 
many  municipal  councils  as  well.  And  by  no  means  the  least 
important  service  rendered  by  our  political  parties  has  been 
their  nationahzing  influence.  They  have  done  much  to  unify 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  make  them  homogeneous; 
they  have  ^'brought  city  and  country,  rich  and  poor,  native 
and  Old  World  immigrant,  into  a  common  allegiance  which 
has  helped  them  to  know,  and  taught  them  to  co-operate  with, 
one  another."  ^  Finally,  our  political  parties  constitute  almost 
the  only  legitimate  channel  through  which  the  ordinary  private 
citizen  can  ex6rt  a  direct  influence  in  the  formulation  of  pubHc 
policy  and  in  the  execution  of  that  poHcy  when  enacted  into 
law.  His  most  direct  and  vital  point  of  contact  with  his  gov- 
ernment occurs  at  the  ballot  box,  when  he  votes  for  the  candi- 
dates of  one  party  or  another  for  national,  state,  or  local  offices. 

One  must  guard,  however,  against  the  tendency  to  look  upon 
political  parties  as  the  only  formulators  of  pubHc  policy.    During 

^See  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Politics  and  Administration,  133-137,  145-147;  and 
J.  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  II,  Ch.  LIII. 

2  See  A.  Johnson,  "The  Nationahzing  Influence  of  Party,"  Yale  Review, 
XV,  283  (1906-1907);  F.  J.  Turner,  "Sections  and  Nation,"  ihid,  XII,  1-21 
(1922). 
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the  past  decade  or  two,  many  of  the  most  important  pubUc  meas- 
ures, both  national  and  state,  have  been  initiated 
ofN^n?°^^  and  promoted  by  well-organized,  well-financed,  well- 
OrganSations  ^^^'  ^^^  aggressive  groups  organized  wholly  outside 
of  the  poUtical  parties,  although  working  through 
them  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  One  has  only  to  mention 
the  adoption  of  the  recent  Prohibition  and  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution,  and  state  and  national 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
agricultural,  and  wage-earning  classes,  to  bring  vividly  to  mind 
the  multiform  activities  of  such  non-partisan  organizations  as 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  and  this  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
Such  organizations  furnish  strong  competition  for,  and  are 
formidable  rivals  of,  the  regular  pohtical  parties,  and  the  latter 
have  been  compelled  to  heed  their  respective  demands  from 
time  to  time.  Furthermore,  in  many  urban  communities,  es- 
pecially where  non-partisan  elections  prevail,  civic  organiza- 
tions not  infrequently  practically  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  pohtical  parties  so  far  as  the  shaping  of  local  public  pohcy 
is  concerned.^ 

Essential  as  pohtical  parties  are  to  the  successful  working  of 

our  system  of  government,  they  grew  to  maturity  and  power  as 

institutions  wholly  unknown  to,  or  ignored  by,  the  law;  for, 

,  despite  their  fundamental  importance,  not  a  word 

Governmental         ^  ,  . 

Regulation  js  said  about  them  in  the  national  Constitution,  and 
very  httle  in  the  state  constitutions.  Like  the  Eng- 
Ush  Cabinet,  they  have  been,  until  very  recently,  not  only  extra- 
constitutional,  but  also  extra-legal  institutions.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  elapsed  before  Congress  in  1907  enacted  the 
first  law  regulating  party  activities;  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  there  was  very  little  state  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  great  mass  of  laws  now  on  the 
^  See  C.  E.  Merriam,  The  American  Party  System,  222-225. 
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statute-book  relating  to  political  parties  has  been  enacted  within 
the  life-time  of  men  now  living.  Such  enactments  constitute  a 
tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  poHtical  parties  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  irresponsible  private  associations  but  as  pub- 
lic institutions  of  fundamental  importance,  whose  organization 
and  activities  may  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  govern- 
mental regulation.  One  of  the  chief  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  how  to  control  in  the  public  inter- 
est these  great  institutions  which  in  fact  manage  the  govern- 
ment. The  various  forms  which  governmental  regulation  of 
parties  has  assumed  will  appear  at  appropriate  points  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS  ^ 

1.  Collect,  compare,  and  criticise  the  different  definitions  of  a 
political  party. 

2.  How  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  especially  Washing- 
ton, regard  political  parties  ?  (See  The  Federalist  and  Washington's 
"Farewell  Address.") 

3.  In  what  sense  is  the  statement  true  that,  in  its  actual  opera- 
tion, our  federal  government  is  "more  democratic  than  the  Con- 
stitution"? 

4.  Prepare  an  account  of  any  recent  factional  party  struggle  in 
your  own  state.  (Consult  newspaper  files  and  indexes  to  current 
literature.) 

5.  Give  specific  illustrations  of  how  geographical  sections,  rival 
leaders,  and  conflicting  economic  interests  have  divided  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  the  last  decade. 

6.  The  free  silver  movement  within  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties,  1890-96. 

7.  The  "Insurgent,"  or  "Progressive,"  movement  in  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

8.  The  political  party  as  a  nationalizing  influence.  (See  John- 
son, Turner,  Wilson.) 

9.  Give  a  summary  of  the  attempts  to  subject  political  parties 
to  legal  control.     (See  Beard,  Merriam,  Ogg  and  Ray.) 

10.  Explain  how  the  traditional  political  theory  respecting  the 
independence  of  the  three  departments  of  the  federal  government 
has  been  transformed  in  actual  practice  by  the  development  of 
political  parties.     (See  Beard,  Bryce,  Goodnow.) 

^  A  bibliography  for  each  chapter  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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11.  A  brief  description  of  political  parties  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  England,  France,  the  German  Empire, ^Switzerland, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

12.  Is  sectionalism  disappearing  from  American  politics?  (See 
Robinson,  Turner.) 

13.  The  agricultural  "bloc"  in  Congress,  1922-23.  (See  Barnes, 
Capper.) 


CHAPTER   II 

MAJOR  PARTIES.     DEMOCRATIC  AND  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORMS 

National  parties,  as  distinguished  from  state  or  local  parties, 
are  those  which  nominate  candidates  for  president  and  vice- 
president,  and  conduct  active  operations  in  a  number  of  states 
if  not  throughout  the  entire  country.     In  the  last 

National  .  .  ,        .   ,  .  ,  , 

Parties.  four  presidential  campaigns  not  less  than  six  na- 

Partles!^  tional  parties  have  been  in  the  field  appealing  for 

•^ Minor"        ^jjg  support  of  the  American  voters.    In  1920,  these 

parties  were  the  Republican,  the  Democratic,  the 
Socialist,  the  Farmer-Labor,  the  Prohibitionist,  the  SociaHst- 
Labor,  and  the  Single-Tax  party.  The  first  two  are  commonly 
called  the  "great"  parties,  or  the  "major"  parties,  and  all  the. 
rest  "minor  "  or  "  third  "  parties.  This  distinction  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  co- 
extensive with  the  Union,  being  found  in  every  state,  in  prac- 
tically every  part  of  every  state,  and  also  in  the  territories  and 
dependencies.  The  minor  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
they  may  have  a  permanent  organization  in  many  states,  do 
not  attempt  to  maintain  one  in  every  state;  neither  do  they 
contest  every  election  even  where  they  have  an  organization. 

However  the  party  affiliations  of  individual  citizens  may  be 
determined — whether  by  study  and  dehberation  or  merely  by 
inheritance  or  the  influence  of  environment — most  American 
Th  "T  voters  have  been  found  supporting  the  two  major 

Party"  parties  that  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the  poUti- 

cal  stage  throughout  most  of  the  period  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This  two-party  system,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  other  English-speaking  countries, 
and  is  found  practically  nowhere  else.  We  began  our  history 
under  the  Constitution  with  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian- 

15 
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Republican  parties;  then  followed  a  period  in  which  most  voters 
were  either  Whigs  or  Democrats;  and  since  the  Civil  War,  the 
great  majority  of  voters  have  called  themselves  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  at  any  rate,  have  voted  for  the  candidates  pre- 
sented by  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties.  This  dominat- 
ing position  of  two  leading  parties  in  American  poHtics  serves 
as  a  convenient  basis  for  dividing  the  poHtical  history  of  the 

country  into  half  a  dozen  fairly  distinct  periods, 
Party  namely,    (i)    the  period   of   FederaHst   supremacy 

History.  (1789-1800);  (2)  the  period  of  Jeffersonian-Repub- 

lican  supremacy  (1801-1816);  (3)  the  period  of  "personal  poli- 
tics" (1816-1832);  (4)  the  period  of  Democratic  and  Whig 
rivalry  (1832-1860);  (5)  the  period  of  Republican  supremacy 
(1860-1884);  and  (6)  the  period  of  Democratic  and  RepubHcan 
rivahy,  since  1884.^  In  this  last  period  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  in  control  of  the  national  administration  for  sixteen 
years  altogether,  and  the  RepubHcans  for  upward  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

Each  national  party,  at  the  beginning  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, issues  an  address  or  appeal  to  the  pubUc,  called  a  plat- 
form.   Prior  to  1832  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  national  party 

platform.  The  principles  or  pohcies  of  a  party  were 
r  OriSi^'       gathered  from  more  or  less  formal  letters  written 

by  the  candidates  themselves,  or  from  resolutions 
adopted  by  state  legislatures  or  miscellaneous  poUtical  gather- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  May,  1832,  however, 
a  Young  Men's  National  RepubHcan  Convention,  meeting  in 
Washington,  adopted  a  series  of  ten  resolutions  embodying  the 
principles  of  what  was  soon  to  be  called  the  Whig  party.^  This 
was  the  first  formal  platform  of  a  national  poUtical  party  in 
this  country.  The  present  custom,  however,  of  having  the 
party  platform  formulated  and  adopted  in  a  national  nominat- 

^  These  dates  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  rigidly  marking  the  limits 
of  the  periods  named,  for  each  period  shaded  off  gradually  into  the  suc- 
ceeding period. 

'  These  resolutions  are  printed  in  full  in  E.  Stanwood,  A  History  of  the 
Presidency,  I,  158-159  (1906-1916). 
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ing  convention  dates  from  the  adoption  of   the  Democratic 
platform  by  the  national  convention  of  that  party  in  1840. 

In  recent  years  the  party  platform  has  contained  a  statement 

in  more  or  less  detail  of  the  principles  or  poHcies  for  which  the 

party  stands.     Each  major  party  platform  also  includes  an 

arraignment  of  the  character,  professions,  and  party 

2.  Contents.  .      r     ^  .      .      ,      .      !  1      ,  , 

record  of  the  principal  rival  party;  and  the  plat- 
forms of  the  minor  parties  frequently  direct  similar  attacks 
against  both  of  the  major  parties.  This  has  been  an  especially 
prominent  feature  of  the  Democratic  platforms  since  the  Civil 
War,  inasmuch  as  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  that  pe- 
riod the  Democrats  have  been  the  party  of  the  opposition,  that 
is,  not  in  control  of  the  national  administration.  It  is  but  natural 
that  any  party  which  holds  such  a  position  should  seek  to  mag- 
nify the  weakness  and  mistakes  of  the  party  in  power;  and  the 
same  feature  has  characterized  the  Repubhcan  platforms  when- 
ever that  party  has  been  in  opposition,  as  in  1916  and  1920. 
An  equally  prominent  feature  of  the  platform  of  the  dominant 
party  for  the  time  being  has  been  the  vigorous  defence  of  the 
record  of  the  party  while  in  power,  and  the  degree  of  self -lauda- 
tion expressed  therein.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  Repub- 
hcan and  Democratic  platforms  of  1924,  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix, to  see  conspicuous  illustrations  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
characteristics.  These  two  platforms  will  likewise  afford  illus- 
trations of  another  striking  feature  in  major  party  platforms, 
namely,  the  sometimes  clear  and  expHcit,  and  at  other  times 
ambiguous  or  evasive,  declarations  called  "planks,"  relating- to 
specific  public  questions.  If  the  party  is  united  upon  a  certain 
pohcy,  the  "plank"  of  the  platform  which  relates  to  it  will  be 
clearly  and  positively  phrased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  within  the  party,  especially  be- 
tween geographical  sections  of  the  party,  the  framers  of  the 
platform  often  adopt  an  ambiguous  or  non-committal  plank 
upon  that  particular  subject.  This  is  sometimes  so  worded  as 
to  meet  the  approval  of  one  section,  if  construed  or  emphasized 
in  one  way;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  susceptible  to 
an  entirely  different  emphasis  or  interpretation  rendering  it 
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satisfactory  to  another  section.  This  device  is  commonly  called 
''straddling."  A  notable  instance  occurred  in  the 
Planks.  ^  declarations  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican platforms  in  1892  concerning  the  free-silver 
issue:  one  part  of  the  currency  plank  placated  the  silver  men 
of  the  West,  while  another  part  reassured  the  gold  men  of  the 
East.  This  pecuHarity  of  party  platforms  is  often  criticized 
as  though  it  betokened  insincerity  and  a  purpose  to  deceive. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front platform-makers  in  our  major  parties  are  very  great. 
With  miUions  of  voters  representing  every  race  and  creed,  and 
also  various,  if  not  conflicting,  economic  interests,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  draft  a  platform  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  elements  in  the  party.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  subjects  with  which  government  deals 
has  enormously  increased  in  recent  decades,  it  is  easier  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  formulating 
a  definite  programme  upon  which  all  groups  within  the  party 
can  stand.  The  manner  in  which  the  Republicans  attempted 
to  solve  this  problem  in  1920  will  be  explained  presently. 

The  effect  of  an  ambiguous  or  straddHng  plank  in  a  platform 
is  not  infrequently  reversed  or  radically  modified  by  some  posi- 
tive action  or  formal  utterance  on  the  part  of  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  party.    An  instance  of  this  occurred 
Platforms       [^  ^\^q  ^agg  Qf  Judge  Parker's  telegram  to  the  Demo- 

Clanfied  or  jo  o 

Reinforced  cratic  Convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  regarding  the 
dates^"  *  currency  issue.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1908 
in  connection  with  the  injunction  and  tariff  planks 
of  the  Republican  platform.  Although  declaring  exphcitly  for 
a  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  platform  did  not  state  definitely 
whether  the  revision  was  to  be  upward  or  downward.  The  gen- 
eral public  preferred  to  interpret  it  to  mean  downward  revision, 
but  feared  some  treachery  at  the  hands  of  the  politicians  who 
favored  a  high  tariff.  Hence  in  his  campaign  speeches,  Mr. 
Taft,  the  nominee,  did  what  he  could  to  remove  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  platform  by  emphatically 
declaring  that  he  understood  it  to  mean  revision  downward,  as 
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the  public  appeared  to  desire.  In  a  similar  manner  he  made 
clear  and  definite  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  injunctions.^ 
In  1 91 6  the  RepubHcan  platform  spoke  with  some  uncertainty 
upon  the  woman-suffrage  issue;  but  Mr.  Hughes  soon  came  for- 
ward with  an  unequivocal  declaration  favoring  the  adoption  of 
a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution. 

These  illustrations  serve  to  bring  out  another  important  fact 
in  present-day  national  politics.    The  letter  or  speech  of  a  can- 
didate accepting  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with  the 

Abetters  or 

Speeches  of  party  platform,  if  not  of  even  greater  importance, 
ccep  ance.  j^  ^^^  letter  or  speech  of  acceptance  the  candidate 
states  his  opinions  and  views  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
and  these  expressions  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
mate creed  of  the  party.  "Whether  the  president  will  keep 
the  promises  of  the  candidate,  or  not,  in  any  event  you  hear 
not  the  manufactured  voice  of  a  machine,  but  the  living  ac- 
cents of  a  man  whose  personality  marks  him  out  and  lays  him 
open  to  responsibility." 

The  platform  of  a  national  party  is  framed  by  the  committee 
on  resolutions  at  the  national  convention  of  the  party  at  which 
candidates  are  nominated  for  president  and  vice-president  and 
is  formally  adopted  by  the  convention  before  it  ad- 
Framing  and  journs.  This  committee  on  resolutions  consists  of 
Platforms  ^^^  member  from  each  state  represented  in  the  con- 
vention. Thus  all  shades  of  opinion  are  likely  to  be 
represented.  The  platform  is  rarely,  if  ever,  left  to  be  drafted 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  amid  the  extraordinary  excitement 
which  usually  attends  a  national  convention.  It  is  customary 
for  some  one,  designated  by  those  most  concerned,  to  bring  to 
the  convention  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  platform  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand  and  inspected  as  to  its  more  important  planks 
by  those  best  entitled  to  express  an  opinion.  This  draft,  as  a 
rule,  forms  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  the  sub- 
committee on  resolutions  and  afterward  of  the  full  committee. 

*  See  summary  of  Mr,  Taft's  speech  of  acceptance,  Outlook,  LXXXIX, 
775)  786  (1908),  and  Independent,  LXV,  330  (1908). 
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In  1908,  for  example,  the  draft  of  the  Republican  platform  was 
prepared  and  brought  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Wade  Ellis, 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

In  framing  its  platform,  the  party  in  power  is  apt  to  be  guided 
in  a  very  large  measure  by  the  personal  views  and  wishes  of  the 
president,  especially  if  he  is  about  to  be  re-nominated.  This 
was  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
Mu'Sce!^^  form  of  1916  and  the  Republican  platform  of  1924. 
Even  when  the  president  may  not  be  a  candidate 
for  renomination  himself,  but  is  working  for  the  nomination  of 
his  personal  choice,  he  is  also  likely  to  have  a  large  hand  in 
shaping  his  party's  platform,  as  happened  in  1908  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  brought  about  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  by 
the  RepubHcans.  Similarly,  the  views  of  any  individual  whose 
nomination  has  become  practically  a  certainty  are  known  to 
the  committee  on  resolutions  and  frequently  have  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  final  form  of  at  least  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  platform.  1 

In  preparation  for  the  national  convention  of  1920,  the  Re- 
publican national  committee  adopted  an  important  innovation 
in  connection  with  the  party  platform.  In  order  that  it  might 
embody  a  definite  and  constructive  programme,  an 
Advisory^"  Advisory  Committee  on  Pohcies  and  Platform  was 
Committee,  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  existing  conditions, 
and  to  study  pertinent  facts  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions from  those  who  think  seriously  about,  and  know  the 
needs  of,  the  country.  This  committee  consisted  of  178  mem- 
bers, and  included  the  chairman  of  the  national  conrunittee,  12 
other  members  of  that  committee,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women,  both  public  officials  and  private  citizens;  so  that 
the  body  probably  was  fairly  representative  of  practically  all 
shades  of  opinion  within  the  party. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  divided  into  nearly  a  score  of 

*  For  interesting  accounts  of  McKinley's  attitude  toward  the  currency 
planic  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1896,  see  H.  Croly,  Marcus  Alonzo 
Hanna  (191 2),  Ch.  XV;  and  for  a  different  version,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  From 
McKinley  to  Harding  (1923),  Chs.  VIII-X. 
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sub-conumittees  which  dealt  with  agricultural  policies,  civil  ser- 
vice retirements,  conservation  and  waterways,  currency  and 
banking,  limitations  on  federal  and  state  control  and  regulation, 
high  cost  of  living,  immigration,  industrial  relations,  insular 
possessions,  international  trade  and  credits,  law  and  order,  the 
merchant  marine,  national  economy,  postal  service,  railroads, 
social  problems,  taxation,  and  war-risk  insurance. 

These  committees  investigated  existing  conditions  affecting 
specific  problems  that  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  na- 
tional convention,  gathered  facts  and  data,  invited  a  full  ex- 
pression of  opinion  of  leading  RepubHcans ;  and  sub- 
and  mitted  their  recommendations  and  the  material  col- 

lected to  the  committee  on  resolutions  when  the 
national  convention  assembled.  The  Advisory  Committee  did 
not  attempt  to  draft  a  platform  nor  to  commit  the  party  to 
any  particular  poHcy;  it  was  rather  to  expedite  and  make  easier 
and  more  scientific  and  practical  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  and  the  convention. 

A  small  executive  committee  and  a  staff  of  fifteen  specialists, 
mostly  university  men  of  standing  and  reputation,  determined 
the  method  by  which  these  investigations  were  carried  on. 
Questionnaires  were  formulated  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the 
information  desired  on  twelve  of  the  most  important  topics, 
and  about  100,000  copies  of  these  questionnaires  were  sent  out 
to  selected  lists  of  men  and  women  interested  in  the  respective 
topics  and  representing  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all 
shades  of  public  opinion.^  The  information  thus  obtained  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  convention  in 
the  form  of  reports  of  the  various  sub-committees.^  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  final  draft  of  the  platform  with  the  reports 
of  these  sub-committees  indicates  that  extensive  use  was  made 
of  this  material  by  the  committee  on  resolutions  in  whipping 
the  platform  into  final  shape.     The  services  of  the  Advisory 

^  These  questionnaires  were  afterward  published  by  the  national  com- 
mittee in  the  form  of  a  booklet  of  nearly  fifty  pages.     (N.  Y.,  1920.) 

^  These  reports  were  afterward  published  in  book  form.  (New  York, 
1920). 
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Committee  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  the  convention 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  new  and  con- 
structive departure,  and  authorizing  and  directing  the  national 
committee  to  provide  for  a  similar  agency  for  collecting  and 
compiling  material  for  the  assistance  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions in  1924.1 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  sometimes  de- 
velop into  bitter  and  prolonged  contests  between  different  fac- 
tions or  interests  favoring  or  opposing  declarations  upon  cer- 
tain subjects.  A  case  in  point  occurred  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  1904,  over  the  currency  question,  and  again  at  both 
the  RepubHcan  and  Democratic  conventions  in  1908,  over  the 
tabor  and  injunction  planks.  In  1920  the  platform  committees 
of  both  parties  had  serious  trouble  in  agreeing  upon  planks  re- 
lating to  the  League  of  Nations,  national  prohibition,  and  the 
movement  for  the  independence  of  Ireland.  But  far  more  pro- 
longed and  acrimonious  was  the  strife  in  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee in  1924  over  the  plank  relating  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Not  infrequently  the  committee  on  resolutions  finds  itself 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  platform.  In  such  an  event  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  those  in  the  majority  in  the  committee  to  present 

what  is  called  the  "majority  report,"  while  the  mi- 
" Majority"  nority  of  the  committee  present  their  views  at  the 
"Minority"  same  time  in  a  "minority  report."  This  virtually 
Drafts.  transfers  the  contest  from  the  committee  room  to 

the  floor  of  the  convention.  Many  an  exciting  scene 
has  followed  the  presentation  of  majority  and  minority  reports, 
especially  where  the  division  of  opinion  is  acute  and  very  close, 
notably  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  i860.  A  less  conspicu- 
ous instance  occurred  in  1908  when  a  minority  report,  written 

^  Republican  Campaign  Text-book,  1920,  pp.  482-4S5,  The  action  taken 
by  the  national  committee  in  December,  1923,  however,  was  only  a  partial 
compliance  with  these  instructions.  A  Committee  on  Policies  and  Plat- 
form was  appointed,  consisting  of  23  national  committeemen,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  Mr.  C.  H.  Huston,  and  23  women,  each  representing  a  single 
state.  The  work  done  by  this  committee  appears  to  have  been  insignificant 
and  unimportant,  at  least  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  1920.    See  S.  M.  Lindsay,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  LXX,  193-194  (1924). 
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by  Senator  La  Follette,  was  presented  to  the  Republican  con- 
vention by  Congressman  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1924  a  minority  report  was  presented  to 
the  convention  by  those  who  favored  a  more  emphatic  endorse- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations  than  was  contained  in  the  ma- 
jority report.  After  a  stirring  debate,  the  minority  recommen- 
dation was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  This 
was  followed  by  a  bitter  fight  over  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  plank. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  plank 
which,  while  condemning  all  such  organizations,  did  not  men- 
tion any  by  name.  On  the  floor  of  the  convention  th6  minority 
on  the  committee  sought  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  majority  report  expressly  condemning  the  Klan. 
An  intensely  exciting  and  tumultuous  debate  over  this  proposal 
ensued,  lasting  several  hours.  Finally,  amid  great  confusion,  the 
amendment  was  declared  defeated  by  four  votes. ^ 

At  times  a  defeat  sustained  by  a  powerful  faction  under  such 
circumstances  has  produced  a  serious  split  in  the  party  and 
jeopardized,  if  not  destroyed,  its  chances  of  success  in  the  en- 
suing election;  e.  g.,  the  Democratic  party  in  i860,  and  the 
Repubhcan  and  Democratic  parties  in  1896. 

In  1920  the  major  party  platforms  were  of  great  length,  no 
less  than  thirty  different  subjects  being  touched  upon  in  both 
platforms,  besides  nearly  a  dozen  others  which  were  mentioned 
in  only  one  or  the  other.  The  Democratic  platform, 
Republican  adopted  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  the  Republicans, 
Democratic  was  phrased  in  several  places  as  a  reply  to  state- 
1920.  '  ments  in  the  Republican  platform;  and  in  it  ap- 
peared the  usual  emphasis  upon  what  the  party 
claimed  to  have  achieved,  and  the  usual  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  preventing  farther  achievements.  Similarly,  the 
Republican  document  embodied  the  customary  denunciation 
of  the  party  in  power  which  we  have  come  to  expect  from  the 
party  not  in  control  of  the  national  administration.  Many  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  platforms  were  merely  contradictions 

^  The  debate  over  these  two  minority  reports  is  given  in  full  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  29,  1924. 
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as  to  facts  or  differences  over  what  is  past,  rather  than  disagree- 
ment in  policy  or  plans  for  the  future.^ 

In  1924  the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms,  although 
somewhat  briefer  than  in  1920,  were  no  less  comprehensive. 
Over  thirty  major  topics  were  dealt  with  in  the  RepubHcan,  and 

about  forty  in  the  Democratic,  platform;  besides  a 
Pktforms       number  of  important  subjects  mentioned  in  only  one 

or  the  other.  The  position  of  the  two  parties  being 
reversed,  one  naturally  finds  the  features  just  mentioned  as 
appearing  in  one  or  the  other  platform  in  1920  appearing  in  that 
of  the  opposing  party  in  1924.  The  points  of  similarity  and 
difference  will  readily  appear  from  a  study  of  the  parallel  ar- 
rangement printed  in  the  appendix.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that, 
both  in  1920  and  in  1924,  these  platforms  were,  in  the  main, 
appeals  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  record  and  char- 
acter of  the  respective  parties  rather  than  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  two  sets  of  poHtical  doc- 
trines. In  no  important  respect  can  they  be  regarded  as  em- 
bodying fundamental  differences  as  to  what  the  government 
ought  to  be  or  ought  to  do.  An  independent  newspaper  edi- 
torial was  not  far  wrong  when  it  characterized  one  platform  as 
"the  most  conservative  Democratic  platform,  perhaps  in  a 
generation;"  and  the  other  as  "moderately  conservative  rather 
than  reactionary,  cautiously  peering  ahead  rather  than  pioneer- 
ing, static  rather  than  dynamic,  and  essentially  defensive  in 
both  a  narrow  and  a  broad  sense."  ^ 

It  is  quite  natural  to  inquire  how  significant  are  party  plat- 
forms, and  how  much  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  pledges 
and  other  statements  which  they  contain.  One  is  often  skepti- 
^.    .^  cal  about  the  sincerity  of  pre-election  pledges;  it  is 

Significance  •'  ^    .  r    ^r^^ 

of  Party         easy  for  politicians  to  promise,  whereas  fulfillment 

orms.       ^^^  ^^  remote  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  even 

when  sincerely  attempted.     In  the  early  days  platforms  were 

*  These  platforms  are  given  in  full  in  the  Campaign  Text-Book  of  each 
party;  also  in  the  World  Almanac  (1921),  and  similar  publications.  See 
Outlook,  CXXV,  526-527  (1920),  "The  Two  Platforms."  For  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  inconclusive  result  of  the  election  of  1920,  see  Willoughby  and 
Rogers,  An  Introduction  to  the  Problem  of  Government,  133  n.  (1921). 

2  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  June  13,  and  30,  1924. 
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of  the  first  importance,  and  diligent  attention  was  given  not 
only  to  every  position  advanced  but  even  to  the  phrase  in  which 
it  was  expressed.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  change 
took  place  which  goes  far  toward  justifying  the  statement  that 
*'  the  sole  object  of  the  platform  is  to  catch  votes  by  trading  on 
the  credulity  of  the  electors."  ^  Even  to-day  it  is  not  very  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  framers  of  platforms  do  not  come 
together  to  state  clearly  some  great  purpose  and  to  consider 
how  best  they  can  present  it  to  the  people,  and  lead  them  to 
support  it.  "On  the  contrary,  their  attitude  is  that  of  followers, 
not  leaders.  They  seek  to  discover  what  the  voters  want  and 
promise  that,  having  in  view  the  various  bodies  of  voters  whose 
wishes  are  often  opposed,  and  trying  to  attract  them  all."  ^ 

Unfortunately  there  are  too  many  instances  when  platform 
pledges  seem  to  have  rested  very  lightly  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  average  member  of  Congress  or  of  the  state  legislature. 
His  estimate  of  their  significance  is  at  once  tersely  and  cynically 
expressed  in  the  oft-quoted  saying  that  "platforms  are  good 
things  to  get  in  and  out  on  but  not  to  ride  on."  Not  many 
years  ago  only  party  leaders  of  conspicuous  abiUty  and  com- 
manding influence  pretended  to  take  platform  promises  very 
seriously.  Recently,  however,  there  have  been  many  indica- 
tions that  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place.  The  con- 
science of  the  average  law-maker  has  appeared  to  be  a  little 
more  sensitive;  he  has  appeared  to  feel  more  responsibiHty  to 
the  public  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  pledges  contained 
in  his  party's  platform. 

So  far  as  this  change  has  been  reflected  in  Congress,  we  have 
to  thank  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  and  Harding,  who 
have  reiterated,  in  pubHc  addresses  and  in  messages  to  Con- 
gress, that  party  pledges  meant  something,  and  are  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Their  persistence  in  driving  home  this  idea  has  fre- 
quently compeUed  a  more  or  less  reluctant  majority  in  Con- 

^This  feeling  was  evidently  shared  by  the  student  who  wrote  in  an  ex- 
amination paper:  "Really  a  platform  is  nothing  more  than  a  habit,  like  the 
king  of  England.  It  is  merely  a  concoction  of  words  that  no  one  takes 
seriously.  Its  primary  purpose  seems  to  be  that  of  furnishing  opposition 
editors  with  arguments  of  reproach  when  the  party  gets  into  ofl&ce." 

2  M.  Storey,  Problems  of  To-day,  38. 
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gress  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  fulfill  the  promises  made  in 
recent  campaigns,  many  of  which,  it  is  easy  to  beheve,  were 
originally  designed  for  campaign  consumption  only. 

No  general  rule,  unfortunately,  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  thoughtful  and  critical  citizen  in  weighing  plat- 
forms. One  must  always  remember  that  they  are  avowedly 
partisan  documents,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  impartial  and 
judicial  statements  of  fact.  They  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  party  history  and  of  the  character,  reputation,  and 
record  of  the  party  leaders  and  the  party  candidates.  In  every 
national  election  the  voter  has  at  least  three  things  to  con- 
sider: "He  must  make  his  choice  among  rival  candidates, 
among  contrary  programmes,  among  embattled  parties.  He 
must  take  into  account  men,  policies,  and  historical  organiza- 
tions. In  most  cases  his  choice  will  be  determined  by  the  third 
consideration."  ^ 

Despite  their  shortcomings,  party  platforms  cannot  be  en- 
tirely ignored;  sooner  or  later  they  demand  and  secure  atten- 
tion. A  good  many  people  will  always  consider  them  binding. 
The  opposing  parties  always  attack  them;  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  them  are  also  obliged  to  defend  them.  In  the 
long  run,  the  platforms  always  have  an  appreciable  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  respective  parties.  At  the  very  least,  it  may 
be  said  that  platforms  show  what  the  political  leaders  think 
the  issues  will  be,  or  would  like  them  to  be,  when  the  campaign 
begins. 

In  state,  as  well  as  national,  campaigns  party  platforms  ap- 
pear and  attract  some  attention,  although  they  exert  compara- 
tively sUght  influence  in  state  elections.  The  process  by  which 
the  state  platform  is  adopted  is  set  forth  in  the 
PiatLnns.  election  laws  of  most  states.  In  about  half,  the  plat- 
form is  formulated  and  adopted  by  a  state  conven- 
tion, even  where  the  convention  system  of  making  nominations 
has  been  abandoned.  In  direct  primary  states  this  function 
is  performed  by  the  successful  primary  candidates,  reinforced, 

'  W.  G.  Brown,  "A  Defence  of  American  Parties,"  Atlantic  Monthly, 
LXXXVI,  577-589  (1900). 
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in  some  instances,  by  hold-over  state  officers  or  by  party  com- 
mitteemen.^ 

Whoever  may  be  employed  to  construct  them,  these  state 
platforms  have  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the  national 
platform,  although,  naturally,  less  space  is  devoted  to  national 
topics  and  greater  consideration  is  given  to  state  issues.''  Not 
infrequently  the  state  platform  of  a  party  in  control  of  the  na- 
tional government  contains  some  indorsement  of  the  existing 
national  administration.  Such  indications  of  approval  are 
eagerly  sought  in  the  more  important  states  by  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  administration.  The  introduction  and  considera- 
tion of  such  expressions  of  approval  afford  opportunities  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  national  administration  and  of  the  dissident 
elements  within  the  party  in  the  states  concerned.  In  so  far 
as  one  state  or  group  of  states  can  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
conditions  or  sentiment  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  these  state 
platform  utterances  of  approval  or  disapproval,  or  even  their 
silence  with  reference  to  the  national  administration,  are  re- 
garded as  significant. 

QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS 

1.  In  what  sense  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson  were  the  founders  of  the  present^Democratic  party  ? 

2.  An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Republican  party. 

3.  The  variations  in  the  official  name  of  the  present  Republican 
party,  1 860-1 868,  and  the  reasons.     (See  Dunning.) 

4.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  platforms  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
make  a  summary  of  the  principles  or  policies  of  that  party.  Also 
compare  this  summary  with  the  first  platforms  of  the  Republican 
party,  1856  and  i860.  (See  Stan  wood,  and  Ormsby's  History  of 
the  Whig  Party.) 

5.  In  how  many  and  in  what  respects  did  political  conditions  of 
1908-1912  resemble  political  conditions  of  183 6-1 840? 

^  The  different  methods  are  discussed  by  R.  S.  Boots,  in  "Party  Platforms 
in  State  Politics,"  Annals,  CVI,  72-82  (1923). 

2  In  recent  state  platforms  the  space  devoted  to  matters  of  national  con- 
cern varied  widely,  but  tended  to  form  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  entire 
platform.  R.  S.  Boots,  op.  cit.  See  also  B.  Y.  Berry,  "The  Influence  of 
Political  Platforms  on  Legislation  in  Indiana,  1901-1921,"  Am.  Pol.  Set. 
Rev.,  XVII,  51-69  (1923). 
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6.  The  chief  issues  of  the  campaign  of  191 6  as  presented  in  the 
campaign  speeches  of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

7.  Recent  history  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  doubtful 
Southern  states.    (See  Lissner.) 

8.  The  struggle  over  the  currency  question  in  the  Democratic 
convention  of  1904  and  Judge  Parker's  telegram.    (See  Dennis.) 

9.  The  fight  on  the  labor  and  injunction  planks  in  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  of  1908.  (See  Rev.  of  Rev.  and  Chari- 
ties, XXI,  419.) 

10.  Verify  or  disprove  the  charge  contained  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1908  relative  to  the  increase  of  federal  office-holders 
under  recent  Republican  administrations. 

11.  What  claims  in  the  Democratic  platforms  of  1916  and  1920, 
and  what  criticisms  in  the  Republican  platforms,  seem  to  you  to 
be  unwarranted  or  exaggerated? 

12.  To  what  extent  did  the  6ist,  62d,  63d,  and  64th  Congresses 
fulfill  the  pledges  contained  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1908 
and  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912?  (See  President  Taft's  letter 
to  Congressman  McKinley,  and  Outlook,  XCV,  508,  and  XCVI,  48.) 

13.  The  contests  in  the  state  Republican  conventions  of  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  New  York  in  19 10  over  the  indorse- 
ment of  President  Taft's  administration. 

14.  In  English  and  Continental  politics,  what  corresponds  to,  or 
takes  the  place  of,  the  American  party  platform?  (See  Lowell's 
The  Government  of  England,  and  Government  and  Parties  in  Conti- 
nental Europe.) 

15.  Compare  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
party  between  1856  and  1876  with  the  platforms  of  the  same  party 
since  1876  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  importance  or 
prominence  of  economic  questions  and  questions  that  are  primarily 
of  a  political  nature. 

16.  Analyze  and  explain  the  **New  Sectionalism"  which  appeared 
in  national  politics,  1 876-1 896.     (See  Haynes.) 

17.  Compare  the  principles  of  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian 
Republican  parties.  What  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Federalists 
in  1800? 

18.  The  control  of  the  Democratic  party  by  the  slave-holding 
oligarchy,  1840- 1860. 

19.  The  debate  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  i860  over  the 
Dred-Scott-decision  plank. 

20.  In  what  sense  did  the  Democratic  party  claim  that  the  Re- 
publican party,  1856-1860,  was  not  a  national  party? 

21.  Summarize  the  important  developments  in  national  politics, 
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191 2-1920.    (See  American  Year  Book  and  New  International  Year 
Book.) 

22.  In  what  particulars  was  it  true  in  1916  and  1920,  that  "the 
real  issue  between  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  is  deter- 
mined not  by  their  platforms  but  by  their  history  "  ?  (See  Outlook^ 
CXIII,  and  CXXV.) 

23.  President  Wilson's  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  as  a  cam- 
paign issue  in  1916. 

24.  President  Wilson,  and  the  second-term  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  191 2. 

25.  President  Wilson,  the  Democratic  Congress,  and  the  Panama- 
tolls  clause  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  191 2. 

26.  Sectionalism  as  an  issue  in  1916. 

27.  The  Adamson  "Eight-Hour  Law"  as  a  campaign  issue  in 
1916. 

28.  The  League  of  Nations  as  an  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1920. 

29.  Compare  the  speeches  or  letters  of  acceptance  of  Senator 
Harding  and  Governor  Cox,  in  1920. 

30.  How  is  the  Republican  "landslide"  of  1920  to  be  explained? 

31.  Describe  the  various  methods  by  which  state  party  plat- 
forms are  drawn  up  and  adopted.     (See  Boots.)  \^ 

$2.  What  influence,  if  any,  have  state  party  platforms  had  upon 
legislation  in  your  own  state  in  recent  years?     (See  Berry.) 

$^.  Compare  the  treatment  of  the  principal  topics  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1920  with  the  recommendations  of  the  various 
sub-committees  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Plat- 
form. 

34.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Republican  Advisory  Committee 
on  Policies  and  Platform  in  1924. 

35.  What  demands  were  made  upon  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic platform  committees  in  1924  by  organizations  representing  the 
women  voters  of  the  country?  How  did  these  committees  respec- 
tively respond  to  those  demands? 

36.  The  controversy  over  the  League  of  Nations  plank  in  the 
Democratic  convention  of  1924. 

37.  The  fight  over  the  Ku  KJux  Klan  in  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion of  1924. 

38.  Editorials  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  for  June  13 
and  30,  1924,  characterized  the  Republican  platform  as  "A  Defen- 
sive Platform,"  and  the  Democratic  platform  as  a  "We-Want-to- 
Win"  platform.  What  points  in  the  two  platforms  justify  these 
characterizations  ? 


CHAPTER  III 

"third"  parties,  the  national  progressive  party,  so- 
cialism AND  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY.  NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE. 
FARMER-LABOR  PARTY.  CONFERENCE  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  PO- 
LITICAL ACTION. 

The  commanding  prominence  of  two  great  political  parties 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  politics  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  So  prominent  and  so  firmly  intrenched  is  this 
"two-party  system"  that  it  is  customary  to  refer 
Partes.  to  ^^  other  parties,  collectively  and  severally,  as 

minor  or  "third"  parties.  At  times  minor  or  third 
parties  have  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  poHtical  his- 
tory of  this  country.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  induce  voters  to  leave  the  two  great  parties  which, 
for  the  time  being,  have  occupied  the  foreground,  for  the  sake 
of  voting  with  a  third  party.  The  probabiUty  of  such  a  party's 
carrying  a  national  or  even  a  state  election  is  usually  very  remote. 
No  third  party  has  risen  to  a  commanding  position  since  the 
rise  of  the  Republican  party  over  sixty  years  ago,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  National  Progressive  party. 

To  organize  a  new  party,  national  in  scope  and  capable  of 
competing  successfully  with  the  two  great  parties,  involves 
enormous  labor  and  expense,  and  has  appeared  more  and  more 
hopeless  as  the  country  has  expanded  territorially  and  increased 
in  population. 1  Republicans  and  Democrats  may  be  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  their  own  party;  nevertheless,  they  have  been 
content  for  the  most  part  to  vote  with  it  or  to  vote  with  the 

'On  these  difficulties,  see  M.  Sullivan,  "New  Parties  for  Old,"  World's 
Work,  XLIV,  641-647  (1922). 
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opposition  in  order  to  rebuke  their  own  party,  choosing  for  the 
time  being  what  they  regard  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  has 
been  difficult  and  well-nigh  impossible  to  induce  them  to  "throw 
away"  their  votes  by  voting  the  ticket  of  a  third  party.  Many 
even  prefer  to  stay  away  from  the  polls.  In  spite  of  this,  third 
parties  serve  an  important  purpose,  though  sometimes  they 
are  made  use  of  by  unscrupulous  and  designing  politicians  as  a 
means  of  corrupt  bargaining  or  trading  with  the  two  great 
parties. 

Third  parties  have  generally  been  composed  of  men  of  earnest 
convictions  and  zealous  purposes,  and  at  times  they  have  had 
a  modifying  or  restraining  influence  upon  the  course  of  one  of 
.         the  old  parties.    Sometimes  they  have  even  sharply 
Minor  turned  the  course  of  party  history,  as  did  the  Na- 

tional  Progressive  party  in  191 2.  They  are  often 
organized  and  directed  by  earnest  and  patriotic  men,  who,  car- 
ing little  for  the  causes  at  issue  between  the  old  parties,  use  a 
third  party  as  a  means  for  agitation  and  education,  and  as  a 
means  of  enabhng  a  considerable  body  of  political  opinion  to 
find  rational  expression  at  the  ballot-box. 

The  idea  that  men  must  vote  with  one  of  two  parties  is  very 
illogical  and  at  times  leads  to  absurd  political  inconsistencies. 
It  has  led  citizens  to  vote  for  men  whom  they  did  not  trust, 
and  to  subscribe  to  principles  in  which  they  did  not  believe. 
**It  is  often  an  obstacle  to  healthy  political  education  and  de- 
velopment. It  tends  to  induce  men  to  subordinate  their  real 
convictions  to  the  mere  idle  purpose  of  rallying  under  a  tradi- 
tional party  name  to  carry  an  election.  Rational  politics  re- 
quires that  men  should  stand  and  vote  together  for  what  they 
think  is  paramount.  To  go  with  a  party  which  the  voter  thinks 
is  fundamentally  wrong,  or  is  headed  entirely  in  the  wrong 
direction,  merely  because  the  other  party  is  worse,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  make  for  wholesome  politics  or  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  country.  Third  parties  do  a  great  service  in  en- 
abhng voters  to  stand  up  for  their  opinions."  ^ 

1  See  Woodburn  (1914),  pp.  206-208;  J.  N.  Lamed  "A  Criticism  of  Two- 
Party  Politics,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  CVII,  291  (191 1). 
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The  earliest  of  third  parties  was  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
which  arose  suddenly  in  1826  and  disappeared  within  a  few 
years.  Then  came  the  Liberty  party  about  1840,  and  the  Free 
"Thi  d"  ^^^  party  in  1848,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  Native 
Party  American  or  Know-nothing  party  of  the  early  fifties. 

In  1854-56  the  present  RepubHcan  party  first  ap- 
peared as  a  minor  or  third  party.  In  1872  a  schism  in  that 
party  produced  the  short-Hved  Liberal  RepubHcan  movement. 
The  same  year  saw  the  formation  of  the  Greenback  party,  and 
the  birth  of  the  longest-lived  of  all  our  third  parties,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Republicans,  namely,  the  Prohibition  party.  The 
People's,  or  Populist,  party  polled  2,000,000  votes  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1892,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.  Of 
more  recent  third  parties,  the  most  important  are  the  National 
Progressive  party  of  191 2,  the  Socialist  party,  organized  about 
1897,  and  the  Farmer-Labor  party  of  1920;  each  of  these  de- 
serves more  extended  comment. 

Of  overshadowing  importance  has  been  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Progressive  party  in 
191 2.  Although  very  short-lived,  the  party  left  a  deep  im- 
-,  .  .  press  on  both  national  and  state  legislation,  and  the 
Progressive  full  effects  of  the  movement  upon  the  history  of  the 
^^  ^'  country  cannot  now,  even  after  the  lapse  of  more 

than  a  decade,  be  fully  estimated.  For  upward  of  five  years 
preceding  191 2  there  had  been  two  more  or  less  antagonistic 
groups  or  factions  within  the  Republican  ranks.  One  element, 
composed  largely  of  the  younger  generation  of  party  leaders, 
and  called  at  first  the  "insurgents,"  and  later  the  "progres- 
sives," wished  to  commit  the  party  to  a  lowering  of  tariff  duties, 
and  to  new  policies  of  social  and  industrial  welfare  legislation 
and  increased  governmental  regulation  of  big  business  enter- 
prises. This  group  also  favored  the  newer  instruments  of  de- 
mocracy, such  as  the  direct  primary,  popular  election  of  sen- 
ators, the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall.  To  all 
of  these  things  the  older  party  leaders — the  "standpatters"  or 
"reactionaries,"  as  the  progressives  called  them — were  strongly 
opposed.     President  Taft's  administration,  which  fell  at  this 
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juncture,  so  far  from  smoothing  out  these  differences  did  much 
to  accentuate  them.^ 

The  attempt  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the  party  to  bring 
about  the  renomination  of  exrPresident  Roosevelt  on  a  "pro- 
gressive" platform  in  191 2  led  to  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
bitterly  fought  of  national-convention  contests,  in  which  the 
Roosevelt  forces  were  beaten  and  President  Taft  renominated. 
Finding  conditions  in  the  Republican  party  intolerable,  the  pro- 
gressives created  a  new  organization  and  called  it  the  National 
Progressive  party.  A  large  and  enthusiastic  national  conven- 
tion of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  new  movement,  held  in 
Chicago  in  August,  191 2,  adopted  a  long,  specific,  and  forward- 
looking  platform  of  political,  social,  and  economic  reforms,  and 
nominated  Roosevelt  for  the  presidency  and  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  the  election  that  fol- 
lowed, Roosevelt  received  over  4,000,000  popular  votes,  and 
8S  electoral  votes,  while  the  regular  Republican  nominee  re- 
ceived almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  fewer  popular  votes, 
and  only  8  electoral  votes.  This  Republican  debacle  enabled 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic  nominee,  to  win,  although 
his  popular  vote  fell  more  than  a  million  short  of  the  combined 
Progressive  and  Republican  vote.^ 

During  the  four  years  following  the  presidential  campaign  of 

191 2,  the  National  Progressive  party  maintained  strong  national 

and  state  organizations,  and  was  such  a  potent  force  in  state 

and  local  elections  that  many  of  the  legislative 

Reunion  of      measures  advocated  in  its  platform  of  1012  were 

Progressives      ^  ^  r-  7 

and  incorporated  in  federal  and  state  laws.     The  con- 

Republicans,  -IT  1        •  •         •  1 

1912-1916.      gressional  and  state  elections  occurrmg  m  1914  and 

1 91 5,  however,  revealed  a  marked  tendency  on  the 

part  of  Progressives  to  support  Republican  candidates  and  to 

^  The  beginnings  of  the  progressive  movement  are  lucidly  set  forth  by 
J.  P.  Dolliver,  "The  Forward  Movement  in  the  Republican  Party,"  Outlook, 
XCVI,  161-172  (1910):  F.  A,  Ogg,  National  Progress,  igo^-igiy,  Chs. 
X-XI;  and  by  C.  A.  Beard,  Contemporary  American  History,  Chs.  XI-XIII. 

2  The  text  of  the  National  Progressive  platform  of  191 2  may  be  found  in 
full  in  the  World  Almanac,  1913.  It  is  summarized  in  Outlook,  CI,  869 
(191 2),  and  in  former  editions  of  this  text-book,  Ch.  III. 
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give  up  their  independent  party  organization.  This  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  RepubHcan  leaders,  chastened  by  the 
defeat  of  191 2,  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  a  desire  to  win  back 
the  Progressives  and  consequently  exhibited  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  concession.  This,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
new  issues  growing  out  of  the  European  war  and  the  Mexican 
complications,  epitomized  in  the  popular  phrases  "American- 
ism" and  "Preparedness,"  as  well  as  a  common  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  seemed  to 
make  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  Re- 
publicans and  Progressives  to  forget  their  old  animosities  and 
to  join  forces  once  more  as  Republicans  in  order  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  in  191 6. 
Consequently,  when  the  Progressive  and  RepubHcan  national 
conventions  of  1916  found  themselves  in  substantial  harmony 
respecting  these  and  most  other  issues,  and  foresaw  inevitable 
defeat  for  both  parties  if  they  continued  to  be  di- 
Progressives  vided,  Colonel  Roosevelt  declined  the  Progressive 
Mr^Hu^hes  nomination  for  the  presidency  and  advised  all  Pro- 
gressives to  unite  in  support  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
RepubUcan  nominee.  This  reunion  was  resisted  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  more  radical  members  of  the  party,  but  appar- 
ently met  with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority,  at  least  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1916.  The  irreconcilables 
protested  this  amalgamation  and  declared  that  they  would 
maintain  a  separate  ticket  in  the  ensuing  election,  headed  solely 
by  the  party's  nominee  for  the  vice-presidency.  Colonel  John 
M.  Parker  of  Louisiana.  As  the  campaign  progressed  not  a 
few  of  the  former  Progressive  leaders,  including  Colonel  Parker, 
came  out  openly  in  support  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  The 
election  returns  in  November  indicated  that  this  dissident  ele- 
ment in  the  Progressive  party  was  more  numerous  than  had 
been  supposed,  that  the  schism  of  191 2  had  been  only  partially 
healed,  and  that  thousands  of  former  Progressives,  especially 
in  Western  states,  preferred  President  Wilson  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
whom  they  distrusted,  in  part  at  least  because  of  his  apparently 
close  affiliation  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Republican 
party.    There  probably  has  been  no  presidential  election  since 
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the  Civil  War  in  which  there  was  such  a  large  amount  of  split- 
ticket  or  independent  voting  as  in  that  of  191 6.  Evidently  one 
permanent  result  of  the  party  revolution  of  191 2  was  to  release 
from  their  former  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  a  large 
mass  of  voters  upon  whom  party  ties  rest  lightly,  and  who  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  "independents"  in  future  campaigns. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  National  Progressive  party,  tha 
Socialist  party  could,  by  reason  of  its  growth  and  distinctive 
doctrines,  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  recent 
minor  parties.  Its  rapid  accession  of  voters  had 
the  Socialist  made  it  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  state  and 
Party.  j^^^j  elections  in  some  sections  of  the  country;  and 

in  national  politics  also  it  had  been  rapidly  acquiring  strength, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  showing  the  combined  ^ 
Socialist  vote  in  recent  presidential  campaigns: 


1892 
1896 
1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1916 
1920 


VOTE 


21,164 
36,274 

127,553 
433,537 
463,800 
927,180 
598,516 
950,974 


INCREASE 


15,110 
91,279 
305,984 
30,337 
463,380 
328,664 
352,458 


PER  CENT 
GAIN  OR  LOSS 


714 
248.8 

239 

7 

100 

35 


4— 


58.8 


r^^^  The  principles  and  organization  of  a  political  party 

Principles  which  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  deserve  detailed 
consideration  by  all  students  of  American  politics. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  either  Socialism  or  a  Socialist.  There 
are  different  brands  of  Sociahsm  and  different  varieties  of  So- 
cialists. Some  Socialists  are  radical,  while  others  are  conser- 
vative; some  emphasize  one  set  of  principles  and  modus  oper- 
andi, while  others  lay  stress  upon  other  principles  and  a  differ- 

^By  "combined"  vote  is  meant  the  total  vote  of  the  Social  Democrat 
party  and  the  Socialist  Labor  party.  In  the  presidential  elections  of  1904 
and  191 2,  every  state  recorded  at  least  a  few  votes  for  the  SociaHst  ticket, 
while  in  1908  only  two  states  failed  to  do  so.  The  states  with  the  highest 
Socialist  vote  in  1920  were  New  York,  203,301;  Wisconsin,  85,041;  Illinois, 
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ent  programme.  Volume  after  volume  has  been  written  upon 
Socialism  and  Socialists  by  both  friends  and  critics,  and  from 
such  varying  points  of  view  that  the  average  student  is  quite 
bewildered.  To  add  to  his  confusion,  he  finds  the  ultra-con- 
servatives in  both  great  parties  stigmatizing  as  socialistic  cer- 
tain reforms  which  they  regard  as  too  radical  although  advo- 
cated by  members  of  their  own  party. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  Socialism  only  a  few  broad 
generahzations  can  be  advanced.  These  are  subject  to  numer- 
ous exceptions  and  variations;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  they  do  not  materially  misrepresent  the  main 
principles  of  economic  and  political  Socialism;  for  Socialism  is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  an  economic  theory  and  a  programme 
of  poUtical  action.  One  accordingly  finds  SociaUsm  a  proper 
subject  of  discussion  in  text-books  on  both  economics  and 
politics. 

As  an  economic  creed,  Socialism  may  be  said  to  have  two  aims, 
a  negative  and  a  positive,  each  directed  primarily  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  so-called  working  or  wage-earning 
classes.  Considered  with  reference  to  its  negative 
Econoiiuc  side,  SociaHsm  appears  as  a  movement  of  protest 
Socialism:  against  the  existing  economic  order.  Socialists  teach 
Side!  ^^  that  society,  under  the  present  capitalist  and  wage 

system,  is  divided  into  two  great  economic  classes. 
One  of  these  classes  includes  a  comparatively  small  body  of 
men,  the  capitalists,  who  own  substantially  all  the  tools  and 
implements  of  industry  by  means  of  which  wealth  is  created. 
This  class  very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  determines  the  conditions 
under  which  labor  is  carried  on  and  the  wages  which  the  work- 
ers shall  receive.  The  other  and  vastly  greater  class  consists  of 
the  employees  or  wage-earners  who  do  practically  all  the  work 
of  creating  wealth  with  these  tools  and  implements  of  industry. 

74,747;  Pennsylvania,  70,021;  California,  64,070;  Ohio,  57,147;  and  Minne- 
sota, 56,106. 

The  total  number  of  Socialists  reported  as  holding  office  in  1916  was  300; 
including  one  representative  in  Congress,  16  members  of  state  legislatures 
in  five  states,  24  mayors,  207  members  of  city  councils,  and  52  holding  other 
municipal  ofl&ces.     American  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  411. 
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Against  this  division  of  society  and  the  consequences  flowing 
from  it  SociaUsm  brings  its  indictment.^ 

The  Socialist  protests  (i)  against  the  exploitation  of  the  wage- 
earner  by  the  capitalists.  By  this  the  SociaUst  means  to  say 
that  the  wage-earners  as  a  class  are  universally  getting  less  for 
their  services  than  they  are  really  worth,  while  the  capitalist 
profits  thereby  unreasonably  and  unjustly.  This  exploitation 
is  regarded  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

SociaUsts  protest  (2)  that  the  present  economic  regime  per- 
mits the  growth  of  private  monopolies  and  offers  no  effective 
means  of  checking  them.  This  is  another  inevitable  result  of 
the  private  ownership  of  natural  resources  and  the  means  of 
production. 

The  Socialist  sees  (3)  only  chaos  in  the  present  arrangement 
of  society  and  the  lack  of  any  plan  for  the  constructive  devel- 
opment of  all  its  parts.  The  world  appears  as  a  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions to  the  Socialist.  Wherever  he  looks  he  sees  good 
and  bad,  abundance  and  scarcity,  the  greatest  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  **  Whatever  happens  to  be  seems  to  him 
but  the  result  of  blind  chance." 

Socialists  protest  (4)  against  the  wastefulness  of  the  present 
economic  system.  For  competition,  which  is  uneconomical,  they 
would  substitute  co-operation,  which  makes  for  economy.  Un- 
der the  competitive  system  much  is  done  in  duplicate  and  tripli- 
cate that  could  just  as  well  be  done  once  under  a  system  of  co- 
operation. 

Finally,  Socialists  protest  (5)  against  the  essentially  evil  na- 
ture of  competition,  which  seems  to  call  out  all  the  bad  in  hu- 
man nature  and  to  suppress  much  that  is  good.  "To  beat  their 
competitors  and  make  a  profit,  men  adulterate  food,  employ 
child  labor,  violate  factory  inspection  laws,  and  pay  low  wages."  ^ 

Expressed  in  other  words.  Socialism,  on  its  negative  side, 
seeks  the  abolition  of  those  fundamental  features  of  the  present 
economic  order  which  seem  to  justify  its  indictment,  namely, 

Outlook,  LXXXIV,  10  (1906);  ihid.,  XCV,  831  (1910). 
2  Nearing  and  Watson,  Economics,  470. 
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the  capitalist  class,  the  wage  system,  the  private  ownership  of 
land  and  natural  resources,  and  private  ownership  of  the  tools, 
implements,  or  machinery  by  which  wealth  is  created.  Some 
Socialists  would  go  so  far  as  to  do  away  with  all  private  own- 
ership of  property.  The  more  moderate  Socialists  would  not 
totally  abolish  private  property,  but  would  merely  confine  it 
to  things  which  minister  directly  to  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants,  as,  for  example,  houses,  clothes,  food,  and  the  like. 

But  Sociahsm  is  more  than  a  protest  against  the  existing  or- 
der. It  has  also  a  positive  aim  and  a  programme  for  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  society.  Having  aboHshed  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property,  the  Socialist  beUeves  that 
Side.  '^^^^^^  ^  general  amelioration  of  society  would  take  place 
if  the  entire  ownership  of  land  and  the  instruments 
used  in  producing  wealth  were  transferred  to  the  state  or  to 
the  government  as  the  agent  of  the  state.  The  state  or  govern- 
ment would  thus  become  the  "director  of  all  industrial  under- 
takings. All  business  managers  and  workmen  would  then  be- 
come government  ofl&cials  employed  in  government  enterprises. 
Private  initiative  and  competition  in  industry  would  be  super- 
seded by  state  initiative."  ^  The  details  of  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustries would  be  "intrusted  to  men  who  are  technically  fa- 
miliar with  its  processes,  precisely  as  it  is  now  intrusted  to 
managers  by  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation;  in  short,  the 
whole  of  industry  will  represent  a  giant  corporation  in  which 
all  the  citizens  are  stockholders,  and  the  state  will  represent  a 
board  of  directors  acting  for  the  whole  people."  ^ 

Stated  a  little  more  concretely.  Socialism  means  that  the  city, 
or  county,  or  state,  or  the  nation,  each  in  its  separate  sphere, 
would  own  "all  the  trolleys,  all  the  railways,  all  the  factories, 
all  the  mines,  all  the  forests;  in  a  word,  all  these  in- 
Appficadons  dustrial  enterprises  which  are  now  carried  on  by 
Prindpfes  groups  of  men  acting  together."  ^  Our  government 
now  owns  the  post-office,  and  most  governments 
own  the  telegraph.    "Nearly  all,"  says  Professor  Ely,  "own  the 

>  Ibid.  2  E.  V.  Debs,  Independent,  LXV,  879  (1908). 

Wutlook,  XCV,  833  (19 10). 
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wagon  roads.  Some  own  the  canals  and  railways.  Many  gov- 
ernments own  factories.  Probably  every  government  does  at 
least  a  little  manufacturing.  Most  governments  cultivate  for- 
ests and  some  cultivate  arable  lands.  We  have  only  to  imagine 
an  extension  of  what  already  exists  until  government  enterprise 
dominates  in  manufactures,  mining,  transportation,  and  carries 
on,  in  short,  most  productive  enterprises,  and  we  have  Social- 
ism pure  and  simple."  ^ 

The  socialized  state  would  organize  and  direct  this  compli- 
cated industry  as  our  government  now  organizes  and  directs  the 
army,  or  the  post-office,  or  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  would  "assign  to  every  one  his  place  in  this  great 
industrial  organization,"  and  would  "take  all  the  proceeds  and 
divide  them  equitably  among  all  the  people."  The  state  would 
become  the  employer,  for  the  capitalist  would  cease  to  be,  and 
all  citizens  of  the  state  would  be  the  employees.  "Each  man*s 
task  would  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  state,  and  by  the  state 
the  hours  and  conditions  of  his  labor  would  be  determined  and 
his  wages  allotted."  ^ 

Regarding  the  means  of  realizing  these  positive  aims  of  So- 
cialism, one  group,  who  may  be  designated  as  the  revolutionary 
Socialists,  looks  forward  to  a  general  uprising  on  the  part  of 
the  masses,  who  will  first  obtain  control  of  the 
of  Achieving  government,  then  confiscate  all  land  and  capital 
ReaiLation  goods,  and  finally  inaugurate  the  system  of  state- 
conducted  industry.  A  second  group  condemns 
violent  and  revolutionary  measures  and  looks  forward,  instead, 
to  "a  gradual  transition  to  Socialism  through  a  step-by-step 
extension  of  the  functions  of  government,  to  be  defended,  at 
each  stage,  not  by  any  preconceived  preference  for  Socialism, 
but  by  the  exigencies  of  each  situation."  Judged  by  its  plat- 
forms of  1908  and  191 2,  the  present  Socialist  party  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  placed  in  this  category.  Still  a  third 
group  of  Socialists  looks  for  the  new  system  as  the  result  of  a 


^  R.  T.  Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics  (rev.  ed.,  1908),  519. 
^OuUook,  XCV,  833  (1910). 
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revolutionary,  though  entirely  voluntary,  change  approved  by 
all  classes  because  the  competitive  system  will  have  become 
intolerable.^ 

Acceptance  of  such  an  economic  creed,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment would  serve  not  only  as  the  political  but  also  as  the  in- 
dustrial agent  of  society,  seems  to  lead  logically  to  an  active 
participation  in  politics.  Only  thus  would  it  seem 
Socialism.  ^^^^  SociaHsm  can  hope  to  realize  both  its  negative 
and  its  positive  aims.  As  a  political  party,  there- 
fore, the  SociaHsts  seek  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  voters  in  order  to  secure  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, national,  state,  or  local.  AccompHshing  this,  the  party 
would  be  in  a  position  to  substitute  the  Socialist  political-eco- 
nomic programme  for  the  present  capitalist  and  wage  system. 
If  the  more  moderate  SociaHsts  were  in  the  majority,  this  change 
would  be  effected  gradually  and  doubtless  by  strictly  legal  proc- 
esses. Should  the  more  revolutionary  Socialists  predominate, 
the  transformation  would  be  more  abrupt  and  would  doubtless 
be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  confiscation  and  disregard  of 
existing  legal  rights.  Or,  failing  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  mas- 
tery of  the  governmental  machinery,  the  Socialists  hope  to  ac- 
quire such  poUtical  strength  that  one  or  both  great  parties, 
needing  and  desiring  their  support,  will  be  willing  to  conced^ 
some  or  all  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  Socialism  and  an- 
nex, so  to  speak,  at  least  the  substance  of  its  programme  of  re- 
form under  a  different  name. 

In  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  recently  in  Great  Britain, 
Socialists  as  a  distinct  party,  or  as  a  potent  group  within  a 
larger  party,  have  long  constituted  a  political  factor  of  the  first 
importance.  In  the  United  States  for  twenty  years 
P^rties^i^rT  *^  preceding  the  World  War  there  were  two  Socialist 
Sut^"^^^^  parties,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the  Social- 
Democratic  party,  usually  called  merely  the  Social- 
ist party. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  between  1879  and  1899,  it  was 
'  H.  R.  Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics,  527. 
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the  dominant  factor  in  the  SociaUst  movement  in  this  country.^ 
To-day  the  party  is  a  mere  remnant  and  plays  a 
Labo^^Party^  negligible  part  in  American  politics.  Its  total  vote 
for  president  in  1904  was  only  31,249,  while  in  1908 
it  dwindled  to  15,421,  although  it  rose  to  29,259  in  1912,  and 
31,175  in  1920.  This  party  makes  its  appeal  almost  exclusively 
to  the  working  classes.  It  declared  in  its  platform  of  1908  that 
"man  cannot  exercise  his  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  without  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  tools 
with  which  to  work.  Deprived  of  these,  his  life,  liberty,  and 
fate  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  class  that  owns  these  essentials 
for  work  and  production."  ^  a  radical  appeal  was  made  to  the 
working  classes  to  unite  against  the  property-owning  class. 
The  radical  character  of  the  party  was  reflected  in  its  presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1908.  The  nominee  was  M.  R.  Preston,  then 
serving  a  sentence  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Nevada  State 
Penitentiary  for  the  murder  of  an  employer  committed  while 
Preston  was  serving  as  a  picket  in  time  of  strike.  Preston  is 
regarded  by  the  Socialist  Labor  party  as  one  of  its  martyrs  in 
its  warfare  upon  capitalism.^  While  declaring  war  upon  the 
present  regime,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  puts  forward  no  defi- 
nite programme  of  reconstruction. 

The  Social-Democratic  party,  now  called  the  Socialist  party, 
has  been  making  rapid  strides  since  its  organization  in  1897. 
In  the  presidential  election  of  191 2  it  polled  nearly  a  million 
Th  So  ■  1  votes.  The  majority  of  this  party,  unlike  the  ma- 
Democratic  jority  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  seem  to  entertain 
moderate  rather  than  radical  socialistic  views;  they 
are  sometimes  called  opportunists.  Nevertheless  there  is,  even 
within  this  party,  a  radical  element  of  considerable  strength, 
which  wishes  to  go  further  than  the  moderates  in  their  plans 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order.  In  its  origin  the  Socialist 
party  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  two  elements:  one  an  ele- 

^  See  M.  Hillquit's  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States  (1903). 

2  The  platforms  of  both  Socialist  parties  for  1908,  191 2,  and  19 16  maybe 
found  in  the  World  Almanac  and  similar  publications  for  19 10,  1913,  and 
191 7,  respectively.  ^  Independent,  LX.Wf  8gi  (1908). 
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ment  seceding  from  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  having  become 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  that  party,  and  the  other  a  new 
SociaHst  organization  which  had  grown  up  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  SociaHst  Labor  party.  The  person  most  active  in  organ- 
izing the  party  and  most  conspicuous  in  its  subsequent  history 
is  Eugene  V.  Debs.^ 

The  SociaHst  party  has  a  weU-developed  and  distinctive  or- 
ganization in  a  majority  of  the  states.    Its  nucleus  consists  of 
the  "enrolled"  or  dues-paying  members,  who  have  signed  an 
application   form    indorsing   the   constitution   and 

Membership.       .      .  ,    ,  i    i     i      •  i     • 

platform  of  the  party  and  declarmg  their  severance 
of  all  relations  with  other  parties.  The  number  of  such  mem- 
bers reached  its  maximum  of  105,000  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
The  schism  which  appeared  in  the  party  that  year  had  by  1923 
reduced  the  number  of  dues-paying  members  to  approximately 
15,000,  of  whom  some  10,000  were  in  the  English-speaking 
branches,  and  5,000  in  various  foreign -language  federations. 
This  marked  decline  in  membership  is  in  part  the  result  of 
the  party's  attitude  toward  the  World  War  and  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  in  Russia,  to  be  explained  presently. 

Like  the  major  parties,  the  SociaHst  party  has  adopted  a 
platform  in  every  presidential  campaign  since  1908.  This  has 
included  not  only  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  of  the 

party,  but  also  a  list  of  specific  economic,  political, 
Pktfonns.       ^^^   social   reforms,   or    "demands,"   designed   to 

serve  as  a  "working  programme"  for  the  guidance 
of  Socialists  holding  public  office.  Some  of  the  reforms  advo- 
cated receive  the  hearty  approval  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  platform  of  the  Na- 
tional Progressives  in  191 2.  There  are  other  features,  however, 
which  meet  with  very  wide  disapproval,  notably  the  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  the  United  States  senate,  of  the  veto  power 
of  the  president,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  Acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional;  and  in  19 16  appeared 
an  entirely  new  ground  for  unfavorable  criticism.'* 

*  Hillquit,  op.  cil. 

'The  phvtform  of  1916  is  printed  in  full  in  the  previous  (191 7)  edition  of 
this  book;  also  in  World  Almanac,  191 7,  and  similar  publications. 
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The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  platform  adopted  that 
year  was  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  European  War 
then  in  progress,  and  the  strong  opposition  expressed  "to  mih- 

.  tary  preparedness,  to  any  appropriations  of  men 

toward  the  and  money  for  war  or  militarism,"  while  the  present 
capitalistic  system  exists.  In  less  than  a  year  after 
the  adoption  of  this  platform,  the  United  States  had  entered 
the  conflict,  and  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter  a  special  national 
convention  of  the  Socialist  party  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  in 
April,  191 7,  attended  by  about  200  delegates.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  gathering  was  the  consideration  of  the  war  crisis, 
the  attitude  which  the  party  should  take,  and  the  line  of  ac- 
tivity which  it  should  follow. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  pro-German  element,  the  con- 
vention adopted  a  series  of  declarations  prepared 
Resolutions,  by  a  committee  including  Victor  Berger  and  Morris 
1917-  Hillquit  which,  in  condensed  form,  were  as  follows: 

The  Socialist  party  of  theTJnited  States  .  .  .  proclaims  unalter- 
able opposition  to  the  war  just  declared  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  We  call  upon  the  workers  of  all  countries  to 
refuse  to  support  their  governments  in  their  wars.  .  .  .  The  war 
of  the  United  States  against  Germany  can  not  be  justified.  .  .  . 
It  is  cant  and  hypocrisy  to  say  that  the  war  is  not  directed  against 
the  German  people,  but  against  the  Imperial  government  of  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  We  brand  the  declaration  of  war  by  our  government 
as  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  against  the 
nations  of  the  world.  In  all  modern  history  there  has  not  been  a 
war  more  unjustifiable  than  the  war  in  which  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage. .  .  .  We  recommend  to  the  workers  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  following  course  of  action: 

Continuous,  active,  and  public  opposition  to  the  war.  .  .  .  Un- 
yielding opposition  to  all  legislation  for  military  or  industrial  con- 
scription. Should  such  conscription  be  forced  upon  the  people, 
we  pledge  ourselves  ...  to  the  support  of  all  mass  movements  in 
opposition  to  conscription.  .  .  .  We  recommend  that  the  conven- 
tion instruct  our  elected  representatives  in  Congress,  in  state  legis- 
latures, and  in  local  bodies  to  vote  against  all  proposed  appropria- 
tions or  loans  for  military,  naval  and  other  war  purposes.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  that  the  convention  instruct  the  National  Executive 
Committee  to  initiate  an  organized  movement  .  .  .  for  concerted 
action  along  the  lines  of  our  programme. 
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The  adoption  of  these  anti-war  declarations  resulted  in  the 
immediate  withdrawal  from  the  party  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prominent  members,  notably  John  Spargo,  Charles  E. 
Russell,  and  Allen  L.  Benson,  presidential  candi- 
the^arty.  ^^^^  ^^  iQi^,^  Apparently,  however,  this  secession 
was  pretty  well  offset  by  the  new  accessions  to  the 
party.  The  average  of  membership  during  1916  was  83,284; 
for  191 7,  it  was  80,694;  and  for  1918,  it  was  74,519.  It  was  also 
reported  in  191 7  that  the  subscriptions  to  all  Socialist  news- 
papers, except  those  suppressed  by  the  government,  increased 
from  25  to  100  per  cent. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Socialist  party  held  to  its  position 
of  ''continuous,  active,  and  public  opposition  to  the  war." 
Attempts  by  minority  groups  to  secure  a  repudiation,  or  at 
least  a  revision  or  re-statement,  of  the  party  position  proved 
futile;  in  one  case  the  executive  committee  of  the  party  went 
so  far  as  to  refuse  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  referendum  of 
the  membership  for  decision.^ 

The  national  convention  held  in  New  York  in  May,  1920, 
was  marked  by  a  very  intense  struggle  between  the  moderates 
and  radicals  over  the  form  and  content  of  the  platform.  The 
more  moderate  element  succeeded  in  preventing  an 
of^i92c^  indorsement  of  "the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat" 
and  of  the  soviet  form  of  government,  which  the 
radical  sympathizers  with  the  Russian  Bolshevists  ardently 
favored.  A  compromise  was  finally  reached  to  the  effect  that 
the  SociaHst  party  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  "federate" 
with  the  Bolshevists,  but  will  not  submit  to  dictation  from  them. 

As  finally  adopted,  the  platform,  after  the  usual  arraignment 
of  capitalism  and  the  major  parties,  falls  into  two  main  divisions 
dealing  with  foreign  relations  and  domestic  issues,  respectively. 
In  the  former  section,  the  party  declared  that  it  favored  (i) 

^  A  Social  Democratic  League  was  formed  by  these  seceders,  which,  in 
iQiQ,  claimed  a  membership  of  1,100.  Several  of  those  who  withdrew 
published  letters  explaining  their  action.  See  R.  P.  Stokes,  "A  Confession," 
Century,  XCV,  457-459  (1918). 

'See  American  Year  Book,  1917,  pp.  31-32,  395-396;  ibid.,  1918,  pp. 
444-445- 
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the  cancellation  of  war  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by  for-^ 
eign  nations;  (2)  a  liberal  extension  of  credits  for  rebuilding 
Europe  on  the  understanding  that  all  war  debts  between  such 
countries  be  cancelled;  (3)  dissolution  of  "the  mischievous  or- 
ganization called  the  League  of  Nations,"  and  creation  of  a 
more  democratic  international  structure;  (4)  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Ireland;  (5)  restoration  of  normal 
relations  with  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria. 

Under  "domestic  issues"  the  party  advocated  (i)  restora- 
tion of  civil  liberties  lost  during  the  war;  (2)  election  of  federal 
judges;  (3)  direct  election  and  the  recall  of  the  president  and 
vice-president;  (4)  selection  of  the  cabinet  by  Congress;  (5) 
equal  suffrage;  (6)  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution  by 
popular  referendum;  (7)  nationalization  of  banks,  railroads, 
shipping,  mines,  oil  wells,  grain-elevators,  packing-houses,  and 
insurance;  (8)  minimum  wages  and  a  shorter  work-day;  and 
(9)  payment  of  our  internal  war  debt  by  a  capital  levy.^ 

The  convention  nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs  for  president, 
and  Seymour  Stedman  of  Chicago  for  vice-president.  In  the 
election  of  1920  this  ticket  polled  over  900,000  votes,  a  gain  of 

more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  presiden- 
Vot?,  ?92o.      tial  election.    This  large  vote,  however,  was  mainly 

a  protest  vote,  and  by  no  means  correctly  indicated 
the  real  strength  of  the  Socialist  party.  At  the  present  time, 
indeed,  the  Socialist  movement  in  this  country  is  in  a  badly 

disrupted  and  demoraHzed  condition.  This  is  due 
o/th?  ^°'  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  before  the  World 
Party^^^         War  there  had  been  a  radical  minority  in  the  party, 

chafing  under  the  conservatism  of  the  majority; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  moderates  had  been  successful  in  re- 
straining and  compromising  with  the  radicals.  The  war,  and 
especially  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  Russia,  gave  this  "left 
wing"  renewed  courage  and  determination  to  force  its  convic- 
tions upon  the  party.     In  view  of  this  general  situation  and 

^Independent,  CII,  284,  288  (1920);  New  International  Year  Book,  1920, 
p.  707;  Nation,  CX,  675  (1920);  Current  History,  XII,  395  (1920). 
2  See  F.  E.  Haynes,  Social  Politics  in  the  United  States  (1924),  288  ff. 
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serious  local  dissensions  in  certain  states,  notably  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  an  emergency  national  convention,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  all  shades  of  Socialist  opinion, 
was  held  in  Chicago  in  September,  191 9. 

All  attempts  to  compose  these  family  differences  proving  in- 
effectual, the  left  wing,  or  radicals,  seceded  from  the  conven- 
tion, and  then  almost  immediately  split  into  two  factions,  one 
assuming  the  name.  Communist  Party,  and  the  other,  the 
Communist  Labor  Party. ^  For  a  short  time,  there  were  thus 
four  rival  Socialist,  or  near-socialist,  parties  or  groups;  but  about 
a  year  later,  a  union  of  the  Communist  factions  was  effected. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the  numerical  strength  of 
any  of  these  groups;  but  an  official  estimate  in  1922  placed  the 
membership  of  the  Socialist  party  at  about  15,000,  of  which 
number  10,000  were  to  be  found  in  the  English-speaking  branches 
and  the  rest  in  the  foreign-language  branches.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Communist  party  probably  does  not  exceed  10,500. 

The  Communists  have  little  in  common  with  the  Socialists; 
indeed,  they  are  openly  hostile  to  the  Socialist  party,  and 
charge  it  with  being  reactionary.  They  are  likewise  hostile 
to  trade  unions,  and  especially  to  the  American 
Communists.  Federation  of  Labor;  whereas  Socialists  have  long 
looked  with  approval  upon  trade  unions,  and  have 
won  many  supporters  in  that  quarter  in  years  past. 

The  Communists  are  self-declared  Bolshevists;  they  indorse 
the  revolutionary  programme  of  the  Third  (Moscow)  Interna- 
tional, the  authors  of  which  were  Lenin  and  Trotsky;  and  they 
favor  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  by  the  establishment  of  a 
soviet  republic  through  direct  mass  action.  The  attempt  to 
propagate  these  radical  and  revolutionary  doctrines  led  to 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  to  suppress  the 

*  For  an  excellent  exposition  of  causes  of  this  schism  and  the  divergent 
views  of  the  irreconcilable  factions,  see  G.  S.  Watkins,  "The  Present  Status 
of  Socialism  in  the  United  States,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  CXXIV,  821-830 
(1919);  "Revolutionary  Communism  in  the  United  States,"  Am.  Pol. 
Set.  Rev.,  XIV,  14-33  (1920);  F.  E.  Haynes,  Social  Politics  in  the  United 
States,  Ch.  XII  (1924);  J.  Oneal,  "Changing  Fortunes  of  American 
Socialism,"  Current  History,  XX,  92-94  (1924). 
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organization  and  punish  its  leaders.  As  a  result,  the  Commu- 
nist party  reorganized  in  December,  1921,  under  the  name  of 
Workers'  Party  of  America;  but  the  latter  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  old  Communist  party  under  a  new  name. 

At  first  the  Communist  party  was  opposed  to  political  action, 
but  apparently  this  policy  has  been  abandoned,  at  least  in  part ; 
for  the  second  convention  of  the  party,  held  in  New  York  in 
December,  1922,  decided  to  organize  a  national  labor  party  by 
uniting  all  those  elements  in  trade  unions,  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, and  other  radical  groups,  that  are  in  favor  of  organized 
political  action.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  stated  that  the  party 
would  also  adopt  a  policy  of  "boring  from  within"  in  those  or- 
ganizations that  oppose  political  action,  by  organizing  small 
campaigning  groups  within  their  ranks.  As  yet,  however,  none 
of  the  radical  or  communist  groups  which  appeared  in  the 
wake  of  the  Socialist  disruption  have  cut  any  figure  in  poli- 
tics, nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so  in  the  immediate  future.^ 

Between  191 6  and  1920,  several  movements,  having  no  con- 
nection with  Socialism,  were  launched  by  radical  or  "liberal" 
groups  for  the  organization  of  a  new  party  with  more  distinc- 
tive principles  and  policies  than  either  the  Demo- 
Labor  Party,  cratic  or  Republican  party  now  has.  One  of  these 
movements  originated  among  the  radical  leaders  of 
organized  labor,  and  had  in  view  the  creation  of  an  independent 
labor  party,  analogous  to  the  powerful  British  Labor  party. 
Although  the  plan  encountered  much  open  opposition,  even  de- 
nunciation, from  the  ofiicials  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  other  conservative  labor  leaders,  an  organization 
was  effected  in  191 9,  and  a  national  convention  was  held  in 
Chicago,  in  July,  1920.  In  the  meantime,  another  organization 
of  persons  who  liked  to  call  themselves  "  liberals,"  namely  the 
"Committee  of  Forty-Eight,"  had  been  actively  endeavoring 

^  There  is  an  erroneous  idea  current  that  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World  (the  I.  W.  W.)  is  a  political  party.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  strictly 
an  industrial  organization,  having  nothing  to  do  with  political  action  and 
being  generally  opposed  to  participation  in  politics.  It  was  organized  in 
Chicago  in  1904,  has  been  in  existence  ever  since,  and  was  not  one  of  the 
elements  seceding  from  the  ill-fated  Socialist  convention  in  1919. 
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to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  all  voters  who  for  any  reason  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  programmes,  policies,  or  leadership  of  the 
major  parties.  Their  national  convention  met  in  Chicago  con- 
currently with  that  of  the  Independent  Labor  party.  After 
prolonged  negotiations,  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  two  parties  was 
effected  under  the  designation,  *' Farmer-Labor  Party,"  a  name 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  appeal  strongly  both  to  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  cities  and  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country,  especially  those  states  in  which  the  Non-Partisan 
League  movement  had  gained  great  momentum  in  the  few 
years  immediately  preceding.  The  platform  of  the  new  party 
embodied  an  attempt  to  combine  the  divergent  views  of  the 
"intellectuals"  who  made  up  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight, 
and  the  radical  labor  group.^  P.  P.  Christensen,  of  Utah,  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency;  but  in  the  election  he  received  a 
negligible  vote  of  only  265,411  in  the  entire  country. 

This  poor  showing,  however,  did  not  deter  the  leaders  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  party  from  calling  a  conference-convention 
which  met  in  Chicago  in  July,  1923,  to  consider  plans  for  the 

future.  The  invitation  to  participate  in  this  con- 
Federated  ference  was  so  inclusive  as  to  justify  the  presence, 
LaborParty    ^^   relatively   large   numbers,   of  members   of   the 

Workers'  Party  of  America.^  Indeed,  it  was  charged 
by  the  more  conservative  Farmer-Labor  leaders  that  the  com- 
munists "packed"  the  convention,  "steam-rollered"  the  con- 
ference, and  "stole"  the  party  name.  At  all  events,  having  the 
votes,  they  rejected  a  platform  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Farmer-Labor  element,  and  forced  the  adoption  of  one  so  radi- 
cal and  "communistic"  that  the  Farmer-Labor  leaders  refused 
to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  organization.  As  one 
of  these  leaders  expressed  it,  "The  Farmer-Labor  party  called 
this  conference  in  good  faith  with  a  desire  for  political  unity. 
But  other  groups  invited  here  have  taken  advantage  and  in- 

^  For  the  platform  in  full  see  Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac,  1922,  pp. 
200-203. 

2  By  this  time  a  dozen  or  more  communist  organizations,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  national  in  its  scope,  had  appeared  under  various  names.  See  J. 
Oneal,  Current  History^  XX,  95  (1924). 
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jected  a  platform  that  .  .  .  will  kill  the  Farmer-Labor  party, 
and  means  death  to  the  ambitions  of  the  working-class  for 
twenty  years."  To  indicate  the  presence  of  this  new  element 
in  the  party,  the  name  was  changed  to  Federated  Farmer- 
Labor  party.  Apparently  this  meant  that  the  Workers'  Party 
of  America  had  become  merged  in  this  Federated  Farmer- 
Labor  party,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 
At  any  rate,  the  capture  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party  by  the 
communists  was  the  first  important  achievement  of  that  group 
since  their  party  resolved  to  engage  in  political  activity. 

Late  in  1923  the  leaders  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor 
party  issued  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  be  held  in  St. 
Paul,  in  June,  1924,  to  adopt  a  platform  and  nominate  a  presi- 
dential ticket.  When  the  convention  assembled  the  commu- 
nists outnumbered  and  outmanoeuvred  the  representatives  of 
the  more  moderate  Farmer-Labor  element,  forced  the  adoption 
of  a  platform  too  radical  to  please  the  latter,  and  nominated 
for  president,  Duncan  McDonald,  former  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  William  Bouck,  of  Wash- 
ington, for  vice-president.^ 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  July,  the  central  executive  committee 
of  this  party,  meeting  in  Chicago,  decided  to  part  company 
with  the  less  radical  Farmer-Labor  movement  and  to  come  out 
as  a  straight  Communist  party.  It  accordingly  voted  to  resume 
the  name  of  Workers'  Party  of  America,  originally  adopted  by 
the  Communists  in  192 1,  to  withdraw  the  nomination  of  McDon- 
ald and  Bouck,  and  to  substitute  two  well-known  Communists, 
William  Z.  Foster,  of  Illinois,  and  Benjamin  Gitlow,  of  New 
York,  as  the  party's  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency,  respectively.^ 

While  the  radical  groups  just  described  were  forming  and 

^  The  Farmer-Labor  leaders  in  this  convention  originally  planned  to 
nominate  Senator  LaFollette;  but  he  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  con- 
sidered because  of  the  prominence  of  communist  leaders  in  the  movement. 
See  R.  M.  Lovett,  "The  Farmer-Labor-Communist  Party,"  New  Republic, 
XXXIX,  153-154  (1924);  ''A  Workers'  Ticket  in  the  Field,"  Literary  Digest, 
LXXXII,  July  5,  1924,  p.  16. 

2  See  Literary  Digest,  August  2,  1924,  p.  19,  "  Our  First  *  Red '  Presi- 
dential Ticket." 
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coalescing,  there  appeared  what,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  may 
prove  to  be  the  beginnings  of  the  American  counterpart  to  the 

recently  successful  British  Labor  party  ;^  at  all  events, 
Conference  ^q  possible  germ  of  a  more  moderate  left-centre 
Progressive  party.  Others  see  in  these  developments  the  re- 
Action,  surgence  of  the  earher  progressive  movement,  which 

was  almost  completely  lost  to  sight  in  the  "twilight 
of  progressivism  "  that  marked  the  period  of  the  World  War  and 
the  years  immediately  following,  when  conservative  or  reac- 
tionary forces  everywhere  seemed  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
both  major  parties.  In  February,  1922,  a  Conference  for  Pro- 
gressive PoHtical  Action  was  held  in  Chicago,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  powerful  trade  unions,  notably  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods,  by  representatives  of  the  Non-Partisan  League, 
and  by  members  of  the  Socialist  and  Farmer-Labor  parties. 
The  conference  gave  serious  consideration  to  two  possible 
methods  of  organized  political  action,  namely,  the  creation  of 
a  third  party,  or  the  organization  of  independent  voting  in  the 
primaries  of  the  two  major  parties,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League.  The  latter  method  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  most  of  those  participating  in  this  conference,  and  was 
the  one  followed,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,^  in  the  con- 
gressional campaign  of  1922. 

The  elections  of  1922  gave  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
renewed  vitahty  of  this  "progressive"  movement.  Many  "pro- 
gressive" candidates,  nominated  in  some  instances  as  Demo- 
crats, but  in  more  instances  as  Republicans,  were  elected  by 
considerable  majorities,  especially  in  the  Middle  and  North- 
western states.  This  recrudescence  of  progressivism  was,  on 
the  whole,  spontaneous,  for  the  most  part  unorganized,  and  the 
result  of  little  if  any  co-operation  between  its  different  local 
leaders.  It  was  a  sort  of  insurrection,  or  a  series  of  local  in- 
surrections, against  the  continued  domination  in  national  poli- 
tics of  conservative,  "reactionary,"  or  "Old  Guard"  forces. 

^  See  H.  L.  Varney,  "An  American  Labor  Party  in  the  Making,"  Current 
History,  XX,  86-91  (1924). 

*  In  Minnesota,  Senator  Shipstead  was  elected  on  a  Farmer-Labor  ticket. 
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Following  these  elections,  another  conference  of  Progressives 
was  held  in  Washington,  in  December,  1922,  attended  by  some 
300  men  and  women,  including  13  senators  and  21  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  some  of  whom  were  Democrats,  but  most  of 
whom  were  Repubhcans.  The  conference  gave  serious  consid- 
eration to  "ways  and  means  of  piecing  together  these  local 
progressive  insurrections  and  of  giving  them  a  general  staff 
and  a  common  programme. "  A  tentative  agreement  was  reached 
respecting  a  legislative  programme,  a  modus  operandi,^  and 
plans  for  the  further  organization  of  progressive  forces  through- 
out the  country.  Later  in  the  same  month  a  more  inclusive 
conference  of  progressives  was  held  in  Cleveland. ^ 

The  election  in  the  summer  of  1923  of  another  "radical" 
senator  from  Minnesota,  Magnus  Johnson ,  gave  further  encour- 
agement to  the  leaders  of  the  new  progressive  movement,  and 
furnished  additional  evidence  that  the  old  party  managers  have 
a  serious  problem  on  their  hands  in  the  Middle  and  Northwestern 
states,  where  the  agricultural  classes  have  for  some  years  been 
suffering  economic  distress  which  the  major  parties  have  done 
little  to  alleviate. 

The  present  (1924)  political  situation  in  these  states  is  in  no 
small  measure  the  result  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  a  non-partisan 
agrarian  movement,  which  first  appeared  in  North  Dakota  in 
^.    -T  iQii;  under  the  name  of  the  Farmers*  Non -Partisan 

The  Non-  ^   -^ 

Partisan  League.  The  early  successes  of  this  organization 
in  the  state  elections  of  North  Dakota  led  it  to 
enter  national  politics  in  191 7,  when  it  elected  John  M.  Baer 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  six-cornered  contest.^ 
Greatly  encouraged  by  this  victory,  the  leaders  of  the  League 
decided  to  extend  its  activities  into  neighboring  states;  and,  to 
indicate  this  enlarged  sphere,  the  name  was  changed  to  Na- 

^  On  the  methods  pursued,  see  H.  L.  Varney,  "An  American  Labor  Party 
in  the  Making,"  Current  History,  XX,  89-90  (1924). 

2  In  February,  1924,  another  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  at  which  the  preHminary  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the 
holding  of  a  national  convention  in  Cleveland  in  July. 

3  This  was  a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Baer  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term. 
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tional  Non-Partisan  League.  Since  1918,  the  League  has  been 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  politics  of  a  number  of  North- 
western states,  and  has  elected  a  few  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  Strictly  speaking,  the  League  is  not  a  po- 
litical party,  but  its  organization  and  activities  so  much  resem- 
ble those  of  a  regular  party  that  it  may  appropriately  receive 
consideration  in  this  chapter. 

The  League  is  not  a  political  party  in  this  sense:  it  does  not 
nominate  a  list  of  candidates  for  public  offices,  which  is  after- 
ward printed  upon  the  official  ballot  in  a  column  headed  "Na- 
_,    ^        ,    tional   Non-Partisan   League,"   or   even   with   the 

The  League's  •         i      i  •  i        i  <•  i 

Political  League  name  prmted  alongside  the  name  of  each 
^  ^  ^*  candidate.  Its  original  tactics  were,  and  still  are  in 
most  instances,  to  get  all  the  farmers  to  vote  one  way.  To  se- 
cure this  result,  pre-primary  meetings  or  conventions  are  held 
at  the  beginning  of  a  poUtical  campaign,  at  which  the  merits  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  aspirants  for  nomination  in  their 
respective  party  primaries  are  canvassed,  and  a  decision  reached 
as  to  which  candidates  can  be  depended  upon  to  support  the 
measures  or  policies  advocated  by  the  League  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmers.  In  this  way,  League  support  is  solidified  behind 
RepubUcan  or  Democratic  primary  candidates,  usually  the 
former;  and  the  successful  candidates  are  henceforth  known  as 
the  League  candidates,  although  their  names  appear  on  the 
official  ballot  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  other  words,  the  united  farmer-vote  is  used  to  "capture"  or 
"indorse"  the  nominees  of  one  of  the  estabUshed  party  tickets 
at  the  primary  and  to  win  the  election.  Thus,  Congressman 
Baer  was  elected  in  191 7  as  a  Republican  with  Non-Partisan- 
League  support ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  two  United  States 
senators  from  North  Dakota,  Ladd  and  Frazier.  Like  the 
regular  political  parties,  however,  the  League  has  its  own  cam- 
paign fund,  obtained  mainly  from  membership  dues;  also  its 
own  series  of  national  and  state  committees  closely  parallehng 
the  older  party  machinery.  It  has  also  supported  at  one  time 
or  another  a  large  number  of  newspapers,  notably  the  Non- 
Partisan  Leader, 
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The  main  objects  of  the  League  have  been  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  economic  distress  from  which  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  have  for  years  been  suffering;  also  to  redress  certain 
political  and  economic  grievances  of  the  agricul- 
MajorPar-  tural  classes.  To  that  end,  certain  experiments  in 
state  ownership  of  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills, 
in  state  banking,  and  state  hail  insurance,  among  other  things, 
have  been  tried  in  North  Dakota.  However  widely  people  may 
differ  respecting  the  wisdom  or  success  of  these  state-owned 
enterprises,  all  must  agree  that  the  League  movement  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  weakening  the  attachment  of  the  voters 
in  the  Western,  especially  the  Northwestern,  states  to  the  old 
party  organizations;  and  has  giv^  great  encouragement  to 
those  who  would  like  to  see  th^r  formation^  ©f*  a  new  "» progres- 
sive" or  ''liberal"  group,  either  within  the  fanks  of  one  of  the 
major  parties  or  as  an  independent  third  party;  capable  in  either 
case  of  holding  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus  virtually  able 
to  dictate  the  adoption  of  progressive  poHcies  and  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  demanded  by  the  agricultural  and  labor 
interests. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
economic  unrest  and  political  upheaval  attending  the  Non- 
partisan League  movement  and  are  also  capitalizing  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  elsewhere  with  the  conserva- 
Promote^s!^  tism  of  both  major  parties  as  well  as  the  distrust 
engendered  by  the  disclosures  attending  recent 
congressional  investigations,  are  the  anti-communists  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  party,  leaders  of  influential  labor  organizations, 
notably  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  and  garment  workers'  unions, 
as. well  as  members  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  and  old  Com- 
mittee of  Forty-eight.  To  these  should  be  added  prominent  So- 
cialists who,  seeing  their  own  party  rapidly  undergoing  dissolu- 
tion, ^  feel  that  the  only  prospect  of  attaining  some  of  the  ends 
for  which  their  party  has  striven  lies  in  uniting  with  these  other 

^  Speaking  of  the  Socialist  party  at  the  opening  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1924,  the  former  managing  editor  of  the  Socialist  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Call,  says:  "...  There  is  scarcely  enough  of  it  left  to  salvage 
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elements  in  the  hope  that  all  may  eventually  become  fused  into 
a  new  and  independent  third  party. 

The  Conference  for  Political  Action,  mentioned  above,  has 
been  the  medium  through  which  the  federation  of  these  differ- 
ent radical  or  progressive  elements  has  been  attempted.  Look- 
ing forward  to  the  presidential  campaign  of  1924 
Progressive  in  the  Confident  expectation  that  the  candidates 
Convention,  ^^^  platforms  of  the  two  major  parties  would  be 
too  conservative  to  satisfy  them,  the  Conference 
appointed  a  national  committee  which,  early  in  1924,  issued  a 
call  for  a  national  convention  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  July  4. 
Upward  of  a  thousand  delegates  attended,  but  instead  of  rep- 
resenting states,  as  is  the  rule  in  major-party  conventions,  they 
represented  organizations,  e.  g.,  trade  unions,  the  Non-Partisan 
League,  and  the  Sociahst  and  Farmer-Labor  parties.  It  was 
the  general  expectation  that  the  convention  would  either 
"nominate"  or  "indorse"  Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  presidency,  his  willingness  to  lead  this  movement  having 
been  previously  ascertained  through  informal  interviews  and 
correspondence.  On  the  eve  of  the  convention,  therefore,  the 
national  committee  extended  a  formal  written  invitation  to  him 
"as  the  outstanding  leader  in  the  progressive  forces  in  the 
United  States,"  to  make  the  race  for  the  presidency,  declaring 
that  "the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  have  both  for- 
feited all  claims  to pubHc  confidence,"  and  have  failed  "to  purge 
themselves  of  the  evil  influences  that  now  dominate  them."  In 
his  formal  reply,  read  to  the  convention  by  his  son,  Senator  La- 
Follette discussed  the  political  situation  and  the  shortcomings 
of  the  major  parties  at  considerable  length,  and  closed  with  the 
declaration  that  "I  shall  submit  my  name  as  an  independent 
progressive  candidate  for  president,  together  with  the  names  of 
duly  qualified  candidates  for  electors  for  filing  on  the  ballot  in 

and  weld  with  another  group.  It  has  neither  good-will  nor  bad  to  bequeath 
to  another  organization.  It  is  a  political  ghost  stalking  in  the  graveyard 
of  current  events  seeking  respectable  burial.  The  majority  of  its  former 
voting  membership  is  back  in  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
from  which  it  came.  Its  foreign  membership  seceded  five  years  ago,  aflBli- 
ating  with  the  Communist  groups.  .  .  ." — D.  Karsner,  "The  Passing  of 
the  Socialist  Party,"  Current  History,  XX,  402-408  (1924). 
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every  state  in  the  Union.  My  appeal  will  be  spread  to  every 
class  of  the  people,  and  to  every  section  of  the  country." 

The  convention  then,  in  deference  to  Senator  LaFollette's 
wishes,  proceeded  to  "indorse"  him  as  an  "independent"  can- 
didate, instead  of  "nominating"  him  as  the  candidate  of  a  new 
party,^  as  the  Socialists  and  some  others  would  have  preferred 
to  do.  The  general  public,  however,  is  likely  to  brush  aside 
such  quibbles  or  technicalities  and  to  look  upon  his  candidacy 
as  equivalent  to  a  nomination  by  a  new  Progressive  party .^ 

As  had  been  expected,  the  convention  adopted  a  radical  pro- 
gramme largely  based  upon  resolutions  drafted  by  Senator  La- 
FoUette  a  few  weeks  earlier  and  submitted  to  the  RepubHcan 
national  convention,  then  meeting  in  the  same  city  and  audi- 
torium, and  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  that  body.  After  as- 
sailing the  record  of  the  old  parties,  the  LaFoUette  platform 
presents  a  very  specific  "programme  of  pubHc  service,"  dealing 
with  monopoHes,  government  ownership  of  water-power  and 
railroads,  the  banking  system,  judicial  review  of  legislation, 
taxation,  foreign  relations,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects. 
The  full  text  of  the  platform  may  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
and  it  deserves  careful  comparison  with  the  platforms  of  the 
two  major  parties. 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  LaFollette  or 
Progressive  convention,  SociaHsts  to  the  number  of  about  150 
assembled  in  national  convention  at  Cleveland.  The  outstand- 
j,    .  ..  ing  question  for  this  body  to  decide  was  whether  to 

Convention,  put  up  a  regular  Socialist  presidential  ticket,  as  the 
^^^'^*  party  has  regularly  done  since  its  organization,  or 

refrain  from  making  such  nominations  this  year  and  simply  in- 
dorse the  nomination  of  Senator  LaFollette.  After  full  debate, 

^  This  distinction  is  based  upon  Senator  LaFollette's  desire  to  retain  his 
nominal  membership  in  the  Republican  party,  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
be  less  easy  to  do  if  he  ran  as  the  nominee  of  a  rival  party. 

'^No  vice-presidential  candidate  was  named  by  the  convention,  but  the 
selection  was  left  to  Senator  LaFollette,  the  LaFoUette-for-President  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  for  Progressive 
Political  Action.  This  group  later  selected  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
Montana,  for  the  vice-presidency. 
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the  convention  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  at  the  same  time 
decided  to  continue  to  maintain  its  separate  party  organiza- 
tion, pending  the  possible  formation  of  a  new  third  party  after 
the  presidential  election  of  1924. 

This  unusual  action  on  the  part  of  the  SociaHsts  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  consideration  of  the  dwindling  numbers  of  "en- 
rolled" members  in  the  party,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  stands  for  political  revolt,  is  a  bitter  foe  of  "  the 
interests,"  and  is  thus  helping  to  create  a  class  consciousness 
which  it  is  hoped  will  hasten  the  adoption  of  SociaUst  tenets. 
Furthermore,  it  is  beheved  by  some  that  through  this  tempo- 
rary alliance  with  the  LaFollette  party,  Socialists  will  be  able 
to  get  a  hearing  in  circles  heretofore  closed  to  them,  and  will 
become  "the  spiritual  department  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment." Apparently,  therefore,  the  indorsement  of  LaFollette 
by  the  Socialists  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  "They  will  use 
him,  capitalize  his  influence  and  prestige,  and  disseminate  their 
own  ideas  while  ostensibly  campaigning  for  him.  LaFollette  is 
their  wooden  horse  with  whose  help  they  hope  to  capture  the 
citadel  of  American  radical  opinion."  ^ 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  The  history  and  influence  of  each  of  the  following  minor  par- 
ties: (a)  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  (b)  the  Workingmen's  party  of 
New  York  City,  1829-183 1,  (c)  the  Liberty  party,  (d)  the  Free  Soil 
party,  (e)  the  Native  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  (/)  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  (g)  the  Greenback  party,  (h)  the  Prohibition 
party,  (i)  the  Populist  party,  (j)  American  Protective  Association, 
(k)  the  National  party  (191 7),  and  (/)  the  Single  Tax  party  (1920). 
(In  addition  to  the  Bibliography  in  the  appendix,  consult  the  larger 
works  on  American  history,  such  as  McMaster,  Rhodes,  Schouler.) 

2.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  "insurgent"  or  progressive  movement  in 
the  Republican  party  down  to  191 2. 

3.  What  events  connected  with  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion of  191 2  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Progres- 
sive party? 

4.  Trace  the  steps  which  resulted  in  the  Republican-Progressive 
merger  in  1916. 

^  Editorial,  Chicago  Daily  News,  July  8,  1924. 
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5.  The  radical  or  progressive  movement  in  1 920-1 924,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Conference  for  Progressive  political  action. 

6.  The  agricultural  bloc  in  Congress,  1921-1924.     (See  Capper.) 

7.  Interpretations  of  the  congressional  elections  of  1922. 

8.  Compare  the  platforms  and  methods  of  the  Socialist  and  the 
Socialist-Labor  parties,  the  Communists,  and  the  I.  W.  W. 

9.  The  emergency  national  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
1919,  and  the  resulting  schism. 

10.  Proceedings  of  the  Socialist  national  convention  of  1920. 

11.  The  case  of  the  Socialist  assemblymen  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, 1919-1920. 

12.  Victor  L.  Berger's  expulsion  from  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1919-1920. 

13.  Recent  Socialist  successes  in  state  and  local  elections. 

14.  The  Committee  of  Forty-eight  and  its  platform  (19 19). 

15.  The  British  Labor  party. 

16.  The  political  activity  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States 
since  1900. 

17.  The  movement  for  an  independent  labor  party  in  the  United 
States  since  1916. 

18.  The  negotiations  between  the  Independent  Labor  party  and 
the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  party  in  1920. 

19.  The  Farmer-Labor  platform  of  1920. 

20.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  National  Non-Partisan  League  in 
North  Dakota. 

21.  The  influence  of  the  National  Non-Partisan  League  outside 
of  North  Dakota. 

22.  What  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  greater  success  of  the 
Socialist-Labor  movement  in  British  politics  than  in  American? 
(See  Benedict.) 

2^.  The  proceedings  of  the  St.  Paul  convention  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party  in  June,  1924. 

24.  Proceedings  of  the  Cleveland  convention  of  the  Conference 
for  Progressive  Political  Action  in  July,  1924. 

25.  Proceedings  of  the  Socialist  national  convention  at  Cleveland, 
July  7th  and  8th,  1924. 

26.  The  official  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
toward  the  nomination  of  LaFoUette  and  Wheeler,  Coolidge  and 
Dawes,  and  Davis  and  Bryan. 


PART  TWO 
NOMINATING  METHODS 

CHAPTER  IV 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  LOCAL  OFFICES.     THE  UNREGULATED 
CAUCUS  OR  PRIMARY 

The  immediate  purpose  or  object  of  party  existence  is  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  government  by/electing  o%:iajs/who.  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  are  to  admimster  the  gqverriment.  Elec- 
tions imply  ^ival  Candida tesJf or  the  support  of  the 
Preceded  by  party  in  its  effort  to  obtain  the  offices.  Previous  to 
onuna  ions.  ^^  election,  therefore,  each  political  party  selects 
from  its  membership  the  persons  whom  it  will  support  for  differ- 
ent offices  at  the  ensuing  election.  This  process  of  selection  is 
called  making  nominations,  and  the  persons  so  nominated  col- 
lectively make  up  the  party  "  ticket."  Every  person  who  to-day 
fills  an  elective  office  in  the  United  States,  whether  federal, 
state,  or  local,  has  received  some  form  of  nomination  prior  to 
his  election.  The  vast  majority  have  been  nominated  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  great  political  parties. 

A  person  may  offer  or  present  himself  to  the  voters  of  his 
community  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  some  office,  and  ask 
their  support  at  the  approaching  election.  Such  a  candidacy 
is  said  to  be  "self-announced,"  and  the  candidate  is  said  to  be 
"self -nominated."  This  method  prevailed  generally  in  the 
Southern  states  before  the  Civil  War;  and,  even  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  candidates  are  nominated  in 
some  more  formal  manner  prescribed  either  in  party  rules  or  in 
state  laws. 

In  this  chapter  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  methods 
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commonly  employed  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  local 
offices;  and  by  local  offices  is  meant  offices  in  the  lowest  politi- 
cal sub-divisions  of  the  state,  namely,  villages,  boroughs,  town- 
ships, cities,  school  districts,  and  city  wards  and  precincts. 
For  such  offices  four  methods  of  nomination  have  been  in  use 
at  one  time  or  another  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though 
at  no  time  has  any  one  of  them  been  employed  universally ;  and 
even  to-day  two  or  more  methods  may  be  found  operating  con- 
currently in  different  parts  of  the  same  state. 

The  delegate  convention  system,  in  local  politics,  was  used 
only  in  our  largest  cities  for  the  nomination  of  the  principal 
officials.  Such  conventions  consisted  of  delegates  selected  by 
the  voters  of  each  party  in  the  various  precincts  or  wards  into 
which  the  city  was  divided.  But  inasmuch  as  the  convention 
system  was  used  mainly  for  the  nomination  of  county,  state, 
and  national  officers,  detailed  consideration  of  it  will  be  re- 
served for  the  following  chapter.  In  recent  decades  two  other 
methods  of  selecting  candidates  for  local  offices  have  rapidly 
come  into  favor,  namely,  the  direct  primary  election  system, 
and  nomination  by  petition.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  also  ap- 
plied to  other  than  local  offices  their  detailed  treatment  is  de- 
ferred to  a  later  chapter. ^  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  method  of 
nomination  by  unregulated  caucus  or  primary,  which  is  much 
older  than  the  other  systems  mentioned,  and,  until  within  a 
decade  or  two,  was  found  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country 
under  slightly  varying  forms. 

Although  it  has  been  very  extensively  superseded  in  recent 
years  by  the  direct  primary,  the  caucus  or  primary  has  had  an 
interesting  history,  and  is  still  in  operation  in  many  localities. 
Such  caucuses  or  primaries  may  be  either  partisan  or  non-par- 
tisan. In  the  latter  case,  any  group  of  voters,  without  regard  to 
party  affiUations,  may  get  together  and  agree  to  support  A,  B,  or 
C  for  membership  on  the  school  board,  or  as  township  treasurer, 
or  as  alderman  from  their  ward.  Such  caucuses  are  commonly 
found  to-day  in  connection  with  Illinois  village  and  township 

1  Chapter  VI. 
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elections,  and  even  in  connection  with  councilmanic  elections 
in  the  smaller  cities. 

But  jthe  form  which  is  best  known  is  the  party  caucus  or  pri- 
mary, which  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  voters  of  each  party. 
To  this  meeting  two  names  are  given :  in  New  England  and  in  a 
few  Western  states,  it  is  generally  called  a  caucus;  but  nearly 
everywhere  else  the  meeting  is  called  a  primary.  The  New 
England  caucus,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  is  practically  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  party  voters  of  each  party,  very  much  like 
the  well-known  New  England  town  meeting.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  rival 
aspirants  for  nomination  before  actual  voting  begins.  If  only 
one  candidate  is  nominated  for  an  oflSce,  the  voting  is  usually 
done  orally;  but  when  there  are  two  or  more  candidates,  paper 
ballots  are  usually  provided. 

Outside  of  New  England  the  caucus  is  usually  called  a  "pri- 
mary," and  there  it  has  none  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  caucus  just  described:  there  is  no  mass  meeting  with  its 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  presentation  of  the  merits  of 
candidates.  Instead,  proceedings  are  much  more  like  those  of 
a  regular  election:  paper  ballots  are  used;  the  polls  are  open  a 
certain  number  of  hours;  and  during  that  period  voters  come 
and  go  singly  or  in  small  groups.  The  result  is  not  known  until 
the  polls  close  and  the  ballots  are  counted. 

In  some  states,  the  terms  primary  and  caucus  are  used  inter- 
changeably; and  in  this  chapter  they  will  be  used  as  synony- 
mous, referring  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  offices  in  town- 
ships, villages,  cities,  wards,  precincts,  or  other  political  sub- 
division.^ 

^  The  term  primary  in  this  connection  is  to  be  distinguished  from  direct 
primary  elections,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  of  primary  elections 
when  a  mere  caucus  or  primary  is  meant.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion, the  unqualified  term  "primary"  will  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
caucus  and  restricted  to  local  nominations,  while  the  term  "direct  primary" 
or  "direct  primary  elections,"  or  merely  "primary  elections"  will  here  be 
conflned  to  a  recent  device  for  doing  away  with  the  convention  system, 
which  is  to  be  more  fully  considered  in  a  later  chapter.  The  term  caucus 
is  also  used  in  a  different  sense  when  applied  to  legislative  bodies,  as  will 
appear  later. 
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The  "call"  for  a  caucus  or  primary  is  issued  by  the  city,  town, 

or  other  local  party  committee  concerned,  and  usually  covers 

five  points:  It  specifies  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.    It  states 

the  object  for  which  the  caucus  is  held.    It  desig- 

The  "Call. 

nates  the  person  who  is  to  call  the  meeting  to  order 
or  the  officers  who  are  to  preside  or  take  charge  of  the  balloting. 
It  often  states  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  balloting  is 
to  continue,  and  sometimes  gives  an  abstract  of  the  rules  which 
are  to  govern.  The  call  is  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  which  issues  it.* 

Before  the  enactment  of  legislation  regulating  them,  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  these  primaries  or  caucuses  were 
governed  by  rules  adopted  by  the  party  committee  calling 
Caucus  or  them,  or  by  custom.  Now,  however,  the  majority 
Primaiy         Qf  states  have  laws  reefulatinfij  quite  minutely  the 

Proceedings  ^  .  .  . 

Governed  holding  of  caucuses  and  primaries.  The  necessity 
Rules  or'by  for  such  legislation  arose  from  certain  serious  defects 
Statutes.  Qj.  g^-jg  -jj  ^YiQ  unregulated  caucus  or  primary  system, 
which  appeared  most  glaringly  in  the  cities. 

The  following  may  be  noted  as  the  principal  evils 
of  the  unregulated  caucus  or  primary : 
(i)  In  the  cities  it  often  happened  that  a  large  foreign  ele- 
ment, excitable,  turbulent,  and  easily  marshalled  for  the  sup- 
port of  corrupt  politicians  and  frequently  used  by  them  as 


^The  following  is  a  typical  caucus  "call": 

Republican  Caucus 

The  Republican  electors  of  the  town  of  East  Hartford  are  requested  to 
meet  in  caucus  in  Wells  Hall  on  Monday,  August  31,  1914,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the  Republican  state  convention 
to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  September  9  and  10,  1914,  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  state  officers  and  senator  in  Congress,  and  to  appoint  a  state 
central  committee;  also  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the  con- 
gressional, county,  senatorial,  and  probate  conventions  for  the  respective 
districts  in  which  the  town  is  situated;  also  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
town  committee  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

By  order  of  the  town  committee,  p.  h.  Mayberry,  Chairman. 

Dated  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  22,  1914. 
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"floaters"  or  "repeaters,"  was  present  at  the  primaries.  Res- 
pectable native  citizens  disliked  to  mingle  with,  be  jostled, 
and  perhaps  intimidated,  by  such  an  element,  and  therefore 
remained  at  home.  /  Where  such  foreigners  were 
dominance  naturalized  citizens  and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  pri- 
ers^^'^^^^  mary  which  they  attended  they  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded by  legislation.  Laws  properly  enforced  have, 
however,  done  much  to  prevent  their  illegal  voting  and  "re- 
peating" and  to  suppress  violence  and  intimidation. 

(2)  Primaries  or  caucuses  were  often  held  in  saloons,*  or  in 
places  difficult  of  access  and  inadequate  to  accommodate  all 
the  voters  who  desired  to  participate.    Such  places  would  be 

PI  selected  in  the  interest  of  some  ring  whose  support- 
Selected  for  ers  would  come  early,  fill  up  the  place,  remain  until 
the  time  for  voting  had  expired;  and  by  their  noisy 
demonstrations,  insulting  language,  or  threats  of  violence  would 
render  it  difficult  or  extremely  distasteful  for  the  respectable 
voters  to  get  inside  and  defeat  the  programme  of  the  managers. 
Legislation  has  done  Httle  to  change  this  practice. 

(3)  "Snap"  caucuses  or  primaries  were  not  infrequent. 
These  occurred  when  a  primary  was  called  upon  too  short  no- 
tice to  the  party  voters.    Such  notice  was  usually  accompanied 

by  a  failure  to  advertise  sufficiently  the  time  and 
PrimarieT      place.    The  result  was  that  very  few  voters,  other 

than  the  initiated,  attended;  and  the  ring  in  control 
was  thus  enabled  to  arrange  everything  its  own  way.  Statutes 
in  practically  every  state  now  provide  for  the  pubhcation  of  the 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  caucuses  and  primaries  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  advance. 

(4)  Not  infrequently  actual  violence  was  resorted 
if  Primaries,    to  by  One  side  to  prevent  the  other  from  casting 

its  full  vote,  and  the  caucus  or  primary  ended  in 
a  fight  more  or  less  general.    Every  state  now  has  laws  de- 

*  The  character  of  the  old  primaries  is  indicated  by  the  fact  reported  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  "of  the  1,007  primaries  and  convenrions  of  all  parties 
held  in  New  York  City  preparatory  to  the  election  of  1884,  633  took  place 
in  liquor  saloons."    See  Century,  XXXIII,  79  (1886). 
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signed  to  remedy  this  evil,  usually  by  means  of  proper  police 
protection.^ 

(5)  The  "packing"  of  caucuses  and  primaries  was  a  very 
common  evil.  Packing  might  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  A 
band  of  hired  supporters,  or  heelers,  for  example,  many  of 

them  not  entitled  to  vote,  would  be  brought  to  the 
Caucus^."  primary  and  voted  in  the  interest  of  some  candi- 
date or  "slate."  Or  a  caucus  might  be  packed  by 
voters  of  the  opposing  party  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  nomination  of  weak  candidates.  Thus  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  same  city,  Democrats  practically  determined 
RepubUcan  nominations  and,  similarly,  RepubHcans  controlled 
Democratic  primaries.  At  still  other  times,  an  official  whose 
term  was  about  to  expire,  who  desired  renomination  for  another 
term,  and  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  opposition,  would  find 
himself  most  unexpectedly  defeated  by  a  candidate  who  had 
been  secretly  at  work  and  packed  the  caucus  or  primary  with 
his  friends  and  followers.  A  party  might  thus  have  foisted  upon 
it  a  candidate  whom  it  did  not  want  and  of  whom  the  majority 
had  never  heard. 

In  many  states  the  packing  of  caucuses  or  primaries  has  been 
prevented  to  a  considerable  extent  either  by  party  rules  or  by 
state  laws  which  require  the  submission  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  be  voted  for  at  a  caucus  or  primary  to  the  conmiittee 
in  charge  a  certain  number  of  days  in  advance.  Furthermore, 
definite  tests  of  party  allegiance  have  been  very  generally  es- 
tabhshed  in  recent  years,  so  that  members  of  one  party  may  not 
pack  the  primaries  of  another  party.  In  spite  of  these  regula- 
tions, packing  recurs  to  a  regrettable  extent,  especially  in  large 
places. 

(6)  Bribery  of  voters  at  primaries  was  a  flagrant  evil  for 
many  years,  when  the  statutes  which  punished  bribery  at  elec- 
tions did  not  apply  to  the  same  offense  at  primaries.     Every 

*  For  an  account  of  a  disorderly  primary  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1826, 
see  Niles^  Register,  XXXI,  85  (1826),  quoted  in  Dallinger,  98.  Accounts 
of  similar  primaries  in  Baltimore  and  Boston  are  also  quoted  in  Dallinger, 
113-117. 
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state  has  now,  it  is  believed,  extended  such  laws  to  cover  pri- 
maries, and,  as  a  result,  bribery  has  been  dimin- 

(6)  Bribery.      .  ,  '  '  '  ^ 

ished. 

(7)  Not  long  ago,  in  the  larger  cities  the  real  work  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  and  selecting  delegates  in  the  caucus  or  pri- 
mary had  largely  fallen  into  the  hands  either  of  "parlor  cau- 
cuses" or  of  poHtical  committees  and  clubs,  the 

Rule."  ^^  ordinary  voter  being  restricted  to  a  choice  between 
candidates  agreed  upon  at  such  preliminary  secret 
conferences  or  named  by  such  organizations.^/ "It  is  great 
sport,"  said  a  practical  New  York  politician,  "to  see  the  peo- 
ple go  to  the  polls  and  vote  Hke  cattle  for  the  ticket  we  pre- 
pare." 2  Wherever  such  conditions  prevailed,  the  caucus  or 
primary  was  a  potent  factor  in  building  up  the  power  of  poUti- 
cal  bosses;  their  strength  depended  very  largely  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  control  or  "fix"  primaries.  This  was  especially  true  in 
New  York  City  a  few  years  ago. 

(8)  The  non-attendance  of  the  best  class  of  voters  has  been 
and  still  is  a  most  serious  evil  connected  with  the  caucus  or 
primary.  It  has  been  estimated  that  until  recently  the  propor- 
/«x  »     ,.     r  tion  of  voters  who  took  part  in  primaries  varied 

(8)  Apathy  of  rr^,  f     .      , 

"Good"  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.  The  prmcipal  cause  as- 
signed for  this  abstention  is  the  indifference  of  the 
majority  of  citizens  j(  they  are  too  much  engrossed  in  their  busi- 
ness or  domestic  affairs  or  their  pleasures,  especially  in  the 
cities.  Other  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  primary  which  have  been  described  above. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase  of  interest  in  the 
primaries  on  the  part  of  this  class  of  citizens  and  a  larger  par- 
ticipation by  them  in  the  work  of  selecting  candidates. 

This  is  a  most  wholesome  and  encouraging  sign,  for  "cau- 
cuses and  primaries  constitute  the  corner-stone  of  our  nominat- 
ing  system."     Their   importance   cannot   be   overestimated.^ 

^  Dallinger,  12. 

'  Quoted  by  David  Dudley  Field,  Forum,  XIV,  192  (1892). 
'  On  the  importance  of  local  primaries,  see  F.  R.  Kent,  The  Great  Game  of 
Politics  (1923),  Ch.  II. 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  subject  connected  with  practical  politics 
of  greater  importance  than  the  reform  of  nominating  methods 
beginning  with  the  caucus  or  primary.  Legislation 
of^Partki-^^  has  accomplished  much,  but  statutory  regulation 
pating^m  j^g^g  j^g  limitations.  The  law  can  prevent  snap  cau- 
cuses and  conventions  by  requiring  proper  notice  to 
be  given  of  all  such  party  meetings;  it  can  secure  fair  and  honest 
conduct  of  caucuses  and  primary  elections;  in  short,  it  can  bring 
it  about  that  the  persons  nominated  by  party  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions shall  be  the  real  choice  of  the  party  voters  present  at 
the  primary  meetings.  But  it  cannot  prevent  the  voters  who 
are  present  and  vote  from  nominating  unfit  candidates  for 
office.  *'The  law  can  do  much,  but  it  can  neither  compel  the 
so-called  'respectable'  voters  to  attend  the  caucus  of  their 
party,  nor  can  it  elevate  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  do  at- 
tend. The  only  method  of  accompKshing  either  of  these  most 
desirable  ends  is  by  educating  the  voting  population  of  *^he 
country  up  to  a  true  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  American  citizenship."  ^ 

Much  effective  work  has  been  done  in  some  of  our  large  cities 
in  bringing  home  to  the  voters  their  duties  in  connection  with 
primaries  and  caucuses  and  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  fit,  at  any  rate  the  defeat  of  the  most  un- 
Leagues.  ^^y  candidates  for  local  offices  by  such  non-partisan 
organizations  as  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  in 
Chicago,  the  Good  Government  Association  in  Boston,  the 
Citizens'  Union  in  New  York,  and  the  Voters'  League  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Similar  organizations  are  to  be  found  in  a  score  or  more 
of  other  cities.  They  endeavor  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  re- 
specting the  official  record  and  private  character  of  aspirants 
for  office,  and  to  present  these  facts  to  the  voters  by  pubHca- 
tion  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  form  of  circulars  or  bulletins, 
often  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  he  organization,  the  respective  candidates  are  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  support  at  the  primary. 
Another  noteworthy  development  in  connection  with  local 

^  Dallinger,  197. 
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politics  in  recent  years  has  been  the  wide  substitution  of  non- 
partisan primaries  and  elections  for  primaries  and  local  elections 
conducted  along  the  old  national  party  lines.  There 
PrimSS!^''  is  a  very  widely  held  conviction  that  blind  adher- 
ence to  national  party  lines  in  state  and  local  politics 
has  been  productive  of  more  evil  than  good;  that,  in  part,  it 
has  been  to  blame  for  the  existence  in  many  populous  com- 
munities of  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  political  machines  mas- 
querading under  the  name  Republican  or  Democrat;  that  the 
projection  of  national  party  Unes  into  the  field  of  local  poUtics 
appears  not  only  illogical  but  indefensible,  and  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  our  local  governments. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  hard  to  perceive  any  very  close  relationship 
between  most  of  the  problems  which  primarily  concern  cities 
and  other  local  government  units  and  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic poHcies  in  the  sphere  of  national  government.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cities,  accordingly,  especially  those  that  have  adopted 
the  newer  forms  of  city  government — the  commission  and  the 
commission-manager  types — both  primaries  and  elections  are 
conducted  along  non-partisan  lines. ^  As  this  result  is  closely 
related  to  the  direct  primary  election  system  of  nominations  it 
will  be  considered  more  fully  in  Chapter  VI. 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  Origin  of  the  caucus  and  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

2.  Nominating  methods  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  pe- 
riods.    (See  Bishop.) 

3.  Conduct  of  primaries  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  1880-95.    (See  Dallinger,  Ch.  V.) 

4.  The  preliminary  work  of  candidates  in  preparing  for  a  caucus 
or  primary.     (See  Dallinger,  Ch.  II.) 

5.  Does  the  caucus  or  primary  described  in  the  text  now  exist  in 
your  state?    If  so,  what  laws  or  party  rules  regulate  it? 

6.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  by  law  for  local  officers 
in  your  state?    (See  the  state  constitution  and  statutes.) 

^  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Reading,  and 
in  all  the  commission-governed  cities  in  Pennsylvania,  partisan  primaries 
and  elections  were  re-established  in  192 1.    See  Chapter  VI,  pp.  87-89. 
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7.  How  have  caucus  and  primary  evils  been  remedied  by  party 
rules?    (See  Dallinger,  Ch.  VIII.) 

8.  The  work  of  Voters'  Leagues  and  other  civic  organizations  in 
promoting  good  nominations  for  municipal  offices  in  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  other  places.  (See  Dal- 
linger, Ch.  X;  Ostrogorski,  II,  part  5,  Ch.  VIII;  Annals,  Jones,  King, 
Sparling,  and  Smith.) 

9.  How  are  nominations  made  in  cities  having  the  commission 
form  of  government? 

10.  Bring  together  all  the  arguments  you  can  for  and  against 
non-partisan  nominations  and  elections  in  the  field  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

11.  What  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  municipal 
political  parties?    (See  Munro.) 


CHAPTER  V 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  COUNTY  AND  STATE  OFFICES.     THE 

CONVENTION  SYSTEM.     ITS  DEFECTS,  AND  THE 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  direct  primary,  to  be  explained 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  convention  system  had,  since  the  early 
decades  of  the  past  century,  been  almost  universally  employed 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  county  offices,  for  the 
principal  state  offices,  for  members  of  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature,  for  judgeships,  and  for  the  lower  branch  of  Congress. 

The  nominations  for  county  offices  were  made  by  the  county 

convention,  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  party  voters 

in  the  various  towns  and  cities  in  the  county.    For  the  prin- 

,  ,      cipal  state  offices,  e.  g.,  governor,  state  treasurer. 

Scope  of  the         ^  >         6  j   o^  ,   /         i 

Convention  etc..  Candidates  were  nommated  by  the  state  con- 
System,  vention,  made  up  of  delegates  chosen  either  by  the 
voters  directly  in  their  local  caucuses  or  primaries,  or  by  the 
county,  or  district,  conventions.  Similarly,  candidates  for 
judgeships  and  for  membership  in  the  legislature  would  be 
named  by  judicial  district  conventions  and  by  senatorial  or 
legislative  district  conventions,  respectively.  These  r^nvpji- 
tij)nj^  wpre  made  iip  oj  delegates  chosen  by  the  votersjn  the 
t(^wns  and,  ciliei-compfisedin  the  districts  concerned.  In  one  or 
two  states,  however,  where  each  town  is  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  legislature,  candidates  were,  and  still  are,  nominated 
in  town  caucuses  or  primaries;  and  in  states  where  each  county 
is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  legislature,  candidates  were 
nominated  by  the  county  convention. 

The  ''call"  for  these  various  conventions  was  issued  by  the 
county  central  committee,  by  the  state  central  committee,  or 
by  the  appropriate  district  committee  of  the  party  concerned; 
and  it  usually  specified  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  con- 

68 
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vention,  and  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  each  city,  town, 
or  county  was  entitled.  The  number  of  delegates  sent  to  con- 
ventions of  course  varied,  and  was  generally  determined  by 
the  city,  town,  county,  district,  or  state  committee,  according 
to  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  the  candidates  of  the  party  at 
some  recently  preceding  election.  Frequently  the  state  conven- 
tions were  large  and  unwieldy  bodies,  having,  in  the  case  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  other  states)  over 
a  thousand  delegates. 

The  "convention  system,"  as  this  method  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  public  office  is  called,  has  been  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  American  party  system;  and  few,  if  any,  other  political 
institutions  have  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
government  and  the  character  of  public  officials.  Before  the 
system  came  into  general  use  about  1830,  state,  district,  and 
county  officials  were  nominated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most 
important  of  which  will  be  briefly  indicated. 

The  earliest  systematic  method  of  nominating  candidates  for 
the  principal  state  offices  took  the  form  of  legislative  caucuses. 
In  days  when  means  of  travel  and  communication  were  greatly 
Earlier  restricted,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 

Nominating  assemble  party  representatives  from  different  sec- 
tions of  a  state  for  the  sole  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature,  however,  brought 
together  a  considerable  number  of  poUtical  leaders  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  state;  and  it  was  entirely  natural  that  each 
party  delegation  in  that  body  should  meet  in  what  was  called 
a  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  list  of  candidates 
to  be  "recommended"  to  the  voters  of  the  state  for  their  sup- 
port at  an  approaching  election.  When,  as  often  happened,  a 
party  did  not  have  members  of  the  legislature  from  certain 
sections  of  the  state,  such  districts  were  sooner  or  later  given 
the  right  to  send  to  the  legislative  caucus  persons  who,  al- 
though not  members  of  the  legislature,  could  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  voters  in  the  otherwise  unrepresented  districts.  To 
this  kind  of  a  meeting  was  given  the  name  "mixed"  legislative 
caucus. 
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Before  this  system  had  become  generally  established  for  the 
principal  state  offices,  candidates  for  county  or  district  offices 
were  often  nominated  by  more  or  less  informal  meetings  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  selected  in  the  various  local  town  or  city 
caucuses  or  primaries  for  this  purpose.  This  custom  soon  de- 
veloped into  the  systematic  choice  of  delegates  in  local  caucuses 
to  attend  a  formal  county  nominating  convention.  In  time 
state  and  district  nominating  conventions,  closely  modelled 
upon  the  county  convention,  supplanted  the  legislative  cau- 
cuses in  the  nomination  of  state  and  congressional  candidates.^ 

The  development  of  the  formal  county,  district,  and  state 
nominating  convention  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  great 
improvement  over  the  earlier  methods  of  nomination,  especially 
as  it  seemed  to  give  the  rank  and  file  complete  con- 
Convention  trol  over  party  nominations.  And  in  theory  it 
Nearl^ldeal  "^^^^  ^^  granted  that  the  convention  system  is  well- 
nigh  perfect,  for  it  admits  of  the  purest  application 
of  the  principle  of  representative  or  delegated  authority.  The- 
oretically, the  voice  of  each  voter  can  be  transmitted  from  del- 
egate to  delegate,  until  finally  it  finds  perfect  expression  in  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  or  the  judiciary.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  ideal  conditions  was  reached  by  the  convention 
system  during  the  Jackson  period.  When  so  conducted  as  to 
command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  voters,  it  was  the 
foundation  of  party  success.  It  furnished  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  perfection  of  party  organization, and  for  estimating 
a  party's  strength,  since  the  conventions  were  composed  of  men 
from  every  locaUty  who  were  familiar  with  party  conditions  in 
their  home  communities.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for  judging 
of  a  candidate's  popularity,  for  arousing  party  enthusiasm,  for 
conciliating  factions,  for  formulating  the  party  platform.  Con- 
ventions were,  in  theory,  dehberative  bodies,  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  every  locahty,  faction,  class,  and  interest  comprised 
in  the  party.     For  these  reasons  its  defenders  still  regard  the 

'  See  G.  D.  Luetscher,  Early  Political  Machinery  in  the  United  States, 
Chs.  III-IV  (1903);  J.  S.  Walton,  "Nominating  Conventions  in  Penn- 
sylvania," Am.  Hist.  Rev.^  II,  262  (1897). 
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convention  system  as  a  most  valuable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  party.  ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  the  convention  system,  however  ad- 
mirable in  theory,  became,  like  the  electoral  college,  quite  trans- 
formed in  practice.  In  the  past  decade  or  two  it  has  been  as- 
sailed most  vigorously  by  political  reformers,  and 
Serious  *^^  in  the  majority  of  states  it  has  been  either  abolished 
Defects  Have  ^y  gtatute  or  greatly  restricted  in  operation.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  evils 
which  characterized  the  unregulated  caucus  or  primary  also 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  nominating  convention.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  convelition  developed  evils  or  defects 
which  were  pecuhar  to  itself.  Among  the  most  important  and 
serious  weaknesses  of  the  convention  system,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned! 

(i)  The  convention  system  rarely  attracted  as  delegates  men 
who  represented  the  best  type  of  citizenship;  on  the  contrary, 
the  controlling  majority  was  usually  made  up  of  adherents  of 
some  political  machine,  and  this  was  especially  true 
These  jn  counties  and  states  containing  large  cities.    The 

Appear  in  following  descriptions  of  the  personnel  of  two  Cook 
of  Delegates.  County  Conventions,  held  in  Chicago  in  1885  and 
1896,  may  not  have  been  true  of  conventions  gen- 
erally, but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  possibihties  of  the  con- 
vention system  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

The  make-up  of  the  earlier  of  these  two  conventions  was  as 
follows:  First  Ward:  2  saloon-keepers,  i  ex- saloon-keeper  and 
a  city-hall  employee,  2  persons  controlled  by  an  ex-saloon- 
keeper, I  runner  for  a  saloon.  Second  Ward:  i  tramp,  2  saloon- 
keepers, I  employee  of  the  county  clerk's  office,  i  town  officer. 
Third  Ward:  i  employee  of  the  county  clerk's  office,  3  saloon- 
keepers, I  independent  in  politics.  Fourth  Ward :  4  office- 
holders, a  brother  of  a  city  detective,  an  ex-office-holder,  i  resi- 
dent of  Hyde  Park,  i  "reputable  business  man."  Fifth  Ward: 
7  "graduates  of  the  penitentiary,"  i  under  indictment  for  rape, 
*  E.  C.  Meyer,  Nominating  Systems,  48-54. 
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I  ballot-box  stuff er,  i  professional  politician,  2  peddlers,  5  "per- 
sons without  occupations,  generally  designated  as. roughs." 
Sixth  Ward:  i  employee  of  the  county  clerk's  oflSce,  i  bridge- 
tender,  4  city-hall  employees,  i  town  officer,  2  saloon-keepers, 
"William  Curran,  the  only  man  of  the  delegation  who  com- 
manded respect  in  his  ward.  He  did  not  attend  the  convention. 
Proxy  held  by  a  bridge- tender."  Seventh  Ward:  5  city  and 
county  employees,  4  saloon-keepers,  2  "toughs,"  2  "reputable 
business  men."  Three  of  these  delegates  had  been  in  the  Bride- 
well, the  jail,  or  the  penitentiary.  Eighth  Ward:  4  city  or 
county  employees,  i  meat  peddler,  6  saloon-keepers,  2  clerks. 
Ninth  Ward:  6  saloon-keepers,  i  contractor.  Tenth  Ward: 
I  alderman,  i  tramp,  2  saloon-keepers,  i  "honest  mechanic." 
Eleventh  Ward:  3  saloon-keepers,  i  lawyer,  i  "son  of  a  pohce- 
man,"  i  "man  without  occupation."'  Twelfth  Ward:  5  office- 
holders, I  saloon-keeper,  i  clerk.  Fifteenth  Ward:  5  office- 
holders. Sixteenth  Ward:  3  office-holders.  Seventeenth  Ward:  3 
"who  are  of  the  bread-and-butter  brigade"  (office-holders). 
The  writer  of  the  above  description  concludes  by  saying  that 
"many  of  the  persons  referred  to  above  as  city  employees  are 
at  the  same  time  saloon-keepers  or  the  sons  of  saloon-keepers. 
The  convention  was  completely  controlled  by  the  toughs,  the 
fine-workers,  the  tough  saloon-keepers — there  was  hardly  a  rep- 
utable saloon-keeper  (!)  in  the  convention — and  the  bread- 
and-butter  brigade."  ^ 

Of  the  other  Cook  County  convention,  held  in  1896,  a  con- 
temporary account  runs  as  follows:  "Of  the  delegates,  those 
who  had  been  on  trial  for  murder  numbered  17;  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  murder  or  manslaughter  and  served  sen- 
tence, 7;  served  terms  in  the  penitentiary  for  burglary,  36; 
served  terms  in  the  penitentiary  for  picking  pockets,  2;  served 
terms  in  the  penitentiary  for  arson,  i;  ex-Bridewell  and  jail- 
birds, identified  by  detectives,  84;  keepers  of  gambling-houses, 

'  The  above  description  was  written  by  the  president  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Club,  and  appears  in  the  Chicago  Tribune^  March  30,  1885. 
An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  appears  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  March  25,  1885. 
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7 ;  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  2 ;  convicted  of  mayhem,  3 ;  ex- 
prize-fighters,  11;  pool-room  proprietors,  2;  saloon-keepers,  265; 
lawyers,  14;  physicians,  3;  grain  dealers,  2;  poHtical  employees, 
148;  hatter,  i;  stationer,  i;  contractors,  4;  grocer,  i;  sign- 
painter,  i;  plumbers,  4;  butcher,  i;  druggist,  i;  furniture  sup- 
plies, i;  commission  merchants,  2;  ex-policemen,  15;  dentist,  i; 
speculators,  2 ;  justices  of  the  peace,  3 ;  ex-constable,  i ;  farmers, 
6;  undertakers,  3;  no  occupation,  71;  total  delegates,  723."^ 
In  other  words,  in  this  total  of  723  delegates,  265  were  saloon- 
keepers, 148  were  office-holders,  and  128  had  served  a  term 
either  in  the  house  of  correction  or  in  the  penitentiary. 

How  common  conventions  with  such  mottled  complexions 
were,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  peculiar  to  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  when  in 
every  large  city  the  same  sort  of  material  was  readily  available 
if  local  poKtical  leaders  needed  it.  If  a  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits,  it  is  taxing  one's  creduhty  to  suppose  that  such  conven- 
tions nominated  the  best  men  for  pubhc  office. 

(2)  The  considerable  period  of  time  which  usually  elapsed 
between  the  choosing  of  delegates  and  the  convening  of  the 
convention  afforded  abundant  opportunities  for  the  bribery  of 

delegates  or  the  bringing  to  bear  of  other  corrupt 
Between         influences.    This  was  especially  likely  to  occur  in 
Convention^   exciting  contests  where  the  race  between  rival  can- 
didates for  a  nomination  was  close  and  the  change 
of  a  few  votes  might  determine  the  result. 

(3)  Delegates  were  frequently  elected  who  had  no  intention 
of  attending  the  convention  for  which  they  were  chosen.  They 
transferred  their  credentials,  often  for  a  valuable  consideration, 

to  unscrupulous  poHticians  who  acted  as  their  sub- 
of" Proxies."  stitutes  or  "proxies."^    The  use  of  proxies  is  now 

forbidden  by  statute  or  by  party  rules  in  some  states. 
The  practice  of  selecting  an  equal  number  of  alternates  at  the 
same  time  the  delegates  are  chosen,  to  serve  in  their  places  if 

^R.  M.  Easley,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XVI,  322  (1897). 

2  For  an  illustration  of  the  flagrant  misuse  of  proxies  in  Massachusetts, 
see  R.  S.  Hoar,  in  Intercollegiate  Civic  League  Report,  1910. 
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the  delegates  are  unable  to  attend,  has  extensively,  though  not 
wholly,  displaced  the  proxy  system. 

(4)  It  was  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  for  "contesting  dele- 
gations "  to  be  organized  by  a  faction  defeated  at  the  primaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  appearing  at  the  convention  and  contesting 

the  admission  of  regularly  elected  delegations.  Such 
Dekgadonf  Contested  cases  were  always  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials,  usually  appointed  by  the 
temporary  chairman  of  the  convention.  If  the  chairman  was  in 
league  with  the  defeated  faction,  he  appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee men  favorably  disposed  to  the  admission  of  ,,the  contest- 
ants. In  this  way  the  will  of  the  majority  as  reflected  in  the 
results  of  the  primary  was  more  than  once  overridden  in  con- 
ventions dominated  by  some  pohtical  machine.  At  other  times 
the  dispute  might  be  compromised  by  admitting  both  dele- 
gations, but  allowing  to  each  delegate  only  half  a  vote. 

(5)  Convention  proceedings  not  infrequently  were  marred  by 
disorder,  violence,  fraudulent  manipulation  of  votes,  and  unfair 
rulings.  When  a  warm  factional  contest  was  on,  chairmen 
could  be  found  who  were  never  able  to  see  any  member  of 

the    opposing  faction  rise  to  obtain  recognition. 

Fraudulent      And  in  voting  orally,  a  hundred  might  yell  "No," 

rocee  mgs.    ^^^  ^j^^  chairman  would  only  hear  "Yes."    A  dozen 

written  motions  or  resolutions  might  be  started  toward  the 
chairman's  desk,  but  were  Hkely  to  be  "lost "  on  the  way.  And, 
finally,  in  the  midst  of  an  uproar  combining  hisses,  catcalls,  and 
cheers,  the  nominations  would  be  declared  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  slate  of  the  ruhng  faction. 

(6)  The  convention  system,  by  reason  of  its  complexity,  es- 
pecially in  the  larger  states,  afforded  only  a  very  meagre  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  to  exert  any  appreciable 

or  decisive  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  nominat- 
of°the  Con^  ing  Conventions.  In  New  York  state,  for  example, 
system  "^^^^  ^^^  passing  of  the  direct  primary  law  in  1913, 

the  party  voters  in  an  election  district  met  in  a 
caucus  or  primary  several  months  before  the  election  and  selected 
candidates  for  local  offices,  a  set  of  delegates  to  the  county 
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convention,  another  set  to  the  assembly  district  convention, 
a  third  set  to  the  senatorial  district  convention,  and  a  fourth 
set  to  the  congressional  district  convention.  The  delegates  to 
the  county  convention  met  a  little  later  and  selected  the  party 
candidates  for  county  ofl&ces  and  a  set  of  delegates  to  the  state 
convention.  Similarly,  the  delegates  to  the  other  conventions 
met  and  selected  candidates  for  the  legislature  and  for  Congress. 
Finally,  the  state  convention  met  and  selected  the  party  candi- 
dates for  the  state  offices.  The  voter  at  the  primary  could 
not  have  the  remotest  idea  as  to  what  candidates  for  state 
offices  his  vote  would  be  instrumental  in  securing.  In  the 
caucus  or  primary  he  was  acting  in  the  dark.  Practically  he 
had  either  to  follow  the  direction  of  his  party  leaders  or  to  do 
nothing.     The  result  was  that  the  average  voter  did  nothing.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  evil  of  the  convention  system 
was  the  ease  with  which  the  system  lent  itself  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  year  after  year,  of  boss  or  machine 
Boss  or  control  of  nominations.    Theoretically,  party  can- 

Machine  didates  were  named  by  delegates  who  had  been  ex- 
pressly chosen  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  to 
represent  them  in  the  nominating  conventions.  In  practice, 
however,  the  delegates  were  generally  "  mere  pieces  on  the  polit- 
ical chess-board,"  and  most  of  them,  declared  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York,  in  1909,  "might  as  well  be  inanimate  so  far  as 
effective  participation  in  the  choice  of  candidates"  was  con- 
cerned. Most  party  candidates  were,  in  effect,  appointed  by 
those  who  had  not  been  invested,  either  by  law  or  by  party  rules, 
with  any  such  appointing  power.  As  in  the  unregulated  cau- 
cus or  primary,  nominations  were  really  made  by  a  little  group 
of  party  bosses,  meeting  in  secret^and  making  up  a  "slate"  or 
ticket  designed  primarily  to  preserve  their  own  control  of  the 
party  organization,  and  rarely  with  an  eye  single  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  state  or  county.^    Thus  it  was  that  conventions 

^  Outlook,  XCI,  370  (1909). 

2  See  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Governor  Hughes,  Outlook,  XCI,  91 
(1909).  A  vigorous  arraignment  of  the  convention  system  by  Senator  La 
FoUette  is  printed  in  C.  L.  Jones,  Readings  on  Parties  and  Elections,  pp. 
57-66. 
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became  the  "market-places  of  politics,"  in  which  the  "trader 
were  made  whereby  sometimes  well-meaning,  but  weak  ai 
inefficient,  at  other  times  strong  and  efficient  but  dishones 
men  were  elevated  to  important  public  offices. 

In  his  remarkable  fight  to  overthrow  the  convention  systei 
in  New  York  about  1909,  Governor  Hughes  pointed  ou 
four  important  consequences  of  boss  or  machine  control  o 
_  nominations  under  the  convention  system,    (i)  "I: 

Consequences  .  j  \  / 

of  Machine  has  a  disastrous  result  upon  party  leadership.  Th€ 
power  of  nominating  candidates,  which  has  come  to 
rest  largely  upon  party  leaders,  is  so  important  that  it  offers  a 
constant  temptation  to  the  manipulation  of  party  machinery 
for  its  preservation  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  (2)  It  tends  to 
discourage  party  voters  from  participating  in  the  affairs  of  the 
party.  The  average  voter  is  an  infrequent  attendant  at  party 
caucuses  and  primaries.  The  present  indirect  system  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  has  convinced  the  average  citizen  of  the  fu- 
tility of  any  contest  in  the  primaries,  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  enrolled  voters  go  through  the  motions  of  voting 
for  delegates  already  selected  for  them  by  the  leaders.  The 
primary  vote  for  delegates  to  conventions  is  largely  cast  by 
those  who  make  more  or  less  of  a  profession  of  poUtics.  .  .  . 
(3)  Candidates  too  often  regard  themselves  as  primarily  ac- 
countable not  to  their  constituents,  nor  even  in  the  broad  sense 
to  their  party,  but  to  those  individual  leaders  to  whom  they 
realize  they  owe  their  offices,  and  upon  the  continuance  of 
whose  favor  they  feel  that,  their  political  future  depends.  (4) 
To  the  extent  that  party  machinery  can  be  dominated  by  the 
few,  the  opportunity  for  special  interests  which  desire  to  con- 
trol the  administration  of  the  government,  to  shape  the  laws, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws,  or  to  break  the  laws  with  im- 
punity, is  increased.  These  interests  are  ever  at  work,  stealthily 
and  persistently  endeavoring  to  pervert  the  government  to  the 
service  of  their  own  ends.  All  that  is  worst  in  our  public  life 
finds  its  readiest  means  of  access  to  power  through  the  control 
of  the  nominating  machinery  of  parties."  * 

'  Ibid. ;  also  Direct  Primary  Nominations :  Why  They  Should  Be  Adopted 
for  New  York  (pamphlet),  10. 
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To  remedy  the  evils  or  defects  of  the  convention  system,  a 

.riety  of  suggestions  have  been  made  and  a  number  of  experi- 

r   ents  have  been  tried.    They  fall  into  two  main  classes:  (i) 

^'  changes  that  would  retain  the  convention  system, 

Remedies:       ]^^^^^  would  SO  reform  it  as  to  do  away  with  its  most 

Reformation  .  t     /   \      1  1  •  i     • 

of  glarmg  evils;  and  (2)  changes  that  aim  to  bring 

System/^"  about  the  abolition  of  the  convention  system,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  to  place  the  right  to  make 
nominations  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  party  voters. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  the  convention  system  have  been  dimin- 
ished or  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  a  few  simple  and  intelli- 
gent party  rules  providing  for  some  form  of  registration  or  en- 
rolment of  the  party  voters;  for  sufficient  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  caucuses  or  primaries  for  the  choice  of  delegates; 
for  orderly  procedure  in  primaries  and  conventions;  for  the 
fair  and  impartial  settlement  of  disputes  arising  within  the 
party;  prohibiting  the  use  of  proxies;  and  declaring  all  ap- 
pointive federal,  state,  county,  and  municipal  office-holders 
ineligible  to  serve  as  delegates  in  any  convention.^  For  such 
party  rules  to  effect  any  real  reform,  however,  honest  and 
energetic  men  must  be  in  control  of  the  committees  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  those  rules;  but  in  many  places,  where 
the  great  mass  of  voters  are  ignorant  or  where  the  machine 
has  secured  a  grip  upon  the  party  organization,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  such  rules,  or  else  they  have  proved  wholly 
ineffective.^  It  is  through  legislation,  therefore,  that  the  most 
serious  evils  of  both  the  caucus  and  the  convention  system 
have  been  attacked  and  when  not  eradicated  have  at  least 
been  checked.  Some  of  this  legislation  has  been  briefly  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding  chapter:  whatever  reforms  affect  the 
caucus  or  primary  are  bound  to  react  on  the  convention 
system.  Likewise,  any  adequate  reform  of  the  evils  of  the 
convention  system  must  take  the  primaries  into  account,  for 
the  two  institutions  are  vitally  related. 

Among  other  suggestions  coming  from  those  who  seek  to  re- 
form rather  than  to  abandon  the  delegate  convention  are  the 
following:  It  has  been  proposed  that  after  the  delegates  from 

iDallinger,  Ch.  VIII.  ^Ibid.,  172,  199. 
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the  lowest  political  units  have  been  elected  in  fair,  well-guarded 
primaries,  each  town,  city,  or  county  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention shall  elect  a  chairman  or  foreman.  This  chairman, 
acting  for  his  delegation,  shall  hand  in  to  the  convention  all 
the  nominations  desired  by  a  pluraUty  of  his  delegation,  and 
the  nominations  thus  filed  by  the  different  delegations  the  con- 
vention shall  post  on  a  large  bulletin-board  and  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  such  names,  and  no  others,  by  secret  ballot,  under 
the  supervision  of  officials  named  by  public-election  commis- 
sioners.^ Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  to  the  effect  that 
after  securing  properly  guarded  primaries  all  nominations  in 
conventions  should  be  by  printed  baUots,  each  ballot  bearing 
the  name  of  the  delegate  voting  it,  and  to  be  given  official  rec- 
ord. This  would  make  the  delegate,  it  is  claimed,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  his  constituents  and  to  the  public.  Neither  of  these 
meritorious  suggestions,  however,  has  yet  secured  any  con- 
siderable body  of  supporters.^ 

A  third  proposal  advocates  "  the  referendum  in  nominations  " 
as  a  check  on  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  action  by  the  party 
organization.  Under  this  system  no  nomination  by  a  party 
convention  will  be  accepted  as  the  nomination  of 
Referendum  the  party  if  within  a  certain  time  a  petition  is  filed, 
inNonuna-  signed  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  enrolled 
voters  of  the  party,  asking  that  the  nomination  be 
referred  to  the  party  voters.  Should  the  convention  have 
proposed  a  man  for  office  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  a 
majority  of  the  party  members,  the  referendum  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  reject  the  nomination  by  direct  vote  and 
to  make  a  substitution.  In  other  words,  the  referendum 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  rank  and  file  a  veto  upon 
objectionable  candidates.  The  occasion  for  the  actual  use  of 
the  referendum,  it  is  argued,  would  rarely  arise,  yet  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  exercise  would  prove  most  beneficial.  The  serious 
threat  of  the  referendum  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  party  leaders  either  to  accept  a  compromise  or  to 
make    the   nomination  that  seemed  to   be   demanded   by   a 

'  Woodburn,  291.  ^Ibid. 
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ma  jority  of  the  party.  Their  practical  common  sense  would 
not  permit  them  to  risk  the  loss  of  prestige  that  an  adverse 
vote  would  cost.^  This  proposal  deserves  much  wider  considera- 
tion than  it  appears  to  have  received.  It  might  conceivably 
afford  a  fairly  satisfactory  compromise  between  the  supporters 
of  the  direct  primary  and  those  who  advocate  the  restoration 
of  the  convention  system  in  states  where  it  has  been  superseded 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  direct  primary.^ 
Two  important  movements  go  much  further  in  combating 
the  evils  of  the  convention  system  than  any  thus 

More  .  .11  1  .        .        , 

Radical  far  Considered,  namely,  nommation  by  petition  or 

Petkiorf^        by  "nomination  papers"  and  nomination  by  direct 
or  Direct        primary  elections.    Both  of  these  movements  look 

Pnmary.  . 

upon  the  nominating  convention  as  so  inherently 
bad  that  it  cannot  be  reformed,  and  therefore  seek  to  abolish  it. 

Nomination  by  petition  has  been  extensively  advocated, 
and,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cities,  is  now  in  use  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  municipal  offices,^  usually  in  con- 
nection with  non-partisan  elections.  Petitions  signed  by  a 
specified  number  of  qualified  voters,  the  number  being  roughly 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  office  sought,  entitle 
candidates  to  have  their  names  printed  upon  the  official  ballot 
used  in  the  final  election — an  arrangement  far  simpler  and  less 
expensive  all  around  than  the  old  system  of  primaries  and  con- 
ventions. Thus  far,  however,  the  system  has  been  given  little 
trial  outside  the  field  of  local  government. 

The  movement  for  direct  primary  elections  does  not  go  so  far 
in  its  antagonism  to  the  convention  system.  True,  it  seeks  to 
abolish  the  nominating  convention  entirely;  but  where  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  it  is  content  to  bring  about  a 
partial  or  gradual  abolition.  A  number  of  states,  for  example, 
have  dispensed  with  the  nominating  convention  for'  the  nomi- 

^  R.  H.  Whitten,  "Referendum  in  Party  Nominations,"  Municipal  Affairs, 
VI,  180  (1902). 

2  See  Ch.  VI,  pp.  105-106. 

3  For  example,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco.  It  is 
also  the  method  by  which  candidates  for  the  English  House  of  Commons 
are  named. 
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nation  of  candidates  for  local  and  county  offices  and  for 
members  of  the  state  legislature,  at  the  same  time  retainihg 
the  state  convention  for  nominations  for  the  highest  elective 
state  offices.  Again,  the  direct  primary  election  movement 
differs  from  the  system  of  nomination  by  petition  in  that  it 
retains  the  primary  system  and  makes  that  system  the  all- 
important  factor  in  the  nominating  process.  Direct  primary 
elections  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS 

1.  Trace  the  early  development  of  nominating  conventions  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Discuss  the  early  political  uses  of  the  word  "convention." 

3.  (a)  If  the  convention  system  exists  in  your  state,  what  is  the 
law  regarding  the  time  of  holding  city,  county,  and  state  conven- 
tions and  the  time  within  which  certificates  of  nomination  must  be 
filed? 

(b)  How  are  the  delegates  to  the  county,  district,  and  state  con-  , 
ventions  chosen,  in  theory  and  in  actual  practice? 

4.  How  may  vacancies  occurring  in  a  party  ticket  before  the  elec- 
tion be  filled  in  your  state? 

5.  What  qualifications  are  prescribed  by  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  your  state  for  county  and*  state  officers  ? 

6.  Describe  the  preliminaries  and  procedure  of  a  county  or  legis-  / 
lative  district  convention.    (See  Dallinger,  Ch.  11.) 

7.  Describe  the  preliminaries  and  procedure  of  a  state  conven- 
tion.   (See  Dallinger,  Ch.  Ill,  and  Jones's  Readings.) 

8.  Discuss  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  those  states  which  per- 
mit nominations  by  petition  for  municipal  offices. 

9.  European  methods  of  making  nominations.  (See  Lowell's 
The  Government  of  England,  and  Government  and  Parties  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  Munro's  Government  of  European  Cities,  Ogg's  The 
Governments  of  Europe.) 

10.  Make  a  lijt  of  the  state  and  county  officials  in  your  state  who 
are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

11.  How  has  the  method  of  nomination  by  petition  worked  out 
in  Boston?  (See  Munro,  Government  of  American  Cities  (3d  ed., 
1920),  Ch.  VI.) 

12.  The  composition  and  functions  of  the  county  convention  and 
state  convention  in  Illinois  under  the  direct  primary  law  of  1913- 

13.  Discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposal  for  a  referendum  on  con- 
vention nominations.     (See  Whitten.) 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  METHOD  OF  NOMINATION 

Where  the  system  of  nomination  by  direct  primary  election 
is  operative  Jmost,  if  not  all,  of  the  candidates  who  have  hitherto 
been  named  indirectly  through  delegate  conventions  are  now 
nominated  directly  by  the  party  voters  at  the  primaries.  Hence 
the  name  direct  primary.  These  primaries,  however,  are  quite 
unlike  the  unregulated  caucuses  or  primaries  described  in 
Chapter  IV.  They  are  usually  conducted  under  state  laws, 
by  the  regular  election  officials,  at  the  places  where  the  regular 
elections  are  held,  and  are  accompanied  by  all  the  formalities 
and  safeguards  which  surround  a  regular  election;  hence  the 
expression,  direct  primary  election. 

The  movement  for  the  substitution  of  the  direct  primary  for 
the  delegate-convention  system,   described  in   the  preceding 

chapter,  has  spread  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  or 
Direct^  fifteen  years,  until  at  the  present  time  (1924),  only 

Law?'^         three  states  ^   are  without  the  direct  primary  in 

some  form.  *  The  extent  to  which  it  is  employed 
varies  a  good  deal  from  state  to  state:- 

(i)  In  half  a  dozen  states,^  the  primary  law  permits  the  differ- 
ent political  parties  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  direct  primary 
method  shall  be  used,  the  decision JPor  each  party  being  made 
o  tionai  and  ^^  ^^^  State  Central  committee  with  respect  to  state 
Mandatory      and  Congressional  offices,  and  by  county  or  other 

local  committees  with  respect  to  other  offices.  Such 
laws  are  commonly  called  optional  primary  laws,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  mandatory  laws  which  are  found  in 

^  New  Mexico,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  See  C.  Kettleborough, 
"Direct  Primaries,"  Annals,  CVI,  11-17;  "A  Digest  of  Primary  Election 
Laws,"  ibid.,  CVI,  181-273  (1923). 

2  These  states  are  (1924)  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Virginia. 
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the  other  thirty-nine  states.  In  states  with  mandatory  laws, 
however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  optional  primary 
authorized  under  some  special  circumstances  for  oflSces  covered 
by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  law.  For  example,  the 
appropriate  party  committees  are  often  permitted  to  deter- 
mine whether  vacancies  in  the  party  ticket  arising  before 
the  election  shall  be  filled  by  a  direct  primary  or  in  some 
other  way.  In  Michigan  the  use  of  the  direct  primary  for  the 
nomination  of  municipal  officers  in  the  smaller  cities,  and 
village  and  township  officers,  is  left  optional  with  the  voters  of 
the  political  unit  concerned,  the  matter  being  decided  in  a 
popular  referendum. 

(2)  The  direct  primary,  whether  optional  or  mandatory,  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  a//  elective  offices;  in  a  few  states^  it  is 
restricted  to  local  offices,  some  or  all  of  the  important  state 
ofl&ces,  and  sometimes  congressional  offices  also,  being  excluded 
from  its  application. 

(3)  In  the  great  majorityjof^tates,  however,  the  dire&t-pri-. 
mary  applies  to  the  nomination  of  practically  all  national,  state, 
and  local  officers,  although  even  in  these  states  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  certain  exceptions,  as  in  IlHnois,  where  presidential 
electors  and  candidates  for  trustees  of  the  state  university  are 
nominated  by  the  state  convention  of  each  party.  These  states 
are  commonly  said  to  have  a  "state-wide  direct  primary."  2 

Although  the  laws  of  different  states  naturally 
Common  to  show  great  variations  in  matters  of  detail,  it  is  pos- 
Most  Pri-        g-|-jjg  |.Q  obtain  a  fairly  correct  notion  of  their  essen- 

mary  Laws.  -' 

tial  features  by  noting  some  of  the  main  points 
which  are  common  to  most  of  them. 

(i)  In  only  eight  states  are  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  direct 
primary  laws  binding  upon  all  political  parties.^  Generally,  the 
primary  law  apphes  only  to  parties  which  have  attained  a  cer- 

'  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  York,  Utah,  Florida,  and  Kentucky.  Indiana 
permits  a  preferential  primary  vote  on  governor  and  United  States  senator. 

2  In  about  half  the  states  party  committeemen  are  also  elected  in  the 
direct  primary.    See  Chapter  IX. 

3  Kansas,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana. 


tain  voting  strength;  all  parties  falling  below  this  standard 
are  permitted  to  make  nominations  in  some  other 
Concerned,  manner.  The  criterion  is  often  the  total  vote  cast 
for  governor  at  the  last  general  election,  or  the  vote 
for  some  local  office  in  the  case  of  local  nominations.  The  re- 
quired vote  varies  from  one  per  cent  in  Maine,  Nebraska,  and 
Wisconsin,  up  to  twenty  per  cent  in  Oregon  and  Kentucky,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  Alabama  and  Virginia;  the  most  com- 
mon requirement  being  ten  per  cent.  In  a  few  states,  a  definite 
number  of  votes  is  required,  as  15,000  in  New  York  and  100,000 
in  Texas. 

(2)  The  primaries  of  the  different  parties  are  held  on  the 
same  day,  and  usually  at  the  same  place  in  each  voting  pre- 
cinct; and  these  places  are  the  ones  customarily  used  for  regular 

election  purposes.^  Primaries  preceding  a  general 
PiSe.^^         state  election  are  usually  held  in  the  even-numbered 

years,  and  are  scattered  all  along  from  June  to 
September,  most  of  them  occurring  in  August  and  September. 
Municipal  and  presidential  primaries  are  not  infrequently  held 
on  other  dates.  In  any  event,  the  regular  election  officials  pre- 
side, and  the  polls  remain  open  a  specified  number  of  hours,  as 
at  a  regular  election. 

(3)  Some  form  of  the  Austra^ljan  sierret  ballot  iS"  used;  and 
usually  the  ballots  of  all  parties  are  of  uniform  size,  shape,  and 
color ,2  and  are  printed  at  public  expense.    Generally  there  is  a 

separate  ballot  for  the  candidates  of  each  party, 

but  a  very  few  states^  have  employed  a  single  sheet 

on  which  the  names  of  candidates  were  printed  in  columns  as 

in  the  well-known  "party-column"  ballot  used  at  elections. 

The  order  in  which  names  of  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  is 

/ 
^  An  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Idaho,  where  a  law  passed  in         "T 
1919  provided  for  holding  party  primaries  in  separate  polling-places. 

2  In  New  York  and  a  few  other  states  the  primary  ballots  of  the  various 
parties  are  printed  on  paper  of  different  colors,  only  the  sample  ballots  being 
on  white  paper. 

3  For  example,  California  and  Colorado  under  laws  no  longer  in  force. 
In  California  all  the  columns  were  stamped  "cancelled"  except  the  column 
of  the  party  to  which  the  voter  belonged. 
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always  specified  in  the  law.  Names  are  of  course  grouped  by 
offices,  and  in  each  group  they  are  usually  in  alphabetical  order. 
Some  states  provide  that  the  names  shall  be  rotated;  that 
is,  A's  name  will  stand  first  on  say  a  hundred  ballots,  then  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  Hst,  so  that  B  may  enjoy  the  advantage 
that  attaches  to  the  first  place  on  an  equal  number  of  ballots; 
and  so  on  through  the  Hst.^ 

(4)  All  names  printed  on  the  official  primary  ballot  appear 
there  as  the  result  of  filing  nomination  papers  or  petitions  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  the  primary.     These  petitions 

must  bear  the  signatures  of  a  specified  number  or 

percentage  of  qualified  voters,  varying  all  the  way 

from  one-haK  of  one  per  cent  up  to  ten  per  cent.     In  some  states 

a  percentage  is  required  for  some  offices  and  a  definite  number 

for  others.^ 

(5)  Nominations  are  generally  made  by  a  pluralitv  vote,  al- 
though in  a  few  states  a  certain  percentage  oTthe  party  vote 
is  required.     In  Iowa,  for  example,  if  none  of  the  candidates 

for  any  office  covered  by  the  primary  law  polls 
Required  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  party  vote  in  the 
oimna  e.  pj-jmary,  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  that  office 
is  left  to  the  action  of  a  delegate  convention.  Whenever  there 
are  three  or  more  candidates,  the  plurality  rule  may  easily  re- 
sult in  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  supported  by  only  a 

^  In  Iowa  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  for 
state  ofl5ces  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  county  in  which  their 
party  cast  the  largest  vote  at  the  preceding  general  election.  In  other  coun- 
ties the  names  are  rotated  as  explained  above.  See  F.  E.  Jlorack,  "The 
Workings  of  the  Direct  Primary  in  Iowa,  1908-1922,"  Annals,  CVI,  148-157 

(1923)- 

2  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  customary  for  aspirants  for  nomina- 
tion to  bring  their  respective  candidacies  to  the  attention  of  the  voters  by 
advertisements  in  newspapers  like  the  following,  taken  from  a  recent  Texas 
paper: 

"I  hereby  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  14th 
Congressional  District,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Democratic  primaries 
in  July.     Harry  Hertzberg." 

The  same  issue  of  this  paper  carried  similar  notices  by  persons  desiring 
nomination  for  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  state  senate,  constable,  and 
county  commissioners. 
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minority.  To  insure,  therefore,  a  closer  approximation  to  ma- 
jority nominations,  a  few  states  have  tried  the  preferential  sys- 
tem of  voting,  under  which  each  voter  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  first,  second,  and  sometimes  his  third,  choice  on 
the  ballot.i 

(6)  The  right  to  participate  in  making  party  nominations 
is  commonly  restricted  to  those  who  are  able  to  comply  with 
some  sort  of  a  test  of  their  party  allegiance,  or  who  have  been 
previously  registered  or  ''enrolled"  as  members  of 
one  party  or  another.  Such  primaries  are  called 
''closed"  primaries  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
"open"  primaries  found  in  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  where  a 
voter  may  help  nominate  the  candidates  of  any  party,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  prevent  Democrats  from  taking  a  hand 
in  Republican  nominations,  and  vice  versa.  In  seven  states 
party  committees  are  given  unrestricted  freedom  in  devis- 
ing and  imposing  the  test  of  party  membership;  but  in  all 
the  rest  the  test  is  definitely  set  forth  in  the  primary  law,  and 
further  tests,  imposed  by  party  committees,  are  authorized 
in  only  half  a  dozen  states.  The  tests  employed  vary  a  good 
deal  from  state  to  state,  but  in  general  fall  into  one  or  another 
.  of  four  main  classes,  {a)  A  very  few  states  base  the  test  solely 
upon  the  future  intention  of  the  voter.  If  he  intends,  for 
example,  to  vote  for  a  majority  of  the  Republican  candidates 
at  the  next  election,  he  will  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  Repub- 
lican primary  despite  the  fact  that  he  may  have  been  a  life- 
long Democrat,     {b)  Other  states,  although  few  in  number, 

^  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  preferential  system,  see  Chapter  XIII. 
The  states  which  have  tried  it  in  connection  with  primaries  are  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin.  All  but  Florida  and  Maryland  have  abandoned  it.  In  these 
two  states  voters  may  express  only  their  first  and  second  choices.  Five 
Southern  states  (Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas) 
require  a  majority  vote  to  nominate.  If  no  candidate  obtains  a  majority, 
a  second,  or  "run-off,"  primary  is  held  in  which  only  the  two  highest  can- 
didates are  voted  for.  In  Tennessee  also  a  run-off  primary  is  provided  for, 
but  only  in  case  there  is  a  tie  vote.  See  B.  H.  Williams,  "Prevention  of 
Minority  Nominations  for  State  Offices  in  the  Direct  Primary,"  Annals, 
CVI,  111-115  (1923). 
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base  the  test  upon  the  previous  party  affiliation  of  the  voter, 
and  persons  who  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  or  partici- 
pated in  Democratic  primaries  in  the  past  are  debarred  from 
taking  part  in  the  Republican  primary,  at  least  until  after  a 
certain  period  has  elapsed  since  they  last  voted  at  a  primary. 
In  IlHnois,  for  example,  a  person  who  has  participated  in  a 
Democratic   primary   may   not    take   part   in   a  Republicar 
primary  until  an  interval  of  two  years  has  elapsed,     (c)  A 
much  larger  group  of  states  base  the  party  test  upon  the  presen. 
.affiliation  ol  the  voter,     id)  In  the  largest  group  of  states 
the  tests  are  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 
Whatever  the  form,  the  purpose  back  of  these  party  tests  i: 
the  same,  namely,  to  insure  that  the  nominations  of  each  part; 
are  the  work  of  the  bona-fide  members  of  that  party,  and  ar< 
not  the  result  of  Democrats  "raiding"  RepubUcan  primarie 
to  assist  in  the  nomination  of  weak  candidates,  or  vice  versa 
In  other  words,  the  party  test  is  designed  to  insure  party  re 
sponsibiHty  for  the  character  of  the  nominations  made  in  th 
primary.^ 

(7)  In  about  a  dozen  states  no  formal  record  is  kept  of  tb 

party  affiliations  of  those  who  attend  a  primary;  and  in  sue 

states  the  tests  of  party  allegiance  amount  to  Httle  in  pra( 

tice,  being  apphed  only  when  a  voter's  right  t 

Enrolment.         ,      '  ?t.  ,     n  r  1       .        1     fi 

the  Repubhcan  ballot,  for  example,  is  challenge 


/  at  the  polls  on  primary  day.     But  in  the  majority  of  dire* 
primary  laws,  the  test  is  applied  in  connection  with  a  form 

^  See  W.  McClintock,  "Party  AflEiliation  Tests  in  Primary  Election  Laws 
Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XVI,  465-467  (1922).  See  also  R.  C.  Brooks,  Politic 
Parties  and  Electoral  Problems  pp.  248-252  (1923). 

2  A  special  session  of  the  Texas  legislature  in  1923  enacted  the  followii 
astonishing  act  discriminating  against  negro  voters:  "All  qualified  vote 
under  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state  of  Texas,  who  are  bona-fi< 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  ai 
Democratic  party  primary  election,  provided  such  voter  complies  with  z 
laws  and  rules  governing  party  primary  elections;  however,  in  no  evei 
shall  a  negro  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  Democratic  party  primary  ele 
tion  held  in  the  state  of  Texas,  and  should  a  negro  vote  in  a  Democrat 
primary  election,  such  ballot  shall  be  void  and  election  officials  are  here! 
directed  to  throw  out  such  ballot  and  not  count  the  same."  Quoted  i 
Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XVIII,  314  (1924)- 
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registration,  or  "enrolment,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  of  the 
members  of  each  party.  Where  personal  registration  is  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  the  voter  on  registering  is  given  an 
opportunity  (which  he  is  permitted  to  decline)  of  declaring  his 
party  affiliation.  '  From  the  record  of  such  declarations  a  list 
of  party  voters  is  made  up,  and  this  serves  as  the  voting-list 
for  the  ensuing  primary  election.  Such  a  system  exists  at 
present  in  New  York,  where  a  voter  is  required  to  fill  out  a 
blank  stating  the  party  with  which  he  intends  to  participate. 
At  the  same  time  he  subscribes  to  the  following  declaration: 
"I  am  in  general  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  party 
which  I  have  designated  by  my  mark  hereunder  ...  it  is 
my  intention  to  support  generally  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, state  or  national,  the  nominees  of  such  party  for  state 
and  national  offices."  Ordinarily,  however,  voters  are  not 
required  to  file  any  formal  statement  of  their  party  affiliation; 
they  merely  declare  to  the  enrolling  officials  (usually  when 
they  go  to  register  as  voters)  that  they  wish  to  enroll  with 
the  Republican,  Democratic,  or  Socialist  party,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whereupon  their  names  are  promptly  inscribed  on  the 
voting-list  of  that  party.  The  test  is  applied  only  when  their 
right  to  enroll  with  that  party  is  challenged,  and  in  practice 
this  seldom  occurs.  Where  enrolment  is  required,  of  course 
no  one  is  allowed  to  vote  in  a  party  primary  whose  name  is  not 
on  the  party  voting-list. ^ 

(8)  From  what  has  preceded  it  will  be  seen  that  the  direct 
primary  system  ordinarily  presupposes  the  existence  of  party 
organizations  based  almost  wholly  upon  national  political  issues. 
The  Non-  "^^^  ^^^  feeling  has  been  spreading  of  late  years  that 
Partisan  national  party  lines  have  no  proper  place  in  the 
nomination  and  election  of  local  and  state  officers.^ 
The  result  is  that  more  than  thirty  states  now  permit  the 

^  When  partisan  and  non-partisan  nominations  are  to  be  made  at  the 
same  primary,  voters  who  have  not  been  enrolled  in  any  party  are  per- 
mitted to  have  and  to  mark  the  non-partisan  ballot,  although  they  are  not 
allowed  to  have  iiuy  party  Fallot.  Any  legal  voter  in  the  precinct  is  en-t 
titled  to  partic;  ate  in  the  selection  of  non-partisan  candidates. 

2  See  Chapters  IV  and  XIII. 
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'*  non-partisan "  nomination  and  election  of  certain  classes 
of  officials.  These  classes  comprise  (a)  city  officials,  especially 
in  commission-governed  cities,  township  and  school-district 
officials,  and,  less  frequently,  county  officials;  (b)  judges  of  state 
and  local  courts  in  a  few  states  ;i  (c)  a  very  few  state  administra- 
tive officials,  like  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
(Montana);  and  (d)  the  members  of  the  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  legislatures. ^ 

Non-partisan  primaries  are  usually  held  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  places  as  party  primaries;  but  the  names  of 
candidates  are  printed  on  a  special  ballot,  separate  and  distinct 
^       .  from  the  party-primary  ballots  and  bearing  no  in- 

Non-Partisan  dications  whatever  of  the  party  affiUations  of  those 

Primaries.  ,  .1.  i.  i.i. 

whose  names  appear  thereon;  hence  the  name^^owr 
partisan  primary.  No  previous  enrolment  is  necessary  to  en- 
able a  quahfied  voter  to  participate.  All  voters,  enrolled  and 
unenrolled,  use  uniform  ballots,  and  there  is  no  necessary  dis- 
closure of  any  voter's  party  affihation.  The  two  candidates 
poUing  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  each  office  have  their 
names  printed  upon  the  official  ballot  used  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, where  again  party  designations  are  entirely  absent.  In 
one  or  two  cities^  a  candidate  who  receives  a  clear  majority  of 
votes  cast  at  the  primary  is  declared  elected;  but  in  most  places 
the  non-partisan  primary  becomes  "a  sort  of  qualifying  heat 
which  eliminates  the  weaker  contestants  from  the  final  race,']^ 
thus  insuring  election  by  a  majority,  rather  than  a  plurahty, 
of  the  polled  vote.* 

In  many  places,  too,  the  non-partisan  primary  has  accom- 
plished its  main  purpose,  namely,  the  elimination  of  national 

*  Iowa  tried  the  non-partisan  nomination  and  election  of  judges  for  a  few 
years,  but  abandoned  it  in  191 7.  In  Pennsylvania  the  system  was  in  use 
for  nearly  ten  years,  but  was  abandoned  in  192 1. 

^  In  1923  North  Dakota  provided  for  the  non-partisan  nomination  and 
election  of  all  her  state  officers,  including  members  of  the  legislature.  For 
an  excellent  discussion  of  non-partisan  primaries  and  elections,  see  R.  E. 
Cushman,  "Non-Partisan  Nominations  and  Elections,"  Annals,  CVI,  83-96 

(X923). 
'  For  example,  the  Chicago  aldermanic  elections. 

*  W.  B.  Munro,  The  Government  of  American  Cities  (3d  ed.,  1920),  p.  132. 
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party  lines  from  local  elections.     In  other  places  where  party 
^  organizations  are   vigorous   and    active    the   year 

round,  the  results  have  proved  distinctly  disappoint- 
ing; notably,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  non-partisan  nomi- 
nation of  judges  and  city  officials  in  second  and  third  class  cities 
'usually  produced  candidates  who  were  only  nominally  non- 
partisan. Actually,  the  machine  leaders  simply  agreed  in  ad- 
vance upon  those  whom  "the  organization"  would  support  and 
passed  word  to  the  rank  and  file,  who  ordinarily  voted  in  the 
manner  thus  suggested.  Elsewhere,  too,  successful  candidates 
frequently  owe  their  nomination  to  the  fact  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  respective  party  machines.  In  fact,  the  party 
allegiance  of  each  candidate  is  generally  pretty  well  known  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  primary  or  election.  ''It  is  broadcast  by  the 
newspapers  and  placarded  upon  the  billboards.  The  appeal  of 
the  candidates,  often  openly  but  more  often  in  whisperings,  is 
made  to  the  party  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  voters. 
Through  the  external  guise  of  non-partisanship  there  often 
glows  the  white  heat  of  a  fierce  party  struggle."  ^ 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  direct  primary  system.    As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  the  direct  primary  has  come  into  general  use  as  a 
Merits  of        substitute  for  the  convention  system  described  in  - 
the  Direct       the  preceding  chapter.    When  ft  first  appeared  the 

most  optimistic  of  its  advocates  seemed  to  regard  it 
as  a  panacea,  and  to  believe  that,  Hke  a  magnet,  it  would  draw 
every  indifferent  voter  to  the  polls,  and  thus  inaugurate  an 
era  of  pohtical  purity.  Of  course  no  such  millennium,  or  near-  -^ 
millennium,  has  yet  dawned.  On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of 
the  direct  primary  have  often  been  equally  at  fault  in  judging 
the  system  by  a  standard  of  absolute  perfection.  The  fairest 
method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  respecting  its  value  is  to  com- 
pare results  under  the  direct  primary  and  under  the  conven- 
tion system.    Even  here  there  is  much  room  for  difference  of 

*  W.  B.  Munro,  Municipal  Government  and  Administration,  I,  264  (1923). 
See  also,  V.  Rosewac^r,  "Omaha's  Experience  with  the  Commission  Plan,"^  y    • 
Nat.  Mun.  Rev.^,  281-286  (1921).  /^\f*' 
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opinion,  because  results  have  varied  greatly  from  state  to  state, 
and  even  from  election  to  election  in  the  same  state;  so  that 
conclusions  that  are  warranted  for  a  given  time  or  place  may  not 
hold  true  under  other  circumstances.  Space  permits  of  an  enu- 
meration of  only  the  most  important  advantages  claimed  for  the 
direct  primary  and  the  most  important  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  it. 

(i)  It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  that  when  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine  the  party 
candidates,  as  under  the  direct  primary,  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  party  is  able  to  exert  a  much  more  direct 
^^^^     ,.      inBuence  upon  nominations  than  when  the  candi- 

Democratic  ^ 

than  the  dates  are  picked  by  a  convention  of  delegates.  This 
System.  direct  influence  may  not  always  be  exerted,  but  the 

mass  of  voters  know  it  is  there  and  that  it  can  be 
used  effectively  if  occasion  requires. 

(2)  The  direct  primary  has  generally  brought  out  a  much 

larger  vote  for  candidates  than  was  cast  for  delegates  under  the 

old  convention  system.    Whereas  it  seldom  happened  that  more 

,        than  ten  per  cent  of  the  voters  came  out  to  choose 

Increased  ,  ^ 

Vote  in  Convention  delegates,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 

five  per  cent  of  the  party  voters  quite  regularly  come 
out  to  choose  candidates  in  the  direct  primary;  and  when  com- 
petition is  especially  keen  from  fifty  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
come  out.^  The  smallest  votes  are  naturally  found  in  the  case 
of  minority  parties  in  one-party  states  and  counties;  and  even 
in  the  dominant  party,  the  primary  vote  is  apt  to  be  compara- 
tively light  whenever  there  is  little  competition.  Nevertheless, 
the  vote  under  the  direct  primary,  on  the  whole,  far  exceeds  that 
under  the  delegate  plan.^ 

^  Direct  Primary  Nominations  .  .  .  for  New  York  (pamphlet,  1909),  p.  15. 

2  In  1920  only  about  half  the  adult  citizens  of  the  United  States  exercised 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  presidential  election  that  year.  "To  condemn  the 
direct  primary  vote  because  all  the  party  voters  do  not  participate  in  it  is 
like  condemning  universal  suffrage  because  all  who  are  eligible  do  not  vote." 
See  C.  E.  Merriam,  "Nominating  Systems,"  Annals ^  CVI,  i-io  (1923). 
Under  the  open  primary  system  in  Wisconsin,  the  vote  in  the  Democratic 
primary  has  steadily  diminished.  See  A.  B.  Hall,  "The  Direct  Primary  and 
Party  Responsibility  in  Wisconsin,"  Annals,  CVI,  40-54  (1923). 
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^^;i<>^3)  The  direct  primary  takes  away  from  the  politicians  much  ^ 
of  their  former  control  over  nominations  and  places  that  con- 
trol more  nearly  in  the  hands  of  the  peoi)le.    The  result  is  to 

make  ''the  elective  officer  more  independent  oif 
Machine         those  who  would  control  his  action  for  their  own 

selfish  advantage,  and  enables  him  to  appeal  more 
directly  to  his  constituency  upon  the  basis  of  faithful  service.'' 
Thus  it  proves  "a  strong  barrier  against  the  efforts  of  those 
who  seek  to  pervert  administration  to  the  service  of  privilege 
or  to  secure  immunity  for  law-breaking."  ^  ___ 

(4)  When  the  direct  primary  first  appeared  it  was  frequently 
claimed  that  the  system  would  secure  the  nomination  of  better 
candidates,  men  of  higher  caliber,  by  making  their  selection 

depend  upon  the  presentation  of  their  claims  directly 
Affords  iQ  ^he  voters  rather  than  upon  secret  intrigues  with 

tunity  for       Convention  manipulators.    Whether  or  not  this  re- 
Better 
Candidates,     sult  has  been  realized  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion 

and  cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated.  Ap-  , 
V  parently,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  no  very 
P^  '  marked  change  in  the  character  of  candidates  for  elective  public 
offices;  at  all  events  candidates  under  the  direct  primary  are  no 
worse  than  the  general  run  under  the  convention  system.  A 
conservative  statement  would  be  that  the  direct  primary  prob- 
ably makes  it  easier  for  a  conspicuously  fit  candidate  without 
any  organization  behind  him  to  come  forward  with  a  fair  chance 
of  winning,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  easier  to  defeat  a 
conspicuously  unfit  candidate,  or  one  whose  alliances  are  con- 
spicuously unfit. 

(5)  Under  the  direct  primary,  bribery  and  other  forms  of 
corruption,  while  not  eliminated,  are  at  least  rendered  much 
less  potent  in  determining  nominations  than  under  the  con- 
vention system.     In  a  close  contest  under  the  old 

Corruption.     System  there  was  every  temptation  and  abundant 

opportunity  to  bring  corrupt  influences  to  bear  upon 

delegates  whenever  the  change  of  a  few  votes  would  affect  the 

result.    Corruption  in  one  form  or  another  may,  of  course,  be 

"ijovernor  Hughes»  quoted  in  Outlook,  XCI,  91  (1909). 
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resorted  to  in  connection  with  the  direct  primary,  but,  obviously, 
it  is  far  more  difficult  for  corruption  to  exert  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  result  of  a  direct  primary  than  upon  the  result  of  a 
delegate  convention.^ 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  positive  claims  advanced  in 
support  of  the  direct  primary.  Against  the  system  a  large 
number  of  objections. have  been  raised,  usually  by  professional 
poUticians  who,  as  a  class,  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  desire  to 
return  to  the  convention  system.  Irrespective,  however,  of  the 
character  of  the  objectors,  the  objections  themselves  deserve 
consideration.  Indeed,  part  of  the  defense  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary consists  in  considering  and  answering  the  objections  of 
its  opponents. 

(i)  Against  the  claim  that  the  direct  primary  tends  to  re- 
duce corruption,  opponents  assert  that,  far  from  being  dimin- 
ished, corruption  has  actually  increased  under  the  direct  pri- 
mary. The  new  system,  they  say,  "tends  to  pro- 
Ohjections  to  mote,  rather  than  to  check,  electoral  corruption. 
Primary:  A  primary  election  is  merely  another  election  and, 
Corruption,  as  elections  are  now  conducted,  we  have  enough  of 
them.  A  primary  is  merely  another  opportunity 
for  the  *  floater'  and  the  'grafter.'  A  large  and  corrupt  use  of 
money  is  encouraged."  "^  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
this  contention,  for  in  the  nature  of  the  case  conclusive  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other  is  almost  entirely  lacking;  so  it  will  prob- 
ably always  remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  while  voters  may  be  bought  and  sold  in  direct 
primaries,  and  sometimes  are,  they  may  also  be  bought  and 
sold  in  electing  delegates;  and  in  addition  to  that  the  delegates 
may  be  bought  and  sold.^ 

(2)  Opponents  of  the  direct  primary  insist  that  the  character 

'  "It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  conventions  have  often  been  controlled 
by  small  groups  of  men  .  .  .  who  have  bought  and  sold  delegates  like  so 
many  cattle,  either  by  direct  cash  payments  or  by  indirect  but  material 
inducements.  .  .  ."    C.  E.  Merriam,  "Nominating  Systems,"  Annals,  CVI, 

3  (1923)- 
2H.  J.  Ford,  "The  Direct  Primary,"  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CXC,  i  (1909)- 
•C.  E.  Merriam,  "Nominating  Systems,"  i4nna/j,  CVI,  3  (1923). 


and  efficiency  of  pubKc  officials  have  not  been  improved.  Stand- 
ing by  itself,  this  of  course  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
going  back  to  the  convention  system.  It  is  gener- 
No  Better  ally  Conceded  that  direct  primary  candidates  are  at 
least  seldom  inferior  to  candidates  named  by  con- 
ventions. It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
"the  chief  aim  of  the  direct  primary  was  not  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  government;  it  was  to  insure  that  whatever  the 
government  was — whether  good  or  bad — the  voters  should  have 
their  will  about  it,  and  not  have  to  accept  a  government  at  the 
hands  of  party  organizations."  ^  "The  direct  primary  cannot 
guarantee  the  uniform  choice  of  competent  men  any  more  than 
the  election  system  itself  can  insure  such  selections.  It  opens 
an  easier  avenue  of  approach,  but  cannot  carry  us  through  to 
the  goal."  2 

(3)  The  direct  primary  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  any 
one  "excepting  moneyed  men  or  demagogues"  to  be  elected  to 
office,  because  of  the  great  expense  involved  in  can- 
Wealthy  vassing  for  two  elections,  the  primary  and  the  regu- 
lar election  which  follows.^  Numerous  instances  of 
large  primary  expenditures  by  wealthy  candidates  can  be  cited 
in  support  of  this  claim.  One  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  who  expended  $107,000  in  a  campaign  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  United  States  senator  in  Wisconsin. 
Later  this  campaign  was  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
congressional  investigation.  A  majority  of  the  committee  re- 
ported that  evidence  was  lacking  which  would  prove  that  even 
this  enormous  sum  was  corruptly  expended.  In  Pennsylvania 
a  candidate  for  representative  in  Congress  spent  over  $47,000. 


1  V.  J.  West,  "The  California  Direct  Primary,"  Annals,  CVI,  123  (1923). 

2C.  E.  Merriam,  "Nominating  Systems,"  Annals,  CVI,  6  (1923). 

3  In  the  municipal  direct  primary  in  Chicago  in  191 1  Mr.  Merriam,  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  RepubHcan  nomination,  made  a  demand  for  the 
publication  of  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  after  audit  by  an 
expert  accountant.  Sworn  statements  were  made  by  all  except  two  can- 
didates, and  they  showed  expenditures  ranging  all  the  way  from  $10,000 
to  $30,000.  See  H.  L.  Ickes,  "Primary  Election  Expenses  in  Chicago,'* 
Nat.  Mun,  Rev.,  II,  657-660  (1913). 
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The  expenditures  by  Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor  in  Pennsylvania  in  1914,  in  connection  with 
the  direct  primary,  were  over  $33,200;  and  in  the  same  primary 
Senator  Penrose  expended  over  $14,600.  These  items  do  not 
include  other  disbursements  by  political  committees  in  behalf 
of  these  candidates.  In  the  Michigan  primary  in  191 8,  $195,000 
was  expended  in  behalf  of  the  nomination  of  Truman  H.  New- 
berry for  the  United  States  Senate.^  In  1922  Gifford  Pinchot 
spent  over  $117,000  in  his  campaign  to  secure  nomination  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  Pennsylvania.* 

On  the  other  hand,  "striking  instances  show  that  the  lack  of 
money  is  not  a  handicap  if  a  candidate  goes  to  the  people 
with  issues  in  which  they  are  interested.  In  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Jones,  a  comparatively  poor  man,  won  against  a  million- 
aire rival  who  spent  money  freely.  Joseph  L.  Bristow  won  the 
nomination  in  Kansas  against  Chester  I.  Long.  Long  spent 
seven  times  as  much  as  Bristow.  Senator  Johnson,  of  North 
Dakota,  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  spent  'almost  nothing' 
against  three  competitors  who  spent  altogether  over  $200,000. 
Governor  Warner,  of  Michigan,  made  the  statement  that  in  a 
contest  for  governor,  just  before  the  change  to  the  new  system, 
*more  money  was  expended  than  will  be  used  in  the  next  ten 
years  under  the  direct  voting  system.*  One  well  acquainted 
with  conditions  in  New  Hampshire  says:  'In  New  Hampshire 
less  money  has  been  spent  for  nominations  under  the  primary 
than  under  the  old  system.'"  '  Writing  in  1923  with  this  point 
in  mind.  Senator  G.  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  stated  that  "from 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  public  officials,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  direct  primary  has  been  instrumental  in  putting  more 
poor  men  into  office  than  the  convention  system.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  I  think  the  United  States 
Senate  is  a  demonstration  of  this  proposition.  There  are  a  great 
many  members  of  that  body  whom  I  could  name,  who  would 

» See  Chapter  XI. 

'JOf  this  amount  Mrs.  Pinchot  contributed  $29,500.    R.  C.  Brooks,  Polit- 
ical Parties  and  Electoral  Problems  $3^  (1923). 
•  Professor  G.  G.  Groat,  University  of  Vermont. 


not  be  there  if  it  were  not  for  the  direct  primary,  and  most  of 
them  are  poor."  ^ 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  the  e^ense  of  conducting  direct  primary- 
elections  is  borne  by  the  public,  it  is  argued  that  the  system 
involves  a  large  increase  in  taxation.^    It  must,  of  course,  be 

admitted  that  duplicating  our  regular  elections  with 
xSaticm.       ^  primary  conducted  with  all  the  formalities  of  a 

regular  election  has  undoubtedly  increased  taxation 
to  some  extent,  for  under  the  old  system  the  immediate  and 
direct  cost  to  the  state  was  nothing.  But  the  real  question  is 
whether  the  direct  primary  is  worth  the  cost.  It  was  adopted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  evils  of  the 
convention  system,  and  we  must  expect  to  pay  the  bill.^  When 
reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cost  is  generally  much  less  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ments of  opponents;  rarely  will  it  be  found  to  exceed  a  small 
fraction  of  a  dollar  per  capita.  If  the  convention  system  were 
restored,  under  regulations  whereby  delegates  were  chosen  in 
state-regulated  primaries  instead  of  in  the  old  unregulated 
caucuses,  the  cost  to  the  tax-payers  would  be  about  the  same 
as  under  the  direct  primary.  There  would  be  the  same  items 
of  expense — the  rental  of  polling-places,  payment  of  election 
officials,  printing  of  ballots,  the  canvass  of  votes — and  these 

1  G.  W.  Norris,  "Why  I  Believe  in  the  Direct  Primary,"  Annals,  CVI, 
22-30  (1923).  "...  There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  and  none  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  use  of  wealth  in  direct  primaries  is  more  effective  than 
in  the  election.of  delegates  and  the  control  of  conventions.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  .  .  .  whether  plutocratic  tendencies  control  more  easily  under  one 
system  than  another.  On  the  whole  the  elaborate  mechanism  of  conven- 
tions is  more  easily  managed  by  special  interests  than  is  the*  primary.  ..." 
C.  E.  Merriam,  "Nominating  Systems,"  Annals,  CVI,  3  (1923). 

2  The  Illinois  direct  primary  held  in  April,  1916,  at  which  only  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  and  the  county  and  ward  committeemen 
were  chosen,  is  stated  to  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  approximately 
$700,000. 

3  Professor  V.  J.  West  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  California  direct  pri- 
mary in  1922  was  about  seventy  cents  per  voter  who  participated.  Annals, 
CVI,  121  (1923).  On  a  per  capita  basis  this  would  come  to  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  that  amount.  For  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  the  May,  1914,  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania,  see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  31  and  June  i, 
1914. 
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are  as  high  under  one  system  as  under  another.  "If  all  direct 
primary  laws  were  repealed  and  the  regulated  delegate  system 
retained,  the  public  expense  would  not  be  materially  reduced."  ^ 
(5)  The  preceding  objection  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
another  oft-repeated  claim,  namely,  tjiat  the  direct  primary  puts 
candidates  to  much  greater  expense  than  the  old  system.  This 
again  is  not  easily  provable,  for  there  are  no  oflScial 
Expense  to      records  of  the  amounts  spent   by  candidates  in 

Candidates.  ■,.  j  i        ^  j        ^1 

rounding  up  delegates  under  the  convention  sys- 
tem. Whenever  there  is  a  real  contest,  be  it  under  the  con- 
vention system  or  under  the  direct  primary,  the  cost  will  be 
about  the  same,  since  the  objective  of  the  rival  candidates  in 
either  case  will  be  to  get  their  claims  presented  to  as  many 
voters  as  possible.^  If  there  is  no  contest,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  expense  to  candidates  whether  the  primary  or  conven- 
tion system  is  used. 

One  reason  often  given  for  this  supposed  increased  expense 
to  candidates  is  that  the  direct  primary  extends  the  campaign- 
ing season  over  an  unnecessarily  long  period.  But  it  should 
need  no  argument  to  show  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  a 
candidate  can  spend  in  his  campaign  under  either  the  direct 
primary  or  the  convention  system;  in  either  case  he  will  try  to 
reach  just  as  many  voters  as  his  own  time  and  resources  will 
permit.  Moreover,  the  pohticians  in  the  legislature  are  the  ones 
usually  responsible  for  whatever  dates  may  be  fixed  for  hold- 
ing the  direct  primary.    All  they  have  to  do,  if  the  primary  has 

^  C.  E.  Merriam,  op.  cit. 

2  Some  data  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  direct 
primary  to  candidates  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  references:  A.  C. 
Millspaugh,  "Operation  of  the  Direct  Primary  in  Michigan,"  Am.  Pol.  Set. 
Rev.,  X,  710  £f.  (1916);  V.  J.  West,  "The  California  Direct  Primary,"  An- 
nals, CVI,  1 16-127  (1923);  R.  S.  Boots,  The  Direct  Primary  in  New  Jersey 
(1917);  H.  Feldman,  "The  Direct  Primary  in  New  York,"  Am.  Pol.  Set. 
Rev.,  XI,  494-518  (1917);  F.  E.  Horack,  "The  Workings  of  the  Direct 
Primary  in  Iowa,"  Annals,  CVI,  148-157  (1923);  F-  H.  Guild,  "The  Opera- 
tion of  the  Direct  Primary  in  Indiana,"  Annals,  CVI,  172-180  (1923).  In 
1924  Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  was  renominated  in  a  contested  primary 
with  a  personal  expenditure  of  less  than  $50.  He  remained  in  Washington 
throughout  the  primary  campaign  and  won  by  a  majority  of  nearly  40,000. 
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been  placed  too  far  away  from  the  regular  election,  is  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  bring  the  two  elections  closer  together.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  primary  dates, 
originally  set  for  August  or  September  with  the  election  occurring 
in  November,  have  afterward  and  at  the  behest  of  politicians 
themselves  been  set  back  to  the  spring  or  early  summer  months. 
(6)  The  direct  primary  tends  to  weaken  and  disorganize  the 
party,  and  to  prornote  and  perpetuate  factional  differences, 
since  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  harmonize  differences  and 
,  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  than  when  party 

the  Party       leaders  can  come  together  at  frequent  intervals  in 

Organization.  .  ,  .  _,, 

conventions  and  arrange  compromises.  The  direct 
primary,  furthermore,  affords  no  security  for  a  geographical  dis-  - 
tribution  of  candidates,  calculated  to  strengthen  the  party 
throughout  the  state.  Effective  party  government,  it  is  said, 
"requires  a  constant  process  of  corripromise  between  the 
different  elements  in  the  party,  and  that  the  direct  primary 
makes  comparatively  impossible  in  the  selection  of  a  ticket,  and 
extremely  difficult  in  the  formulation  of  a  party  platform.  .  .  . 
Unless  there  is  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  adjustment, 

the  party  will  be  driven  upon  the  rock,s  of  factional  disaster "  ^ 

The  recent  history  of  the  RepubHcan^'arf^  in  Wisconsin  is  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  direct  primary  accentu- 
ates and  perpetuates  factit^alism^  >*^t% 
It  must  be  frankly  admitted  yaa^  vthe  direct  "primar)r  does. not         .*"' 
proAdde  as  easy  nor  as  sure  a  way  of  making  up  either  a  compro^  1/ 
mise  or  a  "  balanced  "„partv  ticket  as  the  convention  system. 
Under  the  direct  primary  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  lead- 
ing candidates  for  state  offices  all  come  from  the  same  section 
of  the  state  while  other  sections  and  certain  social,  religious,  or 
economic  groups  may  be  wholly  unrepresented  on  the  state 
ticket — a  situation  which  would  never  be  permitted  to  arise 
under  the  convention  system  where  the  leaders  could  get  to- 
gether and  parcel  out  places  on  the  ticket  to  the  various  sec- 
tions or  groups  in  the  state.    This  may  be  considered  a  serious 

^A.  B.  Hall,  "The  Direct  Primary  and  Party  Responsibility  in  Wis- 
consin," Annals,  CVI,  40-54  (1923).  ^ 
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defect  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  pohtician,  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  so-called  well-balanced  ticket  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state;  nor  is  it  clear  that  any  state  has  suf- 
fered in  any  marked  degree  from  the  success  of  "unbalanced" 
tickets. 

(7)  Under  the  convention  system  it  is  claimed  that  the  party, 
as  an  organization,  could  be  held  responsible  both  for  the  ticket 
of  candidates  submitted  to  the  voters  and  for  the  official 
^  ,  conduct  of  those  elected,  while  under  the  direct 

Destroys  ,  ' 

Party  Re-  primary  the  party  as  an  organization  can  be  held 
ponsi  1 1  y.  j-ggponsible  neither  for  the  character  of  nominations, 
nor  for  the  conduct  of  elected  officials.  Opponents  of  the  direct 
primary  are  constantly  urging  the  importance  of  going  back 
to  the  convention  system  so  as  to  restore  this  lost  party  re- 
sponsibility. "Politicians,  poHtical  bosses,  corporations,  and 
combinations  seeking  special  privilege  and  exceptional  favor  i 
at  the  hands  of  legislatures  and  executive  officials,  always  urge 
this  as  the  first  reason  why  the  direct  primary  should  be  abol- 
ished." 1 

In  this  argument,  however,  there  is  often  much  insincerity. 
When  amendments  have  been  proposed  to  direct  primary  laws 
whereby  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  could  be  enforced 
upon  party  organizations,  these  ardent  advpcates  of  increased 
"responsibility"  have  rarely  been  found  supporting  such 
measures;  they  usually  have  had  some  convenient  alibi. 
Furthermore,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  degree 
of  party  responsibihty  which  is  said  to  have  existed  under  the 
convention  system  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  But  granting 
all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who,  like  Senator  Norris,  regard  the  lowering  of  this  responsi- 
bility as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  direct 
primary;  for,  as  he  puts  it,  instead  of  party  responsibility, 
the 'direct  primary  establishes  individual  responsibihty.  "It 
does  lessen  allegiance  to  party  and  increases  individual  inde- 
pendence, both  as  to  the  public  official  and  as  to  the  private 

i  G.  W.  Norris,  "Why  I  Believe  in  the  Direct  Primary,"  Annals,  CVI,  23 
(1923)- 
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citizen.  It  takes  away  the  power  of  the  party  leader  or  boss, 
and  places  the  responsibility  for  control  upon  the  individual. 
It  lessens  party  spirit,  and  decreases  partisanship.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  primary  should  be  retained  and 
extended."  ^ 

(8)  The  new  system  has  neither  dethroned  the  political  boss 
nor  put  the  machine  **out  of  business."  It  does  not  remove 
any  of  the  conditions  which  have  produced  the  system  of  ma- 
_  ^     .-  chines  and  bosses,  but  intensifies  their  pressure  by 

Intensifies  ^  ...  . 

Machine  making  politics  still  more  confused,  irresponsible, 
and  costly.  It  parallels  the  long  series  of  regular 
elections  with  a  corresponding  series  of  primary  elections  in 
Wi  every  regular  party  organization.  The  more  elections  there  are, 
1  the  larger  becomes  the  class  of  professional  politicians  to  be 
^    supported  by  the  community. 

>'  Again  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
^  <^]aim.  The  political  machine  has  not  been  smashed  or  perma- 
>  nently  d'sabled;  and  anything  that  tends  further  to  complicate 
our  alreaoy  complex  election  system  deserves  to  be  rejected 
?l  unless  there  are  compensating  advantages.  Although  bosses 
and  macliines  continue  to  exist  and  to  play  an  important  part 
in  primaries  and  elections,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  under  the 
direct  primary  many  candidates  have  been  nominated  and 
elected  who  never  could  have  obtained  a  nomination  from  the 
political  machine  under  the  old  system.  The  recent  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Governor  Pinchot  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
Senator  Brookhart  in  Iowa,  and  Senator  Howell  in  Nebraska, 
and  the  nomination  of  ex-Senator  Beveridge  in  Indiana,  to 
inention  only  a  few  instances,  are  "conspicuous  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  the  direct  nominating  system  in  enabling  the 
sentiment  of  the  voters  to  find  expression  in  opposition  to  party 
oiacliines.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  it  probable  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  would  have  been  victorious  under  the  dele- 
gare system.  The  margin  that  spelled  success  came  from  groups 
of  voters  who  would  not  have  elected  delegates,  but  who  gave 
votes  enough"  to  these  candidates  to  turn  the  scale.^ 
^  W  R.  Norris.  oi>.  cii.  2  c  g^  Merriam,  op.  cU. 
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Increases 
the  Number 
of  Candi- 
dates. 


/  (9)  The  direct  primary  tends  to  a  multiplicity  of  candidates, 
/  with  a  resulting  confusion  of  the  voters.  The  "ring"  influence 
'  can  easily  cause  a  number  of  respectable  candidates  to  be 
brought  out,  in  order  to  divide  the  anti-machine 
vote,  while  the  candidate  really  favored  by  the  ring 
or  machine  may  easily  obtain  a  larger  number  of 
votes  than  any  of  his  opponents,  and  under  the 
usual  plurality  system  is  declared  nominated.^ 

This  has  actually  happened  more  than  once,  and  is  unques- 
tionably a  defect,  but  a  defect  more  properly  chargeable  to  the 
plurahty  system  than  to  the  direct  primary .^  The  avalanche 
of  candidates  wmch  was  freely  predicted  when  the  direct  pri- 
mary was  first  under  consideration  has  rarely  appeared.    Studies 

*  The  existence  of  hostile  factions  in  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  in  Illinois  is  the  chief  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  can- 
didates appearing  in  the  following  table  of  primary  candidates  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916. 


OFFICE 


Governor 

Lieutenant-governor 

Secretary  of  state 

Auditor  of  accounts 

State  treasurer 

Attorney -general 

Congressmen  at  large  (2). . . 

Representatives  in  Congress: 

2d  district 

3d 


4th 
6th 
7th 
8th 


State  Board  of  Equalization : 

ist  district 

2d       •'      

3d       "      

4th      "      

Sth      "      

6th      "      

7th      "      

Sth      "      

loth      "      


DEMO- 

REPUB- 

CRATIC 

LICAN 

3 

3 

2 

7 

5 
6 

7 
10 

2 

I 

5 
6 

S 

9 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 
6 

S 
6 
6 

7 

5 

5 

7 

2 

9 

4 
3 
8 

5 
6 

3 

7 
8 

9 

7 
5 
8 

2 

7 

OFFICE 


State  senator: 
2d  district. 
4th  "  . 
6th      "      . 


Representative 

Assembly: 

2d  district. . . 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

gth 
nth 
13th 
I  Sth 
17th 
19th 

2ISt 
23d 
25th 
29th 

3ist 


in    General 


DEMO- 
CRATIC 


9 
II 

9 
10 
6 
6 
9 
10 
7 

16 

10 

18 

8 

6 

10 

4 

6 


REPUB- 
LICAN* 


5 

6 

10 

17 
10 

9 

4 

5 

8 

I 

3 

9 

13 

10 

10 

9 

12 


*  "If  the  direct  primary  should  be  abolished  because  the  nominee  is  some- 
times voted  for  only  by  a  minority,  then,  likewise,  the  convention  should 
be  abolished  because  there  is  no  way  of  telling  that  the  nomination  is  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  party.  This  objection  applies  both  to  the  convention 
and  to  the  direct  primary."     W.  B.  Norris,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  operation  of  the  system  in  Maine,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
JNew  York  indicate  clearly  that  the  direct  primary  has  had 
,  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  number  of  candidates  running  for 
office;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  situation  in 
other  states  in  this  respect  is  very  different.  — 

(lo)  Before  the  country  had  had  much  actual  experience . 
under  the  direct  primary,  it  was  claimed  that  the  system  would  | ' 
favor  populous  centres  at, the  expense  of  rural  communities* 
and  that  "city"  candidates  would  soon  monopolize 
Favors^         the  important  offices.    An  examination  of  the  roster 
Centre"^        of  State  officers  for  any  given  election  will  quickly 
place  one  in  possession  of  the  facts  on  this  score, 
so  far  as  one's  own  state  is  concerned.    But  such  facts  as  have/ 
been  published  indicate  that,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  candi-; 
dates  from  rural  districts  or  small  cities  have  fared  quite  as  well* 
as  those  from  the  large  cities.^ 

In  bringing  to  an  end  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
Further  Con-  principal  objections   commonly  raised  against  the 

siderations:  .  .  . 

A  Reformed    direct  primary,  attention  should  be  called  to  two 
System.  or  three  Other  important  Considerations  (i).    Assum- 

ing the  direct  primary  to  be  quite  as  defective  as  its 
opponents  claim,  the  public  has  a  right  to  inquire  what  guaran- 

*  Direct  Primary  Nominations  .  .  .  for  New  York,  28.  The  following  facts 
collected  in  1913  by  Professor  G.  G.  Groat,  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
tend  to  disprove  this  contention.  "Facts  furnished  from  authorities  in 
twenty-two  states  show  that  the  state  officers  come  mostly  from  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts.  Of  the  twenty-one  governors  chosen  by  direct 
primaries,  sixteen  came  from  towns  or  cities  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants. 

"In  Illinois,  5  out  of  6  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than  16,000. 

"In  Iowa,  6  out  of  7  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than  2,500. 

"In  Kansas,  7  out  of  8  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than  5,000. 

"In  Missouri,  5  out  of  7  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than 
12,000. 

"In  Nebraska,  7  out  of  8  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than  8,000. 

"Ir  Oregon,  2  out  of  6  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than  2,000. 

'In  Washington,  5  out  of  6  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than 

lOjOOO. 

"In  Wisconsin,  5  out  <:i  6  state  officers  came  from  towns  of  less  than 
20,000." 

See  also  O.  C.  Hormell,  "The  Direct  Primary  Law  in  Maine  and  How 
It  Has  Workec,'   Anriais,  CVI,  131-136  (1923). 
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tees  are  offered,  in  case  we  revert  to  the  convention  system, 
against  the  reappearance  of  the  old  evils  that  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  direct  primary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  guaran-^ 
tees  have  not  been  forthcoming  from  any  quarter.  The  sub-* 
stitution  of  regulated  for  unregulated  primaries  in  choosing 
convention  delegates  and  a  provision  (in  New  York)  for  a 
somewhat  fairer  method  of  determining  the  rights  of  contest- 
ing delegations  are  the  only  important  improvements  that  con- 
vention advocates  have  thus  far  tendered  as  an  inducement  to 
abandon  the  direct  primary.  Remembering  past  experiences 
with  the  convention  system,  the  general  pubHc  naturally  de- 
mands a  thoroughly  reformed  convention  system,  and,  until 
that  is  assured,  is  likely  to  adhere  to  the  direct  primary  despite 
its  shortcomings. 

(2)  Many  arguments  against  the  direct  primary  assume  that 
the  system  is  irredeemable  and  that  the  convention  system  is 
the  only  alternative.    Much  of  the  time  spent  by  hostile  critics 

in  picking  flaws  in  the  direct  primary  might  better 
by  PetiUon!    ^e  devoted  to  sincere  efforts  to  perfect  the  primary 

laws  and  to  a  consideration  of  other  possible  al- 
ternatives. Both  the  convention  system  and  the  direct  primary 
have  been  discarded  in  many  places  (mostly  cities)  and  in  their 
stead  a  system  of  nomination  by  petition  has  been  adopted.^ 
Among  our  largest  cities  Boston  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  sys- 
tem for  all  municipal  offices  in  1909.  At  the  present  time 
candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor  are  required  to  file  nomina- 
tion petitions  signed  by  at  least  3,000  qualified  voters,  and 
candidates  for  the  city  council  file  similar  petitions  with  2,000 
signatures.  San  Francisco,  in  191 6,  adopted  a  novel  plan  de- 
signed to  remove  most  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  obtaining 
a  large  number  of  signatures.  A  candidate  is  simply  required 
to  file  a  written  declaration  of  his  candidacy,  in  which  he 
states  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  his  residence, 
the  business  or  occupation  which  he  has  followed  during  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  any  special  training  or  experience 

'  In  about  fifty  cities  this  is  followed  by  the  use  of  a  preferential  ballot 
in  the  election.    See  Chapter  XIII. 
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he  may  have  had  in  the  line  of  work  which  he  would  have  to 
perform  if  elected.  Furthermore,  he  is  required  to  obtain  a 
certificate  under  oath  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty 
"sponsors"  who  are  qualified  voters,  to  the  effect  that  the 
candidate  is  "fully  qualified,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically," 
for  the  office,  and  "should  be  elected  to  fill  it."  A  deposit  of 
twenty  dollars  must  also  be  made  when  the  declaration  of 
candidacy  is  filed.  "No  party  name  or  political  designa- 
tion or  descriptive  matter"  is  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
ballot. 

(3)  Even  if  every  possible  objection  against  the  direct  pri- 
mary could  be  established  by  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  a 
jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  would  still  be  true  and  in- 
disputable that  under  the  convention  system  the 
Fnfluaice  ordinary  voter  exerts  only  an  indirect  influence  upon 
of  the  nominations — so  indirect  oftentimes  as  to  be  negli- 

Voter  Under  gible — whereas  under  the  direct  primary  each  voter 
Prima^^^  participates  directly  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
When,  therefore,  the  ordinary  voter  is  besought  to 
favor  a  return  to  the  old  convention  system,  he  will  do  well 
to  pause  and  ask  himself  this  simple  question:  Am  I  willing 
to  give  up  the  direct  voice  I  now  have  under  the  direct  pri- 
mary in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  merely  voting  for  conven- 
tion delegates? 

In  perfect  candor,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  even  the 

friends  of, the  direct  primary  confess  to  their  disappointment 

over  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  in  some  particulars.! 

To  many  friendly  critics,  "the  great  defect  of  the 

Provisions       direct  primary  idea  has  been  its  failure  to  take  into 

LeadSp.     3,ccount  the  necessity  for  leadership.     There  will 

never  be  a  democracy  so  perfect  or  so  pure  that  the 

functions  of  leadership  will  not  be  of  the  highest  value."  ^ 

Leadership  of  one  kind  or  another  is  inevitable  under  the  com- 

pHcated  pditical  system  found  in  most  of  our  states;  and  the 

failure  of  the  authors  of  direct  primary  laws  to  appreciate  this 

and  to  provide  foi  open,  official,  and  responsible  party  leader- 

1 F.  M.  Davenport,  Outlook,  CXII,  809  (1916). 
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ship  has  resulted  in  a  more  or  less  secret,  unofficial,  and  irre- 
sponsible leadership  by  bosses  and  political  machinists. 

To  correct  this  fundamental  defect,  a  number  of  different 
plans  have  been  tried  or  suggested,    (i)  Pre-primary  party  con- 
ferences or  conventions,  unofficial  in  some  states 
(i)  Pre-  but  authorized  by  law  in  a  few  instances,  have  fre- 

CoSerences     quently  met  to  agree  upon  lists  of  candidates  to  be 
f!^^     ^.        formally  or,  more  often,  informally  recommended  for 

Conventions.  -^       '  '  -^  ,  . 

support  by  the  rank  and  file  at  the  ensuing  primary.* 
(2)  About  1909  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  proposed  a 
plan  which  at  the  time  attracted  a  good  de?.l  of  attention  and 
elicited  wide  interest.  His  proposal  was  to  have  all  party  com- 
^^  mittees  elected  in  carefully  regulated  primacies,  and 
Hughes  Plan,  ^o  empower  these  committees  to  bring  forward  a 
ticket  a  few  days  before  each  primary.  The  names 
on  this  ticket  were  to  be  printed  on  the  official  primary  ballot 
in  a  block  apart  from  all  other  names  that  might  be  proposed, 
and  were  to  be  known  as  the  "organization''  ticket.  If  any^ 
CQpsiderable  number  of  voters  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
posals of  their  party  committee^ they  might,  by  filing  the  usual 
petition,  have  the  names  of  other  candidates  printed  on  the 
primary  ballot.  At  the  polls  on  primary  day  the  rank  and  file 
could  thus  express  their  approval  or  their  disapproval  of  the 
ticket  presented  by  their  party  leaders. 

Four  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  proposed  innovation. 
First,  the  party  organization  would  be  preserved  intact,  while, 
1  at  the  same  time,  the  party  voters  would  have  the  opportunity, 
now  ordinarily  lacking,  to  repudiate  as  well  as  to  ratify  the  se- 
lections made  by  the  party  leaders.  Thus,  it  is  beUeved,  the 
leaders  could  be  made  to  feel  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  rank  and  file.*^  Secondly,  in  states  where  party  organiza- 
tions are  strong  and  well  disciphned  it  is  probable  that  the  or- 
ganization would  have  its  own  candidates  for  nomination  under 
any  system  that  might  be  devised,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  would 

^  See  S.  C.  Wallace,  "Pre-Primary  Conventions,"  Annals,  CVT,  97-104 
(1923).  In  1921  the  Minnesota  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
holding  of  pre-primary  conventions,  but  this  was  repealed  in  1923. 


^^ 
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be  better  that  the  organization  should  show  its  hand  than  that 
it  should  .  «:L  in  an  irresponsible  or  secret  manner.^  In  the  third 
place,  by  this  method  the  support  of,  and,  in  equal  degree,  oppo- 
sition to,  the  party  committee's  candidates  could  be  concen- 
trated; thus  insuring  fewer  nominations,  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  requiring  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  petitions,  and  in- 

,  cidentally  effecting  a  corresponding  economy.^ Finally,  fusion 
on  judicial  and  other  ofl&cers  would,  it  is  claimed,  be  easier 
to  initiate.^  The  Hughes  plan,  however,  failed  of  adoption; 
straight  organization  men  opposed  it  almost  to  a  man,  charac- 
teristically preferring  power  without  responsibiUty,  which  they 
already  had,  to  power  linked  with  strict  accountability. 

(3)  The  Hughes  plan,  just  outlined,  involved  the  use  of  the 
primary  before  every  election,  although  the  proposals  of  party 
committees  might  be  satisfactory  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  put  voters  to  the  trouble 
for  and  expense  of  holding  primaries  before  every  elec- 

oSy  ^^°^^^^    tion  when  experience  shows  that  the  great  majority 
of  successful  primary  candidates,  at  least  in  states 
where  party  organizations  are  well  developed,  are  the  ones 
picked  by  the  organization  leaders,  and  that  in  many  instances 
they  are  unopposed  in  the  primary?  ^    Whvnot,  then,  reserves 
the  primary,  like  the  initiative  and  referendum,  for  emergencies  "^ 
onTy ;  and  resort  to  it  only  when  there  is  some  wide-spread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  proposals  made  by  the  regular  party 
leaders  ? 
It  has  accordingly  been  proposed  that  all  party  committee-  J 

\men  should  be  elected  by  the  rank  and  file,  as  in  the  Hughes  / 
N  minatio      P^^-H,  and  should  be  empowered  to  make  all  nomi- 
by  Party        nations  for  offices  to  be  voted  for  in  their  respec- 

Cornmittees.      ,...,..  ,  ii,-  1  1 

tive  jurisdictions,  several  months  before  the  regular 
election;  but  that  primaries  should  be  held  only  when  a  con- 

• 

^Direct  Primary  Nominations  .  .  .for  New  York  (pamphlet),  p.  42. 

2  See  F.  H.  Guild,  "The  Operation  of  the  Direct  Primary  in  Indiana," 
Annals,  CVI,  172-180  (1923);  F.  E.  Horack,  "The  Workings  of  the  Direct 
Primary  in  Iowa,"  Annals,  CVI,  153  (1923);  C.  Kettleborough,  "The  Direct 
Primary  in  Indiana,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  X,  166-170  (1921);  H.  Feldman, 
"The  Direct  Primary  in  New  York,"  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XI,  494-518  (1917). 
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siderable  body  of  party  voters  demand  a  party  refe.-endum  on 
some  candidate  proposed  by  the  committees  and  bring  for- 
ward substitute  proposals.^  For  this  plan  the  fol- 
lowing  advantages  are  claimed,  (a)  Party  leaders 
would  get  what  they  desire  or  profess  to  desire  under  the  con- 
vention system;  namely,  reduced  expenses  for  candidates  and 
organizations,  a  freer  hand  in  picking  candidates,  and  the 
chance  to  arrange  a  compromise  or  "balanced"  ticket,  (h) 
The  rank  and  file  elect,  and  therefore  may  make  over,  the  party 
nominating  committees;  and,  through  the  party  referendum, 
may  veto  unsatisfactory  nominations  made  by  a  committee, 
(c)  Positions  on  party  committees  are  made  more  conspicuous 
and  more  attractive  by  being  made  more  powerful;  and  this 
would  tend  to  evoke  greater  interest  among  voters  in  the  choice 
of  party  committeemen  and  keener  competition  for  member- 
ship on  those  committees  by  citizens  who  now  never  think  of 
seeking  such  positions,  (d)  If  the  candidates  selected  by  the 
party  committees  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  the  rank 
and  file,  the  holding  of  a  primary  will  be  unnecessary  and  an' 
important  saving  to  the  taxpayers  will  result,  (e)  Finally,  open, 
official,  and  responsible  leadership  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
seems  to  be  assured  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  under  either 
the  direct  primary,  as  now  operated,  or  under  the  old  conven- 
tion system. 

It  should  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  best  results  under 
the  direct  primary,  whether  partisan  or  non-partisan,  will  not 
be  attained  until  other  important  political  changes  have  been 
introduced.  For  example,  there  must  be  a  material  reduction 
in  the  number  of  elective  offices  for  which  nominations  have  to 
be  made;2  a  further  extension  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  civil  service,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ''organi- 

*  In  other  words,  party  committees  would  function  like  the  nominating 
committees  appointed  by  clubs,  churches,  and  other  organizations,  with 
whose  work  every  one  is  familiar. 

2  At  the  Illinois  general  primary  in  April,  1Q24,  the  names  of  131  candi- 
dates for  69  positions  appeared  on  the  Democratic  ballot,  and  179  candi- 
dates for  75  i)ositions  appeared  on  the  Republican  ballot,  used  in  the  loth 
congressional  and  6th  senatorial  district  in  Chicago. 
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zation"  from  throwing  an  army  of  office-holders  into  the  field 
in  support  of  a  particular  slate;  and  also  elimination  of  the 
party  circle  or  square  from  the  final  election  ballot,  thus  com- 
pelling each  candidate  to  stand  more  upon  his  own  merits  and 
parties  to  be  more  careful  in  their  choice  of  candidates.^ 

QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

1.  The  origin  and  operation  of  the  so-called  "  Crawford  County 
System"  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania.     (See  Hempstead.) 

2.  The  old  primary  system  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
before  1906.     (See  Annals,  XX,  640  (1902).) 

3.  What  political  conditions  in  your  state  led  to,  or  seem  to 
make  desirable,  the  adoption  of  the  direct  primary  system? 

4.  Governor  Hughes  and  the  struggle  for  direct  primaries  in 
New  York,  1 908-11. 

5.  Where  the  direct  primary  system  is  in  force,  what  provi- 
sion is  made  for  additional  nominations  after  the  day  of  the 
primary  election? 

6.  What  effect  has  the  open  primary  system  in  Wisconsin  had 
upon  the  Democratic  party  in  that  state? 

7.  What  may  be  urged  for  and  against  giving  nominations  by 
party  committees  the  first  place  on  the  direct  primary  ballot? 

8.  What  facts  tend  to  support  or  to  disprove  the  objection 
that  state-wide  direct  primaries  favor  populous  centres  against 
rural  districts? 

9.  Answer  the  objection  that  direct  primaries  are  a  direct  blow 
to  representative  government.     (See  Woodruff.) 

10.  Does  experience  prove  or  disprove  that  the  man  with  lim- 
ited means  is  debarred  from  obtaining  nomination  for,  or  elec- 
tion to,  public  office  under  the  direct  primary  system? 

11.  What  answers  can  be  made  to  the  other  objections  to  the 
direct  primary  system? 

12.  Explain  the  operation  of  the  direct  primary  where  a  ma- 
jority, instead  of  a  plurahty,  vote  is  required  to  nominate  and 
the  voters  indicate  their  first  and  second  choices. 

f      13.  How  are  party  platforms  formulated  where  the  direct  pri- 
[  mary  prevails? 

14.  Prepare  a  brief  report  upon  the  operation  of  the  direct 
primary  in  one  of  the  following  states;  California,  Illinois,  Tn- 

^  C.  E.  Merriam,  in  Cydo^tdta  of  American  Government,  III,  55  (1914). 
See  also  H.  W.  Dodds,  "Removable  Obstacles  to  the  Success  of  the  Direct 
Primary,"  Annals,  CVI,  18-21  (1923). 
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diana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

15.  The  Levy  direct  primary  election  law  in  New  York  (191 1). 
(See  Bard.) 

16.  The  operation  and  limitations  of  the  non-partisan  direct 
primary. 

17.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  all  primaries 
and  the  substitution  of  nomination  by  petition. 

18.  Governor  Sulzer's  fight  for  direct  primaries  in  New  York, 

1913- 

19.  The  operation  of  the  second  choice  or  preferential  feature 

in  the  primary  law  of  Wisconsin. 

20.  The  extent  to  which  the  pre-primary  caucus  or  convention 
has  become  established  either  by  law  or  custom,  and  the  effects. 

21.  What  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Indiana  direct 
primary  law  of  1915?     (See  American  Year  Book,  1915.) 

22.  If  your  state  has  the  direct  primary,  how  many  signatures 
are  required  for  the  various  offices  in  order  to  have  a  person's 
name  printed  on  the  primary  ballot? 

23.  What  kind  of  a  party  test  exists  in  your  own  state?  How 
effective  is  it  in  preventing  "raiding"? 

24.  If  there  is  a  direct  primary  law  in  your  state,  in  what  par- 
ticulars do  you  think  it  might  be  improved? 


CHAPTER  VII 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION   OF  MEMBERS   OF   CONGRESS   AND 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS 

Of  the  vast  body  of  federal  office-holders,  numbering  nearly 
-.  .  .  600,000,  only  533,  including  president,  vice-president, 
of  Rep-  representatives,  and  senators,  obtain  their  positions 

by  the  process  of  nomination  and  election. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  commonly  called 
congressmen,  are  apportioned  among  the  various  states  accord- 
ing to  population  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  usually,  though 
not  always,  soon  after  each  decennial  census.^  Prior  to  1842 
the  different  states  provided  for  popular  election  of  congress- 
men each  in  its  own  way.  In  the  majority  of  states  they  had 
all  been  elected  at  one  time  or  another  on  a  general  or  common 
ticket  by  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large,  as  we  now  choose 
presidential  electors.  Under  this  system  it  usually  happened 
that  the  party  which  carried  the  state  got  all  the  congressmen 
from  that  state,  although  the  vote  might  have  been  very  close. 
Thus  large  minorities  were  often  left  unrepresented.  The  can- 
didates were  nominated  by  the  state  conventions  of  the  different 
parties. 

In  1842  Congress  passed  an  act  which  did  away  with  the 
general  ticket  method  of  election  by  requiring  that  henceforth 
representatives  should  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  near- 
g      .  ly  equal  population  and  of  contiguous  territory .^ 

trict  Conven-  The  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  these  dis- 
tricts was  left  to  the  various  states.  This  change 
in  the  method  of  electing  congressmen  led  to  a  change  in  the 
method  of  their  nomination.    Before  the  adoption  of  the  direct 

^  No  reapportionment  act  has  been  passed  since  the  census  of  1920. 

2  This  act  grew  out  of  a  New  Jersey  contested  election  case  in  1839. 
For  the  circumstances,  see  J.  A.  Woodburn,  The  American  Republic  (1903), 
pp.  248-250. 
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primary,  congressmen  were  almost  uniformly  nominated  by 
conventions  in  each  congressional  district,  composed  of  dele- 
gates chosen  at  caucuses  or  primaries,  conducted  under  state 
laws  or  party  rules,  in  the  various  wards,  towns,  cities,  or  as- 
sembly districts  forming  the  congressional  district.  The  call 
for  the  convention  was  issued  by  the  congressional  district 
committee,  and  in  the  call  was  stated  the  number  of  delegates 
to  which  each  unit  of  representation  was  entitled.  The  con- 
vention was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  district 
committee. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  a  new  apportionment  act 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  a  state  finds  that  it  has  received 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  it  is 

entitled.  If  the  legislature  fails  to  redistrict  the 
Conventions.  State  before  the  next  congressional  election,   the 

additional  representatives  may  be  nominated  by 
the  state  conventions  of  the  different  parties  and  elected  on  a 
general  ticket,  as  was  the  practice  before  1842.  Representa- 
tives so  elected  are  known  as  congressmen-at-large.  A  state 
is  also  permitted  to  elect  all  of  its  congressmen  upon  a  general 
ticket  when  its  representation  in  Congress  has  been  reduced 
and  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  in  which  to  rearrange 
the  districts.  In  this  case  also  the  nominations  may  be  made 
by  state  conventions. 

Throughout  the  past  century  the  convention  system  was 
the  prevaiUng  method  of  nominating  congressmen;  but  in  re- 
cent decades  a  majority  of  states  have  substituted  the  direct 
g  primary  election  method,  so  that  by  1915,  397  out 

Direct  of  the  435  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

had  been  nominated  in  that  way.  The  names  of 
aspirants  appearing  on  the  primary  election  ballot  are  placed 
there  as  the  result  of  fiHng  petitions  in  the  manner  provided 
for  local  and  state  offices  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Congressmen-at-large  from  states  where  the  direct  primary  elec- 
tion method  is  in  force  continue  to  be  named  by  the  state  con- 
ventions in  some  states,  while  in  others  they  are  nominated  in 
a  state-wide  direct  primary. 
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The  processes .  of  nominating  and  electing  United  States 
senators  have,  in  some  particulars,  become  so  interrelated 
that  they  may  be  considered  together.  Until  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  in  1913,  the 
of  Senators"  election  of  Senators  had  been  vested  by  the  Consti- 
Caucifses^^^^^  tution  in  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states. 
The  formal  nomination  of  senatorial  candidates  was 
made  either  on  the  floor  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  or  be- 
fore the  two  houses  in  joint  session,  usually  but  not  always  be- 
fore balloting  began.  Before  the  time  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  balloting,  the  members  of  each  party  represented 
in  the  legislature  met  in  a  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing, if  possible,  which  senatorial  aspirant  the  members  of  the 
party  would  unitedly  support.  The  call  for  this  caucus  was 
issued,  in  some  states,  by  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  committee 
of  the  two  houses;  in  other  states  by  a  few  of  the  most  active 
supporters  of  some  aspirant. 

Usually  all  the  members  of  the  party  in  the  legislature  at- 
tended the  caucus.  There  the  names  of  different  aspirants 
were  presented  and  arguments  advanced  in  behalf  of  each  by 
their  respective  supporters.  A  formal  ballot  usually 
Decision  foUowed,  and  the  aspirant  receiving  the  highest 
Parddpants  ^^^mber  of  votes,  or  a  majority  of  the  votes,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  party.  This 
result  was  often  not  reached  until  after  there  had  been  a  bitter 
and  prolonged  fight  extending  to  more  than  one  session  of  the 
caucus.  Friends  of  the  successful  aspirant  naturally  insisted 
that  the  result  of  the  caucus  was  binding  upon  all  members  of 
the  party  in  the  legislature,  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as 
morally  binding  by  and  upon  all  those  who  attended  and  par- 
ticipated. Occasionally,  however,  the  rivalry  between  aspirants 
became  so  keen  and  feeling  so  embittered  that  the  supporters 
of  one  or  more  of  the  minority  aspirants  would  leave,  or  "bolt," 
the  caucus;  or  else  they  subsequently  refused  to  be  bound  by 
its  decision.  Such  conduct  was  usually  made  the  occasion  for 
depriving  the  "bolters"  of  coveted  committee  assignments  and 
patronage  and  for  bestowing  upon  them  an  unlimited  amount 
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of  abuse  and  denunciation  by  the  friends  of  tfce  caucus  nominee. 
When  such  bolts  occurred,  the  dissatisfied  element  in  the  party- 
presented  the  name  of  its  candidate  to  the  legislature  either 
just  before  the  balloting  began  or  after  it  had  been  in  progress 
for  a  time  without  resulting  in  an  election.  Their  object  was 
to  draw  sufficient  support  away  from  the  principal  candidates 
or  from  the  opposing  party  to  bring  about  the  election  of  their 
own  candidate;  or,  if  that  seemed  impracticable,  at  least  so  to 
divide  the  votes  of  the  legislature  that  no  candidate  should  re- 
ceive the  majority  required  for  an  election.  It  not  infrequently 
happened  that  the  friends  of  a  particular  candidate,  being  in  a 
minority  in  their  party,  absented  themselves  from  the  party 
caucus,  knowing  that  they  would  be  bound  by  its  action  if  they 
participated.  They  preferred  to  take  their  chances  on  the 
floor  of  the  legislature  in  attracting  to  their  candidate  sufficient 
support  from  members  of  the  opposite  party  to  insure  his 
election.  In  states  where  one  party  was  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant, the  party  caucus  was  often  omitted  altogether,  and 
a  sort  of  free-for-all  contest  was  permitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  legislature.  In  such  states  even  unanimous  elections, 
usually  re-elections,  were  not  unknown. 

The  strength  of  the  following  which  each  senatorial  aspirant 
had  in  the  legislature  was  pretty  accurately  known  before  the 
legislature  assembled.  These  aspirants  usually  made  their  can- 
didacy known  before  or  during  the  campaign  in  which  members 
of  the  legislature  were  to  be  nominated  and  elected,  and  sought 
to  obtain  pledges  of  support  from  the  legislative  candidates. 
Often  these  candidates  were  expected  to  declare  for  which  sen- 
atorial aspirant  they  intended  to  vote  if  elected.  It  was  almost 
universally  the  practice  for  members  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  legislature  to  limit  their  choice  to  the  aspirants  who  had 
previously  announced  themselves  and  had  been  conducting  a 
vigorous  campaign. 

Before  1866  each  state  legislature  was  left  free  to  prescribe 
the  regulations  governing  the  election  of  senators,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, there  was  no  complete  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting senatorial  elections.    In  that  year,  however,  Congress 
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intervened  and  established  a  uniform  code  of  electoral  proce- 
dure.^ Each  branch  of  the  legislature  was  now 
Elections.  required  first  to  vote  separately  for  the  election  of 
a  senator.  If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  the  two  houses  were  to  meet  in  joint  session  and, 
voting  orally,  take  at  least  one  ballot  on  each  legislative  day 
thereafter  until  some  candidate  obtained  the  requisite  majority 
or  until  the  legislature  finally  adjourned  without  electing  any 
one. 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  19 13,  there  appeared  an 

increasing  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislative  method 

of  choosing  senators,  accompanied  by  a  growing  demand  for 

direct  election  by  the  people.    This  arose  from  cer- 

Objections  to      ,    .        ,    -     ,  ., 

Legislative  tam  defects  or  evils  appearmg,  m  some  states  at 
Senators.^^  rare  intervals,  in  others  frequently,  in  connection 
with  the  choice  of  senators  by  the  legislatures.  The 
principal  objections  to  the  legislative  method  of  election  were, 
in  brief,  as  follows: 

(i)  It  was  felt  that  the  election  of  senators  by  the  legisla- 
ture diminished  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  represent;  and  that,  instead  of  becoming 
more  representative  of  the  people,  the  tendency  was  for  sen- 
ators to  become  less  truly  representative  .^ 

(2)  It  was  claimed  that  the  legislative  election,  instead  of 
being  the  free  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  legislature,  as 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  was,  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  determined  not  by  the  legisla- 
ture but  by  the  caucus  of  the  dominant  party.  It  not  infre- 
quently happened  that  a  bare  majority  in  the  dominant  party 
caucus  was  able  to  force  the  election  of  a  candidate  who  was 
not  the  real  choice  either  of  a  maiority  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  people  of  the  state. 

(3)  Prolonged  and  stubborn  contests,  known  as  "deadlocks," 

*  The  circumstances  which  immediately  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  law 
arose  in  New  Jersey.  See  J.  G.  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  II,  154- 
160  (1886);  J.  A.  Woodbum,  The  American  Republic  (1903),  pp.  214-218. 

2  G.  H.  Haynes,  The  Election  of  United  States  Senators,  63. 
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during  which  no  candidate  obtained  the  required  majority,  fre- 
quently ended  in  an  adjournment  of  the  legislature  without 
any  election.  This  occurred,  for  example,  in  Delaware  in  1895, 
when  217  ballots  were  taken  during  the  legislative  session  of 
100  days.  The  result  in  such  cases  was  to  leave  the  state  only 
partially  represented  in  the  Senate  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  legislature.  Between  1890  and  1900  no  less  than  ten 
states  were  represented  for  varying  periods  by  only  one  sen- 
ator, owing  to  the  inability  of  a  majority  of  the  legislature  to 
agree  upon  one  candidate.  One  effect  of  a  prolonged  deadlock 
was  to  make  public  sentiment  to  some  extent  impatient,  and  to 
put  the  community  in  a  mood  to  condone  the  election  of 
an  unfit  man,  a  situation  conducive  to  "springing"  a  can- 
didate who  had  not  before  appeared.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  in  Illinois  in  1909  is  a  good  instance  in  point. ^ 

(4)  Senatorial  election  contests  in  the  legislature  often  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
state  and  at  times  even  prevented  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature. Not  infrequently  the  whole  time  of  the  legislature  was 
taken  up  with  a  prolonged  and  fruitless  attempt  to  elect  a  sen- 
ator, to  the  complete  neglect  of  the  state  business. 

(5)  Senatorial  elections  by  legislatures  produced  a  serious 
and  objectionable  confusion  of  national  and  state  politics.  In- 
stead of  dividing  naturally  upon  questions  of  local  interest  and 
importance,  the  voters  in  the  state  would  divide  artificially 
over  the  alleged  necessity  of  electing  as  United  States  senator 
some  man  who  would  support  this  or  that  national  poHcy.  The 
attention  and  interest  of  the  citizens  were  centred  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  when  they  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  result  was  that  if  the  legislators 
were  not  chosen  solely  to  compass  the  election  of  a  senator,  they 
were  elected  at  least  primarily  for  that  purpose  and  only  sec- 
ondarily to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  state.  Men  of  inferior 
character  and  abilities  frequently  constituted  the  majority  in 
our  legislatures  because  of  their  senatorial  preferences,  whereas 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  Lorimer  case,  see  American  Year  Book,  JQii,  p. 
62;  ibid.,  1 91 2,  pp.  46-47. 
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the  ablest  and  most  competent  men  were  defeated  because  of 
their  senatorial  preferences.^ 

(6)  The  opportunity  and  temptation  which  a  legislative  elec- 
tion of  senators  afforded  for  the  corrupt  use  of  money  or  prom- 
ises of  political  reward  were  very  great.  In  close  contests  where 
only  a  few  votes  were  needed  to  turn  the  scale,  bribery,  direct 
or  indirect,  was  a  notorious  accompaniment  of  senatorial  elec- 
tions.^ 

(7)  It  was  felt  that  the  Senate  had  become  ^'a  rich  man's 
club,"  membership  in  which  was  regarded  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  a  successful  business  career,  regardless  of  a  man's  qualifica- 
tions as  a  lawmaker  or  statesman.  It  was  firmly  believed  by 
many  people  that  this  class  of  senators,  many  of  whom  were 
either  corporation  magnates  or  former  corporation  attorneys, 
acting  as  the  representatives  of  powerful  special  interests,  had 
been  instrumental  in  defeating  many  reforms  desired  by  the 
general  public. 

The  dissatisfaction  engendered  by  these  defects  in  the  legis- 
lative method  of  electing  senators,  together  with  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  early  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  gave  rise 

to  a  number  of  ingenious  experiments  whereby  the 
Indirect  letter  of  the  Constitution  was  respected,  but  popular 

Nomination     election,  Or  at  least  popular  nomination,  of  senators 
of  Senators,     was  secured  by  indirection.     The  result  was  that, 

just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment,  United  States  senators  in  increasing  numbers  were 
selected  indirectly  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

(i)  One  means  of  indirectly  obtaining  popular  control  of  sen- 
atorial elections  was  to  secure  the  nomination  or  indorsement 

of  some  one  senatorial  aspirant  by  the  state  conven- 
Conne  t*  n  ^^^^  ^^  t^ich.  party,  when  meeting  to  nominate 
with  state  officers.     The  candidate  thus  indorsed  often 

Elections.        " Stumped"  the  state  against  the  candidate  of  the 

opposing  party,  and  the  election  of  members  of  the 
legislature  turned  upon  the  senatorial  question.     Under  such 

^  J.  A.  Woodburn,  The  American  Republic,  218. 
'^Haynes,  op.  cit.  51. 
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circumstances  the  election  of  senator  was  often  really  determined 
when  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  elected.^  When,  how- 
ever, there  were  strong  factions  within  a  party,  this  method  of 
influencing  the  choice  of  the  legislature  did  not  always  yield 
satisfactory  and  certain  results;  and  far  more  effective  agencies 
to  secure  popular  control  of  senatorial  elections  had  been  in 
force  in  some  states  before  popular  election  was  sanctioned  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

(2)  The  laws  of  some  states  either  permitted  the  state  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  different  parties  to  ascertain  the  sena- 
torial preferences  of  the  party  voters  by  a  sort  of  direct  party 

primary,  or  else  required  these  committees  to  as- 
Quasi-Direci    Certain  such  preferences  whenever  petitioned  so  to 
"™^'^'        do  by  a  majority  of  the  party  voters.    This  method 
was  common  in  the  Southern  states.^ 

(3)  In  other  states  there  were  laws  permitting  the  voters  of 
each  party  or  the  legislative  candidates  at  a  direct  primary  to 
signify  upon  the  ballot  their  preferences  among  the  party's  as- 
pirants for  the  senatorship;  the  result,  however,  was 

"Advisory"    not  Considered  legally  or  morally  binding  upon  the 
rimary.        p^j-^y  members  of  the  legislature,  but  merely  as 
"advisory." 

(4)  In  Kansas,  and  in  about  thirty  other  states,  the  sen- 
atorial aspirants  whose  names  were  to  be  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature were  nominated,  like  state  officers,  in  a  direct  primary 

election.  It  was  expected  that  the  one  in  each 
Genume  party  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  would 
Priniy         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  candidate  presented  by  the  party.    Such 

direct  nominations  were  probably  not  legally  bind- 
ing upon  the  members  of  the  legislature,  although  they  were 
regarded  as  morally  binding;  and  it  was  usually  politically  in- 
expedient for  legislators  to  go  counter  to  the  wishes  of  their 
party  thus  clearly  expressed.^ 

*The  most  important  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1858,  v^rhen  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  were  indorsed  by  the  state  conventions  of  their  respective 
parties  in  Illinois. 

2  Beard,  242.  *  Ibid.,  and  Readings,  225. 
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(5)  Oregon  went  still  further,  and  not  only  had  direct  pri- 
mary nomination  of  senatorial  candidates,  but  in  addition  had 
what  was  virtually  a  popular  election  of  senators.    Candidates 
for  the  Senate  were  first  nominated  by  each  political 
DirS  party  at  the  direct  primary  election.    Then  at  the 

Primary         ensuinsf  regular  election  the  voters  of  the  state  voted 

Followed  by      ^        ^^    .      f  ^  ^  , 

Virtually  for  United  States  senator  from  among  the  persons 
Election.  previously  nominated  at  the  primary.  The  candidate 
who  received  the  largest  popular  vote  in  the  election 
was  declared  to  be  "the  people's  choice,"  and  the  legislature 
was  morally  bound  to  elect  this  individual.  So  it  came  about 
that  in  1908  the  Republican  legislature,  faithfully  obeying  the 
mandate  of  the  people,  elected  Governor  Chamberlain,  a  Demo- 
crat, to  the  United  States  Senate.  When,  as  in  this  case,  the 
legislature  followed  the  popular  choice  indicated  by  the  elec- 
tion returns,  we  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  popular 
election  of  senators  and  at  the  same  time  a  compliance  with 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  The  legislative  election  then 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  formal  ratification  of  the 
popular  choice;  it  was  stripped  of  practically  all  discretion  and 
made  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  perfunctory  as  the  election  of  the 
president  by  presidential  electors. 

Notwithstanding  these  more  or  less  successful  devices  for 

indirectly  securing  the  popular  nomination  or  elec- 

JJ^^        ^      tion  of  United  States  senators,  there  was  an  increas- 

Movement        ,  ' 

to  Amend  ing  popular  demand  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, stitution  specifically  abolishing  legislative  election 
of  senators  and  substituting  election  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote. 

In  the  Union  Labor  platform  of  1888,  the  demand  for  this 
change  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  national  campaign.  In 
1892  it  reappeared  in  the  Populist  platform.  In  1900  the 
Democratic  party  included  a  similar  demand  in  its  platform, 
while  in  1908  that  party  declared  this  reform  to  be  "  the  gate- 
way to  other  national  reforms." 

Five  times,  at  least,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  for  the  popular  election  of  senators  passed  the 
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House  of  Representatives  only  to  be  defeated  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  Senate;  in  191 1  it  lacked  only  four  votes  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  Such  an  amendment  might  have  been 
secured  through  a  convention  called  by  Congress  at  the  request 
of  the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  states;  and  between  1900 
and  1 9 13  no  less  than  twenty-eight  states — only  four  less  than 
the  requisite  number — passed  resolutions  calling  upon  Congress 
to  summon  such  a  convention  to  frame  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional amendment.^ 

The  leading  arguments  advanced  by  those  in  favor 
in^Favor^o^f  of  the  election  of  senators  by  popular  vote,  briefly 
Evictions        Stated,  were  as  follows: 

(i)  Popular  election  would  complete  the  process 
which  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  a  century  whereby  the 
choice  of  most  of  the  important  state  officials  has  been  gradu- 
ally taken  away  from  the  state  legislatures  and  vested  directly 
in  the  people  by  means  of  popular  elections.  When  the  federal 
Constitution  was  adopted  there  existed  a  very  general  distrust 
of  the  common  people — a  distrust  shared  by  the  framers  of  that 
document.  Furthermore,  at  that  time  there  was  a  practical 
advantage  in  vesting  the  selection  of  senators  in  the  legislature, 
which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  difficult  for  pubHc  opinion  to  form  and  express  itseK  effec- 
tively: means  of  travel  were  exceedingly  poor;  means  of  com- 
munication were  very  few  and  inadequately  developed;  news- 
papers were  comparatively  rare  and  of  very  limited  circulation. 
The  legislatures  furnished  the  best  means  then  at  hand  for  the 
articulation  of  public  sentiment.  They  no  longer  perform  this 
important  function. 

(2)  It  was  claimed  that  popular  election  would  improve  the 
tone  of  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress, 
for  example,  one  out  of  ten  members  had  been  put  on  trial  be- 
fore the  courts  or  subjected  to  legislative  investigation  for  seri- 
ous crimes,  or  for  grave  derelictions  from  official  duty,  and  in 

>W.  K.  Tuller,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CXCIII,  370  (1911).  An  amendment 
drafted  by  such  a  convention  would,  of  course,  have  had  to  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states  before  it  became  operative. 
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every  case  the  accused  senator  either  was  found  guilty  or  at 
least  failed  to  purge  himself  thoroughly  of  the  charges.^ 

(3)  It  would  make  the  senators  directly  responsible  to  the 
people  instead  of  to  a  changing  body  meeting  at  infrequent  in- 
tervals, like  the  state  legislature. 

(4)  Popular  choice  of  senators  would  remove  the  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  Senate,  due  to  the  influence  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate wealth.  Under  popular  elections,  it  was  claimed  that 
few  rich  men  and  corporation  magnates  or  attorneys  could  be 
chosen.  At  any  rate,  a  senator  would  have  to  be  a  man  who 
could  command  public  confidence. 

(5)  Popular  election  would  make  for  the  betterment  of  state 
and  local  governments  by  tending  to  divorce  national  from 
state  and  local  politics.  Members  of  the  legislature  could  then 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  for  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  and  local  questions  would  be  uncompHcated 
by  national  issues. 

(6)  State  legislatures  would  be  left  free  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  business  of  the  state.  Interference  with  the  transaction 
of  that  business,  and  the  prolonged  interruptions,  due  to  sen- 
atorial elections,  would  cease. 

(7)  Since  legislative  deadlocks  over  senatorial  elections  would 
no  longer  occur,  every  state  would  enjoy  its  full  representation 
in  the  Senate  at  practically  all  times. 

The  opponents  of  popular  election  of  senators,  besides  enter- 

Defenseoi       ^^^  ^  general  denial  of  the  vahdity  of  most  of  the 

Legislative      arguments  just  enumerated,  advanced  the  following 

reasons,  briefly  stated,  in  defense  of  the  legislative 

method  of  election: 

(i)  Popular  election  would  fundamentally  change  the  char- 
acter of  our  political  system.^ 

(2)  Popular  election  would  essentially  alter  the  character  of 
the  Senate  as  conceived  by  the  wise  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
From  being  a  conservative  body  with  aristocratic  leanings,  un- 

^  Haynes,  op.  ciL,  165. 

2  This  claim  is  ably  answered  by  Professor  Burgess,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar., 
XVII,  650  (1902). 
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affected  by  waves  of  popular  passion,  and  serving  as  a  check 
upon  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  would  become  essentially  democratic,  easily  moved 
by  popular  clamor,  and  no  longer  a  check  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(3)  Where  the  convention  system  of  making  nominations 
still  prevails,  popular  election  of  senators  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  virtual  transfer  of  the  election  from  a  responsible  body, 
like  the  state  legislature,  to  irresponsible  bodies  like  the  ordi- 
nary delegate  convention,  the  evils  of  which  have  already  been 
discussed. 

(4)  Popular  election  would  give  the  large  cities,  where  the 
foreign  voters  already  constitute  a  most  serious  political  factor, 
an  undue  influence  in  determining  the  choice  of  senators,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  communities,  and  with  possibly  serious 
effects  upon  the  character  of  the  senators  elected. 

(5)  New  temptations  to  demagogism  and  new  opportunities 
for  fraud  and  other  corrupt  practices  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions would  be  opened  up,  especially  in  close  contests.  The 
number  of  disputed  elections  would  increase  along  with  the 
difficulty  of  their  satisfactory  adjustment.  Thus,  instead  of 
increasing  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  senators,  that 
confidence  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

(6)  The  evils  now  and  then  appearing  under  the  legislative 
system  did  not  arise  from  any  fault  of  the  system  itself,  but 
from  the  fault  of  the  body  of  citizens  themselves,  due  to  their 
lack  of  interest  and  participation  in  politics,  their  non-atten- 
dance at  caucuses  or  primaries,  their  neglect  to  register  or 
to  vote,  and  their  slavish  fidelity  to  party  organizations  and 
party  names.  Increase  the  political  interest,  activity,  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  average  citizen,  and  most  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  legislative  election  of  senators  would  disappear. 

In  May,  191 2,  in  the  face  of  an  increasingly  strong  demand 
^^   ^  for  popular  election  of  senators,  both  houses  of  Con- 

The  Seven-  ^   ^  i       /-.  • 

teenth  gress  adopted  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

men  men  .    ^^^.j^j^  ^^  bring  about  the  desired  change.    The  pro- 
posed amendment  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
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three-fourths  of  the  states  and  was  declared  in  force  May  31, 
1913,  as  the  Seventeenth  Amendment.  Thus,  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  agitation,  the  direct  election  of  senators  by  the  people, 
already  established  in  fact  in  nearly  half  the  states,  became  es- 
tablished by  law  in  all. 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment  provides  that  the  two  senators 
from  each  state  shall  be  ''elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  six 
years  ..."  and  that  when  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion of  any  state  in  the  Senate,  "the  executive  authority  of 
such  state  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies." 
At  the  same  time  the  legislature  of  each  state  is  authorized  to 
empower  the  executive  to  make  "temporary  appointments  un- 
til the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature 
may  direct."  Aside  from  this,  the  procedure  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators  was  complete  without  the  enactment  of  further 
legislation  by  the  states.  The  various  plans  of  indirect  popular 
election,  outlined  above,  of  course  at  once  became  obsolete. 

Special  legislation,  however,  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
the  nomination  of  senators  within  the  scope  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary laws  in  those  states  which  had  not  previously  provided 
for  direct  nomination.  In  the  majority  of  states  this  necessary 
legislation  has  been  enacted,  so  that  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  are  now  generally  nominated  in  state-v/ide  direct 
primaries. 

Presidential  electors  are,  strictly  speaking,  state  officers,  inas- 
much as  their  nomination  and  election  are  subject  to  state  con- 
trol. They  are  nominated  by  political  bodies  within  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  are  paid  by  the  states.  They  are, 
Electors.'^^  however,  created  by  the  federal  Constitution,  and 
their  functions  are  so  related  to  national  politics 
that  the  method  of  their  nomination  will  be  briefly  outlined  in 
this  chapter. 

In  any  state  a  party  desiring  to  present  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  is  entitled  to  nominate  as  many  can- 
didates for  presidential  electors  as  the  combined  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  from  that  state. 
Purthermore,  it  is  only  by  presenting  to  the  voters  such  lists 
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of  candidates  for  presidential  electors  that  a  party  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  a  national  party.  It  is  only  by  voting  for  one 
such  list  of  candidates  that  the  ordinary  citizen  participates 
in  the  election  of  a  president  and  a  vice-president. 

When   the   delegate   convention   system  was   the   universal 
method  of  nominating  candidates  for  state  offices,  electoral  can- 
didates were  always  nominated  by  the  state  convention  of  each 
party,  except  in  those  states  where  the  state  con- 
omectors!^     vention  named  only  the  candidates  for  electors-at- 
lar^e   and   each   congressional   district   convention 
nominated  one  candidate.     Even  to-day,  in  states  where  the 
direct  primary  has  almost  completely  supplanted  the  conven- 
tion system,  as  in  California  and  Illinois,  it  is  still  common  to 
find  provision  made  by  law  for  holding  specially  constituted 
state  conventions  to  nominate  the  entire  electoral  ticket.    Ow- 
ing to  complications  which  arose  in  Pennsylvania 
Method^^^^  in  connection  with   the  presidential  campaign   of 
191 2,  the  legislature  of  that  state  passed  a  law  in 
1913  providing  that,  in  place  of  nomination  by  the  state  con- 
vention, electors  should  henceforth  be  nominated  by  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  different  parties;  and  any  vacancies 
arising  in  the  electoral  ticket  before  election  were  also  to  be 
filled  by  the  presidential  candidates. 

In  selecting  candidates  for  the  electoral  ticket,  preference  is 
frequently  shown  for  distinguished  members  of  the  party  who 
have  never  held  national  office,  or  who  have  retired  therefrom, 
and  for  partisans  who  are  willing  to  make  generous  contribu- 
tions toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.    Vacancies 
occurring  in  the  electoral  ticket  before  the  election  are  usually 
filled  either  by  the  other  nominees  or  by  the  state  committee 
of  the  party  concerned. 
A  few  states,  notably  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  omit  the  electoral 
tickets  of  all  parties  from  the  official  ballots  used 
of  Electoral     in   presidential  elections.     Instead,   the  names  of 
5ie'Ballot°°^    the  various  candidates  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are  printed  on  the  ballot,  and  each  voter  may 
indicate  his  preference  by  making  the  usual  mark  opposite  the 
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names  of  the  candidates  of  his  choice.  After  the  ballots  are 
finally  counted,  the  governor  issues  a  certificate  of  election  to 
the  electors  previously  nominated  by  the  party  which  has  car- 
ried the  state.  This  innovation  deserves  to  become  the  univer- 
sal rule,  for  no  useful  purpose  is  served  and  the  ballot  is  made 
more  complicated  by  printing  sometimes  five  or  six  long  lists 
of  electoral  candidates.  The  presidential  electors  serve  merely 
to  register  automatically  the  choice  of  their  party  previously 
made  by  the  national  nominating  convention,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  exercise  any  preference  or  discretion  of  their  own. 
Hence,  the  printing  of  their  names  only  serves  to  clutter  up  an 
already  excessively  long  ballot. 

The  national  constitution  leaves  the  legislature  of  each  state 
free  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  presidential  electors 
shall  be  chosen,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  there 
was  considerable  diversity  of  procedure.  The 
Electing  present  universal  method  of  election  by  popular 
Electors*^^^  vote  came  into  existence  only  gradually.  Originally, 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  in  most  of 
the  states.  Then  a  compromise  between  legislative  and  pop- 
ular election  appeared  in  some  states,  whereby  the  legislature 
chose  two  electors-at-large,  and  the  rest  of  the  electoral  ticket 
was  chosen  by  popular  vote.  By  1 83  2  popular  election  had  super- 
seded legislative  election  in  all  the  states  except  South  Carolina, 
where  the  legislature  continued  to  name  the  electors  until  after 
i860.  Since  that  date,  popular  election  has  been  the  uniform 
rule. 

For  a  time  there  were  also  different  methods  of  popular 
choice.  Sometimes  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large  chose  two 
electors,  while  the  remainder  were  elected  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts, one  to  a  district.  The  district  plan,  however,  soon  fell 
into  disfavor,  and  was  everywhere  supplanted  by  the  now  uni- 
form general  ticket  system.  Under  this  method,  each  voter  is 
permitted  to  vote  for  the  entire  number  of  electors  to  which  his 
state  is  entitled,  and  the  party  polling  the  highest  vote  is  given 
the  entire  electoral  vote  of  the  state,  although  the  vote  of  that 
party  may  be  a  minority  of  the  total  vote.    Such  a  system  seems 
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to  enhance  the  general  importance  of  the  state  in  national 
politics,  and  for  that  reason  it  quickly  won  favor  and  has  re- 
tained the  support  both  of  party  leaders  and  of  public  senti- 
ment.^ By  1832,  only  four  states  retained  the  district  system, 
and  they  abandoned  it  before  the  next  election.  Michigan  re- 
turned to  it  in  1 89 1,  but  only  to  meet  a  temporary  party  exi- 
gency.* 

Nevertheless,  the  general  ticket  system  is  open 

Defects  of  •  ... 

the  General       tO  SeriOUS  CritlClsm. 

Ticke^  (^)  It  sometimes  results  in  the  election  of  a  presi- 

dent by  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote,  as  has  hap- 
pened no  less  than  seven  times  since  1860.^ 

(2)  It  is  clearly  unjust  to  minorities.  In  Indiana,  for  exam- 
ple, in  1916,  the  Republicans  carried  the  state  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  nine- tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote; 
nevertheless,  all  fifteen  electoral  votes  of  that  state  were  counted 
for  the  Republican  candidate.  New  Hampshire  was  carried  by 
the  Democrats  by  only  six  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  vote;  nevertheless  that  entitled  them  to  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  the  state.  California  went  Democratic  by  a 
plurahty  of  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  and  Minnesota  went 
Republican  by  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Under  the  general 
ticket  system  a  minority  party,  no  matter  how  large  its  vote, 
can  rarely  win  a  single  electoral  vote  unless  it  captures  the  entire 
state. 

'  The  general  ticket  system  does  not  entirely  preclude  the  splitting  of  a 
state's  electoral  vote,  as  happened  in  Maryland  in  1908,  California  in  191 2, 
and  West  Virginia  in  1916.  But  such  instances  occur  rarely,  and  are  usually 
due  to  some  extraordinary  local  condition,  such  as  the  appearance  on  the 
ballot  of  the  name  of  an  unusually  popular,  or  of  a  very  unpopular,  candi- 
date. But  no  useful  purpose  is  ever  served  by  such  split-ticket  voting. 
For  other  instances  of  split  electoral  tickets,  see  tables  of  electoral  votes  in 
E.  Stanwood,  A  History  of  the  Presidency,  and  McLaughlin  and  Hart,  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Government,  III,  8-46. 

'  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Michigan  incident,  see  J.  A.  Woodburn,  The 
American  Republic  (1903),  pp.  124-125. 

'  In  i860,  1876,  1880,  1884,  1888,  1892,  and  1912.  For  complete  tables  of 
the  popular  and  electoral  vote  in  presidential  elections  down  to,  and  in- 
cluding 191 2,  see  McLaughlin  and  Hart,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Govern- 
ment, III,  8-46  (1914). 
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(3)  The  general  ticket  system  also  gives  the  larger  states  un- 
due political  importance,  if  not  excessive  power,  in  determining 
presidential  elections.  For  example,  a  very  natural  and  prob- 
able combination  of  eleven  states^  which  are  contiguous  and 
generally  Republican,  or  at  least  doubtful,  can  muster  an  elec- 
toral vote  of  236,  which  is  only  thirty  short  of  a  majority.  If 
to  these  eleven  states  were  added  five  New  England  states^  and 
West  Virginia,  all  of  which  are  usually  Republican,  the  seven- 
teen would  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college.  Since  i860 
every  president  but  one  (Andrew  Johnson)  has  come  from  this 
section,  and  also  every  presidential  candidate  of  the  two  major 
parties  except  one  (Mr.  Bryan).  Inasmuch  as  these  states  con- 
tain more  than  half  the  population  of  the  country,  their  vote 
in  the  electoral  college  might  represent  the  sentiment  of  nearly 
all  their  people,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  injustice.  But, 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  Democratic  minority  is  often  very  large, 
amounting  in  New  York,  for  example,  in  1916,  to  forty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

(4)  The  general  ticket  system  increases  sectionalism.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  would  be  much  less  of  a  "Solid  South"  if 
the  district  system  prevailed,  for  the  Republican  minority  in 
some  of  those  states  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  In  Mis- 
souri in  1916  it  amounted  to  thirty-nine  per  cent,  in  North 
Carolina  to  forty-three  per  cent,  and  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
to  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  popular  vote.  Under  the  dis- 
trict system  employed  in  the  election  of  congressmen,  Repub- 
lican representatives  are  often  elected  from  those  states;  but 
under  the  general  ticket  system  in  presidential  elections,  the 
Republicans  have  carried  Missouri  only  five  times  in  the  six- 
teen elections  occurring  since  1860,^  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
hna  only  twice  (1868  and  1872),  and  Kentucky  only  once  (1896). 

(5)  The  general  ticket  system  also  gives  an  undue  strategic 
importance  to  some  of  the  doubtful  states,  and  so  fosters  politi- 

1  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

2  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

3  Namely,  in  i860,  1868,  1904,  1908,  and  1920. 
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cal  corruption.  The  doubtful  states  are  made  doubtful  by 
reason  of  the  general  ticket;  otherwise  they  would  be  divided, 
instead  of  doubtful,  in  their  poHtics.  The  purchase  or  other- 
wise corrupt  control  of  a  small  number  of  votes  would  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  "close"  states.^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  presidential  electors  have  long  been 
mere  automata  to  register  the  will  of  their  respective  parties, 
previously  determined  in  the  national  nominating  conventions, 
and  are  supposed  to  exercise  no  discretion  of  their 
Electoral^  own,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for  the  re- 
Abandoned?  Mention  of  the  electoral  college.  Its  retention,  more- 
over, renders  very  difficult  the  nomination  of 
independent  candidates  for  the  presidency,  no  matter  how 
great  may  be  the  popular  demand,  for  it  is  necessary  in  such 
cases  to  create  an  organization  in  every  state  and  to  select  as 
electoral  candidates  persons  pledged  in  advance  to  the  man  who 
is  to  become  the  presidential  candidate.  This  requires  a  large 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  for  practical  purposes  has 
become  all  but  impossible. 

With  such  considerations  prominently  before  them,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  in  1922  favorably  reported  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  national  constitution  which,  among 
other  things,  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  presi- 
dential elector.^  That  result  could  be  readily  attained  without 
changing  in  any  essential  respect  the  present  method  of  elect- 
ing the  president  and  vice-president.  The  names  of  candidates 
for  those  offices  would  be  printed  on  the  ballot,  as  they  now  are 
in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  the  voters  would  vote  for  them  directly, 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  each  state  would  be  credited  to  the 
party  which  won  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote — all  this 
could  be  done  as  well  without  presidential  electors  as  with 
them.    The  mere  aboUtion  of  the  office  of  presidential  elector 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  defects  of  the  general  ticket  system,  see 
J.  C.  Allen,  "Our  Bungling  Electoral  System,"  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XI, 

685fif.  (1917). 

2  This  proposed  amendment  and  explanatory  remarks  by  Senator  Norris 
of  Nebraska  may  be  found  in  Searchlight,  VII,  14-17  (Dec,  1922).  See 
Senate  Reports,  67th  Congress,  4th  session,  No.  993. 
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while  retaining  the  present  apportionment  of  electoral  votes 
among  the  several  states,  would  not,  of  course,  remove  any  of 
the  defects  of  the  general  ticket  system.  To  be  really  effective, 
the  proposed  amendment  should  also  provide  for  the  recording 
of  the  popular  vote  by  congressional  districts,  the  two  electors- 
at-large  being  credited  to  the  party  poUing  the  largest  popular 
vote.  This  would  be  much  more  democratic  than  the  present 
system  and  would  not  be  open  to  the  very  grave  objections  that 
can  be  urged  against  the  complete  aboKtion  of  the  electoral 
system  and  the  substitution  of  direct  popular  election  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president. 

Under  the  existing  system,  what  is  commonly  called  the  presi- 
dential election,  occurring  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors.  The  actual  or  legal  election  of 
Date  of  the  president  does  not  take  place  until  the  electors  in 
Election^^^^  each  state,  called  the  electoral  college,  meet  at  their 
respective  state  capitals  on  the  second  Monday  in 
the  following  January  and  formally  record  their  votes  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  But,  of  course, 
the  outcome  can  ordinarily  be  foreseen  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  polls  close  in  November.  Only  twice,  in  1800  when  Jefferson 
was  elected,  and  in  1824  when  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected, 
has  no  candidate  succeeded  in  winning  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  thus  throwing  the  election  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  such  circumstances  the  House  elects  the  presi- 
dent from  among  the  three  candidates  standing  highest  in  the 
electoral  vote,  each  state  having  only  one  vote  which  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  each  state.  If  the 
congressional  delegation  from  any  state  is  equally  divided,  the 
vote  of  that  state  is  lost.  The  senate  chooses  the  vice-president 
from  the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  electoral  votes. 

The  only  federal  officers  whose  nominations  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered are  the  president  and  vice-president.  The  method  by 
which  candidates  are  selected  for  these  highest  offices  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people  is  unique  and  so  important  as 
to  deserve  treatment  at  length  in  a  special  chapter. 
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QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  United  States  senators  and 
representatives?  Who  may  vote  for  representatives  and  sena- 
tors in  Congress  under  the  federal  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
your  state?    Who  are  disqualified  for  voting? 

2.  What  different  methods  have  been  followed  in  apportion- 
ing representation  in  Congress  among  the  several  states  ?  Would 
proportional  representation  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
method  ? 

3.  Federal  supervision  or  interference  in  congressional  elec- 
tions, 1870-94.  The  "Force"  bill  of  1890  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  defeated. 

4.  What  circumstances  produced  the  act  of  1842  providing 
for  the  election  of  congressmen  by  districts?    (See  Woodburn.) 

5.  What  methods  of  nominating  congressmen  prevail  in  your 
state?  If  by  direct  primary,  how  may  an  aspirant  get  his  name 
upon  the  primary  ballot?  Who  is  the  congressman  from  your 
district?  What  qualifications  does  he  possess  which  fit  him  for 
the  office  ?  What  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  nomi- 
nation ? 

6.  How  are  contested  congressional  election  cases  conducted? 
(See  Rammelkamp.) 

7.  An  account  of  the  debates  in  the  federal  convention  of  1787 
over  the  method  of  choosing  senators. 

8.  What  circumstances  produced  the  act  of  1866  regulating 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  ?    (See  Woodburn,  Blaine.) 

9.  Describe  the  actual  procedure  in  voting  for  United  States 
senators  in  state  legislatures  before  and  after  1866. 

10.  What  reasons  have  been  deemed  sufficient  on  various  occa- 
sions to  bring  about  the  expulsion  or  rejection  of  persons  elected 
to  the  House  or  the  Senate? 

11.  The  case  of  Senator  Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  1910-12.  (See 
the  Congressional  Record  and  Reports  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  which  investigated  this  case.) 

12.  The  New  York  senatorial  deadlock  in  191 1. 

13.  The  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  over  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  authorizing  popular  election  of  sen- 
ators, 2d  session  of  the  6ist  Congress,  1910-11. 

14.  Was  there  any  substantial  basis  for  the  claim  that  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  senators  would  change  the 
whole  character  of  our  political  system  ?     (See  Burgess.) 

15.  Do  state  legislatures  have  the  right  to  instruct  their  sen- 
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ators  and  representatives  in  Congress  how  to  vote  on  specific 
subjects? 

16.  The  discussions  in  the  federal  convention  of  1787  over 
methods  of  choosing  the  president. 

17.  The  debates  in  Congress  over  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

18.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
vice-president. 

19.  How  is  the  president  chosen  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland? 

20.  What  arguments  may  be  advanced  for  and  against  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  president? 

21.  Summarize  the  different  plans  or  attempts  to  change  the 
method  of  electing  the  president.  (See  Lalor,  II,  69,  and  Stan- 
wood,  358,  for  references.) 

22.  The  congressional  election  of  president  in  1800  and  in  1824. 

23.  The  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  disqualified  presidential 
electors  from  North  Carolina  in  1837.  (See  the  Register  of  De- 
bates in  Congress.) 

24.  Congressional  debate  over  the  electoral  vote  from  Wis- 
consin in  1857. 

25.  The  disputed  electoral  returns  in  1876. 

26.  How  may  vacancies  in  the  electoral  vote  of  a  state  which 
occur  after  the  date  of  the  election  be  filled? 

27.  What  is  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  electoral  college  in 
each  state;  also  in  Congress  relative  to  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  from  the  different  states? 

28.  What  are  the  arguments  for,  and  the  objections  to,  the 
choosing  of  presidential  electors  by  districts?  (See  Dougherty, 
Phelps.) 

29.  At  what  time  does  a  newly  elected  Congress  ordinarily 
assemble  ?  Should  this  time  be  brought  forward,  nearer  the  date 
of  election?     (See  Shafroth.) 

30.  Compare  the  political  influence  enjoyed  by  representa- 
tives and  senators.     (See  Beard,  Wilson.) 

31.  The  emergence  of  party  lines  in  the  electoral  college, 
I 789-1 800. 

32.  Is  it  the  duty  of  presidential  electors  to  record  the  will  of 
the  people  of  their  states  in  voting  for  presidential  candidates, 
or  to  record  the  will  of  the  national  convention  nominating  those 
candidates,  when  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  two? 

33.  Complications  in  Pennsylvania  and  California  in  191 2  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of  Republican  and  **  Progres- 
sive" presidential  electors.  (See  American  Year  Book,  1912.) 
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34.  The  case  of  the  Kansas  Republican  and  Progressive  presi- 
dential electors  in  191 2,  and  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts. 

35.  The  Idaho  presidential  electoral  case  of  191 2  and  the  con- 
tempt proceedings  growing  out  of  it. 

36.  West  Virginia's  senatorial  bribery  scandal  (1913). 

37.  Senate  debate  on  limiting  the  president's  term,  January, 
1913.     (See  Congressional  Record,  3d  session,  62d  Congress.) 

38.  The  Illinois  and  New  Hampshire  senatorial  deadlocks  in 

1913- 

39.  To  what  extent  has  popular  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators in  practice  justified  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  popular  election? 

40.  Should  the  office  of  presidential  elector  be  abolished? 

41.  Whenever  presidential  elections  are  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  should  the  present  system  of  voting  con- 
tinue to  be  employed  or  should  each  member  be  given  a  vote? 

42.  Explain  how  the  apportionment  of  presidential  electors 
among  the  several  states  gives  disproportionate  weight  to  the 
small  states. 

43.  In  case  the  president-elect  should  die  between  the  popular 
election  in  November  and  the  actual  or  legal  election  in  January, 
how  would  the  vacancy  thus  created  be  filled? 

44.  If  a  defeated  presidential  candidate  should  die  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  as  did  Horace  Greeley,  in  1872,  how  would  his 
electoral  votes  be  disposed  of? 

45.  If  the  president-elect  should  die  after  the  meeting  of  the 
electors  in  January,  but  before  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
how  would  the  vacancy  be  filled? 

46.  If  there  should  be  no  majority  in  the  electoral  college  for 
any  presidential  or  vice-presidential  candidate,  and  if  no  such 
candidate  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  respectively,  before  the  ensuing  March  4,  who,  if  any  one, 
would  be  president? 


CHAPTER   VIII 

NOMINATION    OF    PRESIDENT    AND    VICE-PRESIDENT.       THE    NA- 


TIONAL   CONVENTION.       THE    PRESIDENTIAL    PRIMARY.       RE- 
FORM OF  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATING  METHODS 

The  present  custom  of  nominating  candidates  for  president 
and  vice-president  by  a  national  convention  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  party  voters  throughout  the  nation  was  introduced 
by  the  Anti-Masonic  party  in  1831,  and  followed  the  same 
year  by  the  National  Republican,  the  forerunner  of  the  Whig 
party.  Besides  nominating  candidates,  the  national  conven- 
tion has  two  other  important  purposes:  to  draft  "sl  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  principles,  views,  and  practical  proposals  of  the 
party,"  which  is  known  as  the  platform;  and  the  appointment 
of  a  national  committee  to  serve  for  four  years. ^ 

The  caU  for  a  national  convention  of  the  two  great  parties, 

and  of  minor  parties  which  have  been  in  the  field  for  some  time, 

is  issued  by  the  national  committee.    In  the  case  of  a  new  party, 

the  call  may  be  issued  by  the  leaders  at  a  preHmi- 

Convention  .  . ,  ,  ,       .  ,  ,         , 

Prelitni-  nary  convention  or  it  may  be  merely  signed  by  them 

ThTcall.  ^^^  published  broadcast  through  the  newspapers. 
Usually  in  December  or  January  preceding  a  presi- 
dential election,  the  national  committees  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties meet  in  Washington  and  decide  upon  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  convention;  and  having  determined  that  impor- 
tant question,  the  committee  issues  the  formal  call,  signed  by 
its  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  call  for  the  Democratic  convention  is  much  briefer  than 
that  for  the  RepubHcan  convention,  merely  stating  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  convention,  the  number  of  delegates 

^  The  description  which  follows  applies  only  to  the  national  conventions 
of  the  present  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  National  conventions 
of  the  Socialist  and  other  minor  parties  embody  important  departures  from 
the  major-party  model.     See  Ch.  IX. 
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to  which  each  state  and  territon'  is  entitled,  and  inWting  those 
in  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  party  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  choice  of  delegates.  The  manner  of  choosing 
delegates,  however,  is  left  for  each  state  and  territory  to  deter- 
mine.^ 

The  call  for  the  RepubUcan  convention,  besides  covering  the 
points  included  in  the  Democratic  call,  goes  on  to  prescribe  in 
general  terms  the  process  by  which  the  delegates  are  to  be 
chosen  in  the  states  and  territories,  the  period  within  which  they 
must  be  chosen  and  their  credentials  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary- of  the  national  committee;  and  it  also  ouUines  the  proce- 
dure in  cases  of  contesting  delegations.  A  copy  of  the  call  of 
each  party  is  sent  to  the  state  committee  in  the  several  states 
and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  countr}\  The  time  se- 
lected for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  is  usually  in  the  month 
of  June  or  early  in  July.  The  place  chosen  is  always  a  large 
city  with  adequate  railway,  hotel,  and  auditorium  accommo- 
dations.^ 

In  Democratic  national  conventions  held  before  1852,  the 
number  of  delegates  that  might  attend  and  participate  in  the 
work  of  a  convention  was  not  fixed  by  any  definite  rule,  al- 
though each  state  was  permitted  to  cast  only  as 
A^rtion-*^  many  votes  as  it  had  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
Dele  "tes.  Under  this  arrangement  it  sometimes  happened,  as 
at  the  Baltimore  conventions  in  1835  and  1848, 
that  a  single  delegate  might  be  permitted  to  cast  the  entire 
vote  to  which  his  state  was  entitled.^  In  1848  a  rule  was 
adopted  for  future  conventions  restricting  the  number  of  dele- 
gates which  a  state  might  send  to  twice  the  number  of  its 

*  Sec  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  conven- 
tions. 

'The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  convention  are  intrusted  to  an 
executive  committee  of  the  national  committee.  This  committee  elects  a 
sergeant-at-arms  for  the  convention,  and  to  him  is  intrusted  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  printing  of  admission  tickets,  the  organization  of  a  force 
to  act  as  assistants,  ushers,  and  pwiges.  to  seat  the  people,  and  to  assist  in 
maintaining  order  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention.  Woodbum,  Polii- 
iciil  Parties  (1Q14),  273. 

•  For  example,  in  the  cases  of  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina. 
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senators  and  representatives,  but  allowing  each  delegate  only 
half  a  vote.  Since  1872  the  number  from  each  state  has  re- 
mained the  same  but  each  delegate  has  had  a  whole  vote.^ 
In  recent  years  six  delegates  have  also  been  allotted  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. In  1920  two,  in  1924  six,  were  also  admitted  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.^  This  brought  the  total  number  of  dele- 
gates in  the  convention  of  1924  up  to  1,098. 

Likewise  in  the  Republican  national  convention  from  i860 
to  1916,  the  number  of  delegates  allotted  to  each  state  was  twice 
the  number  of  its  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  each  delegate 
having  a  whole  vote.  Delegates  were  also  admitted 
Apportion-  from  the  various  territories,  dependencies,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Until  191 2,  therefore,  the 
voting  strength  of  the  states  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
pubUcan  conventions  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  actual 
voting  strength  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  several  states.^ 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  mainly  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
state's  representation  in  Congress,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  based  upon  population  alone.  Such 
has  continued  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Democratic  convention 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  there  it  has  given  rise  to  no  serious 
dissatisfaction  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  that  party  is  fairly 
well  spread  over  the  country;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  large 
block  of  states  in  which  its  voting  strength  year  after  year  is 
negligible. 

The  Republican  party,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  Reconstruction  period,  has  been,  so  far  as  presidential 
elections  are  concerned,  a  nonentity  in  about  a  dozen  Southern 

^  Occasionally  states  send  twice  or  three  times  as  many  delegates  as  they 
are  entitled  to.  In  such  cases  each  delegate  has  only  a  half- vote,  or  a  third 
of  a  vote,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  practice  appears  in  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions. 

2  Democratic  national  convention,  Official  Report,  1920,  p.  96. 

3  In  state  and  county  nominating  conventions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  delegates  allotted  to  the  various  political  units  represented  has 
almost  uniformly  been  based  upon  the  size  of  the  party  vote  polled  at  some 
recent  election;  the  larger  the  party  vote,  the  larger  the  delegation. 
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States  which  constitute  the  "Solid  South."  Those  states 
never  choose  RepubHcan  electors,  and  therefore 
Delegates  in  pl^-y  no  part  in  electing  a  Republican  president; 
ConvenSns  nevertheless,  they  continued,  until  after  191 2,  to 
have  votes  in  the  RepubHcan  national  convention 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services  they  rendered  the  party  at 
election  time.  At  times  this  influence  had  been  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  wishes  of  stanchly  Republican  Northern  and  West- 
ern states  in  the  selection  of  presidential  nominees. 

For  many  years  prior  to  191 2  the  need  of  reforming  the  basis 
of  representation  had  been  under  discussion  at  meetings  of  the 
RepubHcan  national  committee  or  of  the  committee  on  rules 
and  order  of  business  at  the  national  convention,  and  different 
plans  of  revising  the  method  of  apportioning  delegates  had  been 
brought  forward  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  plan  originating  with  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  1908  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  ten  Democratic 
Southern  states  had  polled  only  254,461  RepubHcan  votes  in 
the  preceding  (1904)  presidential  election,  but,  nevertheless, 
were  represented  in  the  convention  of  1908  by  no  less  than  216 
delegates,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number,  and  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  combined  delegations  from  such  normally  Re- 
pubHcan states  as  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Maine,  and  Ohio,  where  the  RepubHcan  vote  in  1904  had  been 
more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  Solid  South.  It  was  also  shown 
that  Georgia  with  twenty-six  delegates  could  neutraHze  the 
vote  of  Iowa  with  the  same  number  of  delegates;  that  Florida 
with  ten  delegates  could  balance  the  vote  of  either  Colorado  or 
Washington;  and  that  Alabama  with  twenty- two  delegates 
could  likewise  offset  the  vote  of  either  Minnesota  or  Massa- 
chusetts. It  appeared,  furthermore,  that  South  CaroHna  had  a 
vote  in  the  convention  of  1908  for  every  136  RepubHcan  voters, 
whereas  Ohio  had  only  one  delegate  for  every  13,000  RepubHcan 
voters.  If  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  had  been  represented  on  the 
same  basis  as  South  Carolina,  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  540  and  680  delegates,  respectively. 

To  remedy  these  and  other  equally  glaring  instances  of  over- 
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representation  of  Southern  states,  a  plan  was  proposed  in  1908 
to  give  each  state  four  delegates-at-large  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  each  10,000  Republican  votes  cast  for 
Proposed.  presidential  elector  at  the  last  preceding  election; 
four  delegates  to  each  organized  territory,  and  two 
delegates  each  to  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  proposal  failed  of  adoption  in 
the  committee  on  rules  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  states  to 
seventeen;  whereupon  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  minority  report,  and  was  there  given  ex- 
tended consideration.  When  put  to  a  vote,  the  new  scheme 
failed  of  adoption  by  the  narrow  margin  of  thirty-five  votes.  ^ 
Had  it  carried,  the  disruption  of  the  party  in  191 2  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  averted;  for  in  the  convention  held  that  year, 
the  disproportionate  and  dubiously  employed  power  of  the 
Southern  delegates  was  largely  responsible  for  preventing  the 
nomination  of  the  candidate  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  strongly  RepubHcan  Northern  and  Western  states.  ^ 

One  result  of  the  Republican  schism  and  defeat  in  191 2  was 
to  convince  the  leaders  of  that  party  that  before  another  na- 
tional convention  came  around,  some  change,   involving  re- 
duced representation  of  Southern  states,  would  have 
Southern         ^q  ^g  made.     Consequently  in  December,  loi^,  a 

Representa-  ^  ^  j  }      y   o) 

tion  compromise  plan  was  devised,  and  later  adopted 

1916.  '  and  put  into  effect  in  the  convention  of  1916,  under 
which  the  equal  representation  of  all  states  in  the 
choice  of  delegates-at-large  was  retained,  but  at  the  same  time 
some  recognition  was  given  to  the  varying  strength  of  the  party 
vote  in  the  election  of  district  delegates.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates from  the  territories,  dependencies,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where,  of  course,  no  presidential  electors  are  ever 
chosen,  was  also  reduced  from  six  to  two  each. 


^  Official  Report,  1908,  pp.  97  S. 

2  In  the  Republican  national  convention  of  191 2  fifteen  states,  including 
.Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  which  there  was  no  probability  of  a  single  Re- 
publican elector  being  chosen,  were  entitled  to  250  delegates.  F.  W.  Dickey, 
Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  IX,  473  (iQis)- 
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With  slight  modifications,  this  basis  of  apportionment  was 

again  used  in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  convention  of  1920. 

The  convention  that  year  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the 

national  committee  to  devise  "si  just  and  equitable 

Republican      basis  of  representation"  in  future  conventions  in 

Apportion-  t^  ,  . 

ment  of  Order  "  to  effect  proper  and  necessary  changes  m  the 

|1  pl  p  or  J*  J"  p  c 

in  1924.  present  apportionment  of  delegates  in  proportion  to 

the  Republican  vote  actually  cast  at  general  elections 
throughout  the  various  states."  ^  Subsequently,  in  192 1,  the 
national  committee  adopted  a  tentative  rule  which  would  have 
reduced  the  number  of  Southern  delegates  in  the  convention  of 
1924  by  twenty-six;  but  later,  in  December,  1923,  the  com- 
mittee discarded  this  and  gave  Southern  states  a  total  of  nine 
more  delegates  than  they  had  had  in  1920.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  three  additional  delegates-at-large  were  allowed 
to  every  state  carried  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1920,  thus  giving  Northern  states  an  increase  of 
116  delegates  in  1924.  Although  Southern  representation  has 
not  been  increased  relatively — still  remaining  at  about  seven- 
teen per  cent — the  new  rule  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory compUance  with  the  mandate  of  the  convention  of 
1920.^  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tion is  the  apprehension  that,  if  Southern  representation  were 
further  reduced,  the  thousands  of  Southern  negroes  who  have 
migrated  to  Northern  states  in  the  past  few  years  would  vote 
sohdly  against  the  Republican  party  in  1924.^ 

The  new  arrangement  entitled  each  state  represented  in  the 
convention  of  1924  to  four  delegates-at-large,  two  additional 
delegates-at-large  for  each  representative-at-large  in  Congress, 


*  Official  Proceedings,  p.  233. 

2  Under  the  1924  apportionment,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  which 
together  polled  only  about  14,000  Republican  votes  in  1920,  were  given  23 
delegates;  whereas  Michigan,  which  cast  fifty  times  as  many  votes,  was 
given  only  33  delegates,  and  California,  with  forty-four  times  as  many  Re- 
publican votes,  had  only  29  delegates. 

^  For  example,  between  1910  and  1920,  the  negro  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania increased  46  per  cent,  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  67  per  cent,  and  of  Michigan 
251  per  cent. 
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and  three  additional  delegates-at-large  if  the  state  was  carried 
by  the  Repubhcan  presidential  candidates  in  1920.  Each  state 
was  also  allowed  to  send  one  district  delegate  from  each  con- 
gressional district,  and  an  additional  delegate  from  each  con- 
gressional district  casting  10,000  votes  for  a  Republican  presi- 
dential elector  in  1920,  or  for  the  Republican  nominee  for  Con- 
gress in  the  last  preceding  (1922)  congressional  election.  Two 
delegates-at-large  were  also  allowed,  as  formerly,  to  each  of  the 
territories  and  dependencies  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  total  number  of  delegates  rose  to  1,109,  as  compared  with 
984  in  1920.^ 

Delegates  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national  con- 
ventions, prior  to  191 2,  were  almost  universally  chosen  by  con- 
ventions in  the  several  states,  and  this  method  is  employed  in 
more  than  half  the  states  at  the  present  time.  Upon 
M^^h  H  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  call  from  the  national  com- 

Choosing  mittce,  the  state  committee  proceeds  to  call  a  state 
Conventions.  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  four 
delegates-at-large  (or  six,  if  the  state  has  a  represen- 
tative-at-large).  At  the  same  time  the  state  committee  notifies 
the  dififerent  congressional  district  committees  of  the  state. 
These  in  their  turn  proceed  to  call  congressional  district  con- 
ventions to  choose  the  delegates  and  alternates  from  the  dis- 
trict. If  in  any  congressional  district  there  is  no  district  com- 
mittee, the  state  committee  of  the  party  either  calls  the  district 
convention  or  appoints  a  committee  from  that  district  to  issue 
the  call.  The  territorial  delegates  are  elected  by  conventions 
acting  under  the  supervision  of  committees  appointed  by  the 
national  committee. 

The  foregoing  was  the  method  used  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  RepubUcan  convention 
for  many  years  preceding  191 2.    With  the  Democratic  party, 

^  The  above  arrangement  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1924  for  the 
succeeding  convention,  basing  the  number  of  delegates  upon  results  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1924  and  congressional  election  of  1926.  Under  this 
arrangement  Southern  states  continue  to  be  represented  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  voting  importance  in  elections. 
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however,  the  method  under  the  convention  system  varied  in 
some  states.  In  New  York,  for  example,  and  several  other 
states,  the  state  convention  chose  the  entire  delegation  to  the 
national  convention.  That  is  to  say,  the  entire  state  conven- 
tion elected  the  delegates-at-large,  while  the  delegates  in  the 
state  convention  from  the  respective  congressional  districts 
caucused  by  themselves  and  nominated  to  the  convention  the 
delegates  from  their  district.  These  nominations  were  then 
usually  ratified  by  the  state  convention. 

Under  the  convention  system,  just  described,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  exert  Httle  or  no  direct  influence  upon  the  choice 
of  the  delegates  who  are  to  represent  the  state  in  the  national 
^  ,        ,       convention.     That  selection  is  made  for  them  by 

Defects  of  ,  "^ 

the  Old  the  state  and  district  conventions,  whose  organiza- 

^^  ^^'  tion  and  proceedings  have  all  too  often  been  char- 

acterized by  the  same  sort  of  unfair,  not  to  say  corrupt,  prac- 
tices that  prevailed  in  state  and  county  nominating  conventions 
before  the  advent  of  the  direct  primary.  ^  The  delegates  whom 
these  conventions  select  are  persons  seldom  known  to  more 
than  a  handful  of  the  voters,  and  with  their  poHtical  views  and 
presidential  preferences  most  voters  are  quite  unacquainted.  It 
can  hardly  be  claimed,  therefore,  that  under  such  a  system  the 
rank  and  file  exert  any  direct  influence  or  controlling  influence 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  national  convention  respecting  either 
the  party  platform  or  the  party  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  action  of  the 
national  convention  and  no  direct  and  eff'ective  way  in  which  the 
party  voters  can  record  their  disapproval  of  the  work  of  these 
delegates. 

The  state  or  district  conventions  which  choose  the  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  have  frequently  directed  or  "in- 
structed "  their  delegates  to  support  a  certain  candidate  for  the 

presidential  nomination  and  also  to  support  or  op- 
"Instruc-  ^  .      .  ,.   .        1.,     1  1. 

tion"  of  pose  certam  important  poucies  likely  to  be  men- 

e  ega  es.       tjoned  in  the  party  platform.     In  the  case  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  instructions  voted  by  a  state  convention 

^  See  Chapter  V. 
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apply  only  to  the  delegates-at-large  chosen  by  that  convention 
and  not  to  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  conventions. 
The  latter  are  subject  only  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  con- 
vention of  their  own  district.  In  the  case  of  the  Democratic 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instructions  of  the  state  conven- 
tion are  intended  to  bind  the  entire  state  delegation. 

Regarding  the  binding  force  of  these  instructions,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  delegate  generally  feels  that  it  is  expedient  to  vote 
according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  state  or  district  convention 
,.  appointing  him,  but  he  is  under  no  legal  compul- 
instnictions  sion  SO  to  do.  Repeatedly,  in  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention,  delegates  have  disregarded  in- 
structions and  have  been  sustained  by  the  convention  in  their 
right  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  such  instructions  are  usually  ob- 
served. After  the  delegates  have  been  chosen  and  instructed, 
however,  something  may  come  to  light  concerning  the  proposed 
nominee  or  some  poUcy  which  makes  a  violation  of  instructions 
desirable,  perhaps  necessary;  but  delegates  are  expected  to  show 
good  rea,sons  for  disregarding  instructions.  Inability  satisfac- 
torily to  justify  themselves  before  their  constituents  sometimes 
results  in  their  becoming  political  outcasts. 

The  new  method  of  choosing  delegates  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "presidential  primary."  It  first  appeared  in  the  cam- 
paign of  191 2,  when  a  number  of  important  states,  either  under 
state  laws  or  party  rules,  elected  some  or  aU  of  their 

New  .        .  .         .      . 

Method:  The  delegates  in  direct  primaries  instead  of  conventions.^ 
PrSlfty.^^  At  the  present  time  (1924)  the  system  in  one  form 
or  another  is  established  by  law  in  nearly  one-half 
the  states,  and  recognized  by  the  rules  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  as  a  valid  method  of  choosing 
delegates. 2 

^  In  1 91 2,  the  Republican  convention  refused  to  seat  certain  delegates 
who  had  been  chosen  under  state  direct  primary  laws,  on  the  ground  that 
the  rules  of  the  convention  required  all  delegates  to  be  elected  by  conven- 
tions. This  action,  which  made  party  rules  superior  to  state  laws,  created 
intense  bitterness,  and  before  the  next  convention  met  the  rules  were  modi- 
fied as  stated  above. 

2  In  1920  the  delegates  in  the  Democratic  convention,  elected  from  presi- 
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The  presidential  primary  appears  in  varying  forms  in  the 
states  v;hich  have  adopted  it.  (i)  In  some  states,  only  the  dis- 
trict delegates  are  elected  by  direct  primary,  the  delegates-at- 
large  continuing  to  be  named  by  state  conventions. 
Forms"°^^  (2)  In  Others,  all  delegates  are  chosen  by  direct 
primary,  the  district  delegates  in  district  primaries, 
and  the  delegates-at-large  in  state-wide  primaries.  (3)  A  few 
states,  notably  California,  elect  all  delegates  on  a  general  ticket 
in  a  state-wide  primary.  (4)  Besides  giving  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  a  more  direct  voice  in  naming  delegates  than 
under  the  convention  system,  a  number  of  state  laws  go  further 
and  provide  that  the  voters  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  the  delegates  their  choice  for  presidential  candi- 
dates. Such  expressions  of  preference  may  be  made 
Feature!^'  either  directly  or  indirectly,  (a)  Where  the  indirect 
preference  primary  exists,  candidates  for  election  as 
delegates  are  permitted  to  state  on  the  primary  ballot  their 
preference  for  the  presidential  nomination,  or  they  may  state 
that  they  have  no  preference,  or  may  make  no  statement  what- 
ever upon  the  matter.  By  voting  for  delegates  whose  prefer- 
ences are  made  known  in  some  such  way,  the  voter  indirectly 
indicates  his  own  presidential  preference.  (6)  Preferences  may 
be  expressed  directly  in  states  where  the  names  of  the  aspirants 
for  the  presidential  nomination  are  either  printed  upon  the  pri- 
mary ballot  or  written  in  by  the  voter.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
also,  to  find  primary  laws  which  provide  on  the  same  ballot 
for  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  preferential  method. 

Generally  the  preferential  feature  is  found  combined  with 
the  direct  primary  method  of  choosing  delegates,  but  there  are 
a  few  states  which,  although  providing  for  a  presidential  prefer- 
ence vote,  still  retain  the  old  convention  method  of  choosing 
delegates.  In  Maryland,  for  example,  under  the  law  of  191 2, 
provision  is  made  for  a  presidential  preference  vote  at  pri- 
maries, but  the  selection  of  delegates  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 

dential  primary  states,  numbered  638;  in  the  Republican  convention,  569. 
R.  S.  Boots,  "The  Presidential  Primary,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  Supplement,  IX, 
597  (1920). 
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the  state  convention,  which  is  supposed  to  be  guided  in  its 
selections  by  the  result  of  the  preference  vote. 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  which  a  popular  expression  of 
preference  in  a  presidential  primary  shall,  or  should,  have  upon 
the  delegates  in  the  national  convention  is  variously  answered 
.  by  the  state  laws,  but  nowhere  with  entire  satis- 
Preferential  faction.  In  Oregon  and  Montana,  where  a  state- 
wide preferential  vote  and  choice  of  delegates  exists, 
the  delegates  are  bound  by  oath  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
leads  in  the  preferential  vote.  In  Iowa,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preferential  vote  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  expression  of 
the  sentiment,  not  of  the  will,  of  the  people,  and  the  law  makes 
no  special  provision  for  pledging  delegates  either  to  support 
particular  candidates  or  to  heed  the  people's  "  sentiment. '^ 
Other  laws  require  the  delegates  to  carry  out  the  preferences  of 
the  party  as  expressed  at  the  primary  to  the  best  of  their  abihty; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  most  presidential  preference 
laws,  no  special  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  delegates 
from  proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust.^ 

Serious  compHcations  have  arisen  when  the  results  of  a  state- 
wide preferential  vote  are  at  variance  with  the  result  of  a  district 
preferential  vote.  Is  the  district  delegate  to  be  guided  in  the 
convention  by  the  result  in  his  district  or  by  the  result  of  the 
state- wide  vote?  In  the  Iowa  law  before  191 7  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  people  themselves  answer  this  question. 
Upon  the  primary  ballot  the  voter  was  requested  to  answer 
yes  or  no  to  the  following  questions:  "Shall  the  district  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  be  instructed  by  the  vote  of 
the  state  at  large?"  and  "Shall  the  district  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  be  instructed  by  the  vote  of  the  congres- 
sional districts?" 

Moreover,  no  presidential  primary  law  indicates  clearly  how 
long  the  delegates  in  the  convention  must  vote  for  the  candidate 
preferred  by  their  state  or  district;  nor  whether  the  delegates 
are  bound  merely  to  vote  for  the  preferred  candidate  when  the 

^  American  Year  Book,  191 3,  p.  73.  See  also  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  X,  116- 
120  (1916);  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  Supplement,  IX,  597-617  (1920). 
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time  for  balloting  arrives,  or  are  expected  to  vote  upon  all  in- 
cidental and  preliminary  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance 
that  candidate's  interests.^ 

Under  whichever  method  the  delegates  are  chosen,  the  pre- 
convention  contest  is  frequently  attended  with  great  popular 
interest  and  excitement.  Early  in  the  convention  year  the 
friends  of  the  leading  presidential  aspirants  proceed 
Pre-Con-^  to  organize  in  each  state  and  endeavor  in  every  way 
A^ti^  V  ^^  S^^  ^^  many  delegates  as  possible  pledged  or  in- 

structed to  support  their  respective  favorites  at  the 
national  convention.^  The  newspapers  pubHsh  the  comparative 
standing  of  the  various  aspirants,  giving  the  returns  from  each 
state  and  district  as  they  come  in,  revising  their  estimates  from 
day  to  day  until  all  the  delegates  have  been  chosen.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  impossible,  even  after  all  the  delegates  have  been  elected, 
to  tell  who  will  be  the  actual  nominee  of  the  convention.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  the  nomination  of  Grant  in  1868,  Cleve- 
land in  1884,  McKinley  in  1896  and  1900,  Roosevelt  in  1904, 
Taft  in  1908,  Wilson  in  1916,  and  Coolidge  in  1924.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  nomination  was  practically  settled  before  the 
convention  met. 

During  the  convention  "each  state  delegation  has  its  chair- 
man and  is  expected  to  keep  together.  It  usually  travels  to- 
gether to  the  place  of  meeting;  takes  rooms  in  the  same  hotel; 
has  a  recognized  headquarters  there;  sits  in  a  particular  place 
allotted  to  it  in  the  convention  hall;  holds  meetings  of  its  mem- 
bers during  the  progress  of  the  convention  to  decide  on  the 
course  which  it  shall  from  time  to  time  take.  These  meetings, 
if  the  state  is  a  large  one,  excite  great  interest,  and  the  sharp- 
eared  reporter  prowls  around  them,  eager  to  learn  how  the 
votes  will  go."  ^ 

1  In  191 2,  e.  g.,  most  of  the  Oregon  delegates  voted  on  all  preliminary  and 
incidental  motions  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  nomination  of  President 
Taft,  although  in  the  actual  balloting  for  nominee  they  voted  for  Roose- 
velt, the  choice  of  their  state. 

^See  Literary  Digest,  LXIV,  February  28,  1920,  pp.  41  £E.,  "Grooming  a 
Presidential  Candidate." 

» Bryce,  II,  180. 
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Those  who  are  chosen  to  serve  as  delegates  to  a  national  con- 
vention are  usually  active  party  men,  politicians  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  who  give  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 

politics.  They  are  frequently  able  and  astute  man- 
of  Ddegates.    ^-gers,  frequently,  though  not  always,  office-seekers. 

They  are  men  whose  services  to  the  party  entitle 
them  to  some  distinction  and  recognition.  The  delegates-at- 
large  are  usually  men  of  state  or  national  reputation,  the  party 
leaders  of  the  state,  the  United  States  senators,  or  men  whose 
renown  or  power  as  speakers  and  managers  will  give  the  dele- 
gation weight  and  influence  in  the  convention.  For  example, 
in  the  Republican  convention  of  1900  both  the  temporary  and 
permanent  chairmen  were  senators;  the  four  nomination  speeches 
were  made  by  senators;  and  there  were  seven  senators  on  the 
important  committee  on  resolutions  which  drafted  the  plat- 
form.^ 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  are  held  in  a  mammoth 
auditorium  decorated  with  flags,  bunting,  pictures  of  candidates 

and  dead  statesmen  of  the  party.  A  large  amount 
Convention!    ^^  space  is  given  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 

press  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  delegates 
are  seated  on  the  main  floor,  with  the  alternates  in  a  block  of 
seats  directly  back  of  them.  The  place  assigned  to  each  state 
or  territorial  delegation  is  indicated  by  a  standard  bearing  the 
name  of  the  state  or  territory.  In  the  galleries  thousands  of 
spectators  eagerly  watch  the  proceedings  of  every  session.  Not 
content  with  being  mere  passive  observers  of  the  drama  before 
them,  they  often  engage  in  prolonged  and  noisy  demonstrations 
for  various  candidates  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  convention.  A  European  is  aston- 
ished to  see  a  thousand  or  more  men  attempt  to  transact  the 

'  It  is  customary  for  delegates  to  pay  their  own  expenses  incurred  while 
in  attendance  at  a  national  convention.  Minnesota  recognized  the  public 
nature  of  the  work  of  members  of  national  conventions  in  191 3  by  a  law 
providing  that  delegates  should  be  paid  for  attendance.  Oregon  passed  a  law 
in  1910  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  delegates,  not  to  exceed  $200  in 
any  case.  Both  laws  have  been  repealed.  The  Oregon  law  was  repealed 
in  191 5  and  the  Minnesota  law  in  191 7. 
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two  most  difficult  pieces  of  business  an  assembly  can  undertake 
— the  solemn  consideration  of  their  principles  and  the  selection 
of  the  person  they  wish  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  nation — 
in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  twelve  thousand  or  more  other  men 
and  women.^ 

Pohtical  managers  sometimes  seek  to  "pack"  the  galleries 
with  the  friends  of  their  aspirant  for  the  nomination  in  order 
to  insure  a  systematic  and  prolonged  demonstration  for  that 
candidate,  much  after  the  manner  of  cheering  sections  at  a 
great  intercollegiate  football  contest.  Formerly  it  was  beUeved 
that  such  demonstrations  from  the  galleries  had  some  influence 
upon  the  decision  of  the  convention;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  in  recent  years,  they  have  produced  any  effect  upon 
the  final  result.  The  seasoned  politicians  in  the  convention, 
and  they  are  in  the  majority,  understand  that  this  enthusiasm 
is  more  or  less  factitious  and  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
and  they  discount  it  accordingly.^ 

Those  who  direct,  or  vote  in,  a  convention  are  animated  by 
four  sets  of  motives  acting  with  different  degrees  of  force  on 
different  persons.  There  is  the  wish  for  a  particular  aspirant 
to  win.  There  is  the  wish  to  defeat  a  particular  as- 
at  WoS  pirant,  a  wish  sometimes  stronger  than  any  pre- 
dilection. There  is  the  desire  to  get  something  for 
one's  self  out  of  the  struggle,  for  example,  by  trading  one's  vote 
or  influence  for  the  prospect  of  a  federal  office.  There  is  the 
wish  to  find  the  man  who,  be  he  good  or  bad,  friend  or  foe,  will 
give  the  party  the  best  chance  of  victory.  "These  motives 
cross  one  another,  get  mixed,  vary  in  relative  strength  from  hour 
to  hour,  as  the  convention  goes  on,  and  new  possibiHties  are 
disclosed.  To  forecast  their  joint  effect  on  the  minds  of  par- 
ticular persons  and  sections  of  a  party  needs  wide  knowledge 
and  eminent  acuteness.  To  play  upon  them  is  a  matter  of  the 
finest  skill."  ^ 

1  Bryce,  II,  194;  see  also  Ostrogorski,  II,  Pt.  5,  Ch.  III. 

2  The  noisy  demonstrations  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1924  exceeded 
those  of  any  preceding  convention.  For  a  good  description,  see  the  New 
York  Times,  June  27,  1924. 

'  Bryce,  II,  190. 
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(i)  Opening  session.  The  national  convention  ordinarily  re- 
mains in  session  for  a  period  varying  between  three  days  and 
an  entire  week.^  Usually  about  four  days  suffice  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  business.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
Proceedings-  Convention  is  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the 
national  committee.  The  secretary  reads  the  official 
call  of  the  convention,  and  then  prayer  is  offered  by  some  clergy- 
man, this  daily  function  being  assigned  to  clerical  representa- 
tives of  different  denominations. 

The  national  chairman  then  names  the  person  who  has  pre- 
viously been  selected  by  the  national  committee  to  serve  as 
temporary  chairman,  and  also  announces  those  persons  who 
,  have  been  selected  to  serve  as  temporary  general 
Temporary  secretary,  chief  assistant  sergeant-at-arms,  and  other 
minor  officers.  Although  it  is  in  order  to  make  other 
nominations  from  the  floor  for  these  positions,  ordinarily  those 
named  by  the  national  committee  as  temporary  officers  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  convention  without  objection.  There  are  occa- 
sions, however,  when,  as  in  191 2,  factional  feeling  runs  so  high 
that  rival  factions  nominate  opposing  candidates  for  temporary 
chairman  as  a  means  of  testing  the  voting  strength  of  the  fac- 
tions. The  temporary  chairman  having  been  selected,  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  escort  him  to  the  chair,  and  he  is  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  by  the  national  chairman,  who  now 
retires  from  the  scene.  The  temporary  chairman  then  delivers 
a  speech  of  some  length,  prepared  before  the  convention  met, 
in  which  he  assails  the  record  of  the  opposite  party,  eulogizes 
his  own  party,  pleads  for  harmony,  and  endeavors  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  the  assembled  delegates. 

It  is  then  in  order  for  some  one  to  move  for  a  roll-call  of  the 
states  to  name  members  of  the  four  great  committees  of  the 
.      .  ,      ,   convention:  the  committee  on  credentials,  on  per- 

Appointment  ^        ,  ^  x- 

of  Com-  manent  organization,  on  rules  and  order  of  business, 

and  on  platform  and  resolutions.     This  motion  be- 
ing carried,  the  secretary  of  the  convention  calls  the  roll  of  states 

^  The  Democratic  convention  of  1924  was  one  of  the  longest  on  record, 
lasting  seventeen  days. 
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in  alphabetical  order.  As  each  state  delegation  is  reached,  its 
chairman  rises  and  announces  the  members  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  delegates  to  represent  that  state  on  the  respective 
committees,  each  state  being  entitled  to  one  representative.  It 
is  coming  to  be  the  more  common  practice,  however,  to  omit  the 
formal  roll-call,  and  for  the  chairman  of  each  delegation  to  fur- 
nish the  secretary  of  the  convention  with  a  Hst  of  members 
chosen  by  the  delegation  for  the  different  committees.  With  the 
naming  of  these  committees  the  first  session  usually  ends. 

(2)  Reports  of  committees.  The  second,  and  sometimes  the 
third,  session  of  the  convention  is  usually  devoted  to  receiving 
and  considering  the  reports  of  committees.  The  committee  on 
rules  and  order  of  business  usually  recommends  the 
Re^ts"^^  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  preceding  national  con- 
vention or  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
so  far  as  they  are  appHcable.  The  committee  further  recom- 
mends the  following  order  of  business:  report  of  the  committee 
on  credentials,  report  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organiza- 
tion, report  of  the  committee  on  platform  and  resolutions,  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  president,  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  vice-president,  miscellaneous  motions  and  resolu- 
tions.^ 

The  convention  cannot  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  its  most 
important  business  until  it  is  finally  determined  who  are  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  The  deter- 
^,  mination  of  this  important  matter  is  the  task  of  the 

The 

Credentials  committee  ofi  Credentials.  It  often  happens  that  two 
omimttee.  delegations  from  a  state  or  congressional  district  ap- 
pear at  the  convention,  each  claiming  that  it  is  the  duly  elected 
delegation  and  therefore  alone  entitled  to  represent  the  state 
or  district  in  the  convention.  Whenever  such  ''contests"  arise, 
the  party  rules  require  the  contestants  to  file  with  the  secretary 
of  the  national  committee  all  papers  or  evidence  bearing  upon 

'This  order  was  slightly  changed  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  191 2 
by  placing  the  nomination  of  candidates  before  the  adoption  of  the  plat- 
form. The  full  report  of  this  committee  in  the  Republican  convention  of 
1924  appears  in  the  New  York  Times,  June  12,  1924. 
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the  dispute  a  specified  number  of  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention.  After  the  national  committee  has  passed  upon 
these  contested  cases,  it  makes  up  the  temporary  roll  of  the  con- 
vention. As  soon  as  the  convention  has  organized,  the  national 
secretary  turns  the  evidence  over  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials,  and  this  committee  forthwith  proceeds, 
with  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness  and  impartiahty,  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  its  own  respecting  the  claims  of  the 
rival  delegations.  At  times  these  disputes  or  contests  are  so 
numerous  that  the  business  of  the  convention  is  delayed  several 
days,  as  in  the  Republican  convention  of  191 2,  although  the 
committee  may  be  in  almost  continuous  session,  day  and  night. 
It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  191 2,  that  the  fate  of  rival  aspirants 
for  the  presidential  nomination  and  of  important  planks  in 
the  platform  depends  upon  the  decision  of  these  contests.  Hence 
the  hearings  before  both  the  national  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  often  become  the  occasion  of  great  strife 
and  bitterness.  When  the  committee  on  credentials  has  fin- 
ished its  labors,  it  reports  to  the  convention  a  fist  of  those  dele- 
gates who  are  entitled  to  sit  in  the  convention  and  take  part 
in  its  business.  Ordinarily  this  report  is  accepted  by  the  con- 
vention. Occasions  have  arisen,  however,  where  a  minority  of 
the  committee  has  presented  a  dissenting  "minority  report," 
opposing  the  seating  of  certain  delegates,  and  the  convention, 
usually  after  an  exciting  debate,  has  substituted  this  for  the 
majority  report.  Compromises  are  sometimes  attempted  by 
seating  both  contesting  delegations  but  giving  each  delegate 
only  half  a  vote. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization  nominates  a  perma- 
nent chairman  and  a  list  of  other  permanent  officers.  These 
nominations  are  usually  accepted  by  the  convention,  although 

a  contest  may  be  precipitated,  as  in  the  case  of 
(^^^^^       the   selection  of   the  temporary  chairman.    When 

the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  is 
delayed,  the  permanent  organization  may  be  effected  before 
the  membership  of  the  convention  is  finally  determined.  The 
permanent  chairman,   after   being  escorted    to   the   chair   by 
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a  committee,  makes  a  lengthy  speech  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  outline  the  issues  of  the  ensuing  campaign  or  to  "sound  a 
key-note"  for  the  convention. 

While  the  foregoing  matters  have  been  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  convention,  the  committee  on  platform  and  resolutions  has 
been  at  work  putting  into  final  form  the  declarations  or  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  drafted  by  some  party  leader 
Pk^tform.  ^^  committee  before  the  convention  met  and  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  convention,  are  to  constitute  the 
party's  platform  for  the  next  four  years.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  the  drafting  of  the  platform  and  the  weight  that 
is  to  be  attached  to  it  have  already  been  explained. ^  The  con- 
vention exercises  its  right  either  to  accept  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee without  change  or  to  introduce  very  important  modifica- 
tions. 

(3)  Having  completed  its  organization,  determined  its  mem- 
bership, and  adopted  its  platform,  the  convention  is  ready  to 
take  up  the  business  of  supreme  interest  and  importance,  the 
selection  of  its  candidate  for  president.  The  secre- 
Pro'Sdui"^  tary  of  the  convention  calls  the  roll  of  states,  be- 
ginning with  Alabama,  and  as  each  state  is  called 
the  delegates  from  that  state  have  the  right  to  place  a  candi- 
date in  nomination.  In  case  a  state  which  is  reached  in  the 
early  part  of  the  roll-call  has  no  candidate  to  propose,  it  has  the 
privilege  of  yielding  its  place  to  a  state  farther  down  the  list, 
like  Ohio,  in  order  to  give  some  member  of  the  Ohio  delegation 
an  opportunity  to  place  in  nomination  a  candidate  from  that 
state.  The  average  number  of  nominations  in  a  convention 
is  seven  or  eight,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  twelve.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1924,  however,  the  names  of  no  less  than 
sixteen  candidates  were  formally  presented  to  the  convention. 
These  nominations  are  accompanied  by  elaborate  speeches, 
characterized  by  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  claims  and  merits 
of  the  candidate  named. ^    The  enthusiasm  evoked  by  some  ex- 

*  See  Chapter  II. 

2 The  two  most  famous  nominating  speeches  are  the  "Plumed  Knight" 
speech  by  Colonel  R.  G.  IngersoU  placing  James  G.  Blaine  in  nomination 
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amples  of  convention  oratory  has  taken  the  form  of  wild  dem- 
onstrations lasting  over  an  hour  and  wholly  interrupting  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention.^ 

After  the  nominating  and  seconding  speeches  are  concluded, 
the  convention  settles  down  to  the  '^balloting."  The  roll  of  the 
states  is  again  called  by  the  secretary,  and  as  each  delegation 
is  named  its  chairman  rises  and  announces  how  the  delegates 
from  that  state  vote.  His  announcement  may  be  challenged  by 
a  delegate,  and  thereupon  the  secretary  proceeds  to  "poll"  the 
delegation — that  is,  to  call  the  roll  of  members  from  that  state, 
each  member  announcing  his  vote  as  his  name  is  called.^  In 
order  to  win  the  nomination,  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
convention  must  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates, 
while  in  the  Republican  convention  a  bare  majority  is  sufficient 
to  nominate. 

This  "two-thirds  rule"  of  the  Democratic  convention  is 
closely  bound  up  with  another  peculiar  feature  of  that  party's 
national  convention,  namely,  the  "unit"  rule.  From  about 
1832  until  191 2  the  unit  rule  could  be  applied  in 
Rule.  ^^^  ^^^  different  ways:  (i)  any  state  convention  might 
instruct  the  delegates  to  cast  their  votes  as  a  unit 
in  the  national  convention;  or  (2)  the  delegates  from  any  state 
might  themselves  decide  by  a  majority  vote  to  cast  the  entire 
vote  of  the  state  as  a  unit.  Thus,  in  the  delegation  from  New 
York,  consisting  of  ninety  members,  there  may  be  forty-six  in 
favor  of  one  candidate  and  forty-four  in  favor  of  another;  under 
the  unit  rule  the  forty-six  are  able  to  cast  the  entire  ninety 
votes  of  the  state  in  favor  of  their  candidate.  New  conditions, 
however,  created  by  the  spread  of  the  direct  primary  method 
of  electing  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  and  particularly 
the  complications  in  Ohio  in  191 2,  led  the  Democratic  national 

in  the  Republican  convention  of  1876  and  the  speech  of  Senator  Roscoe 
Conkling,  of  New  York,  nominating  General  Grant  for  a  third  term  in  the 
RepubUcan  convention  of  1880.  These  speeches  may  be  found  in  Modern 
Eloquence,  XIII. 

1  See  Ostrogorski,  II,  Pt.  5,  Ch.  11. 

'  Written  or  printed  ballots  are  never  used  iii  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican national  conventions. 
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convention  that  year  to  adopt  an  important  change  in  the  rules 
under  which  the  unit  rule  is  not  to  be  appHed  to  delegates  elected, 
under  mandatory  state  laws,  by  congressional  districts,  unless 
the  state  law  expressly  places  these  district  delegates  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  convention  or  state  committee.  In  such 
cases  and  in  all  others,  the  unit  rule,  when  enacted  by  a  state 
convention,  is  still  to  be  recognized  and  enforced.^  The  unit  rule 
reflects  the  early  states '-rights  antecedents  of  the  Democratic 
party  by  recognizing  the  right  of  a  "sovereign"  state,  as  rep- 
resented in  its  delegation  in  the  national  convention  or  in  its 
state  convention,  to  determine  how  the  entire  vote  of  that  state 
shall  be  cast.  As  long  as  the  unit  rule  prevails,  the  two-thirds 
rule  is  also  likely  to  remain  in  force,  for  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  rules.  *'If  the  two- thirds  rule  be 
abrogated  while  the  unit  rule  prevails,  a  few  of  the  large  states, 
though  their  delegations  may  be  nearly  equally  divided,  may, 
by  enforcing  the  unit  rule,  secure  a  majority  of  the  convention 
for  a  candidate  whom  only  a  minority  of  the  delegates  really 
favor.    The  two- thirds  rule  lessens  the  probabihty  of  this."  ^ 

The  unit  rule  does  not  obtain  in  the  RepubHcan  convention 
except  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  it  may  be  said,  in  effect, 
to  have  been  estabUshed  by  the  presidential  preference  primary. 
There  each  delegate  has  the  right  to  vote  as  he  chooses  and  to 
have  his  vote  so  recorded,  being  held  responsible  only  to  his 
constituents  at  home.  The  Republican  convention  recognizes 
no  other  political  body  superior  to  itself,  and  therefore  does  not 
recognize  the  binding  force  of  instructions  issued  by  the  con- 
ventions which  chose  the  delegates. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  as  in  the  RepubHcan  conventions  of 
1904,  1908,  and  1924,  that  one  candidate  receives  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot;  but  usually 
more  than  one  ballot  is  necessary.  In  1852  Franklin  Pierce  was 
nominated  on  the  forty-ninth  and  General  Scott  on  the  fifty- 
third  ballot;  in  1880  Garfield  was  nominated  on  the  thirty-sixth 

'  Democratic  national  convention,  Official  Report,  191 2,  pp.  59-76, 
2  Woodbum,   278-280.     The  two-thirds  rule  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  convention  of  1832.    See  DalHnger,  40-43. 
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ballot;  in  191 2  Woodrow  Wilson  on  the  forty-sixth  ballot;  and 
in  1920  Governor  Cox  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot.  In  1924, 
however,  all  records  were  broken  by  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion when  103  ballots  had  to  be  taken.  Such  prolonged  con- 
tests, however,  are  about  as  rare  as  the  cases  in  which  nomi- 
nations are  made  on  the  first  ballot. 

Among  the  important  factors  in  determining  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  by  the  national  convention  the  following  have  been 
noted:  A  candidate  is  desired  who  is  likely  to  gain  the  most 
support  and  at  the  same  time  excite  the  least  oppo- 
Factors  sition  within  and  without  the  party.    His  abihty  is 

the  "Avail-  taken  into  account,  also  the  length  of  time  he  has 
Candidates,  been  before  the  public,  his  oratorical  gifts,  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  his  family  and  business  connec- 
tions, his  face  and  figure,  his  morality  and  business  integrity, 
his  political  record,  his  attitude  upon  leading  issues  of  the  day, 
the  personal  jealousies  or  hatreds  which  he  has  excited,  and, 
finally,  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  Other  things  being  about 
equal,  a  candidate  coming  from  a  large  and  doubtful  state  is 
preferred  to  one  coming  from  a  state  whose  electoral  vote  is 
small  or  from  a  state  which  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  give 
the  party  a  majority.^ 

Whenever  a  candidate  finally  receives  a  number  of  votes 
sufficient  to  nominate,  it  is  customary  for  a  prominent  supporter 
of  the  next  highest  aspirant  to  move  to  make  the  nomination 
unanimous.  This  done,  the  convention  is  worn  out  if  the  con- 
test has  been  long  and  exciting,  and  usually  takes  a  recess  until 
the  next  day.  In  the  meantime  the  managers  of  the  aspirants 
for  the  nomination  for  vice-president  are  busily  at  work  in  the 
interests  of  their  favorites. 

Upon  reconvening  the  following  day,  the  conven- 
theVice-        tion  proceeds  to  the  nomination  of  its  vice-presi- 
CandtdateT'     dential   candidate.     The  method  used  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  used  in  nominating  the  presiden- 
tial candidate.    It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  there  is  a  pro- 

*  Bryce,  II,  187.  See  also  the  chapter  "Why  Great  Men  Are  Not  Chosen 
President";  IbU.,  I,  Ch.  VIII. 
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longed  contest  over  the  vice-presidency;  the  business  is  usually 
despatched  as  hastily  as  possible.  It  is  considered  good  policy 
to  award  the  nomination  to  a  prominent  representative  of  a 
faction  which  has  been  defeated  in  the  race  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  General  Arthur  in 
1880;  and  this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  if  such  a  man  can 
be  found  in  an  important  or  doubtful  state.  Inasmuch  as  the 
vice-president  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of 
president,  far  too  httle  consideration  is  given  to  the  choice  of 
a  fit  and  capable  man  for  this  position  of  great  potential  im- 
portance. 

With  the  naming  of  the  candidate  for  vice-president,  it  only 
remains  for  the  convention  to  adopt  a  few  routine  resolutions 
and  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
one  from  each  state,  formally  to  notify  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  his  nomination  and  a  similar  committee  to 

Committees  .  1       i       • 

on  Notifica-  notify  the  vice-presidential  candidate.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  convention  then  being  at  an  end,  it  ad- 
journs sine  die.  These  committees  on  notification  subsequently 
visit  the  nominee  at  his  home  or  meet  him  at  some  appointed 
place.  The  chairman,  or  some  other  previously  selected  mem- 
ber, makes  a  formal  speech  notifying  the  candidate  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention.  Thereupon  the  candidate  deHvers  his 
*' speech  of  acceptance."  Sometimes  this  has  been  followed  a 
few  weeks  later  by  a  lengthy  ''letter  of  acceptance."  In  com- 
parison with  the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention,  these 
speeches  and  letters,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  or  even  greater  significance.  They 
comprise  a  preliminary  survey,  a  general  review,  definite  in 
some  things  and  indefinite  in  others,  interpreting,  and  endorsing 
without  too  much  detail,  the  party  platform;  and  emphasizing 
some  of  the  main  lines  of  attack  upon  the  adversary.  They 
are  the  opening  guns  of  the  real  presidential  campaign. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  national  convention  system  has 
been  almost  as  vigorously  assailed  and  severely  criticised  as  the 
convention  system  for  county  and  state  nominations;  for  many, 

^  See  Chapter  II. 
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if  not  all,  of  the  evils  which  have  characterized  the  convention 
system  generally  have  commonly — one  may  almost 
the  National  say  regularly — appeared  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional convention.  The  following  vigorous  indict- 
ment of  the  national  convention  hardly  overstates  the  feeling 
of  those  who  have  closely  scrutinized  convention  activities: 

A  national  convention  represents  more  wasted  energy,  more 
futile,  bootless  endeavor,  more  useless  expenditure  of  noise,  money, 
and  talent,  than  any  other  institution  on  earth.  It  has  grown  into 
a  cumbersome,  frightfully  expensive,  terribly  laborious  machine 
which  spends  months  getting  under  way,  and  once  under  way  de- 
votes nine-tenths  of  its  time  of  operation  to  buncombe  and  clap- 
trap which  deceive  no  one,  not  even  the  men  who  create  this  bun- 
combe and  this  claptrap.  At  last,  when  the  shouters  have  grown 
weary  and  the  lesser  booms,  being  punctured,  have  lost  the  only 
thing  they  ever  contained — which  is  wind — the  real  leaders  go 
ahead  and  do  the  thing  they  might  have  done  earlier,  except  for 
the  belief  among  them  that  the  fetish  of  tradition  must  be  coddled, 
and  the  convention,  obeying  an  ancient  precedent,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  drag  out  a  foregone  conclusion,  which  twice  out  of  three 
times  was  a  foregone  one  from  the  start.  .  .  } 

While  the  foregoing  trenchant  criticism  hardly  overstates 
the  feeling  of  those  who,  from  a  detached  point  of  view,  have 
closely  followed  the  activities  of  recent  conventions,  there  are 
more  serious  and  fundamental  defects  of  the  national  conven- 
tion system  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

(i)  The  infrequency  with  which  the  national  convention 
meets — only  once  in  four  years — makes  it  an  unsatisfactory 
agency  for  the  formulation  of  national  party  poHcies.  New 
issues  often  arise  between  conventions  which  are  not  dealt  with 
in  the  quadrennial  party  platform;  and  no  other  means  is  pro- 
vided for  ascertaining  and  defining  the  position  of  the  party 
with  respect  to  such  issues  until  the  next  presidential  campaign 
comes  around.  In  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  provision 
is  made  for  holding  party  diets  or  conferences  which  meet  at 
least  annually  to  consider  party  poHcies.^ 

^  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Chicago  American,  June  10,  1916. 

2  See  R.  C.  Brooks,  Government  and  Politics  of  Switzerland,  307-309  (1918). 
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(2)  The  presence  of  ten  thousand  or  more  spectators  plus  a 
thousand  delegates  and  an  equal  number  of  alternates  consti- 
tute an  assembly  in  which  real  deliberation  and  debate  are  im- 
possible. Control  and  leadership  ine\dtably  gravitate  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  coterie  who  meet  and  dehberate  in  secret. 

(3)  The  basis  upon  which  representation  in  the  convention 
is  allotted  to  the  several  states — upon  population  rather  than 
voting  strength — is  deemed  by  many  to  be  a  most  serious  defect. 
In  the  case  of  the  Republican  party,  as  stated  above,  this  has 
developed  into  nothing  less  than  a  scandal,  which  recent  changes 
have  done  Httle  to  correct. 

(4)  The  local  poUticians  in  control  of  the  state  and  local 
party  machinery  are  constantly  seeking  to  secure  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  convention  who  can  be  reUed  upon  to  exe- 
cute their  orders  or  plans — in  the  popular  slang,  delegates  who 
"will  stand  without  hitching."  ^  The  introduction  of  the  direct 
primary  method  of  choosing  delegates  has,  to  some  extent, 
mitigated  this  evil. 

(5)  The  presence  of  federal  office-holders,  often  in  large  num- 
bers, has  not  infrequently  given  the  administration  an  undue 
influence  in  determining  nominations. 

(6)  Too  much  power  has  been  vested  in  the  national  com- 
mittee in  making  up  the  temporary  roll  of  the  convention, 
for  the  delegates  who  are  seated  temporarily  are  the  ones  who 

,  ,      determine  the  personnel  of  the  committees,  and  es- 

Power  of  the  ^  n       . 

National  pecially  the  strategically  important  committee  on 
Committee,  credentials.  This  defect  stood  out  most  glaringly 
in  the  Repubhcan  convention  of  191 2,  when  on  the  credentials 
committee  were  found  "members  whose  seats  were  contested, 
representatives  of  delegations  whose  seats  were  contested,  and 
even  members  of  the  national  committee  who  had  assisted  in 
the  preUminary  decision  of  contests.     Furthermore,  the  accep- 


^  "If  the  voters  of  the  country  could  read  the  accounts  in  Missouri  papers 
of  old-fashioned,  packed,  and  gavel-ruled  caucuses  and  conventions  held 
there  in  the  process  of  selecting  national  delegates  (in  1Q20),  most  of  them 
would  call  for  extended  application  of  legal  regulation,  if  not  for  the  direct 
primary."     R.  S.  Boots,  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  Supplement,  IX,  612  (1920). 
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tance  or  rejection  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials 
depends  upon  the  votes  of  delegates  whose  names  are  on  the 
temporary  roll.  Thus  the  unedifying  spectacle  was  unfolded  of 
delegates  passing  upon  their  own  credentials — assisting  by  their 
votes  to  seat  themselves."  ^  The  key  to  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional convention  is  therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  control  of  the 
national  committee,  a  body  which  until  recently  was  a  hold- 
over body  from  the  preceding  convention.^ 

(7)  The  irresponsibility  of  the  national  convention  is  also 
an  objectionable  feature.  The  absence  of  any  federal  statute 
regulating  either  the  organization  or  the  procedure  of  a  national 
convention  has  made  it  possible  for  convention  rules  to  over- 
ride state  laws  prescribing  the  way  in  which  delegates  shall  be 
elected.  A  convention  may  admit  or  reject  any  delegation  it 
pleases,  the  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
In  a  close  contest  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  may  be  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  country,  and  should 
therefore  be  subject  to  legal  control,  at  least  so  far  as  the  com- 
position and  procedure  of  the  convention  are  concerned.  As  it 
is,  each  party  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  the  matter  of  selecting  its 
candidates;  and  that  law,  as  reflected  in  the  rules  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  conventions,  has  been  more  largely 
the  result  of  haphazard  growth  than  of  a  conscious  or  deliberate 
effort  to  provide  means  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  mass  of  party  voters. 

(8)  Under  the  national  convention  system  the  mass  of  party 
voters  have  practically  no  direct  influence  in  determining  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  nominees  of  their  respective 
parties.  This  is  true  even  in  states  which  have  presidential 
primary  laws  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  voter's  preference;  and  still  more  true  in  states  where 
delegates  continue  to  be  named  in  district  or  state  conventions. 
The  only  real  influence  which  the  average  voter  now  has  in  the 

^  F.  W.  Dickey,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  IX,  170-172  (1915). 

2  The  choice  of  national  committeemen  by  direct  primary,  which  has  been 
required  by  law  in  some  states  since  191 2,  is  likely  to  make  that  committee 
more  truly  representative  of  party  sentiment. 
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choice  of  president  and  vice-president  is  exercised  on  presiden- 
tial election  day  in  November,  when  he  merely  indicates  his 
preference  between  the  candidates  which  the  Democratic  and 
RepubHcan  national  conventions  have  seen  fit  to  submit  to  his 
formal  approval.^  And  these  conventions  consist  of  delegates, 
most  of  whom,  even  those  from  their  own  state,  are  personally 
unknown  to  the  rank  and  file,  for  whom  they  may  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  vote,  of  whose  presidential  preferences  and  politi- 
cal views  they  may  be  wholly  ignorant,  and  whose  convention 
proceedings,  as  already  stated,  are  governed  by  no  law,  state 
or  national. 

Mainly  as  a  protest  against  a  nominating  system  which 
relegates  the  electorate  to  the  position  of  a  mere  ratifying  body, 
and  also  as  a  repudiation  of  the  tacit  assumption  of  defenders 
of  the  convention  system  that,  although  the  voters  are  com- 
petent to  elect  their  president  and  vice-president,  they  are  not 
competent  to  nominate  them  directly,  the  state  presidential 
primary  laws,  described  above,  have  been  adopted  in  about 
twenty  states  since  19 10.  In  spite  of  their  wide  variations  in 
details,  these  laws  all  have  this  in  common:  they  are  attempts, 
crude  to  be  sure  but  on  the  whole  sincere,  to  give  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  party  voters  a  more  direct  voice  in  naming  presiden- 
tial candidates  than  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

Principally  for  this  reason  and  also  because  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  191 2  manifested  a  disposition  to  disregard 
and  set  aside  the  choice  of  the  great  majority  of  RepubUcan 

voters  for  the  presidential  nomination  that  year, 
Presfdentfal  many  people  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  appear- 
Pnmary  2inct.  of  the  presidential  primary  laws,  and  confidently 

predicted  the  early  disappearance  of  the  national 
convention  system  and  the  substitution  of  direct  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates  in  a  nation-wide  direct  primary. 
President    Wilson   gave   expression   to   this   feeling   when,    in 

'  If  dissatisfied  vrith  these  selections,  he  may,  of  course,  exercise  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  "throwing  away"  his  ballot  by  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates of  some  third  party,  whose  running  probably  will  not  have  the  slight- 
est influence  upon  the  result  of  the  election. 
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his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  19 13,  he 
said: 

"...  I  feel  confident  that  I  do  not  misinterpret  the  wishes 
or  the  expectations  of  the  country  when  I  urge  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  will  provide  for  primary  elections 
throughout  the  country  at  which  the  voters  of  the 
President  several  parties  may  choose  their  nominees  for  the 
Recom-  presidency  without  the  intervention  of  nominating 

1913.  '  conventions."  He  then  went  on  to  favor  the  reten- 
tion of  the  national  convention,  but  with  its  com- 
position entirely  changed  and  its  function  greatly  restricted. 
"This  legislation  should  provide  for  the  retention  of  party  con- 
ventions, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  and  accepting 
the  verdict  of  the  primaries  and  formulating  the  platforms  of 
the  parties:  and  I  suggest  that  these  conventions  should  con- 
sist not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this  single  purpose,  but  of  the 
nominees  for  Congress,  the  nominees  for  vacant  seats  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  senators  whose  terms  have  not 
yet  closed,  the  national  committees,  and  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency  themselves,  in  order  that  platforms  may  be  framed 
by  those  responsible  to  the  people  for  carrying  them  into  effect.'* 

Following  this  message,  a  number  of  bills  were  introduced 
into  Congress  in  19 14  providing  for  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary, for  the  regulation  of  the  national  convention  by  federal 
law,  and  even  for  the  abolition  of  the  national  convention;  but 
no  action  was  taken  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  control  of  Congress  for  carrying  out  the  president's 
recommendations.^  The  fact  is,  the  movement  to  obtain  a  na- 
tional presidential  primary  law  soon  ran  against  the  stone  wall 
of  unconstitutionality:  no  grant  of  power,  express  or  impHed, 
can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  to  justify  Congress  in  enact- 
ing any  of  the  bills  offered.  Since  then,  public  interest  in  the 
presidential  primary  has  been  at  a  low  ebb,  due  in  part  to  the 
World  War  and  its  aftermath,  and  especially  to  the  thoroughly 
disappointing  results  of  the  primary  in  the  pre-convention  cam- 
paigns of  19 1 6  and  1920. 

^  These  bills  are  summarized  in  American  Year  Book,  1914,  pp.  68-71. 
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Indeed,  in  191 6  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  the 
presidential  primary  next  to  useless.  In  the  Democratic  party 
there  was  no  contest  whatever:  President  Wilson's  renomina- 
tion  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  the  RepubHcan 
V^^.,  ..  side,  due  consideration  of  the  proprieties  prevented 
Primary  in  the  Submission  of  Justice  Hughes's  name  in  a  pri- 
1920.  mary  contest;  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  forbidden 

any  primary  contest  to  be  made  in  his  behalf.  Other 
presidential  possibilities  had  only  a  local  and  relatively  insig- 
nificant following,  so  that  primary  voting  was  reduced  to  com- 
pHmentary  expressions  for  "favorite  sons,"  no  one  of  whom  de- 
veloped any  real  strength  outside  his  own  state.  The  presiden- 
tial primary  thus  gave  no  aid  and  pointed  to  no  conclusion  in 
the  nomination  of  candidates  that  year.  Scarcely  more  can  be 
said  for  it  in  the  pre-convention  canvass  of  1920  or  1924.  De- 
spite the  primary  laws,  the  national  conventions  continue  to  be 
a  law  unto  themselves  and  to  have  the  last  word  respecting  the  choice 
of  nominees. 

Experience  gained  in  the  last  three  presidential  campaigns 
thus  appears  to  justify  the  widely  held  opinion  that  the  presi- 
dential primary  is  not  likely  to  be  of  real  value,  so  far  as  the 
direct  choice  of  president!  il  candidates  is  concerned,  except  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  real  contest  which  grips  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party;  or  when  there  is  a  single  issue,  or  a  limited  nrnn- 
ber  of  absorbing  issues,  together  with  candidates  big  enough 
to  fill  the  horizon  of  the  popular  mind.  Under  any  other  con- 
ditions, that  is  to  say,  under  normal  conditions,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  presidential  primary,  operating  under  widely 
diverse  state  laws,  will  ever  give  the  rank  and  file  of  party  mem- 
bers that  increased  weight  and  influence  in  selecting  presidential 
candidates  which  the  early  advocates  of  the  system  confidently 
predicted. 

The  explanation  for  these  disappointing  results  in  practice 

of  a  system  which  in  theory  has  so  much  to  com- 

oAhe  ^  mend  it  is  to  be  found  either  in  certain  defects 

Prima^"'^^^     which  characterize  the  existing  presidential  primary 

system  as  a  whole  or  in  defects  which  appear  in 

one  or  more  of  the  state  presidential  primary  laws. 
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In  the  first  place,  these  laws  are  as  diverse  as  our  divorce  laws, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  so  indefinitely.  Not  only  do  less  than 
half  the  states  have  them,  but  they  do  not  operate  with  uniform 
efficiency  even  where  they  are  in  force.  Indeed,  lack  of  uniform- 
ity, not  merely  in  minor  details  but  also  in  essentials,  sums  up, 
perhaps  as  well  as  can  be  done  in  a  single  phrase,  the  salient  and 
serious  shortcomings  of  existing  presidential  primary  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  the  time  for  choosing  delegates  is  strung 
along  all  the  way  from  March  to  early  June;  thus  lending  en- 
couragement to  migratory  campaigns  from  state  to  state  in  the 
interest  of  various  aspirants,  which  have  been  not  inaptly  Hkened 
to  the  peregrinations  of  a  circus  troupe.  There  is  lack  of  uni- 
formity, likewise,  in  determining  whether  the  state-wide  prefer- 
ence or  the  district  preference  shall  control  the  action  of  dele- 
gates when  the  two  votes  are  for  different  candidates;  and  also 
in  determining  how  long  and  on  what  preHminary  questions  in 
the  convention  the  delegates  must  act  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  preferences  of  their  constituents.  Numerous  other 
points  of  variation  might  be  mentioned,^  but  the  foregoing  are 
unquestionably  the  most  fundamental  defects  of  the  existing 
presidential  primary  system,  if  system  it  can  properly  be  called. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  their  elimination,  without  destroy- 
ing the  institution  itself,  presents  a  problem  unsurpassed  in 
difficulty  by  any  other  in  the  wide  range  of  practical  poHtics. 
And,  finally,  to  defects  that  are  attributable  to  diversity  in 
primary  laws  should  be  added  the  criticism  that  the  system  is 
extremely  cumbersome  and  inevitably  costly.  No  man  can  run 
effectively  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  all,  or  even  in  a 
considerable  number,  of  the  state  primaries  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money.  Granting  that  this  all  goes 
for  perfectly  legitimate  purposes,  such  expenditures  none  the 
less  are  bound  to  give  rise  to  disquieting  rumors  and  suspicions, 
and  thus  tend  to  undermine  that  popular  confidence  in  the  pri- 
mary system  which  is  essential  for  its  successful  operation. 

Confronted,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  by  an  unsatisfactory  and 

1  F.  M,  Davenport,  "The  Failure  of  the  Presidential  Primary,"  Outlooky 
CXII,  807  (1916);  R.  S.  Boots,  "The  Presidential  Primary,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.^ 
IX,  Supplement,  596-617  (1920). 
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discredited  national  convention  system  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  an  equally  faulty  and  distrusted  presidential  primary  sys- 
tem, where  are  we  to  look  for  escape  from  what 
Refornfs.  seems  to  many  to  be  an  inescapable  dilemma  ?  Can 
these  two  institutions  be  made  to  work  together 
effectively  so  as  to  give  clear  and  unmistakable  expression  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  or  are  they  so  mutually  incompatible 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  go  into  the  discard? 

Those  who  beUeve  that  the  presidential  primary  has  not  been 
given  a  fair  and  thorough  trial,  and  are  therefore  unwilHng  to 
concede  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily,  may  di- 
rect their  activities  toward  one  or  the  other  of  two 
(i)  Uniform  possible  objectives,  each  of  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
Presidential  tremely  difficult  of  attainment.  In  the  first  place, 
^nmary  ^   national   committee   on  a  uniform   presidential 

primary  law  might  be  organized,  which,  after  thor- 
ough study,  should  draft  a  "model"  presidential  primary  law 
and  seek  in  all  legitimate  ways  to  secure  its  enactment  state  by 
state.  ^  Obviously  such  a  committee  would  function  after  the 
manner  of  its  prototype,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
or  through  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

Progress  along  this  Hne  will  inevitably  be  slow,  perhaps  dis- 
couragingly  so;  and  for  this  reason  many  supporters  of  the 
presidential  primary  may  feel  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  much 
relief  in  the  near  future,  if  ever,  through  separate, 
tional  Con-  albeit  uniform,  state  legislation.^  Such  persons  no 
Amendment  ^^^^^  ^iU  find  the  alternative  line  of  action  more 
to  their  liking;  namely,  an  organized  movement  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitutional  amendment 

*  See  F.  W.  Dickey,  "The  Presidential  Preference  Primary,"  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Rev.,  IX,  467-487  (1915). 

2  Early  in  1923  the  People's  Legislative  Service,  which  is  closely  afifiliated 
with  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  mentioned  in  Chapter 
III,  sent  out  from  its  Washington  headquarters  the  draft  of  a  "model" 
uniform  presidential  primary  bill  to  be  adopted  by  separate  state  action. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  holding  of  presidential  primaries  in  each  state  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  April  in  each  presidential  year,  and  for  the  compulsory 
filing  of  nomination  papers  for  each  candidate  not  later  than  the  last  Tuesday 
of  February  of  that  year.    The  official  ballot  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  several 
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empowering  Congress  to  regulate  the  methods  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  This  second 
line  of  action  appears  far  more  likely  to  result  in  fundamental 
and  permanent  improvements  than  can  ever  be  expected  to 
follow  an  attempt  to  secure  uniform  presidential  primary  laws 
in  forty-eight  different  states. 

The  proposed  amendment  should  be  so  worded  as  not  to  re- 
strict Congress  to  the  choice  of  any  particular  plan  governing 
presidential  nominations;  on  the  contrary,  that  body  should 
be  left  entirely  free  to  adopt  any  system  of  regulation.  Agita- 
tion for  a  federal  constitutional  amendment,  however,  will  in- 
evitably be  accompanied  by  wide  discussion  of  possible  lines  of 
legislation  which  Congress  might  adopt  in  acting  under  the  broad 
grant  of  power  just  indicated.  Here,  of  course,  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  certain  to  develop,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
important  questions  of  public  policy.  Some  will  advocate  the 
direct  popular  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  and  the 
radical  reorganization,  perhaps  the  virtual  abandonment,  of 
the  national  convention,  substantially  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  President  Wilson.  Others  will  be  content  merely 
to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  delegates  to  national  con- 
ventions in  a  uniform  manner  on  a  uniform  day  throughout  the 
country,  for  a  more  equitable  basis  of  representation  in  those 
bodies,  and  for  legal  regulation  of  their  procedure,  especially 
in  the  case  of  contesting  delegations;  but,  in  all  other  essential 
respects,  they  would  prefer  to  leave  the  present  national  con- 


party  tickets  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  party  names. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  on  each  ticket  are  to  be  arranged  according 
to  surname.  The  candidate  of  each  party  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  cast  for  candidates  of  that  party  is  to  be  declared  nominated.  The 
candidate  thus  chosen  must,  ten  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  national 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  party  in  question,  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  his  designation  of 
delegates  to  the  national  convention.  Delegates  are  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  states  as  follows:  four  delegates-at-large  and  two  for  each  congressional 
district,  and  two  alternate  delegates-at-large  and  two  for  each  congressional 
district.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  bill  retains,  unchanged,  the  old  basis 
of  representation  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions, 
which  was  in  force  until  after  191 2.     See  pp.  132-134. 
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vention  system  unchanged.  Between  these  two  extremes,  nu- 
merous other  plans  are  certain  to  be  advanced  in  one  quarter 
or  another. 

One  such  plan  is  based  upon  the  belief  that,  in  a  country 
3,000  miles  wide  and  having  more  than  50,000,000  potential 
voters  representing  the  most  diverse  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical interests,  we  cannot  afford  to  aboUsh,  or 
ofRetalnSig  cven  emasculatc,  the  national  convention  and  sub- 
Con^e^tion^  stitute  direct  popular  nomination  of  presidential 
candidates,  even  under  a  uniform  national  primary 
law.  As  Senator  Davenport  of  New  York  has  truly  said:  *'A 
leaderless  democracy  is  a  delusion.  The  need  in  a  vast  country, 
like  our  own,  of  a  genuinely  representative  national  conven- 
tion to  debate  and  sift  out  poHcies  and  candidates  is  becoming 
more  and  not  less  certain.  We  ought  never  to  give  up  the  na- 
tional convention  for  a  leaderless  national  primary." 

But  if  we  are  not  to  abandon  the  national  convention,  its  or- 
ganization and  procedure  must  be  regulated  by  national  law; 
and  it  must  be  made  to  function  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  de- 
feat or  override  party  sentiment;  on  the  contrary,  it 
the  National  must  Supply  the  Open,  responsible,  and  official  lead- 
ership in  the  selection  of  candidates  and  determina- 
tion of  party  policy,  which  is  so  much  needed.  Genuinely  re- 
sponsible leadership  on  the  part  of  the  convention,  however, 
imphes  that  the  last  word  in  the  selection  of  presidential  can- 
didates must  reside  with  the  rank  and  file  of  party  voters,  and 
not  with  the  convention,  as  at  present.  To  insure  that  this 
leadership  shall  be  a  truly  responsible  leadership,  a  uniform, 
nation-wide,  direct  primary  is  indispensable;  but  the  logical 
time  for  holding  it  is  not  previous  to  a  national  convention,  but 
subsequently.  Its  function  should  not  be  to  elect  delegates  and 
seek  to  control  their  action  in  convention  by  more  or  less  futile 
instructions  or  preferential  votes;  on  the  contrary,  the  sole 
function  of  the  primary  should  be  a  far  more  important  one; 
namely,  to  make  the  final  choice  of  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vice-presidency  from  a  list  previously  selected  and 
submitted  by  the  national  convention.    In  other  words,  both 
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national  convention  and  presidential  primary  should  be  re- 
tained, but  their  relations  should  be  exactly  reversed.  With  the 
final  decision  as  to  nominees  lodged  with  the  mass  of  party 
voters,  expressed  through  a  nation-wide  primary  held  a  month 
or  so  after  the  convention  has  met  to  sift  the  various  aspirants 
and  formulate  a  platform,  the  present  danger  of  the  ultimate 
control  of  nominations  falHng  into  the  hands  of  convention 
manipulators  would  largely  disappear,  and  popular  confidence 
in  the  presidential  primary  would  be  restored. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  new  role  of  the  national  con- 
vention would  be  restricted  to  drafting  the  party  platform  and 
to  the  selection  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  names  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  party  voters  at  the  ensuing  primary 
R61e.^^  for  final  decision.    The  aspirant  receiving  the  high- 

est number  of  votes  in  the  primary  would  thereby 
become  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  one  receiving 
the  next  highest  vote  (unless  he  were  already  president  or  an  ex- 
president)  should  be  bound  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
vice-presidency.^  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
such  a  system  is  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  the  selection 
of  vice-presidential  candidates  of  uniformly  higher  caliber  than 
hitherto. 

Space  does  not  permit  elaboration  of  other  advantages  which 
such  a  nominating  method  would  have  over  existing  practices. 
Nor  is  there  space  even  to  outhne  the  details  that  should  be 
provided  for  by  congressional  legislation  in  order  to  make  such 
a  scheme  workable,  further  than  to  say  that  undoubtedly  the 
composition  of  the  national  convention  needs  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  make  it  a  more  wieldy,  a  more  deliberative,  and  a  more 
representative  body;  but  the  precise  method  of  determining  its 
member^p  becomes  of  secondary  importance.  If  the  final  de- 
cision respecting  nominations  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  electorate,  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  hmiting  the 
membership  in  national  conventions  to  national  committeemen 
and   state   committeemen   from   the  several  states.    At  any 

^  Substantially  this  plan  is  set  forth  in  somewhat  more  detail  by  H.  T. 
Pulsifer,  "The  Pig  and  the  Primary,"  Outlook,  CXXVI,  19-21  (1920). 
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rate,  however  constituted,  voting  power  in  the  convention  should 
ob\dously  be  based  upon  party  voting  strength  in  the  states, 
and  the  present  illogical  apportionment  of  votes  on  approxi- 
mately a  population  basis  should  be  abandoned. 

However  numerous  and  however  diverse  may  be  the  plans 
which  are  brought  forward  to  improve  our  presidential  nominat- 
ing methods,  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  discussions 
and  comparisons  which  they  may  ehcit;  and  from  these  it  is 
beHeved  that  eventually  something  may  result  which  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  system  under  which  we  have  been  muddHng  along 
for  almost  a  hundred  years.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it 
is  important  for  all  friends  of  reform  to  remember  that  they 
must  avoid  becoming  so  wedded  to  their  own  pet  reform  projects 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  first  important  objective  is 
not  the  enactment  of  any  particular  one  of  these  plans;  indeed 
their  respective  merits  are,  at  present,  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the 
principal  thing  to  stress  now  is  the  need  for  complete  unity  and 
harmony  and  tireless  energy  in  creating  a  pubHc  sentiment  fa- 
vorable to  a  federal  constitutional  amendment,  empowering  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  method  of  nominating  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president.  That  amendment  is  the  sine  qua  non 
for  the  success  of  any  plan  of  reform,  however  meritorious  and 
however  widely  supported. 

QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

1.  The  rise  and  decline  of  the  congressional  caucus  and  other 
methods  of  nominating  the  president  and  vice-president  before 
1832. 

2.  The  debate  in  Congress  in  1824-25  over  the  congressional 
caucus.    (See  Congressional  Debates.) 

3.  A  series  of  reports  on  presidential  campaigns,  beginning  with 
i860,  including  convention  proceedings. 

4.  What  do  the  following  terms  mean:  *' favorite  son,"  "favor- 
ites," ''dark  horses,"  ''break,"  ''stampede,"  applied  to  national 
nominating  conventions?  Give  illustrations  from  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions  since  i860. 

5.  Specimens  of  early  and  recent  convention  oratory. 
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6.  "Why  Great  Men  Are  Not  Chosen  Presidents."  (See  Bryce, 
I,  Ch.  VIII.) 

7.  Make  a  chronological  list  of  the  cities  where  national  con- 
ventions have  been  held. 

8.  What  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  national  conven- 
tions of  the  Prohibitionist,  Socialist  and  La  Follette-Progressive 
parties  ? 

9.  The  origin  of  the  "unit"  rule  in  the  Democratic  convention 
and  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the  Republican  convention 
of  1880. 

10.  The  contest  over  the  temporary  chairmanship  of  the  Repub- 
lican conventions  in  1880  and  191 2  and  in  the  Democratic  conven- 
tions of  1896  and  1912. 

11.  The  expulsion  of  members  from  the  Democratic  national 
committee  in  1896. 

12.  The  proceedings  before  the  Democratic  national  committee 
in  1908  relative  to  the  place  of  holding  the  convention  of  that  year. 

13.  The  debate  in  the  Republican  convention  of  1908  over  the 
proposed  change  in  the  apportionment  of  delegates  among  the 
states. 

14.  The  contests  over  the  seating  of  delegates  in  the  Democratic 
convention  of  1908. 

15.  The  contests  over  the  seating  of  delegates  in  the  Republican 
convention  of  191 2. 

16.  The  different  ways  in  which  delegates  are  influenced  and 
manipulated  by  the  managers  at  a  national  convention. 

17.  Is  it  true,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense,  that  the  national  con- 
ventions dictate  the  selection  of  presidential  electors  and  congres- 
sional legislation?    (See  Morgan.) 

18.  How  do  state  primary  election  laws  regulate  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  national  convention? 

19.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  by  direct  primary  method,  and  the  nomination 
of  president  and  vice-president  by  the  same  method. 

20.  The  anti-third  term  sentiment,  applied  to  the  presidency: 
its  origin,  subsequent  history,  and  arguments  for  and  against. 

21.  Arguments  for  and  against  one  term  of  six  years  for  the 
president  and  his  ineligibility  for  a  second  term. 

22.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  national  conventions  of 
i860. 

23.  The  fight  in  the  Republican  national  convention  of  191 2  over 
the  temporary  roll. 

24.  The  rulings  of  Senator  Root  as  temporary  and  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Republican  convention  of  191 2. 
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25.  In  case  of  a  conflict  between  state  laws  regulating  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  national  convention  and  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vention itself,  which  should  prevail  ?  For  example,  the  case  of  the 
California  delegation  to  the  Republican  convention  in  191 2. 

26.  During  his  term  as  president,  did  Mr.  Taft  follow  or  aban- 
don the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies?    (See  Garfield,  McVeagh.) 

27.  What  were  John  C.  Calhoun's  objections  to  the  national 
convention  system  in  1844?  (See  MoMaster's  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  VII.) 

28.  What  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  payment  of  delegates 
to  the  national  conventions  as  tried  in  Oregon  and  in  Minnesota? 

29.  Proposals  and  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Republican 
party,  1913-16. 

30.  The  debate  before  the  Republican  national  committee,  De- 
cember, 1 9 13,  and  1923,  over  changing  the  basis  of  apportionment 
of  delegates. 

31.  The  debate  in  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  191 2 
over  the  effect  of  the  presidential  preference  primary  votes  upon 
the  unit  rule. 

32.  Why  were  the  delegates  from  the  Philippine  Islands  denied 
seats  in  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  191 2? 

33.  Summarize  the  different  presidential  primary  bills  and  bills 
for  regulating  the  national  convention  before  Congress  in  1914. 
(See  American  Year  Book,  191 4.) 

34.  What  are  the  principal  legal  and  practical  obstacles  to  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  presidential  preference  primary  law? 
(See  Dickey,  American  Year  Book,  191 3.) 

35.  Should  Congress  endeavor  to  secure  the  enactment  by  the 
several  states  of  a  uniform  presidential  primary  law?  If  so,  what 
should  be  the  main  features  of  such  a  law?    (See  Dickey.) 

36.  The  operation  of  the  presidential  preference  primary  in  191 2 
and  1916  in  Oregon.     (See  Barnett.) 

37.  The  operation  of  the  South  Dakota  presidential  preference 
primary  law  in  191 2,  especially  in  connection  with  the  choice  of 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  convention.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  law  in  191 5.     (See  Dickey.) 

38.  Trace  step  by  step  the  negotiations  between  the  Republican 
and  the  Progressive  national  conventions  of  1916. 

39.  Can  any  practicable  plan  be  devised  whereby  the  electoral 
college  can  be  substituted  for  the  national  conventions  in  nominat- 
ing presidential  candidates?    (See  Holcombe.) 

40.  Summarize  the  proceedings  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions  of  1920  and  1924. 
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41.  What  part  was  played  by  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in  the 
Republican  convention  of  1924? 

42.  From  the  popular  vote  in  the  presidential  election  of  1920, 
figure  out  the  degree  to  which  various  Southern  states  were  over- 
represented  in  the  Republican  convention  of  1924  in  comparison 
with  normally  Republican  Northern  states. 

43.  Report  on  the  attitude  of  the  different  factions  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1924  toward  the  unit  and  the  two-thirds  rule. 

44.  What  different  plans  were  proposed  for  ending  the  deadlock 
in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1924,  especially  between  July 
5  and  7? 

45.  Operation  of  the  Alabama  and  the  South  Dakota  presiden- 
tial primary  laws  in  1924. 

46.  Outline  the  most  effective  plan  of  campaign  you  can  devise 
to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  national  con- 

^j^     stitution  authorizing  Congress  to  regulate  the  nomination  of  presi- 
W     dential  candidates. 

47.  Women  as  delegates  and  alternates  in  the  conventions  of  1924. 


PART  THREE 
CAMPAIGNS  AND  ELECTIONS 

CHAPTER  IX 

PARTY  MACHINERY.      NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 
ORGANIZATIONS  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

The  preceding  chapters  have  indicated  the  most  important 
methods  by  which  poHtical  parties  present  to  the  voters  their 
candidates  for  various  local,  state,  and  national  ofl&ces.     Al- 
though the  nominating  process  is  but  a  preUminary, 
of  the  an  incident  in  the  reahzation  of  the  ultimate  aim  of 

ProTi^s^^"^  a  poHtical  party— the  control  of  the  government- 
it  is  in  reality  the  strategic  position  in  our  whole 
political  system.  This  the  machine  poKticians  fully  realize. 
But  the  average  citizen  and  the  poHtical  reformer  too  often  neg- 
lect these  aU-important  preHminaries.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
the  character  of  the  elected  officials  really  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  nominations,  and  that  in  many  states  and  cities 
a  nomination  by  one  party  is  equivalent  to  election.^ 

Between  the  completion  of  the  nominations  and  the  day  of 
election  each  political  party  engages  in  a  contest,  or  "cam- 
paign," to  enlist  the  majority  of  voters  in  support  of  its  candi- 
dates. In  the  prosecution  of  campaigns  each  party 
Machinery  TcHes  upon  a  more  or  less  elaborate  organization, 
d^ntn^  resorts  to  a  great  variety  of  methods  to  enlist  pub- 

Campaigns  He  interest  and  support,  and  is  compelled  to  raise 
State  and  and  expend  large  sums  of  money.  Party  organiza- 
Campaigns  tions  or  machinery  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns 
are  most  clearly  seen  in  a  year  in  which  a  presiden- 
tial election  occurs,  for  in  such  years  the  campaign  is  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  vigor  in  every  state,  county,  city,  and  rural 
district,  and  with  maiximum  efficiency.    The  work  done  in  state 

'  See  F.  R.  Kent,  The  Great  Game  of  Politics,  Chs.  II,  XI,  XII  (1923). 
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and  local  campaigns  in  other  years  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  done  in  the  presidential  campaign;  the  difference  is 
chiefly  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  State  and  local  campaigns 
are  usually  less  expensive,  less  exciting,  less  spectacular,  and 
involve  less  elaborate  organization.  The  description  of  cam- 
paign work  which  follows  will,  therefore,  be  based  upon  condi- 
tions existing  in  a  presidential  election  year.  A  presidential 
campaign  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  campaign  for 
the  election  of  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress,  and 
very  often  for  the  election  of  governor  or  other  important  state 
officers,  of  members  of  the  state  legislature,  and  of  local  officers 
as  well. 

The  public  has  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  part  which 
conspiracy,  cunning,  and  corruption  play  in  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign.  A  certain  amount  of  shrewdness  is  called  for  in 
„      .  efforts  to  outmanoeuvre  the  opposing  party,  and 

of  Prime  corruption  may  be  present  in  some  measure  in  many 
mpo  ance.  ^g^j.j^y  Contested  campaigns,  but  in  most  instances 
the  work  of  organization  is,  after  all,  the  essential  thing.  "This 
implies  no  phenomenal  capacity  for  devising  expedients  of  more 
or  less  doubtful  morality,  but  rather  a  knowledge  of  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  a  capacity  to  do  big  things  in  a  big 
way."  ^  In  most  recent  national  campaigns  the  two  great  par- 
ties have  had  such  a  thorough  organization  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  have  been  able  to  keep  in  direct  touch  and 
conmiunication  with  any  city  ward  or  rural  district  of  the  re- 
motest town  in  the  Union. 

For  some  years  preceding  1920  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
both  major  parties,  during  a  presidential  campaign,  to  main- 
tain national  headquarters  both  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 
^  .  .  The  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the  Eastern  states 
Head-  was  managed  from  the  New  York  headquarters  un- 

der the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  national 
chairman,  while  the  campaign  in  the  Western  states  was  con- 
ducted from  the  Chicago  headquarters  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  vice-chairman,  who,  of  course,  kept  in  constant 
1 W.  J.  Abbott,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXII,  556  (1900). 
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touch  with  the  national  chairman.  During  the  campaign  of 
1920  the  Republicans  maintained  national  headquarters  not 
only  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  also  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Boston,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  only  two,  one  in  New  York  City  and 
the  other  in  Washington.  Until  recently,  national  headquar- 
ters have  been  closed  shortly  after  the  campaign  ended,  but 
since  about  191 6  both  major  parties  have  maintained  perma- 
nent headquarters  in  Washington.^ 

The  organization  or  machinery  through  which  the  great  na- 
tional parties  carry  on  their  campaigns  to  win  elections  takes 
the  form  of  a  great  network  of  committees  extending  over  the 
entire  country  and  ramif3dng  into  every  community  no  matter 
how  obscure. 

First  in  importance  among  these  committees  is  the  national 
committee  of  each  party.  This  committee  first  appeared  in 
the  Democratic  party  in  1848,  and  was  originally  designed 
^,  only  as  a  temporary  agency  of  party  activity.    But 

National  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  importance  and 
influence  of  the  national  committee  has  steadily  in- 
creased, until  now  it  is  an  important  political  force  from  year 
to  year  and  not  merely  in  a  presidential  campaign.  In  theory, 
the  national  committee  represents  the  whole  party  constituency 
of  the  country.  Its  members  are  usually  keen  observers  of  the 
trend  of  political  sentiment  in  their  respective  states,  and  often 
they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  smooth  over  dissensions 
within  the  party,  and  thus  to  promote  harmony. 

Before  the  adoption  of  national  woman  suffrage 

Women.°°°    in   1920  the  Republican  and  Democratic  national 

committees  consisted   of   one   member  from  each 

state,  territory,  dependency,  and  the   District   of   Columbia; 

and  the  Repubhcan  committee  continued  to  be  so  constituted 


'  The  Democratic  permanent  headquarters  are  425-441  Woodward  Build- 
ing, The  Republican  headquarters  are  in  the  Munsey  Building.  A  brief 
description  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Democratic  headquarters  between 
1916  and  1920  may  be  found  in  the  Official  Report  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention  of  1920,  pp.  476-484,  531-535- 
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until  1924.1  In  1920  the  Democrats  doubled  the  size  of  their 
national  committee  by  authorizing  the  election  of  one  man  and 
one  woman  from  each  state  or  other  unit  represented  in  the 
national  convention,  including  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,^  and 
four  years  later  the  Republicans  followed  suit. 

Before  191 2,  members  of  the  RepubHcan  and  Democratic  na- 
tional committees  were  always  elected  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, to  serve  for  the  four  years  ensuing,  one  member  being 
^'nominated"  by  the  delegation  from  each  state, 
Members  of  territory,  dependency,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
CommStees  ^^^'  "^^^  ^^^  adoption,  since  19 10,  of  state  primary 
laws  requiring  a  different  method  of  election  has 
led  to  some  modification  of  the  old  rules,  although,  in  theory, 
the  national  convention  continues  to  ''elect"  the  members  of 
the  committee.  Where  state  laws  require  the  election  of  na- 
tional committeemen  in  a  party  primary,  or  in  some  other  speci- 
fied manner,  such  an  election  is  now  treated  as  a  "nomination" 
to  the  national  convention,  and  the  convention  proceeds  to 
*' elect"  the  person  thus  nominated,  as  a  matter  of  course.^ 

The  officers  of  the  RepubHcan  national  committee  consist  of 
a  chairman,  three  vice-chairmen,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
All  are  elected  by  the  committee.  The  rules  do  not  expressly 
^^        ,  ^    require  that  they  shall  be  members  of  the  national 

OflBcers  of  the       ^  -^  .  .        , 

National         Committee.^   The  officers  of  the  Democratic  national 

Committee.  ...  •   -      <•        i     •  i.  •         i-    • 

committee  consist  of  a  chairman,  two  vice-chairmen, 
a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  all  of  whom  must  be  members  of 

1  Beginning  with  1920,  there  was  a  woman  "associate  member"  of  the 
Republican  national  committee  in  about  forty  states.  A  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  Republican  national  committee  may  be  found  in  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Republican  national  convention,  191 2,  pp.  443-447.  See  also 
G.  S.  P.  Kleeberg,  Formation  of  the  Republican  Party,  pp.  191  ff.  (191 1). 

2  Democratic  national  convention,  1920,  Official  Report,  pp.  88-93.  Full 
reports  of  the  business  transacted  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committee  are  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Official  Report  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1920.  There  is  no  similar  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Republican  national  committee. 

3  Republican  national  convention,  1920,  Official  Report,  74,  Rule  XIV; 
Democratic  Convention,  1920,  Official  Proceedings,  pp.  88-95,  173-177. 

*  Republican  national  convention,  1920,  Official  Proceedings,  75. 
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the  committee;  and  an  executive  secretary,  a  director  of  finance, 
and  a  sergeant-at-arms,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the 
committee.  All  are  elected  by  the  committee.^  Provisions  ap- 
pear in  the  rules  of  each  party  authorizing  the  election  or  ap)- 
pointment  of  additional  officers  or  committees  either  by  the 
chairman  or  by  the  national  committee  itself. 

Between  presidential  campaigns  the  national  committees  fall 
into  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  rarely  meeting  oftener  than 
once  a  year.  In  the  months  preceding  and  following  a  national 
convention,  however,  meetings  are  held  rather  fre- 
ofthe  quently.    At  these  sessions  the  committee  decides 

Commktee  ^po^i  (i)  the  place  of  holding  the  next  national  con- 
vention; 2  (2)  the  time  at  which  the  convention  shall 
meet,  within  limits  prescribed  by  the  party  rules;  (3)  agrees 
upon  the  allotment  of  delegates  to  the  various  states  and  other 
units  to  be  represented,  when  so  directed  by  the  national  con- 
vention; (4)  issues  the  call  for  the  convention;  (5)  appoints 
necessary  local  committees  to  attend  to  all  preparations  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention;  and  (6)  on  the  eve  of  the  convention 
makes  up  the  temporary  roll  of  the  convention  and,  incidental 
thereto,  makes  preHminary  decisions  in  contested  delegation 
cases.  (7)  Soon  after  the  convention  adjourns,  the  newly  elected 
national  committee  meets  and  appoints  a  chairman  to  whom 
the  committee  then  transfers  practically  all  responsibility,  and 
clothes  with  full  authority,  for  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign in  all  its  varied  aspects.^  The  committee  endeavors,  how- 
ever, to  assist  the  chairman  in  every  possible  way  in  executing 
the  plans  which  he  maps  out. 

In  1920  a  number  of  new  organizations  were  either  created  or 
utiUzed  to  perform  some  of  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  the 
Repubhcan  national  committee;  for  example,  the  National 
Young  Men's  Repubhcan  League,'*  the  National  Young  Women's 


*  Democratic  national  convention,  1920,  Official  Report,  460. 
'  See  Democratic  national  convention,  iq2o,  Official  Report,  548  ff. 
'See  H.  Croly,  Marcus  Alonzo  Ilanna,  Chs.  XVI,  XXI  (1912). 
*This  organization  had  been  created  in  1Q12  and  was  active  in  1916. 
Hearings  .  .  .  Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  357,  I,  1477  ff.  (1920). 
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League,  the  Southern  Protective  Tariff  Association,^  the  Com- 
mittee of  American  Business  Men,^  and  the  American  Defense 
Society.^ 

The  position  of  the  national  chairman  is  so  important  as  to 
deserve  special  consideration.  His  early  functions  were  very 
modest  in  comparison  with  his  present  functions  and  influence.'* 
Until  recently  most  people  could  not  have  told  who  was  the 
national  chairman  of  their  party.  The  office  was 
Duties  and  regarded  only  "as  a  passing  instrumentality  of  the 
of  the  party  in  a  presidential  campaign. '^    With  the  cam- 

Chairman,  paign  of  1884  the  national  chairman  suddenly  came 
into  great  prominence  and  has  since  remained  one 
of  the  most  potent  party  officials.  In  some  measure  this  was 
due  to  the  party  revolution  of  that  year  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  to  the  personality  of  the  Democratic  national 
chairman,  Senator  A.  P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland. 

At  the  present  time  the  national  chairman  is  "the  captain 
of  the  forces,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  head  master  of  the 
machine."  Nominally  he  is  elected  by  the  national  committee; 
in  reality,  he  is  the  personal  choice  of  the  presidential  nominee. 
The  position  calls  for  a  political  tactician  of  the  first  rank,  en- 
ergetic, forceful,  skilful,  and  astute.  He  must  be  a  master  of 
details,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  taking  a  correct  view 
of  the  general  situation  and  endowed  with  an  unlimited  capac- 
ity for  hard  work.  He  must  possess  the  confidence  of  party 
leaders  and  have  an  almost  intuitive  grasp  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing. He  must  keep  in  touch  with  every  fibre  of  the  organiza- 
tion, holding  frequent  conferences  with  state  chairmen  in  the 
most  important  and  doubtful  states  and  arousing  in  them  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  which  shall  radiate  to  all  the  county  and 
local  committees.  Such  conferences  enable  him  to  know  where 
the  weak  spots  are,  and  why  they  are  weak,  and  what  can  best 
be  done  to  strengthen  them.  A  national  chairman  will  ordi- 
narily  classify   the  states  in  three  divisions:  doubtful,  with 

^Ibid.,  1491  ff.  ^Ibid.,  1496  ff.  Ubid.,  1511  ff. 

*The  description  in  the  text  is  largely  a  condensation  of  an  article  by 
Rollo  Ogden,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXXIX,  76  (1902). 
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chances  favoring  his  candidate;  doubtful,  with  chances  favor- 
ing the  opposing  candidate;  and  those  states  absolutely  certain 
either  for  the  Republicans  or  Democrats.  The  chairman  gives 
the  last  class  scant  attention,  concentrating  his  efforts  in  the 
main  upon  the  first  two  classes.^  Perhaps  the  severest  test  to 
which  the  national  chairman  is  subjected  hes  in  determining 
which  states  may  be  considered  safe  without  extra  effort,  which 
states  need  the  concentration  of  party  energy,  and  in  meeting 
unexpected  issues  or  developments  as  they  arise.  He  must 
ascertain  just  where  money  may  be  advantageously  spent  in 
hiring  men  and  vehicles  to  make  sure  of  getting  voters  to  the 
polls.  It  may  happen,  and  has  happened,  that  a  state  con- 
ceded to  the  other  party  can  be  won  by  properly  directed  ef- 
forts along  this  Hne;  that  a  close  state  is  carried  by  a  party  on 
account  of  the  greater  perfection  of  its  machinery  for  getting 
out  the  vote.  Among  other  quaHties  essential  to  a  successful 
national  chairman  the  following  may  be  noted:  cool-headedness, 
tact,  patience,  resourcefulness,  and  decision.  He  must  be  con- 
ciHatory,  secretive  yet  approachable,  keen  in  his  choice  of 
helpers,  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  most  effective 
workers  in  the  party,  and  capable  of  making  them  work  in 
unison  and  without  overlapping. 

In  his  capacity  as  chief  manager  of  a  presidential  campaign, 
the  national  chairman  has  the  control  of  vast  sums  of  money 
forming  the  party  campaign  fund.     He  collects  much  of  this 

money  and  issues  orders  for  its  disbursement.  With 
The  National  many  of  the  collections  goes  an  express  or  tacit  party 
Control  of  obligation  of  which  he  alone  is  fully  cognizant,  and 
Patronage.      which  it  is  his  peculiar  duty  to  see  carried  out. 

''Money  is  power  in  politics  as  everywhere  else.  A 
chairman  who  may  determine  how  much  is  to  be  allotted  to  this 
state,  that  congressional  district,  this  city,  and  the  other  county 
becomes  inevitably  the  master  of  many  political  legions.  There 
is  no  need  of  a  hard-and-fast  understanding  between  giver  and 
recipient — least  of  all,  any  corrupt  bargain.  Common  gratitude 
and  the  expectation  of  similar  favors  to  come  are  enough  to 

» W.  J.  Abbott,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXII,  556  (1900). 
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bind  fast  the  nominee  for  Congress,  the  candidate  for  a  senator- 
ship,  or  the  member  of  the  national  committee  for  any  given 
state,  a  large  part  of  whose  campaign  expenses  has  been  kindly 
paid  for  him  from  headquarters." 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  successful  presi- 
dential candidate  owes  his  election  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
efforts  and  efficiency  of  the  national  chairman.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, presidents  have  felt  moved  by  gratitude  and  party  con- 
siderations often  to  place  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage  in 
the  form  of  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  the  chairman,  who 
uses  it  to  reward  campaign  services  and  to  fulfil  campaign 
promises.  Notable  instances  of  great  political  influence  thus 
exercised  by  successful  national  chairmen  are  the  cases  of  Sen- 
ator Gorman  of  the  Democratic  party  during  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministrations and  Senator  Hanna  of  the  Republican  party  un- 
der McKinley.  Even  the  national  chairman  of  a  defeated  party 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  political  power,  due  solely  to  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  party  organization. ^ 

Closely  associated  with  the  national  chairman  is  the  secretary 
of  the  national  committee.  While  subordinate  in  determining 
the  policy  of  the  committee,  he  is  one  of  the  most  effective  fac- 
£,      ,       ,     tors  in  a  campaign.     "The  chairman  may  visit 

Secretary  of  r-     o  j 

National  different  parts  of  the  country  and  may  make  cam- 
paign speeches;  but  the  secretary  is  the  constant 
executive  worker  and  director  at  headquarters,"  and  few  men 
in  the  country  are  more  famihar  with  the  details  of  actual  cam- 
paign work  than  he.  He  is  an  able  business  manager,  he  occu- 
pies a  position  of  first-rate  importance,  and  he  probably  knows 
more  of  the  actual  forces  in  practical  politics  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  the  national  chairman  himself .^ 
For  the  more  efficient  performance  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  incidental  to  a  presidential  campaign,  each  national 

^National  chairmen  in  recent  campaigns  have  been  as  follows:  Demo- 
cratic party:  W.  F.  McCombs  (1912),  Vance  McCormick  (1916),  George 
White  (1920),  and  Clem  L.  Shaver  (1924);  Republican  party:  C.  D.  Hilles 
(1912),  W.  R.  Wilcox  (1916),  Will  H.  Hays  (1920),  and  W.  M.  Butler  (1924). 

2  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Political  Parties,  (1914),  300. 
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committee  or  national  chairman  appoints  several  subcommit- 
tees and  organizes  numerous  auxiliary  committees. 

Of  first  importance  among  these  subordinate  cam- 
Committees.  P^ig^  committees  is  {a)  the  executive  committee, 
appointed  by  the  national  chairman,  whose  members 
serve  as  the  chairman's  staff  officers  and  close  advisers  through- 
out the  campaign.  In  1920  the  Republican  executive  committee 
consisted  of  eight  women  and  fourteen  men,  including  the  na- 
tional chairman  and  nine  members  of  the  national  committee. 
The  Democratic  executive  committee  consisted  of  seventeen 
women  and  an  equal  number  of  men,  including  the  national 
chairman.  Other  subordinate  committees  in  191 6  probably  out- 
numbered those  in  any  previous  presidential  campaign.  Under 
sHghtly  var3dng  names,  the  Democratic  and  RepubHcan  organ- 
izations that  year  had  {h)  a  campaign  committee,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  heads  of  other  committees  and  bureaus,  a  sort  of 
''general  staff"  or  "board  of  strategy";  {c)  an  advisory  or  asso- 
ciate committee,  made  up  principally  of  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  of  191 2;  (^)  a  finance  committee,  whose  members 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  campaign  funds  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  treasurer  and  his  staff  for  disburse- 
ment; {e)  a  pubhcity  committee  or  bureau  to  look  after  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  campaign  Uterature  and  news 
items  for  the  press;  (/)  a  speakers'  bureau;  {g)  a  campaign  club 
committee,  to  promote  the  formation  of  clubs  and  leagues  among 
young  men,  first  voters,  college  men,  railroad  employees,  and 
business  men;  {h)  a  woman's  bureau,  to  look  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  women  voters — a  new  feature  due  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  women  voters;  {i)  the  organization  bureau,  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  various  state,  county,  and  municipal  or- 
ganizations and  correlate  their  work  with  that  of  the  national 
committee;  (7)  various  other  bureaus  to  enlist  special  classes 
of  voters,  such  as  the  labor  bureau,  the  foreign  voters'  bu- 
reau, the  educational  bureau,  and  the  farmers'  bureau.^ 

>  See  T.  H.  Price  and  Richard  Spillanc,  World's  Work,  XXXII,  663  (1916); 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  another  Republican  auxiliary  committee 
in  1920,  whose  work  was  performed  before  the  national  convention  met, 
namely,  the  advisory  committee  on  policies  and  platform.    Sec  Chapter  II. 
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Senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  are  chosen  at  every 
presidential  election,  and  also  mid-way  between  such  elections; 
and  this  has  brought  into  existence  congressional 
Congressional  ^nd  Senatorial  committees  which  assist  in  the  elec- 
Senatorial  tion  of  Candidates  bearing  their  respective  party 
CommiSees.  labels.  The  Repubhcan  congressional  committee  is 
composed  of  one  congressman  from  each  state 
having  a  Republican  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nominated  by  the  state  delegation  in  Congress  and  formally 
elected  by  joint  caucus  of  Republican  senators  and  representa- 
tives. The  officers,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  two  vice-chair- 
men, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee 
of  fifteen  members,  are  elected  by  the  general  committee.  The 
Democratic  congressional  committee  is  differently  constituted. 
That  committee  consists  of  one  member  from  each  state — usu- 
ally a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  selected  by 
the  delegation  from  that  state.  But  if  the  state  is  without  a 
Democratic  representative,  the  committee  chairman  appoints 
some  one,  usually  an  ex-member,  to  represent  it.  The  chair- 
man is  of  course  elected  by  the  committee,  and  he  appoints  the 
other  officers,  an  executive  committee,  and  such  other  com- 
mittees as  may  be  needed.^  Since  the  adoption  of  popular 
election  of  senators,  similar  committees,  called  senatorial  cam- 
paign committees,  have  been  created  by  both  parties.  They  do 
not  differ  essentially  in  their  composition,  officers,  and  methods 
from  the  congressional  committees,  which  have  long  been  factors 
in  the  election  of  members  to  the  lower  house.^  Although  these 
committees  are  reorganized  every  two  years,  the  members  are 
generally  re-elected  as  long  as  they  remain  in  Congress  and 
are  willing  to  serve,  provided  they  are  not  candidates  for  re- 
election; in  that  case  they  retire  from  the  committee  pending 
the  election. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  presidential  campaign,  these  con- 

^  In  1922  there  were  seven  vice-chairmen,  a  men's  executive  committee 
of  six  members,  a  women's  executive  committee  of  five  members,  and  a  pub- 
licity committee. 

2  The  Republican  senatorial  committee  in  1922  consisted  of  sev.en  senators 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  (Senator  Lodge).  The  Democratic  sena- 
torial committee  consisted  of  six  senators  chosen  by  party  caucus. 
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gressional  and  senatorial  committees  place  all  their  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  national  committee  and  become  its  close 
ally,  foregoing  much  of  their  own  initiative  even  in 
wfth^th?  what  concerns  the  election  of  senators  and  represen- 
tational        tatives.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  ''presiden- 

Committee.  _  ^ 

tial  years"  practically  all  elections  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  contest  for  the  presidency.  But  in  "off  years" 
these  committees  are  much  more  conspicuous,  and  have  entire 
charge  of  the  congressional  campaign,  relying,  of  course,  upon 
the  co-operation  of  state  and  local  committees.  They  distribute 
political  Hterature,  maintain  bureaus  of  speakers,  raise  and  dis- 
tribute money  in  considerable  sums,  giving  special  attention  to 
doubtful  states  or  districts.  They  often  intervene  to  smooth  out 
local  differences.  In  the  interval  between  elections,  they  keep 
in  more  or  less  close  touch  with  the  district  and  central  com- 
mittees in  the  different  states,  endeavoring  in  every  way  possible 
to  strengthen  the  party  organization. 

The  foregoing  series  of  committees  constitute  what  is  called 
the  national  party  organization  or  machinery,  because  their 
field  of  action  extends  over  the  entire  country.  Below  the  na- 
tional party  organization  and  working  in  harmony 
Machinery^  with  it  are  numerous  committees,  constituting  the 
state  party  machinery,  which  confine  their  activities 
to  a  single  state  or  to  some  subdivision  of  a  state.  Whereas  the 
work  of  the  national  organization  is  largely  of  a  temporary 
nature,  restricted  to  years  in  which  presidential  or  congressional 
elections  occur,  that  of  the  state  party  organization  continues 
from  year  to  year,  so  that,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  latter  may 
be  called  the  permanent  and  normal  party  machinery. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  make-up  and  operation  of  the 
state  and  local  committees,  about  to  be  described,  is  essential 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  much  that  happens  in  the  politi- 
cal sphere  in  which  the  average  citizen  lives  and 
Importance,  ^loves  and  has  his  being.  For,  although  these  differ- 
ent party  committees  were  originally  created  merely 
to  conduct  a  campaign  after  nominations  had  been  made  by  the 
rank  and  file,  they  have,  for  many  years  past  in  some  parts  of 
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the  country,  exercised  great,  often  a  controlling,  influence  in 
determining  who  should  be  the  party  nominees,  through  their 
manipulation  of  caucuses,  primaries,  and  conventions.  Indeed, 
in  some  states  and  in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  party  com- 
mittees have  come  to  constitute  a  pohtical  "machine";  and 
where  this  has  been  the  case  year  after  year  the  terms  party 
machinery  and  political  "machine"  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses synonymous.^ 

At  the  head  of  the  party  system  in  the  states  stands  the  state 
committee,  often  called  the  state  central  committee.  Its  com- 
position and  powers  vary  greatly  from  state  to  state.  The 
committee  is  usually  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  state,  or  from  the  counties,  although 
sometimes  senatorial  or  legislative  districts  are  the  units  of 
representation.  The  number  of  members  from  each  unit  also 
varies,  and  consequently  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
the  central  committee,  some  having  more  than  a  hundred 
members.  Geographical  rather  than  numerical  considerations 
usually  determine  the  number  from  each  unit.^ 

The  methods  by  which  state  central  committeemen  are  chosen 
Itlso  vary  considerably,  and  are  now  regulated  by  law  in  most 
states.^  In  about  twenty  states,  members  of  the  state  central 
committee  are  elected  by  state,  congressional  district,  or  county, 
conventions;  or  else  are  appointed  by  the  congressional  district 
or  the  county  committees.  In  about  a  dozen  other  states,''  state 
committeemen  are  elected  by  the  party  voters  in  a  direct  pri- 
mary. In  three  other  states,^  the  state  committee  is  wholly  an 
ex-officio  body,  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  either  the  congres- 
sional district  committees  or  the  county  committees  of  the  state. 
In  Minnesota  a  still  different  method  prevails.    There  the  nom- 

^  For  the  distinction  between  party  machinery  and  political  "machine," 
see  Chapter  XVI. 

2  See  C.  E.  Merriam,  "State  Central  Committees,"  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XIX, 
224  (1904). 

3  For  a  tabulation  of  these  laws,  see  Annals,  CVI,  222-232  (1923). 

*  Florida,   Illinois,   Louisiana,   Maryland,   Massachusetts,   New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 
^  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  New  Hampshire. 
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inees  for  state  oflSces,  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  the  hold-over  state  and  United  States  senators  of  each 
party  elect  a  state  central  committee  and  determine  its  size; 
and  also  elect  a  congressional  committee  for  each  congressional 
district  and  determine  its  size.^ 

The  officers  of  the  state  central  conmiittee  consist  of  a  chair- 
man, a  secretary — generally  the  most  important  officer — a 
treasurer,  and  sometimes  a  vice-chairman  and  a  sergeant-at- 

arms.  These  officers  are  usually  elected  by  the  com- 
Chairman.      Hiittee  itself.    They  need  not  be,  and  frequently  are 

not,  members  of  the  committee.  The  chairman  of 
the  state  committee  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  state.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a  dominant  leader  in 
the  party.  "Often  he  is  merely  a  figurehead  who  obeys  the  or- 
ders of  leaders,  bosses,  or  powerful  private  persons  who  dictate 
party  poHcies  and  use  him  as  a  screen."  Sometimes  the  state 
chairman  is  a  United  States  senator  or  a  high  state  official.^  In 
most  states  there  are  subcommittees,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  executive  or  campaign  committee,  consisting  of 
from  three  to  nine  members.  This  committee  is  the  most  active 
part  of  the  state  party  organization.  Frequently  there  is  also 
maintained  a  speakers'  bureau  or  a  Hterature  bureau,  or  both. 
The  powers  or  duties  of  the  state  committee  are  seldom  de- 
fined either  in  writing  or  by  tradition.  Where  the  state  con- 
vention exists,  the  committee  usually  determines  the  time  and 

place  of  holding  the  convention,  fixes  the  ratio  of 
Influence  representation  therein,  except  where  that  is  regu- 
Committee  lated  by  State  law,  issues  the  call  for  the  convention, 
nations!*         and  sometimes  makes  up  the  temporary  roll.    In 

not  a  few  states  the  committee  has  come  to  represent 
a  more  or  less  powerful  faction  or  personal  following  which 
exerts  year  after  year  a  decisive  influence  in  the  choice  of  dele- 

'  General  Election  Laws  of  Minnesota,  Section  537.  The  term  of  members 
of  state  central  committee  in  the  several  states  varies  from  one  to  four 
years.  Vacancies  which  arise  are  generally  filled  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  committee  or  by  the  committee  of  the  district  or  county  concerned. 

2  Beard,  657. 
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gates  to  the  convention,  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  convention, 
and  even  in  determining  what  persons  shall  or  shall  not  be 
placed  in  nomination  by  the  convention.  "To  the  ambitious 
aspirant  for  party  authority  the  state  central  committee  is  a 
point  of  great  strategic  importance,  and  many  a  bitter  fight  has 
been  waged  for  its  control." 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  national  or  state  convention,  or 
after  the  direct  primaries,  the  state  committee  assumes  charge 
of  the  campaign  and  exercises  general  supervision  over  it.  In 
fact,  the  most  important,  at  least  the  most  conspicu- 
ActivitiS!  ^^^>  duties  of  this  committee  centre  in  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign.  "Given  the  candidates  and  the 
platform,  it  is  the  function  of  the  state  committee  to  see  that 
these  particular  persons  and  principles  are  indorsed  by  the  voters 
of  the  state,  or  at  least  that  the  full  party  strength  is  polled 
for  them."  It  raises  funds  and  distributes  them  at  its  discretion. 
It  prepares  and  sends  out  literature  and  assigns  speakers  to 
different  places.  In  the  presidential  campaign  it  constantly 
co-operates  with  the  national  committee.  It  must  also  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  county  and  local  committees,  and  in 
some  cases  it  exercises  great  authority  over  them. 

In  addition  to  the  committees  already  described,  every 
national  or  state  campaign  brings  into  active  operation  a  host 
of  local  committees  concerned  with  the  campaign  in  smaller 
areas.  In  practically  every  congressional,  senatorial, 
Committees.  ^^  assembly  district  there  is  a  congressional,  sena- 
torial, or  assembly  district  committee;  in  every 
county,  a  county  committee;  in  every  township  or  borough,  a 
township  or  borough  committee;  in  every  large  city,  a  city  com- 
mittee; while  every  ward  or  voting  precinct  has  its  committee  or 
committee-man.  All  of  these  committees  co-operate  with  the 
national  organization  and  with  the  state  committees,  obeying 
their  instructions  and  looking  after  a  multitude  of  details. 
They  are  expected,  for  example,  to  raise  money  for  use  in  their 
own  districts,  to  employ  speakers  whenever  possible,  to  distribute 
literature  furnished  by  the  national  or  state  committee,  call 
primaries,  conventions,  and  meetings  of  local  party  workers,  to 
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organize  and  direct  "rallies"  and  demonstrations,  to  instruct  the 
voters  about  the  formalities  connected  with  registration,  the 
location  of  voting-places,  and  the  form  of  the  ballot.  They  look 
after  the  naturalization  of  aHens  and  appoint  party  watchers  to 
serve  at  the  polls  on  election  days.  Above  all,  as  the  day  of 
election  approaches,  they  are  expected  to  arrange  for  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  voters  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  number  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  ticket,  those  who  are  waver- 
ing, and  those  whose  politics  are  unknown. 

The  canvasses  just  alluded  to  are,  in  many  places,  conducted 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness.  Ordinarily  there  are  two  such 
canvasses:  one  occurs  in  September,  and  the  last  is  completed 
about  two  weeks  before  the  election  and  furnishes  the  hints 
for  the  disposition  of  party  resources  at  the  last  hour.  In 
doubtful  or  close  states  there  are  frequently  three  canvasses, 
at  ninety,  sixty,  and  thirty  days,  respectively,  before  election. 
During  these  canvasses  special  party  workers  scour  the  coun- 
try, taking  down  a  quantity  of  details  about  the  doubtful  or 
wavering  voters,  usually  quite  unknown  to  them.  For  example, 
the  voter's  race,  reHgion,  business,  circle  of  acquaintances,  his 
pecuniary  position,  names  of  persons  to  whom  he  owes  money 
or  to  whom  he  is  under  any  kind  of  obHgation  are  all  carefully 
noted.  The  local  committees,  under  whose  direction  much  of 
this  canvassing  is  conducted,  report  at  frequent  intervals  to 
the  state  committee,  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  national 
chairman,  and  in  that  way  the  national  chairman  and  his  staflF 
are  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  conditions  all  over  the 
country  as  they  vary  from  week  to  week.^ 

The  methods  by  which  these  various  local  committees  are 
constituted  and  the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  vary  so 
greatly  from  state  to  state,  and  often  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  state,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  to  formulate  any  general 
rule.2  Each  student  and  voter  should  diligently  inform  him- 
self regarding  the  constitution  and  functions  of  these  smaller 

*  OstroRorski,  II,  306.  For  a  set  of  instructions  issued  by  a  state  committee 
to  the  party  workers  throughout  the  state,  see  Woodburn  (1914),  p.  313. 

2  For  a  tabulated  summary  of  the  state  hiws  regulating  the  composition 
and  organization  of  these  committees,  sec  Annals,  CVI,  222-242  (1923). 
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committees  in  his  own  state.  Correspondence  with  party  offi- 
cials will  generally  produce  the  information  desired 
A  Study  of  which  often  cannot  be  obtained  from  printed  sources. 
Committees  In  large  cities  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  each 
Importance,  party  has  a  more  or  less  detailed  body  of  printed 
rules,  copies  of  which  can  generally  be  obtained  of 
the  secretary  or  chairman  for  the  asking. 

This  elaborate  and  nation-wide  party  organization  has  been 
likened  to  a  great  army  in  which  the  national  chairman 
corresponds  to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  the  national  com- 
mittee, the  congressional  campaign  committee,  the 
Organization  State  Committee,  the  county  and  district  committees, 
^^y^  and  the  township  committees  roughly  correspond 

to  the  commanders  of  corps,  divisions,  brigades,  regi- 
ments, and  companies.  Below  this  great  body  of  party  officials, 
estimated  at  more  than  50,000,  is  the  vast  army  of  privates,  num- 
bering well  over  a  milHon.^  These  are  the  active  party  workers 
representing  the  party  organization  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or 
election  district,  whatever  the  lowest  poHtical  subdivision  in 
the  state  may  happen  to  be — the  unit  where  the  poUing-place 
is  located.  Here  it  is  that  the  party  workers  come  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  voters;  here  it  is  also  that  public  opinion 
may  be  organized  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  party 
machinery.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  party  should  have  in  each  precinct,  ward,  or  election  dis- 
trict, as  the  case  may  be,  at  least  one  loyal  and  tried  worker," 
personally  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  voters  and 
trained  in  the  art  or  science  of  winning  votes.  If  this  party 
worker,  in  the  lowest  political  subdivision,  represents  the  in- 
terests and  aspirations  of  the  party  voters  in  his  district,  we 
have  a  truly  representative  party  organization.  Too  often, 
however,  these  workers  are  in  the  pay  of  party  officials  higher 
up,  and  seek  to  carry  out  their  orders  regardless  of  pubHc  opin- 
ion and  the  public  interest.^ 

^  Ostrogorski's  Democracy  and  the  Party  System,  164. 
2  Often  called,  in  great  cities,  the  district  captain.    See  F.  R.  Kent,  The 
Great  Game  of  Politics,  Chs.  I,  II,  VI  (1923). 
^  Beard,  665. 
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In  this  connection  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  a  new 
practice  introduced  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  committee.    This  inno- 
vation was  the  selection  of  a  special  representative 

Democratic  .  .  .  ,       . 

Innovation  of  the  national  committee  m  every  election  precinct 
in  1900.  ^  ^j^^  country.    So  comprehensive  an  organization 

could  not  be  completed  during  a  single  campaign,  but  in  the 
doubtful  states  in  1900  there  were  over  30,000  such  official 
representatives  of  the  national  committee.  It  was  found  that 
they  could  deHver  campaign  documents  and  make  canvasses  of 
voters  more  effectively  than  the  county  and  local  committees. 
In  191 8  the  number  of  such  precinct  representatives  of  the 
national  organization  numbered  over  47,000  in  the  Central  and 
Western  states  alone,  the  number  in  individual  states  ranging 
all  the  way  from  a  little  under  400  to  more  than  8,000. ^  The 
supervision  and  organization  of  such  a  vast  body  of  workers, 
of  course,  imposes  a  heavy  additional  burden  upon  the  national 
chairman;  but  when  effectively  done  it  is  a  very  important  step 
toward  perfecting  the  national  organization.^ 

The  efficiency  of  all  this  party  machinery  varies  greatly. 
PoHtical  conditions  in  a  doubtful  state,  like  Indiana  or  New 
York,  tend  to  the  most  complete  development  of  the  party 
"  machine,"  and  to  keep  it  always  in  good  working  order.  Some- 
times, however,  where  one  party  is  overwhelmingly  in  control 
of  the  state  or  municipaUty,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
City,  other  causes  serve  to  maintain  year  after  year  a  party 
organization  which  is  at  once  the  admiration  and  despair  of  its 
opponents,  especially  the  reformers. 

The   most   striking   development    in   connection 
Woman  ^j^h  state  and  national  party  machinery  in  recent 

Suffrage 

and  Party  years  has  been  due  to  the  spread  of  woman  suf- 
BeforeT92o"  f  rage.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
voters  has  led  to  a  noteworthy  expansion  of  party 
organization,  especially  in  the  state  and  local  field.  Indeed, 
this    expansion    began    to   appear  in   woman-suffrage    states 

^  Democratic  national  convention  of  1920,  Official  Report,  476-477. 
2  W.  J.  Abbott,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXII,  556  (1900). 
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even  before  the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in 
1920. 

In  lUinois,  for  example,  the  Republican  women  voters  in 
Cook  County  were  organized,  long  before  1920,  under  the  name 
of  the  Illinois  Republican  League.  The  governing  body  of  the 
league  consisted  of  150  delegates,  representing  all  the  wards  in 
Chicago  and  the  six  "country"  districts  in  the  county  outside 
the  city.  The  Democratic  party  had  a  similar  organization, 
called  the  lUinois  Women's  Democratic  League,  based  upon 
ward  organizations  called  "branches."  In  the  Chicago  wards 
and  precincts,  wherever  there  were  men's  organizations,  women's 
clubs  were  maintained,  frequently  called  the  "women's  auxil- 
iary." They  were  modelled  upon,  and  generally  worked  in  close 
co-operation  with,  the  men's  organizations.  They  appointed 
precinct  captains  after  the  manner  of  the  men,  held  joint  meet- 
ings with  the  men,  assisted  in  enrolHng  voters  and  in  conducting 
house-to-house  canvasses,  and  looked  after  the  appointment  of 
women  watchers  and  workers  at  the  polls  on  primary  and  elec- 
tion days.  Occasionally  this  co-operation  between  the  two  sets 
of  organizations  was  conspicuously  absent,  the  women  showing 
a  disposition  to  organize  and  act  quite  independently.  Of  course 
this  tended  to  complicate  the  pohtical  situation,  but  at  times 
produced  good  results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  ward  women's 
Republican  organization  in  the  aldermanic  election  of  1914. 

These  pubhc-spirited  women  started  with  the  organization 
of  a  women's  committee  of  some  thirty-odd  members,  represent- 
ing all  the  different  groups  of  the  seventh-ward  women.    "On 

this  committee  were  to  be  found  ministers'  wives, 
Seventh  •  i      i   1 

Ward  presidents   of   social   clubs,   civic   club   presidents, 

Repubuin  heads  of  card  clubs,  etc.  This  women's  organization 
Organization    decided  not  to  wait  for  the  regular  RepubHcan  nomi- 

m  Chicago.  °  ^ 

nation  for  alderman,  but  to  forestall  the  old  Repub- 
lican machine  by  offering  it  their  candidate  before  any  other 
selection  had  been  made.  The  women's  choice  fell  upon  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  community,  who  had  never 
mixed  in  poHtics  before,  but  who  had  a  very  good  business  and 
personal  reputation.    In  this  first  step  the  women  were  to  meet 
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with  disappointment.  The  machine  rejected  their  man  as  a 
'hand-picked'  candidate.  However,  the  women  were  not  to  be 
discouraged  .  .  .  and  put  their  man  into  the  field  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  .  .  .  The  women  soon  learned  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  winning  votes  for  their  candidate  were 
those  employed  by  the  old  party  machines.  They  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  all  of  these  that  were  legitimate.  They  formed  a 
flying  squadron  in  groups  of  two,  for  making  house-to-house 
canvasses.  They  sent  out  a  circular  letter  signed  by  several  of 
the  responsible  women  of  the  ward,  caUing  attention  to  some 
of  the  needed  reforms  and  setting  forth  the  merits  of  their  can- 
didate. Pledge-blanks  promising  support  to  their  men  were 
presented  to  every  woman  and  most  of  the  men  of  their  ward 
for  signing.  Afternoon  teas  and  parlor  entertainments  were 
staged  for  the  women,  at  which  functions  one  of  their  able 
speakers  always  presented  the  merits  of  their  candidate.  A 
card  catalogue  was  made  of  all  the  voters,  men  and  women,  who 
had  pledged  their  support  to  the  independent  candidate,  and 
a  large  number  of  automobiles  were  enlisted  on  election  day  to 
get  these  voters  to  the  polls.  The  result  at  the  polls  told  the 
story.  The  women  elected  their  candidate  for  alderman  by  a 
substantial  pluraUty  over  the  regular  Repubhcan  and  Demo- 
cratic nominees.  This  taught  the  men  a  lesson.  So  effective 
was  this  club's  machinery  and  so  thoroughgoing  its  methods 
that  the  old  Repubhcan  machine  of  the  ward  .  .  .  decided  to 
welcome  this  women's  organization  into  its  fold  and  to  indorse 
its  candidate"  for  re-election  in  1916,  when  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated and  elected.  1 

Since  woman  suffrage  became  national,  this  movement  has 
gone  on  apace  all  over  the  country.    Earlier  in  this  chapter  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  addition  of  women  members  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee,  of  women  members  to 

Since  the 

Nineteenth      both  the  Democratic  and  Repubhcan  national  execu- 

Amendment.     ^.  -^^  •       .i_  •  c  j    ^ 

tive  committees  m  the  campaign  of  1920,  and  to 
the  Repubhcan  national  committee  in  1924. 

*  C.  M.  Yount,  Party  Organization  in  Chicago  (1916).     (An  unpublished 
master's  thesis.) 
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Similar  recognition  has  also  been  accorded  women  voters  in 
the  make-up  of  state  and  local  committees,  although  the  extent 
to  which  this  has  taken  place  is  much  greater  in  some  states  than 
in  others.  In  some  places  men  and  women  members  are  found 
on  the  same  party  committees  on  an  equal  footing.  In  other 
places  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  duplication  of  the  men's 
committees  by  independent,  though  co-operating,  women's 
committees.  As  women  become  more  experienced  in  political 
work,  we  are  hkely  to  see  them  sharing  equally  in  the  decisions 
and  activities  of  all  the  committees  which  constitute  the  state 
party  machinery.^ 

Party  committees,  like  other  committees,  are  subordinate 
bodies  and  should  be  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  those 
who  created  them.  They  should,  in  a  very  positive  sense,  rep- 
resent  the  body  of  voters  from  whom  they  derive 
Committees  their  authority;  and  there  should  be  some  means  by 
of  the  Party,  which  they  may  be  held  accountable  for  the  satis- 
Practice  factory  performance  of  their  duties.  In  practice, 
Irresponsible    however,  it  has  too  often  come  to  be  the  case  that 

Masters.  .  .  m  i    1      t 

party  committees  are  irresponsible  bodies,  represent- 
ing the  worst  and  most  unscrupulous  elements  of  a  party  instead 
of  its  best  and  most  trusted  elements.  The  secrecy  and  the  irre- 
sponsibility that  surround  the  activities  of  most  pohtical  com- 
mittees form  a  very  objectionable  feature  of  their  work,  since 
therein  lurk  the  various  kinds  of  political  corruption  which  have 
become  so  notorious.^  In  New  York  City  ^' about  1,200  men  in 
each  of  the  two  parties  manage  the  politics  of  6,000,000  people. 
.  .  .  They  constitute  a  close  corporation  into  which  it  is  about 
as  difficult  to  get  as  to  get  a  seat  in  the  stock  exchange,  and  the 
men  who  know  how  to  use  the  power  they  have  in  contracts, 
make  it  almost  as  lucrative.  The  overwhelming  majority  are 
honest  and  make  nothing.  These  2,400  men  are  pulUng  close 
together,  and  between  them  they  decide  once  in  four  years 

^  For  an  account  of  recent  activities  of  Republican  women  voters,  es- 
pecially in  the  organization  of  clubs,  see  M.  Shuler,  "Where  Are  the  Women 
Voters?"  Rev.  of  Rev.,  LXIX,  419-422  (1924). 

2  Herbert  Welsh,  Forum,  XIV,  26  (1892). 
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whom  6,000,000  people  with  700,000  voters  who  vote  shall  name 
in  order  to  nominate  presidential  candidates  for  them  in  the 
national  convention.  .  .  ."  ^ 

A  certain  degree  of  responsibility  and  popular  control  has 
been  introduced  by  many  of  the  laws  which  require  publicity  of 
campaign  expenditures  by  political  committees,  and  also  by 
means  of  the  direct  primary.  In  states  where  provision  is  made 
for  the  election  of  party  committees  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
party  membership,  an  opportunity,  at  least,  is  given  the  better 
element  to  gain  control  of  the  party  machinery,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  very  much  permanent  improvement  has 
yet  been  achieved  in  this  manner.  The  suggestion  of  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  already  explained,^  would  tend  to  secure 
open  and  official  responsibility  for  nominations  on  the  part  of 
those  in  control  of  the  party  organization;  and,  for  that  very 
reason,  the  plan  was  vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  by 
the  machine  poHticians. 

The  organization  of  the  Socialist  party  differs  from  that  of 
the  major  parties  in  a  number  of  important  respects.  First  of 
all,  the  nucleus  of  the  organization  at  the  present  time  (1924) 
consists  of  about  18,000  *' enrolled"  members  who 
Organization.  ^^^^  indorsed  in  writing  the  constitution  and  plat- 
form of  the  party  and  pay  regular  annual  dues  of 
three  dollars  in  monthly  instalments.  After  the  manner  of 
trade-unions,  each  enrolled  member  is  given  a  membership  card 
to  which  monthly  dues  stamps  are  attached  when  dues  are  paid. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  dues  system  is  "a  most  simple  and  effective 
method  of  financing  the  organization,  and  reduces  the  labor  of 
accounting  to  a  minimum.  The  dues  system  also  makes  the 
mass  membership  responsible  for  the  party's  financing  and  pre- 
vents individual  members  from  desiring,  or  assuming  a  right  to, 
special  privileges  on  the  strength  of  being  necessary  to  the 
party  because  of  their  ability  to  'foot  the  bills' — a  condition 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  '  practical  pohtics '  of  all  other  politi- 
cal organizations." 

>  T.  Williams,  Independent,  CII,  358  (1920). 
*  See  Chapter  VI. 
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Only  enrolled  or  dues-paying  members  have  a  voice  in  select- 
ing party  candidates,  shaping  the  party  platform,  or  determin- 
ing other  matters  of  party  poHcy.^  They  are  organized  in 
"locals,"  several  of  which  may  be  found  in  a  single  large  city, 
while  smaller  places  may  have  only  one.  The  members  of  these 
locals  elect  the  members  of  the  various  state  committees  and 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions.  Formerly  the  party  also 
had  a  national  committee,  but  recently  an  annual  meeting  or 
convention  has  been  substituted.  There  is,  however,  a  national 
executive  committee  of  seven  members,  elected  at  the  annual 
conventions. 

These  national  conventions  consist  of  delegates  chosen  by 
referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the  various  locals  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  the  elections  being  supervised  by  the  state 
g    ...  organizations.    Delegates  are  required  to  be  resident 

National  members  of  the  state  from  which  they  present  cre- 
dentials, and  must  have  been  members  of  the  So- 
cialist party  for  at  least  three  years.  In  presidential  election 
years  the  national  convention  functions  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  case  of  the  major  parties.^  The  Socialist  conven- 
tion, however,  is  a  much  more  wieldy  body,  being  restricted  to 
200  delegates,  apportioned  among  the  several  states  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  rule:  ''One  from  each  state,  and  the 
remainder  in  proportion  to  the  average  national  dues  paid  by  the 
organization  of  such  states  during  the  preceding  year."  The 
constitution  of  the  party  further  provides  that  ''railroad  fare,  in- 
cluding sleeping-car  fare  of  delegates  to  and  from  conventions, 
and  a  per  diem  of  five  dollars  to  cover  expenses,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  national  treasury  from  a  special  convention  fund  to 
be  created  by  setting  aside  three  cents  for  each  dues  stamp  sold 
by  the  National  Office."  In  non-presidential  election  years  the 
annual  conventions  are  more  in  the  nature  of  party  confer- 

^  Long  before  woman  suffrage  became  an  accomplished  fact  for  the  entire 
country,  the  Sociahst  party  admitted  women  to  membership  and  to  the 
various  party  committees  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  men. 

2  See  R.  F.  Hoxie,  "The  Convention  of  the  Socialist  Party"  (1908),  Jour. 
Pol.  Econ.,  XVI,  442  (1908);  "The  Sociahst  Party  and  American  Conven- 
tion Methods,"  ibid.,  XX,  738  (191 2). 
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ences,  and  are  somewhat  differently  constituted.  Each  or- 
ganized state  having  a  membership  of  i,ooo  or  less  is  entitled 
to  one  delegate,  and  to  an  additional  delegate  for  every  addi- 
tional thousand  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  ''based 
upon  the  sale  of  stamps  during  the  year  preceding  the  national 
convention."  The  action  of  these  conventions  is  rarely  final,  for 
all  important  party  policies  are  referred  to  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers; even  the  platform  is  subject  to  a  referendum  for  final  de- 
cision. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  party  is  the  national  executive 
secretary,  who  is  elected  by  the  entire  enrolled  membership  of 
the  party, and  has  permanent  headquarters  or  offices  in  Chicago.' 
The  national  organization  maintains  paid  organizers  in  the  field 
who  are  at  work  the  year  round  organizing  new  locals,  speaking, 
agitating,  selhng  and  distributing  literature.  Besides  the  natonal 
organizers,  there  are  state,  county,  and  local  organizers  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  most  of  whom  receive  no  compensation.^ 


QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  How  are  the  national  committees  of  the  Prohibitionist  and  So- 
cialist parties  constituted? 

2.  The  political  influence  wielded  by  Senator  Hanna  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  national  committee  and  by  Senator  Gorman 

^  The  national  ofi5ce  is  located  at  2653  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

2  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  Socialist  party  has  a  rule  which 
requires  every  candidate  nominated  for  public  office  to  sign  a  blank  resigna- 
tion which  the  party  officials  may  use  as  a  means  of  removing  from  office  a 
successful  candidate  who  fails  to  adhere  to  the  platform,  constitution,  or 
mandates  of  the  party.  Much  was  made  of  this  alleged  rule  in  the  trial  of 
the  Socialist  assemblymen  in  the  New  York  legislature  a  few  years  ago. 
To  an  inquiry  concerning  the  existence  of  the  blank-resignation  rule  at  the 
present  time,  the  assistant  national  executive  secretary  of  the  Socialist 
party  replied,  November  21,  1923,  as  follows: 

"...  This  rule  was  never  incorporated  in  the  National  Constitution  of 
the  Socialist  party,  and,  so  far  as  the  national  organization  is  concerned, 
was  never  a  requirement  in  campaigns;  nor  was  it  a  general  requirement  of 
state  and  city  organizations,  although  in  former  years,  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  Socialist  party,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  practice  was  in  vogue. 
It  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  really  is  not  in  force 
anywhere  at  this  time,  although  we  cannot  state  this  positively." 
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as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  committee.     (See  Ogden, 
Croly.) 

3.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee  in  1908. 

4.  Thurlow  Weed  as  a  campaign  manager.  (See  Weed's  Autobi- 
ography.) 

5.  A  description  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  organiza- 
tion in  {a)  a  typical  Republican  state,  e.  g.,  Pennsylvania;  in  {b)  a 
typical  Democratic  state,  e.  g.,  Virginia;  and  in  {c)  a  typical  doubt- 
ful state,  e.  g.,  Indiana  or  New  York. 

6.  How  are  the  state  central  committees  in  your  own  state  con- 
stituted? How  are  vacancies  filled?  What  powers  do  these  com- 
mittees exercise? 

7.  How  are  the  state  committees  chosen  in  states  where  the  con- 
vention system  has  been  abolished? 

8.  How  are  the  various  party  committees  below  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  constituted  in  your  own  state? 

9.  The  composition  of  and  the  work  done  by  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  committees  in  large  cities,  like  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

10.  What  are  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  an  election  district 
captain  in  our  large  cities?    (See  Beard,  665  ff.) 

1 1 .  Under  what  circumstances  have  national  committees  assumed 
the  right  to  expel  members  of  the  committee?    (See  Woodburn.) 

12.  Party  organization  before  the  Revolution — the  committees 
of  correspondence. 

13.  Party  organization  in  New  England  in -the  Jeffersonian  pe- 
riod.   (See  Robinson.) 

14.  The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  national  convention  of  191 2. 

15.  The  debate  in  the  Democratic  national  convention  of  191 2 
over  the  federation  of  Democratic  precinct  clubs.  (See  Official  Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  461  ff.) 

16.  The  methods  of  procedure  in  the  Socialist  national  conven- 
tions.   (See  Hoxie.) 

17.  The  debates  in  the  Democratic  national  committee  in  1919 
and  in  the  national  convention  in  1920  over  the  admission  of  women 
as  members  and  as  delegates,  respectively. 

18.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  growth  and  activities  of  political  or- 
ganizations among  women  voters. 

19.  What  activities  were  carried  on  by  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican national  committees  between  1916  and  1920  and  between 
1920  and  1924? 


CHAPTER  X 

CAMPAIGN  METHODS 

So  far  as  any  particular  campaign  is  concerned,  the  elaborate 
party  organization  or  machinery  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  exists  for  the  purpose  (i)  of  instructing  the  voters 
respecting  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  the  prin- 
of  Party  ciples  and  policies  of  the  party,  the  merits  of  the 
nery.  candidates,  and  the  misdeeds  and  weaknesses  of 
opposing  parties;  (2)  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  and  quickening  the  loyalty  of  the  wavering; 
(3)  of  attracting  the  increasingly  large  class  of  independent 
voters  to  the  support  of  the  party  ticket;  (4)  of  making  thorough 
canvasses  of  the  voters  before  the  day  of  election  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  drift  of  poHtical  sentiment;  and  (5)  of  seeing  that 
the  full  party  vote  is  polled  and  recorded  on  the  day  of  election. 
In  the  attainment  of  these  results  the  various  campaign  com- 
mittees employ  a  great  variety  of  means  which,  for  convenience, 
may  be  considered  in  two  main  groups:  those  agencies  or  meth- 
ods designed  primarily  to  stir  the  emotions  of  the  voters;  and 
those  agencies  or  methods  which  appeal  more  especially  to 
their  intelligence. 

Among  methods  coming  in  the  first  group  are  (i)  mass-meet- 
ings of  the  voters,  which  are  held  by  the  thousand  in  every 
presidential  campaign.  These  meetings  are  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  and  are  held  in  all  kinds  of  places.  They  vary 
Methods         j^  size  from  a  few  score  of  persons  on  a  street  corner 

Which  ,  ^       ,        , 

Appeal  to  thousands  in  a  great  auditorium  or  on  a  fair- 

EmoSons.  °  ground.  Similar  meetings,  though  less  frequent 
and  as  a  rule  less  well  attended,  are  also  held  in  the 
"off  years."  Oftentimes  state  or  county  "rallies"  are  held. 
These  are  mass-meetings  of  voters  from  all  over  the  state  or 
county,  held  sometimes  in  a  huge  tent,  at  other  times  in  some 
large  park  or  at  a  state  or  county  fair,  and  usually  preceded  by  a 
big  parade  or  followed  by  a  torchlight  procession  in  the  evening. 
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In  marked  contrast  with  English  campaign  meetings,^  Ameri- 
can party  mass-meetings  and  "rallies"  are  very  orderly  affairs, 
seldom  attended  by  members  of  an  opposing  party;  and  the 
speakers  are  rarely  interrupted  or  subjected  to  the  "heckling" 
which  is  customary  in  similar  gatherings  in  England.  Although 
outsiders  are  always  welcomed,  if  orderly,  the  main  purpose  of 
American  political  meetings  is  not  so  much  to  instruct  and  to 
convert  those  who  attend  as  it  is  to  strengthen  the  party  mem- 
bers in  the  party  creed  and  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  These  party 
gatherings  are  addressed  by  several  speakers,  some  of  whom 
are  apt  to  be  men  of  national  reputation.  The  arrangements  for 
such  political  revivals  are  always  made  by  the  state  or  local 
committees  concerned.  The  speakers,  or  "spellbinders,"  at  the 
larger  assemblages  are  usually  provided  by  the  state  commit- 
tee or  by  the  speakers'  bureau  of  the  national  committee. 

The  work  of  the  speakers^  bureau  in  selecting,  coaching,  and 
assigning  speakers  is  of  very  great  importance  in  every  national 
and  in  many  state  campaigns.  In  some  campaigns  as  many  as 
5,000  persons  have  applied  for  positions  as  campaign 
Speakers,  speakers,  although  only  a  comparatively  small  num- 
binderf''  ^^^  ^QiQ  finally  employed.  In  the  contest  of  1900 
the  Republicans  employed  about  600  speakers. 
United  States  senators,  congressmen,  governors,  ex-presidents, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  lawyers,  journaHsts,  business  men  who 
can  talk  well  in  public,  sometimes  clergymen,  and  the  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  candidates  themselves,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  speakers.  They  are  sent  from  state  to  state  and 
may  or  may  not  be  paid  for  their  services.  Some  have  been 
paid  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  a  night  and  expenses.  The 
most  important  speakers  are  assigned,  paid,  and  have  their  itin- 
erary planned  by  the  speakers'  bureau,  while  speakers  of  less 
note  are  selected,  assigned,  and  perhaps  paid  by  the  state  or 

^  On  English  campaign  methods,  see  S.  Brooks,  "  English  and  American 
Elections,":  Harper's  CI,  329  (1900) ,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  LXXXVII,  246  (1910) ; 
*'  Election  Manners  in  England  and  America,"^  Harper's  Weekly,  LIV,  13 
(February  12,  1910);  E.  Colby,  "An  American  Politician  in  an  English 
Election,"  Outlook,  XCIX,  319  (1911);  E.  Porritt,  "  Political  Campaigning 
in  England  and  America,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  CII,  156  (1908). 
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local  committees.  Those  in  charge  of  this  part  of  a  campaign 
must  exercise  great  care  and  discrimination  in  making  these  as- 
signments: funny  men  must  not  be  sent  to  audiences  requiring 
reasoners;  and  the  foreign-bom  voters  must  be  provided,  if 
possible,  with  speakers  who  can  address  them  in  their  own 
tongue.  Fifty  Germans,  twenty-five  Swedes,  twenty-five  Nor- 
wegians, ten  Poles,  ten  Italians,  five  Frenchmen,  and  six  Finns 
were  employed  as  speakers  by  the  Republicans  in  1900.  Use 
is  also  made  of  good  workshop  or  factory  talkers  to  address 
their  fellow  employees,  and  sometimes  faked  debates  among 
wage-earners  are  gotten  up.^ 

(2)  Another  common  agency  for  rousing  party  enthusiasm  is 
the  formation  of  temporary  associations  of  citizens  who  in  or- 
dinary times  pay  Httle  or  no  attention  to  politics.  These  asso- 
ciations are  known  as  campaign  clubs.  The  members 
cfubs.^^^  meet,  perhaps  every  evening  during  the  campaign, 
and  listen  to  speeches  which  glorify  their  candidates. 
They  sing  poHtical  songs,  absorb  enthusiasm  for  the  party  ticket, 
and  diffuse  this  enthusiasm  around  them  in  the  club  and  out- 
side. Generally  these  clubs  are  formed  in  each  locality  soon  after 
the  national  convention  has  adjourned,  and  they  are  most  ac- 
tive in  September  and  October  of  presidential  election  years. 
In  towns  of  considerable  size  one  finds  a  large  number  of  such 
clubs  in  each  of  the  great  parties;  while  in  great  cities  political 
clubs  frequently  maintain  a  continuous  existence  from  year  to 
year.  One  is  apt  to  find  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic  com- 
mercial travellers'  club,  a  lawyers'  club,  a  merchants'  club,  a 
railroad  employees'  club,  working-men's  clubs,  (often  one  in  each 
large  factory) ,  clubs  of  colored  voters,  and  clubs  composed  solely 
of  Irish,  Jewish,  Polish,  French,  German,  or  other  foreign-born 
voters.  Not  infrequently  these  clubs  have  had  a  sort  of  miUtary 
organization,  the  members  wearing  uniforms  and  calling  them- 
selves "marching  clubs."  This  kind  appeals  with  special  force 
to  the  younger  voters.  In  1892  the  Republicans  began  to  or- 
ganize clubs  among  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and 
a  federation  of  such  clubs  was  formed  the  same  year  called  the 
^E.  Lissner,  Harper's  Weekly,  XL VIII,  Pt.  2,  p.  1315  (1904)- 
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American  Republican  College  League.  Four  years  later  the 
Democratic  party  instituted  similar  clubs.^ 

A  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Republican  party,  beginning 
in  1888,  to  weld  all  these  temporary  campaign  clubs,  into  a  per- 
manent federation  known  as  the  Republican  National  League. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Democratic  Clubs.  Although  the  total  enrolment 
of  these  two  leagues  has  at  times  been  as  high  as  two  million, 
representing  from  two  to  four  thousand  different  clubs,  most  of 
the  clubs  have,  after  the  campaign,  only  a  nominal  existence. 
Hardly  one  club  in  a  hundred  has  premises  of  its  own;  generally 
they  hire  a  room  for  the  occasion,  and  their  meetings  in  non- 
presidential  years  are  infrequent.  During  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  active.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
a  million  and  a  half  and  two  million  voters  are  then  enrolled 
in  one  club  or  another,  or,  in  other  words,  that  about  one  in 
every  four  or  five  voters  is  identified  with  some  pohtical  organi- 
zation, temporary  or  permanent.^ 

(3)  Other  devices  for  arousing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  voters  take  the  form  of  parades  or  torchlight  processions, 
picnics  or  barbecues,  accompanied  by  athletic  contests;  and 
even  dances,  theatrical  performances,  and  moving- 
Devke?.^^^"^  picture  shows  are  employed.  Political  emblems, 
such  as  badges,  banners,  or  flags  bearing  the  names 
or  likenesses  of  the  leading  candidates  are  also  very  common. 
Bets  on  the  success  of  the  party  in  the  coming  election  are  re- 
sorted to  and  widely  advertised  by  political  committees  with 
the  expectation  of  influencing  certain  classes  of  voters.  Na- 
tional committees  have  been  known  to  provide  large  sums  for 
bets  with  a  view  to  influencing  doubtful  states.  "Charges" 
or  "campaign  Hes,"  consisting  of  forged  letters,^  or  more  or  less 

^  Ostrogorski,  II,  290  ff.  ^  Ibid.,  289. 

^  A  notable  instance  of  such  a  forgery  in  a  presidential  campaign  was  the 
Morey  letter,  used  against  General  Garfield  in  1880.  The  Murchison  letter 
in  1888,  while  not  a  forgery,  was  obtained  through  trickery  and  used  against 
President  Cleveland.  See  E.  B.  Andrews,  The  United  States  in  Our  Own 
Times  (1903),  Ch.  XII;  E.  Stanwood,  A  History  of  the  Presidency  (1906), 
I,  482-484. 
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libellous  accusations  brought  against  prominent  candidates  of 
the  opposing  party,  appear  in  almost  every  campaign,  national 
and  state.  Such  personal  attacks  create  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion for  the  moment,  especially  among  the  readers  of  the  more 
unscrupulous  newspapers,  and  have  even  been  known  seriously 
to  affect  elections.  Campaign  managers  are  also  fond  of  putting 
forth  extravagant  "claims"  or  pre-election  estimates  respecting 
the  probable  size  of  the  party  majority.  Some  voters,  especially 
those  who  desire  above  all  things  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  may 
be  influenced  by  such  predictions.  Where  these  claims  are 
based  upon  careful  and  exhaustive  canvasses  of  the  voters  for  a 
large  area  some  reHance  may  be  placed  upon  them;  but  ordi- 
narily they  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously.^  Where  important  eco- 
nomic issues  have  been  prominent,  employers  have  been  known 
to  attempt  to  influence  the  votes  of  their  employees  by  placing 
slips  inside  of  their  pay  envelopes  urging  them  to  support  a  certain 
party;  or  such  efforts  may  take  the  form  of  threats,  open  or  veiled, 
to  reduce  wages  or  to  close  the  shops  if  the  other  party  wins. 

Campaigns  in  which  party  managers  resort  to  every  available 
device  to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  voters  are 
sometimes  called  "hoopla"  or  "hurrah"  campaigns.  There  are 
campaigns,  however,  when  it  is  deemed  better  policy 
and°°Gum-  to  dispense  with  this  noisy  "Chinese  business,"  as 
CamDakns  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  called,  and  to  pursue  instead  a  "still- 
hunt,"  or  "gum-shoe"  campaign,  in  which  the  voters 
are  reached  and  influenced  by  quiet  personal  interviews  and  a 
house-to-house  canvass.  A  minority  party  will  adopt  these 
tactics  occasionally  in  the  hope  of  inducing  in  the  managers  of 
the  other  party  a  feehng  of  false  security  and  overconfidence, 
owing  to  which  they  may  neglect  to  see  that  the  full  party 
vote  is  registered  and  polled.  Consequently,  when  the  day  of 
election  arrives  an  unpleasant  surprise  may  be  in  store  for  the 
usually  victorious  party.* 

^  Quite  apart  from  any  partisan  motive  or  activity,  several  periodicals  of 
wide  circulation  have  conducted  very  extensive  "straw  votes"  by  mail  in 
recent  years,  both  in  the  preconvention  campaign  and  shortly  before  the 
presidential  election;  notably  the  Literary  Digest,  in  1916,  1920,  and  1924. 

'  Woodburn,  307,  308. 
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The  agencies  designed  primarily  to  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
telligence  of  the  voters  fall  into  two  main  classes — campaign 
cuments  and  the  newspapers,     (i)  Campaign  documents   as- 
sume a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  vary  in  size  from  a 
:)eaiing       one-page  dodger  or  small  card  to  a  volume  of  two  or 
^tkence      three  hundred  pages.    Each  party  in  a  presidential 
campaign  issues  its  campaign  text-book — a  volume 
2d  with  all  kinds  of  political  information  likely  to  prove  use- 
•  to  campaign  speakers  and  other  prominent  party  workers, 
inese  text-books  are  not  for  general  distribution,  but  copies 
may  be  obtained  by  any  one  for  a  small  sum.    In  some  of  the 
large  states  a  similar  volume  is  compiled  and  published  by  the 
state  committee  for  use  in  important  state  campaigns.     Each 
presidential  campaign  also  produces  a  crop  of  campaign  biogra- 
phies of  the  party  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president, 
sold  at  popular  prices.    These  biographies  are  prepared  for  par- 
tisan purposes  and  of  course  are  not  always  accurate  in  their 
statements  of  fact  regarding   the  public   Ufe  of   candidates. 
Speeches  of  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  are  widely 
circulated  during  every  presidential  and   congressional   cam- 
paign.^ Fosters y  especially  pictorial  ones,  are  peculiarly  effec- 
tive with  voters  who  will  not  take  the  time,  or  have  not  the 
interest  or  ability,  to   read   other  campaign   documents.     In 
1896  the  Republicans  circulated  some  500  different  kinds  of 
posters.^ 

Oregon  and  about  a  dozen  other  states  have  in  the  recent 
past  provided  by  law  for  the  pubHcation  of  an  official  "publicity 
pamphlet,"  in  order  to  furnish  the  voters  with  authentic  and  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
Pamphiets.  fcrent  Candidates  for  state  and  local  offices,  and  the 
policies  and  principles  for  which  they  stand.  In  Ore- 
gon, before  every  primary  election  a  "publicity  pamphlet"  is 
prepared,  under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in 

^  On  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  by  members  of  Congress  see  A. 
T.  Fuller,  "  The  Franking  Privilege,"  Searchlight,  IV,  15  (May,  19 19). 

^  Radio  broadcasting  of  political  speeches  was  employed  for  the  first  time 
in  a  presidential  campaign  in  1924. 
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which  all  candidates  for  nomination  to  state  and  federal  offices 
may  publish  a  statement  of  their  qualifications  and  the  princi- 
ples or  policies  which  they  advocate  or  favor,  or  anything  else 
in  support  of  their  candidacy.  Each  candidate  is  required  to 
pay  for  at  least  one  page  in  the  publicity  pamphlet.  Additional 
pages  may  be  had  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  page,  but  no 
candidate  may  use  more  than  four  pages  in  all.  At  the  same 
rates,  space  in  the  pamphlet  may  also  be  used  against  any  candi- 
date if  this  matter  is  first  submitted  to  the  candidate  opposed 
and  signed  by  the  author,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  Hbel.  One  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  mailed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  at  state  expense,  to  every  registered  voter. 
Similar  pamphlets  relating  to  candidates  for  the  county  offices 
are  issued  by  the  county  clerks  and  mailed  to  each  voter  in  the 
county  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  The  pamphlets  must  be 
mailed  at  least  eight  days  before  the  primary  elections.  The 
charges  per  page  vary  from  ten  dollars  for  candidates  for  the 
minor  offices  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  candidates  for  the 
highest  offices.^ 

Again,  before  the  regular  election  party  officers  or  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  a  party  may  submit  to  the  secretary  of  state 
portrait  cuts  of  candidates  and  typewritten  statements  and 
arguments  for  the  success  of  the  party's  principles  and  the 
election  of  its  candidates;  also  statements  opposing  or  attack- 
ing the  principles  or  candidates  of  other  parties.  The  same 
privilege  is  extended  to  all  independent  candidates.  These 
statements  are  printed  in  another  publicity  pamphlet,  which  is 
mailed  at  public  expense  to  the  voters  not  later  than  the  tenth 
day  before  the  election.  No  party  may  use  more  than  twenty- 
four  pages  in  this  pamphlet.  The  charge  is  fifty  dollars  per 
page.  There  is  much  in  this  new  method  to  commend  itself 
to  the  people  of  other  states,  both  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  voters  and  also  as  a  means  of  placing  the  poor  candi- 
date on  more  nearly  an  equal  footing  with  the  rich  candidate 
so  far  as  concerns  ability  to  bring  his  claims  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people.  The  publicity  pamphlet  for  candi- 
1  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Outlook,  XCVI,  321  fif.  (1910). 
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dates  is  now  used  in  only  two  other  states,  Florida  and  North 
Dakota.^  « 

The  total  output  of  campaign  documents  in  some  presidential 
years  is  enormous.  In  the  campaign  of  1900,  for  example,  the 
Democrats  published  158  different  documents  and  distributed 
over  25,000,000  copies,  and  the  Republican  party  probably  sur- 
passed this  record.  In  that  year  8,000,000  copies  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  speeches  were  printed  in  eleven  different  languages, 
and  7,000,000  copies  of  Mr.  McKinley's  letter  of  acceptance  were 
distributed.  In  one  day  four  and  a  half  million  copies  of  a  single 
speech  were  sent  out  from  the  Republican  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  over  three  tons  of  other  documents  were  shipped 
on  the  same  day.  These  documents  are  usually  sent  out  by 
the  press  bureau  of  the  national  committee  to  the  state  com- 
mittees, and  distributed  by  them  to  the  subordinate  com- 
mittees.^ 

(2)  Extensive  use  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of  news- 
papers, especially  newspapers  circulating  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts.  Press  bureaus  at  state  and  national  headquar- 
ters prepare  copy  for  these  newspapers  in  the  form 

Newspapers.        ^      i  i  •      1  ^  t       •   i  •, 

of  telegraphic  despatches,  editorials,  correspondence, 
etc.,  and  often  buy  space  for  political  advertisements.  Thou- 
sands of  country  newspapers  are  supplied,  free  of  charge,  with 
patent  ''insides,"  or  ''plate"  matter,  relating  to  campaign  issues 
or  the  candidates.  Such  newspapers  will  be  furnished  with  a 
political  sheet  to  be  inserted  in  each  copy  issued;  in  other  cases, 
only  the  heading  and  local  items  will  be  set  up  in  the  local 
printing-office,  the  balance  of  the  issue  being  prepared  and 
printed  at  some  distant  estabHshment  under  the  direction  of  a 
political  press  bureau.  "Plate"  or  stereotyped  matter  is  fur- 
nished by  the  column  to  papers  of  larger  circulation  and  influ- 
ence. Some  papers  which  desire  to  assume  an  "independent" 
attitude  in  the  campaign  have  a  department  in  their  columns 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  should  authorize  the  publication 
by  the  national  government  of  a  national  publicity  periodical  or  bulletin, 
in  which  all  parties  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  equal,  though  limited,  amount 
of  space  for  the  discussion  of  party  issues  and  the  claims  of  candidates. 

^Review  of  Reviews,  XXII,  529  (1900). 
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called  the  "campaign  forum,"  or  "daily  debate,"  in  which  ap- 
pears matter  furnished  by  both  leading  parties.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1 91 6  both  major  parties  made  an  unprecedentedly 
extensive  use  of  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  appeahng  to  voters.^ 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  all  these  different  devices, 
one  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  a  national  cam- 
paign says:  "After  all,  I  doubt  much  whether  even  the  hard 
work,  the  systematic  work,  the  astute  poHtical 
Value  of  devices  upon  which  the  poUticians  so  greatly  rely, 
Devices  really  have  as  much  weight   in  deciding  the  fate 

of  an  election  as  people  who  hve  entirely  in  a  polit- 
ical atmosphere  sometimes  think.  The  success  or  failure  of 
a  candidate  for  office,  and  particularly  for  an  exalted  national 
office,  depends  very  much  upon  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  book.  Many  a  good 
book  well  pushed  by  its  pubHshers  has  fallen  flat.  ...  It  is 
somewhat  so  with  a  presidential  election.  Admitting  all  the 
use  of  money  properly  and  corruptly;  admitting  that  this  cam- 
paign manager  is  cleverer  than  his  opponent,  still  you  will  find 
that  rising  above  either  of  these  factors  comes,  as  the  deter- 
mining element  in  the  situation,  the  temper  of  the  public. 
Doubtless  the  newspapers,  the  documents,  and  the  speakers  help, 
in  some  slight  degree,  to  form  this  pubHc  sentiment;  but  if  it 
be  against  one  candidate,  the  most  herculean  efforts  on  the  part 
of  his  managers  cannot  stem  it.  If  it  be  for  him,  all  his  asso- 
ciates have  to  do  is  to  guide  it  rightly  and  see  that  its  expres- 
sion at  the  polls  is  correctly  recorded."  ^ 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  The  present-day  value  of  political  editorials  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  (See  Porritt,  and  Ch.  IX  in  Weyl's  The  New 
Democracy.) 

2.  The  influence  of  the  political  press  in  the  Jacksonian  period. 
(See  Niles^  Register,  biographies,  and  general  histories.) 

»  See  T.  H.  Price  and  R.  Spillane,  World's  Work,  XXXII,  667  (1916). 
2  W.  J.  Abbott,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXII,  562  (1900). 
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3.  The  methods  used  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  and 
contemporary  opinion  of  them. 

4.  Compare  English  and  American  campaign  methods.  (See 
Brooks,  Colby,  Porritt.) 

5.  The  novel  political  exhibitions  or  "rival  political  shows"  used 
in  the  New  York  municipal  campaign  of  1909.     (See  Outlook.) 

6.  The  effect  of  presidential  campaigns  upon  business.  (See  R. 
W.  Babson,  Business  Barometers,  condensed  in  Philadelphia  Puhlie 
Ledger,  February  4,  191 2.) 

7.  The  Morey  letter  in  the  campaign  of  1880  and  the  Murchison 
letter  in  the  campaign  of  1888. 

8.  The  abuse  of  the  congressional  franking  privilege  in  connec- 
tion with  political  campaigns.    (See  Fuller.) 

9.  The  press  as  a  factor  in  a  particular  campaign,  national,  state, 
or  local. 

10.  The  organization  and  methods  of  the  National  Security 
League  in  the  congressional  campaign  of  191 8. 

11.  The  use  of  radio  broadcasting  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1924. 


CHAPTER  XI 

PARTY    FINANCE.       REVENUES.      LEGITIMATE    AND    ILLEGITIMATE 
EXPENDITURES.      CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACTS 

The  employment  of  the  various  agencies  or  methods  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapters  involves  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.    Indeed,  the  first  work  of 

campaign  organization  is  to  raise  money,  or  a  "cam- 
Size  of  paign  fund,"  as  it  is  called.    The  amount  of  money 

FundT^^       spent  by  the  great  political  parties  in  a  presidential 

campaign  has  increased  to  enormous  proportions  in 
recent  years.  In  the  Buchanan  campaign  of  1856  the  total  sum 
at  the  command  of  the  Democratic  national  committee  was 
less  than  $250,000,  while  the  amount  expended  by  the  Repub- 
lican national  committee  in  the  Lincoln  campaign  of  i860  was 
only  a  little  over  $100,000.^  After  the  Civil  War  the  amount 
expended  in  a  national  campaign  steadily  rose  until  in  the 
campaign  of  1896  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  Republicans 
alone  had  a  fund  of  $7,000,000.2  Other  estimates  placed  the 
Republican  fund  as  high  as  $12,000,000.  Both  of  these  sums, 
however,  are  probably  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount. 
Mr.  Herbert  Croly,  in  his  biography  of  Mr.  Hanna,  the  Re- 
pubhcan  national  chairman,  states  that  the  audited  accounts  of 
the  Republican  national  committee  exhibited  collections  of  a 
little  less  than  $3,500,000,  and  that  some  of  this  was  not  spent; 
so  that  the  committee  had  a  handsome  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.^  In  the  four  succeeding  campaigns,  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  expenditures  were  much  smaller. 
In  1904  the  RepubUcan  fund  amounted  to  about  $1,900,000, 
and  the  Democratic  fund  to  approximately  $700,000.'* 

»  P.  Belmont,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXXX,  166  (1905). 
2  R.  Ogden,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXXIX,  76  (1902). 
^  H.  Croly,  Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna,  218-220  (1916). 
*  Testimony  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic  national  chairmen  before 
a  Senate  committee  in  191 2. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  size  of  national  party  expenditures  prior 
to  1908,  however,  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  estimate  or  con- 
jecture, for  no  official  records  were  kept,  or  at  any  rate  pub- 
lished. But,  beginning  with  the  campaign  of  1908, 
we  have  something  more  substantial,  for  in  that 
year  both  major  parties  voluntarily  published  the  amount  of 
their  contributions  and  expenditures;  and  since  1910  such  pub- 
licity has  been  required  by  national  law.  From  these  official 
statements  it  appears  that  in  1908  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee expended  about  $620,000,  and  the  Republican  committee, 
$1,655,518;  in  1912  the  Democrats  spent  over  $1,300,000,  the 
Republicans,  $1,070,000,  and  the  Progressives,  over  $670,000;  in 
1916  Democratic  disbursements  amounted  to  $1,958,508,  and 
those  of  the  Repubhcans  came  to  $3,829,260;  while  in  1920  the 
Democratic  national  committee  spent  $1,318,274,  and  the  Re- 
publican, $5,319,729.1 

These  last  mentioned  sums,  however,  by  no  means  represent 
the  entire  outlay  in  connection  with  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1920;  they  are  merely  the  amounts  expended  by  each  national 
committee.  In  addition  to  those  sums,  the  RepubHcan  congres- 
sional committee  spent  $375,969,  and  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional committee,  $24,498;  the  Republican  senatorial  committee 
expended  $326,980,  and  the  corresponding  Democratic  com- 
mittee, $6,675.  Besides  these  amounts  spent  by  the  national 
party  organizations,  large  sums  were  raised  and  expended  by 
state  committees  throughout  the  country.  The  aggregate  re- 
ceipts of  those  conmiittees,  exclusive  of  funds  received  from 
the  respective  national  organizations,  was  well  over  $2,000,000 
in  the  case  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Demo- 
crats, approximately  $900,000.2  Assuming  that  these  state  funds 
were  all  used  up,  the  aggregate  expenditures  by  the  regular  party 
organizations  in  connection  with  the  presidential  campaign  of 

^  Both  national  committees  reported  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1920.    The  Republican  deficit  amounted  to  $1,845,000. 

^5ewa/e  i?e^or/.  No.  823,  66th  Congress,  3d  session  (192 1),  in  Z/^emMg  .  .  . 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  557,  II,  2943.  Part  of  these  state  funds  were 
of  course  expended  in  connection  with  the  election  of  state  and  local  oflScers 
in  the  same  election. 
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1920  amounted  to  $8,100,739  for  the  Republicans,  and  $2,237,- 
770  for  the  Democrats;  or  a  grand  total  of  $10,338,509. 

But  even  this  startling  total  by  no  means  represents  all  the 
money  expended  in  connection  with  that  campaign;  for  it 
merely  includes  the  amount  spent  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
national  conventions,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  sums 
spent  in  the  preconvention  campaign  when  expenditures  of 
various  aspirants  for  the  presidential  nomination,  or  their 
friends,  surpassed  all  known  records:  Democratic  aspirants  spent 
the  comparatively  modest  sum  of  $122,000;  among  the  Repub- 
licans, where  the  competition  was  far  more  spirited,  the  outlay 
totalled  $2,250,000.1 

The  task  of  collecting  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  na- 
tional organization  in  a  presidential  campaign  falls  principally 
upon  the  treasurer  of  the  national  committee  or  upon  the  di- 
rector of  finance,  with  whom  is  commonly  associ- 
Nadoifal  ^  ^-ted  a  finance  committee  or  a  committee  on  ways 
Campaign  ^^^  means.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  collecting 
funds  in  1908,  the  RepubHcans  organized  finance 
committees  in  all  the  Northern  states;  while  the  Democrats 
placed  much  reliance  upon  the  assistance  of  about  a  hundred 
leading  Democratic  newspapers.  In  the  campaign 
of  1 91 6  again  appeared  a  desire  to  democratize 
the  source  of  campaign  funds,  by  obtaining  small  amounts 
from  many,  rather  than  large  amounts  from  a  few,  donors. 
The  Democrats,  for  example,  tried  to  appoint  finance  commit- 
tees in  every  town  of  more  than  500  inhabitants,^  hoping  thereby 
to  induce  every  Democrat  to  give  something  toward  the  cost 

1  In  1920  both  preconvention  and  later  campaign  expenditures  were  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  investigation  by  the  Kenyon  committee,  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  committee  on  privileges  and  elections.  A  large  amount 
of  testimony  was  taken  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  collection  and  ex- 
penditure of  national  campaign  funds.  The  testimony  of  the  various  party 
cfiBcials  connected  with  the  national  organization  is  especially  illuminating. 
See  Hearing  .  .  .  Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  357,  66th  Congress,  2d 
session  (1920),  2  vols.  (1921).  The  report  of  the  subcommittee  may  be  found 
in  vol.  II,  2941-2952. 

2  About  8,000  such  local  committees  were  organized,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  65,000. 
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of  the  campaign,  and  thus  come  to  feel  a  sort  of  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  party.*  An  engrossed  receipt  was 
sent  to  every  giver,  as  had  previously  been  done  by  the  National 
Progressives.  The  RepubHcans,  the  same  year,  sought  to  ob- 
tain money  through  appeals  inserted  as  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines;  and  also  by  circular  letters,  appeal- 
ing for  contributions  of  ten  dollars  from  each  Republican  voter. 
Those  who  responded  were  designated  as  "contributing  mem- 
bers" of  the  party,  and  received  an  engraved  certificate.^ 

In  1920  the  main  features  of  the  Democratic  financial  cam- 
paign were,  first,  to  obtain  as  large  a  list  as  possible  of  names 
of  Democrats  all  over  the  country,  together  with  an  estimate 

of  their  financial  standing  and  probable  income;  and 
Democratic     then,  upon  the  basis  of  that  information,  make  a 

direct  appeal,  or  series  of  appeals,  by  letter  for  a  con- 
tribution. The  names  of  upward  of  half  a  million  Democratic 
voters  were  thus  card-indexed  at  the  national  headquarters,  and 
solicited  for  donations.^ 

The  Republican  financial  "drive"  of  1920  was  based  upon  a 
much  more  elaborate  and  carefully  worked  out  scheme.*  Greater 
efforts  than  in  any  previous  campaign  were  made  to  popularize 

the  giving  of  money  for  campaign  purposes  by  get- 
M^e^hods^°      ting  small  contributions  from  a  great  many  men  and 

women  rather  than  large  contributions  from  a  small 
number.  This  was  designed  not  only  to  awaken  a  lively  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  success  of  the  party  among  the  rank  and 
file,  but  also  to  free,  so  far  as  possible,  the  party  leaders  from 
any  undue  sense  of  obligation  to  donors  of  large  sums,  who 

*  There  were  approximately  250,000  contributors.  Estimate  of  W.  D. 
Jamieson,  director  of  jSnance  in  1920.  See  Hearing  .  .  .  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  J3^  (1920),  I,  1568  fif. 

2  See  T.  H.  Price  and  R.  Spillane,  World's  Work,  XXXII,  666  (1916). 

3  Specimens  of  such  appeals  are  printed  in  Hearing  .  .  .  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  357  (1920),  I,  1572  £f.  See  also  testimony  of  W.  D, 
Jamieson,  director  of  finance,  and  George  White,  national  chairman;  ihid., 
I,  1334  ff.,  1387  fif.,  and  IS44  fif. 

*  See  testimony  of  Will  H.  Hays,  chairman,  and  F.  W.  Upham,  treasurer, 
in  Hearing  .  .  .  Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  357  (1920),  I,  1080  ff.,  1187 
ff-.  1337  ff-;  11,  2125  ff. 
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might  feel  disposed  to  exact  a  quid  pro  quo  in  case  the  party  was 
victorious. 

In  Hne  with  this  purpose,  a  maximum  limit  of  $i,ooo  was  set 
to  contributions  for  any  one  year  from  any  individual,  or  $i  ,000 
before  the  nominating  convention  and  $1,000  after.^  A  na- 
tional ways  and  means  committee  was  first  of  all  organized  in 
191 9,  and  then  an  effort  was  made  to  create  a  state  ways  and 
means  committee  in  each  state,  with  a  man  as  chairman  and 
a  woman  as  vice-chairman.  In  building  up  this  organization 
during  191 9  and  1920,  the  national  ways  and  means  committee 
employed  the  pubHcity  and  quota  methods  with  which  the  pub- 
Uc  had  become  famiUar  in  connection  with  Red  Cross  and  Lib- 
erty Loan  drives  of  the  war  period.  As  the  state  organizations 
were  perfected,  tentative  quotas  for  a  particular  state  were 
fixed  by  the  national  treasurer's  office.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
multipHcity  of  sohcitations,  arrangements  were  also  made  in 
many  states  whereby  the  national  organization  collected  all  the 
Republican  contributions,  and  then  remitted  to  the  various 
state  organizations  their  respective  shares.  Different  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  different  states  as  to  the  division  of  funds 
between  the  state  and  the  national  committee,  but  usually 
about  one-third  went  to  the  state  committee.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  congressional  and  senatorial 
committees. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Repubhcan  search  for  funds, 

no  effort  was  made  to  estimate  closely  the  amount 
Budget!^^"      that  would  be  needed  to  meet  campaign  expenses. 

But  soon  after  the  national  convention   had  ad- 
journed, a  budget  or  estimate  of  the  total  amount  that  would 

'  Mr.  Hays,  the  national  chairman,  testified  that  among  more  than  18,000 
contributors  to  the  Republican  fund  up  to  June  12,  1920,  only  nineteen 
persons  gave  more  than  $1,000  apiece.  Of  this  number,  one  gave  $9,000, 
and  none  of  the  others  more  than  $5,000;  the  average  was  $2,769.23.  These 
exceptions,  he  said,  were  due  chiefly  to  the  zeal  of  a  few  local  canvassers,  or 
to  the  fact  that  some  donors  had  long  been  accustomed  to  give  more  than 
$1,000;  and  the  number  of  such  contributors  did  not  exceed  forty  in  a  total 
of  approximately  50,000.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  however,  the  na- 
tional committee  had  a  deficit  of  upward  of  two  million  dollars,  which  was 
eventually  wiped  out  by  generous  contributors,  one  of  whom  gave  $75,000. 
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be  required  properly  to  finance  the  campaign  was  worked  out  as 
carefully  as  possible,  and  this  amount  was  $3,079,037.20,^  al- 
located as  follows: 

Speakers'  bureau,  including  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
cident to  publicity  connection,  particular  meet- 
ings, travelling,  and  other  expenses  of  speakers     $255,100.00 

Headquarters  expense,  including  administration, 
typists,  mailing  department,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, furniture  and  fixtures,'  supplies,  postage, 
envelopes,  travelling  expenses 750,874.  20 

Rents,  all  headquarters 45,643 .  00 

General  publicity,  including  news  service,  service  to 
Republican  papers,  pamphlets,  booklets,  text- 
books, shipping  expense,  lithographs,  campaign 
buttons,  billboards,  advertisements  in  maga- 
zines, etc 1,346,500.00 

General  expenses,  including  all  bureaus,  such  as 
bureaus  of  clubs,  shipping  departments  and  dis- 
tribution, freight,  express,  etc.,  including  trea- 
surer's office  in  Chicago  and  salaries,  all  travel- 
ling and  other  expenses  incident  to  raising  of 
money;  also  including  the  same  expenses  for  the 
Eastern  treasurer's  office,  New  York,  and  other 
general  expense 680,920. 00 


Total $3,079,037 .  20 

Most  of  the  facts  set  forth  above,  relating  to  the  campaign 
of  1920,  were  brought  to  light  by  the  Kenyon  Senate  committee, 
which  held  almost  continuous  sessions  during  a  large  part  of 
that  campaign.  Impressed  by  the  value  of  the  work  of  that 
committee,  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1924,  authorized  another  committee,^  working  along  similar 
lines,  to  obtain  from  every  national  party  organization  in- 
formation showing  (i)  the  amount  of  money  which  each  na- 

^  This  does  not  include  collections  made  for  the  state  committees  by  the 
national  organization  under  the  agreements  mentioned  above.  See  Hearing 
.  .  .  Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  357  (1920),  I,  1083. 

2  This  committee  consisted  of  Senators  Borah  (chairman),  Caraway,  Bay- 
ard, and  Shipstead. 
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tional  party  organization  had  on  hand  July  i,  1924;  (2)  the  sys- 
tem or  plan  for  raising  campaign  funds;  (3)  the  amounts  which 
each  party  proposes  to  raise  and  expend;  (4)  the  limit,  if  any, 
placed  upon  individual  contributions;  and  (5)  the  names  of 
contributors  and  the  amount  of  each  contribution,  reports  upon 
this  last  point  to  be  filed  with  the  committee  every  ten  days  be- 
ginning September  i. 

Having  seen  something  of  the  general  plan  of  procedure  in 
the  collection  of  a  national  campaign  fund,^  we  may  proceed 
to  examine  a  Httle  more  closely  the  various  sources  of  party 
revenue,  and  then  review  the  principal  items  of  party  expendi- 
ture and  the  various  kinds  of  laws  that  have  been  passed  to 
regulate  the  use  of  money  in  connection  with  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  principal  sources  of  party  revenue  are:  (i)  Voluntary  sub- 
scriptions by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The  total  amount 
of  these  subscriptions  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  sup- 
^,    ^  posed.     One  Httle  town  in  Indiana,  for  example, 

The  Sources      ^  •        r.   r.       i 

of  Campaign  with  a  population  of  only  4,000,  m  1888,  when  party 
enthusiasm  ran  high,  raised  in  this  way  $1,200.^ 
Indeed,  such  contributions  are  the  -main  reliance  of  the  na- 
tional committee  in  presidental  campaigns.  Money  comes  from 
men  in  moderate  circumstances  as  well  as  from  rich  men.  One 
feature  of  the  campaign  of  1904  was  the  starting  of  a  "one 
dollar"  subscription  list  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  benefit 
of  the  RepubHcan  fund;  and  among  the  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  fund  in  1908  a  surprising  amount  came  in  small 
sums,  such  as  dollar  bills,  small  checks,  and  money-orders,  from 
private  persons  of  moderate  means.^  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
stances have  come  to  light  in  recent  years  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars subscribed  by  rich  men  with  the  expectation,  if  not  the 

*  Not  only  do  the  national  committees  have  their  respective  party  funds, 
but  probably  every  state,  district,  county,  and  city  committee,  especially 
in  a  presidential  campaign,  has  something  in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  chest, 
a  part  or  all  of  which  may  have  been  advanced  by  some  committee  higher 
up.    See  W.  Wellman,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXXVIII,  432  (1908). 

»J.  W.  Jenks,  Century,  XLIV,  940  (1892). 

« J.  Daniels,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXXVIII,  423  (1908). 
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express  promise,  that  they  would  be  rewarded  with  appoint- 
ment to  high  offices  if  the  party  won  the  election.^ 

(2)  Of  minor  importance,  though  not  to  be  overlooked,  are 
subsidies  from  party  committees.  In  presidential  election  years 
the  national  committee  not  infrequently  advances  thousands 
of  dollars  to  state  central  committees  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  and  in  getting  out  the  vote  on  election  day  in 
especially  important  or  doubtful  states.  Similarly  in  state  and 
local  campaigns  occurring  in  "off"  years,  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  county  and  local  committees  are  defrayed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  some  committee  higher  up,  usually  by  the  state 
central  committee.^ 

(3)  Until  restrictive  laws  were  passed,  beginning  about  1907, 
large  corporations  often  made  generous  contributions  to  party 
funds.  Doubtless  many  such  gifts  were  made  with  perfectly 
innocent  and  worthy  motives,  but  numerous  instances  have 
come  to  light  where  such  donations  were  made  with  the  express 
or  impHed  understanding  that  legislation  favorable  to  the  con- 
tributing corporation  would  be  enacted;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
corporate  interests  would  be  protected  by  the  party  managers 
from  unfavorable  legislation.^ 

(4)  There  are  known  instances  when  the  agents  of  the  party 
in  office  have  secretly  appropriated  public  funds  of  the  city, 
county,  or  state  to  campaign  purposes  for  the  advantage  of 
their  own  party.  This  practice  is,  of  course,  illegal,  and  when 
exposed  usually  meets  condign  punishment. 

(5)  Before  popular  election  of  United  States  senators  be- 

^  For  a  list  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund 
in  191 2,  and  the  government  positions  to  which  they  were  appointed,  see 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  March  28,  191 5.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  this  practice  of  rewarding  campaign  contributors  with  im- 
portant appointments  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  confined  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  See  also  R.  C.  Brooks,  Corruption  in  American  Politics  and 
Life  (1910),  Ch.  VI. 

2  See  W.  Wellman,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXXVIII,  432  (1908). 

'  The  old  point  of  view  of  such  corporations  was  well  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  testimony  in  the  investigation  of  the  sugar  trust,  in  1893. 
See  Senate  Reports,  53d  Congress,  2d  session,  X,  351  ff.;  also  quoted  in 
Beard's  Readings,  572  ff. 
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came  established  by  law,  candidates  for  the  state  legislature 
often  found  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  their  personal 
campaign  funds  in  the  generous  contributions  of  aspirants  for 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  recipient,  if  elected, 
was,  of  course,  expected  to  vote  for  his  benefactor. 

(6)  In  large  cities  and  in  some  states,  especially  where  boss 
domination  and  machine  rule  are  most  securely  intrenched, 
large  sums  are  beHeved  to  come  from  persons  desiring  the  party 
nomination  for  a  particular  office,  the  boss  or  machine  award- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  one  willing  to  make  the  largest  con- 
tribution to  the  campaign  fund.  In  other  words,  there  is  vir- 
tually a  sale  of  the  nomination  to  the  highest  bidder. 

(7)  The  contributions  of  candidates  are  another  important 
source.  These  may  be  perfectly  voluntary  or  they  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  assessments  made  by  the  party  managers  or  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  campaign.  In  the  latter  case,  the  con- 
tributions sometimes  follow  a  regular  scale,  as  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  salary  attached  to  each  office.^  In  some  places 
a  man  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  candidate,  his  name  is  not 
even  permitted  to  go  before  the  party  convention,  until  he  pays 
an  assessment  to  help  defray  the  party  expenses.  This  practice 
promotes  the  candidacy  of  rich  men,  for  it  is  only  they  who  can 
stand  the  assessments,  while  the  community  is  deprived  of  the 
services  of  abler  men  of  moderate  means. 

(8)  Keepers  of  gambhng-houses,  saloons,  disreputable  re- 
sorts, and  others  who  desire  poUce  protection  in  the  violation 
of  municipal  ordinances  and  state  laws,  constitute  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  an  important  source  of  campaign  funds,  especially 
in  municipal  and  state  campaigns. 

(9)  Contractors  hoping  to  obtain  large  contracts  for  state, 
county,  or  municipal  work,  by  means  of  which  large  fortunes 
are  sometimes  made,  often  contribute  generously  to  the  party 
fund,  hoping  thereby  to  insure  the  election  of  friends  who  will 
be  in  a  position  to  award  them  the  contracts  desired. 

(10)  A  very  important  source  of  campaign  funds  takes  the 
form  of  assessments  levied  upon  the  office-holders  of  the  party. 

*  See  Lalor,  I,  152. 
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This  practice  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  state  and  local 
party  organizations  and  office-holders,  but  was  more 

Assessment       r-       ^        o 

of  Office-  or  less  openly  employed  by  national  party  commit- 
tees in  presidential  or  congressional  campaigns  be- 
fore 1883  to  obtain  contributions  from  federal  office-holders. 
Even  party  leaders  of  national  standing,  one  of  whom  after- 
ward became  president,  did  not  hesitate  to  lend  their  assistance 
in  the  collection  of  such  assessments.^  The  federal  civil  ser- 
vice act  of  1883,  however,  largely  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
by  prohibiting  any  federal  officer  or  employee  from  soliciting  or 
receiving,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  political  contribution  or 
assessment  from  any  federal  officer  or  employee. 
Prohibiting  Payment  of  any  such  contribution  by  one  officer  or 
employee  to  another  is  also  prohibited,  as  is  the 
solicitation  or  receiving  of  political  contributions  or  assess- 
ments in  any  room  or  building  used  for  official  purposes  by 
the  federal  government,  or  on  any  other  federal  premises.^  Al- 
though prohibited  and  largely  eradicated  in  the  case  of  federal 
office-holders,  the  practice  of  levying  political  assessments  upon 
state  and  local  officials  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
practically  all  states  which  have  not  adopted  stringent  civil 
service  acts,  and  is  probably  seen  at  its  worst  in  the  large 
cities. 

But  even  where  state,  county,  and  city  employees  are  sup- 
posedly protected  by  civil  service  laws  from  political  assess- 
ments, they  are  often  obliged  in  various  ways  to  contribute  to 
p,  .  J  campaign  funds.  For  example,  letters  may  be  sent 
Laws  Against  out  from  the  party  headquarters  to  all  persons  on 
the  public  pay-roll  requesting  them  to  make  "vol- 
untary" contributions  toward  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  by 
calling  at  headquarters  and  donating  a  certain  "suggested" 
percentage  of  their  respective  salaries.    Failure  to  comply  with 


^  E.  g.,  James  A.  Garfield,  while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Senators  Allison,  Hale,  and  Aldrich.  See  E.  E.  Sparks,  National 
Development,  1877-1885  (1907),  pp.  188-197. 

2  This  is  sometimes  evaded  by  sending  registered  letters  to  government 
employees  addressed  to  their  place  of  residence. 
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such  a  request  is  always  noted  by  those  in  control  of  the  or- 
ganization or  machine,  and  an  elective  officer  who  fails  properly 
to  respond  is  apt  to  find  himself  without  any  organization  sup- 
port if  he  seeks  a  renomination  at  the  end  of  his  term;  while  an 
appointed  employee  who  has  the  courage  to  refuse  to  contribute 
may  be  punished  in  a  number  of  ways — by  demotion  or  transfer 
to  less  desirable  work,  by  failure  to  receive  promotion,  or  even 
by  being  dropped  from  the  pay-roll  altogether  upon  one  pretext 
or  another.  Under  various  other  ingenious  disguises,  poKtical 
assessments  are  frequently  collected  from  civil  service  employees 
without  violating  the  letter  of  the  law.  Banquets  may  be  gotten 
up  by  the  leaders  of  the  local  machine,  for  which  all  the  princi- 
pal office-holders  are  asked  and  expected  to  buy  tickets  at  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  some  other  extraordinary  sum,  per  plate. 
Other  less  well-to-do  pubHc  employees  in  Chicago  not  long  ago 
found  themselves  obUged  to  pay  ten  dollars  apiece  for  Httle 
books  containing  subscription  coupons  to  The  Republicany  a 
weekly  publication  maintained  by,  and  circulated  in  the  interest 
of,  the  Thompson-Lundin  machine.  The  employees  of  course 
had  the  privilege  of  reimbursing  themselves  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  selling  these  coupons  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances — if 
they  could.  At  another  time,  city  or  county  employees  (and 
certain  large  business  concerns  also)  were  obHged  to  buy  tickets 
for  an  annual  or  semi-annual  "outing,"  ''picnic,"  or  "jubilee," 
gotten  up  by  the  local  machine  leaders  as  a  further  means  of 
raising  money  and  stimulating  enthusiasm  for  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Just  how  much  money  is  raised  from  year  to  year  by  these 
direct  or  indirect  assessments  is,  of  course,  seldom,  if  ever,  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  That  the  amount  must  be  very  large  in  all 
our  great  cities  it  is  not  difficult  to  beheve.  A  former  director  of 
the  department  of  public  works  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  practice  in  that  city,  stated,  in  a  re- 
port to  Mayor  Blankenburg  in  1913,  that  the  amount  of  Re- 
publican campaign  funds  raised  by  assessment  of  city  and  county 
employees  had,  in  the  ten  years  preceding,  never  fallen  below 
$250,000,  and  in  19 10  had  reached  almost  $500,000;  while  for 
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the  decade  preceding,  it  amounted  to  a  total  of  more  than 
$3,000,000.1 

Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  evils  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  assessing  office-holders  for .  party  purposes  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection.     Where  the  practice  prevails,  public 
office  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  party  resource,  a 
Political  reward  for  party  services,  and  not  as  a  public  trust. 

It  promotes  the  candidacy  of  the  venal  and  corrupt. 
"The  corrupt  politician  who  submits  to  the  extortion  of  party 
assessments  does  so  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  recovering  the 
money  by  corrupt  means  or  using  his  place  for  corrupt  ends 
after  he  is  elected.  This  is  a  part  of  the  calculation  of  the  cor- 
rupt candidate.  There  will  be  city  jobbery,  connivance  with 
criminals,  treasury  defalcations,  fraudulent  franchises,  for  in 
some  way  the  heavy  assessments  must  be  recovered.  .  .  .  The 
system  tends  directly  to  political  temptation  and  the  ruin  of 
character.  The  man  who  stays  in  poHtics  and  submits  to  these 
exactions  suffers  severely  in  moral  tone,  unless  he  is  a  notable 
exception  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pubHc- 
spirited,  the  conscientious,  the  upright,  who  object  to  corrupt 
methods,  cannot  afford  to  stand  for  public  office.  No  practice 
tends  more  directly  toward  the  debasement  of  our  political 
morals  and  degeneracy  in  the  character  of  the  public  service."  ^ 
The  poHtical  assessment  of  office-holders  who  receive  their  sal- 
ary from  the  pubHc  treasury  is  in  effect  making  the  pubhc  help 
pay  the  election  expenses  of  the  party  in  power,  and  this  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law.  Some  advanced  poHtical  reformers  have 
advocated  that  all  legitimate  expenses  connected  with  a  poHti- 
cal campaign  should  be  paid  by  the  state,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  Until,  however,  this  has  been 
definitely  sanctioned  by  law,  party  expenses  should  be  paid  ex- 
clusively from  the  party  treasury  and  not  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  pubHc  treasury. 

^  M.  L.  Cooke,  The  Political  Assessment  of  Office-H aiders  (pamphlet,  1913), 
a  report  on  the  system  as  practised  by  the  Republican  organization  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  1883-1913,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  original  doc- 
uments.   For  further  facts,  see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger^  October  31, 191 1. 

^Woodbum,  400-401. 
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Party  expenditures  may  be  divided  into  those  made  for  legit- 
imate purposes  and  those  made  for  illegitimate  purposes.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  complete  accuracy  the 
total  amount  of  money  spent  in  any  important  cam- 
Expwiditures.  P^^g^  to  influence  the  result  of  the  election,  it  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  amount  expended  in 
illegitimate  ways  falls  far  short,  even  in  a  presidential  campaign, 
of  the  amount  expended  in  ways  perfectly  legitimate. 

A  candidate  or  party  committee  that  spends  a  single  dollar 
for  illegitimate  purposes,  or  spends  an  unreasonable  sum  for 
legitimate  purposes,  will  fall  at  once  under  pubHc  suspicion  and 
distrust.  But  the  question,  what  is  an  "unreason- 
Work  i?°  able"  sum,  justifying  public  suspicion  and  distrust, 
Expensive  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  answer.  The  general  pubUc,  unin- 
formed respecting  the  legitimate  cost  of  conducting 
national  campaigns  or  campaigns  in  large  and  populous  states, 
is  prone  to  regard  any  amount  in  excess  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars as  unreasonable,  and  affording  just  ground  for  suspecting 
the  existence  of  a  corruption  fund.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  however,  that,  under  modern  conditions,  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  presidential  candidate,  a  party  programme,  or  even 
a  reUgious  or  altruistic  cause,  to  the  entire  country  is  a  very 
expensive  undertaking;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the 
Hne  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  expenditures.^  "An 
election  among  100,000,000  people  and  in  a  village  community 
are  two  quite  different  things.  Size,  distance,  and  numbers  in 
themselves  produce  compUcations.  Where  the  candidate  is 
the  choice  of  his  own  neighbors  who  have  known  him  all  his 
life,  the  election  is  one  thing;  where  he  is  the  choice  of  people 
who  do  not  know  him  and  must  be  told  about  him,  there  is 
interposed  between  the  voter  and  his  final  judgment  the  whole 
mechanism  of  modern  pubUcity.  The  final  vote  is  not  the 
result  of  direct  acquaintance;  it  is  the  result  of  the  news  re- 
ports, the  advertising,  the  oratory,  the  elusive  rumor,  which 
are  the  modern  substitutes  for  direct  acquaintance.  The  choice 
of  the  voter  is  not  among  men  whom  he  knows,  but  among  arti- 
1  Outlook,  CXXIV,  585  (1920). 
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ficial  pictures  of  men  whom  he  does  not  know.  The  making 
and  seUing  of  these  pictures  is  the  really  costly  part  of  modern 
campaigning."  ^ 

But  for  what  do  all  the  vast  sums  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
chapter  actually  go?  What  are  the  main  items  justifying  the 
expenditures  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  state  and  local  cam- 
paigns, and  of  millions  in  connection  with  a  presi- 
Expendftifres.  dential  election?  "A  national  candidacy  requires 
numerous  headquarters,  tons  of  literature,  a  small 
army  of  clerks,  tabulators,  copyists,  and  addressers.  It  must 
have  speakers  and  organizers;  it  must  advertise,  and  its  postal 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  bills  and  its  travelHng  expenses 
will  be  high."  ^  The  mere  sending  out  of  one  letter  to  every 
person  who  voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1920,  allowing 
five  cents  for  postage,  stationery,  and  labor,  would  cost  over 
$1,300,000;  and  to  reach  every  potential  voter  in  1920  in  this 
way  would  have  cost  about  double  that  amount.^  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  purposes  or  objects  for 
which  money  may  be  legitimately  expended,  but  some  of  the 
more  obvious  and  important  may  be  indicated.  In  recent  na- 
tional campaigns  from  two  to  six  sets  of  headquarters,  each 
with  a  staff  of  clerks  and  stenographers,  have  been  maintained 
for  several  months  by  the  RepubHcan  and  Democratic  parties. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  heavy  expenses  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  state  and  local  headquarters.  The  hire  of 
halls  for  conventions  and  mass-meetings  is  another  important 
item.  In  some  years  in  New  York  County  eighty  different 
political  conventions  have  had  to  be  provided  with  a  place  of 
meeting,  not  to  mention  their  incidental  expenses.  For  a  single 
mass-meeting  in  New  York  City  the  expense  of  hall  hire, 
music,  and  decorations  has  amounted  to  $3,000;  while  the  ex- 
pense connected  with  a  great  meeting  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  at  which  Mr.  Taft  and  Governor  Hughes  spoke  in 

^" Money  to  Nominate,"  New  Republic,  XXII,  198-199  (1920). 
^  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  quoted  in  Literary  Digest,  April  10,  1920,, 
p.  28. 
2  Over  26,600,000  persons  voted  for  president  in  1920. 
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1908  footed  up  about  $10,000.^  Special  trains  and  automobiles 
have  to  be  hired  at  great  cost  for  the  transportation  of  the  lead- 
ing candidates  and  speakers.  The  expenses  of  campaign  speak- 
ers have  to  be  met,  and  sometimes  they  have  also  been  paid  a 
salary  of  $100  a  week,  and  in  very  exceptional  cases  $100  a 
night.  New  York  and  other  cities  have  been  known  to  have 
torchlight  processions  the  equipment  and  arrangements  for  which 
have  cost  as  high  as  $12,000.2  The  amount  expended  on  print- 
ing is  enormous.  The  printing  of  one  speech  for  distribution  has 
cost  $5,000,  and  there  have  been  campaigns  when  twenty  such 
speeches  have  been  printed  and  distributed.  Then  there  is  the 
printing  of  other  campaign  documents,  the  preparation  of 
*' plate"  and  "patent  inside"  matter  for  newspapers,  tickets  for 
caucuses  and  conventions;  and  in  a  few  states  the  primary  bal- 
lots have  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  each  party.  Large 
sums  are  also  required  for  cartoons,  Hthographs,  posters,  badges, 
banners,  flags,  and  advertisements  in  the  newspapers.^  For  the 
last  item,  $28,500  was  expended  in  a  recent  campaign  in  New 
York  County  alone.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  printing 
bill  of  the  RepubUcan  national  committee  in  the  campaign  of 
1900  was  not  less  than  $200,000,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
sums  expended  by  state  and  local  committees."* 

In  large  cities  like  New  York,  where  the  leading  parties  main- 
tain open  headquarters  and  employ  a  staff  of  ofl5cials  the  year 
round,  there  is  need  of  a  permanent  campaign  fund,  and  the 
amount  required  for  perfectly  legitimate  purposes  is  very  large. 

iH.  Parsons,  Outlook,  XCVI,  351  (1910). 

2  E.  Lissner,  Harper's  Weekly,  XL VIII,  Pt.  2,  p.  1314  (1904). 

'In  view  of  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  past  few  years,  much  larger  sums 
would  be  required  to-day  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  items  enumerated  above 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
text.  In  1926,  the  Republicans  spent  approximately  $160,000  for  billboard 
advertising  alone.  Hearing  .  .  .  Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  357, 1,  1379. 
See  also  the  items  listed  in  the  Republican  budget  on  p.  207. 

*In  the  presidential  campaign  of  19 16  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee created  an  "economy  and  efficiency  bureau"  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  headquarters,  to  analyze  appropriations  for  each  campaign  com- 
mittee and  the  expenditures  actually  made;  the  purpose  being  to  forestall 
all  possible  criticism  that  money  contributed  to  the  campaign  had  been 
spent  in  ill-considered  and  resultless  projects. 
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Some  idea  of  these  expenses  in  a  large  city  may  be  gathered 

from  a  list  of  the  most  important  items  of  expense  which  had 

to  be  met  by  the  Republican  county  committee  of 

Legitimate      jsjg^  York  County  in  loio.i    Every  election  district 

Campaign         ^  ,  "^  ^  •'  . 

Expenses  in     in  the  city  had  a  headquarters  club  open  during  the 
City.  entire  year,  the  expenses  of  which  were  in  part 

met  by  membership  dues,  entertainments,  and 
chowder  parties,  the  balance  being  defrayed  from  the  treasury 
of  the  county  committee.  An  effective  campaign  in  a  Repub- 
lican district  cost,  including  the  expenses  of  headquarters  of 
local  candidates,  about  $4,000.  The  maintenance  of  county 
headquarters,  open  throughout  the  year,^  cost  over  $14,000 — 
rent,  $2,000;  secretary's  salary,  $3,500;  stenographer  and  clerk 
hire,  $4,000;  printing  and  stationery,  $3,000;  postage,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  and  miscellaneous,  $1,500.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  to  get  the  full  party  vote  registered  prior  to  the  day 
of  election,  and  to  do  this  effectively  workers  are  needed  and 
must  be  paid.  This  cost,  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1908, 
about  $13,500.  The  amount  paid  for  speakers  in  that  campaign 
and  the  expenses  connected  with  meetings  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  $20,000.  Stenographic  reports  of  speeches  furnished  to  the 
press  cost  $1,500.  In  the  same  campaign  the  county  committee 
established  three  noonday  tent  meetings,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
In  guarding  against  fraudulent  registration  and  voting,  $27,000 
was  easily  spent.  For  use  on  election  day  in  getting  out  the 
vote  about  $40,000,  or  $40  to  each  election  district — not  an  ex- 
cessive sum — was  then  required.  Altogether,  including  the 
printing  of  primary  ballots  and  a  variety  of  other  expenses, 
fully  $200,000  was  needed  before  the  World  War  to  carry  on 
a  vigorous  and  effective  campaign  in  New  York  County  alone, 
while  $100,000  additional  could  have  been  spent  legitimately 
for  a  personal  canvass  of  the  county  prior  to  an  election. 
Of  the  illegitimate  expenditures  connected  with  political  cam- 

^  The  description  which  follows  is  a  condensation  of  Herbert  Parsons's 
article  ''Why  a  Political  Party  Needs  Money,"  Outlook,  XCVI,  351  (1910). 

^  For  the  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  stafif  at  County 
headquarters  see  Parsons,  op.  cit. 
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paigns  no  more  complete  list  can  be  given  than  in  the  case  of 
the  legitimate  expenses.     Both  are  limited,  in  the  absence  of 

restrictive  statutes,  only  by  the  size  of  the  fund 
Ex^penStS-es.  available  and  the  ingenuity  and  scruples  of  the  party 

managers.  The  principal  illegitimate  use  of  money 
in  a  campaign  takes  the  form  of  bribery  of  voters.  This  may 
be  accomplished  directly,  by  the  payment  of  money,  or  other 
valuable  consideration,  to  a  voter,  in  return  for  which  he  votes 
the  party  ticket  favored  by  the  bribe-giver;  or  indirectly,  by 
paying  voters  to  stay  away  from  the  polls. 

The  extent  to  which  bribery  figures  in  any  campaign  depends 
largely  upon  the  locality.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  most 
extensively  practised  in    "close"  rural  districts  and  in  city 

wards.    "Careful  investigators  and  practical  poKti- 

cians  agree  in  placing  the  corruptible  vote  of  the 
country  at  two  per  cent  of  the  whole";  or  rather  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  corrupt  only  two  per  cent  to  swing  a  general  elec- 
tion. ^  Localities  are  not  uncommon  where  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  voters  are  purchasable.  Some  years  ago  in 
a  township  in  Indiana  having  about  200  voters,  all  were  found 
to  be  more  or  less  purchasable.  In  one  township  in  eastern  New 
York  with  about  400  voters  there  were  only  thirty  who  could 
not  be  purchased.^  In  New  York  City  it  was  estimated  some 
years  ago  that  the  number  of  venal  voters  was  in  excess  of 
170,000 — men  who  expect  to  be  paid  for  their  votes  in  one  form 
or  another,  chiefly  in  cash.^  An  investigation  into  venal  voting 
in  Connecticut,  made  in  the  early  nineties,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  in  a  voting  population  of  166,000,  from  17,000  to  25,000 
were  hable  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  every  election.  This  same 
investigation  and  more  recent  revelations  of  political  corruption 
in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  prove 
conclusively  that  vote-buying  politicians  and  purchasable  voters 
are  not  confined  to  large  cities  or  to  any  one  racial  stock;  and 
that,  contrary  to  a  widely  prevalent  opinion,  foreign  immigrants 

'  P.  McArthur,  Forum,  XL VII,  30  (191 2). 

2  J.  W.  Jenks,  Century,  XLIV,  940  (1892). 

3  J.  G.  Speed,  Harper's  Weekly,  XLIX,  Pt.  i,  pp.  386  ff. 
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are  not  the  worst  offenders.  Of  the  venal  voters  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  the  large  majority  were  of  native 
insfancesin  American  stock,  living  in  rural  communities;  while 
Districts  ^^  ^^^  districts  investigated  in  Connecticut,  556  in 
every  thousand  were  of  American  stock,  173  were 
Irish  of  the  second  generation,  136  Irish-born,  28  were  Germans 
of  the  second  generation,  and  53  were  native  Germans.^  In 
many  localities  httle  money  goes  to  the  voters  directly,  but  is 
paid  to  men  of  influence  to  use  on  or  just  before  the  day  of 
election  in  "treating"  the  voters  with  cigars,  drinks,  etc.  Some- 
times efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  voters  of  the  opposite 
party  so  intoxicated  that  they  would  be  unable  to  go  to  the 
polls. 

Using  money  for  "colonization"  or  bringing  in  "floaters"  or 
voters  from  other  districts  constitutes  another  illegitimate  ex- 
penditure, and  is  extensively  practised  in  large  cities  with  a 
strong  foreign  element.  Before  the  enactment  of  absent-voting 
laws  considerable  sums  were  also  expended  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  students  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  of  other  persons, 
incurred  in  returning  to  their  homes  in  order  to  vote.  Some 
people  regard  this  as  a  mild  form  of  indirect  bribery,  since  it 
is  expected  that  the  person  thus  assisted  will  vote  for  the  party 
which  pays  for  his  transportation;  others  regard  the  custom 
merely  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  expense  of  "getting  out  the 
vote"  on  election  day .2  A  number  of  other  expenditures  may 
be  regarded  as  at  least  of  doubtful  legitimacy. 

Increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  general  pubUc  of  the 
sources  and  magnitude  of  campaign  funds,  especially  in  national 
and  state  elections,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  illegiti- 
mate purposes  to  which  such  funds  have  been  ap- 
Le^sktion.  plied,  has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  state  laws  which  are  commonly  referred  to 
collectively  as  corrupt  practices  acts.     But  these  acts  cover 

1  J.  J.  McCook,  Forum,  XIV,  i,  159  (1892). 

2  The  enactment  of  absent-voting  laws  in  all  but  a  very  few  states  since 
191 1  has  largely  done  away  with  the  need  for  any  such  expenditures.  See 
Chapter  XIII. 
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such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  that  it  is  well  to  distinguish  four 
different  classes  of  laws  regulating  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of 
money  in  connection  with  poHtical  campaigns. 

(i)  Corrupt  practices  laws,  using  the  term  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense,  are  found  in  all  the  states;  and  their  purpose  is 
to  prevent,  or  punish,  infractions  of  the  election  laws,  especially 
certain  practices  which  injuriously  affect  the  eiec- 
Practices  tive  franchise  though  not  directly  involving  the  use 
of  money,  such  as  fraudulent  registration,  and  tam- 
pering with  voting  Hsts;  "repeating,"  or  personating  voters; 
stuffing  ballot-boxes  and  stealing  ballots;  counterfeiting  official 
ballots  and  making  out  fraudulent  returns;  violence  and  dis- 
order at  the  polls;  using  undue  influence  with  voters,  including, 
in  some  states,  threats  of  '^spiritual  injury." 

Among  other  offenses  against  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  involv- 
ing the  use  of  money  and  prohibited  by  corrupt  practices  acts, 
the  following  are  the  most  important:  bribery;  treating,  which 
sometimes  covers  the  giving  of  cigars  and  tobacco;  betting  by 
a  candidate  on  any  pending  election,  or  furnishing  money  there- 
for; seeking  a  nomination  for  a  venal  consideration  or  motive, 
and  not  in  good  faith;  sohciting  or  begging  from  candidates  con- 
tributions to  any  so-called  pubHc  benefit  scheme,  charitable, 
religious,  or  otherwise. 

The  corrupt  practices  laws  of  some  states  go  even  further  and 
deal  with  the  great  channels  of  pubhc  information,  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Such  publications  are  commonly  re- 
quired by  law  to  label  all  paid  articles  of  a  political  nature  as 
''Paid  Advertisements"  or  "PoUtical  Advertisements."  Min- 
nesota, following  the  example  of  Wisconsin,  went  much  further 
in  191 2,  and  provided  that  before  pubhshing  any  such  adver- 
tisement or  editorial  a  newspaper  or  magazine  must  file  with 
the  secretary  of  state  a  sworn  statement  giving  the  name  of 
the  owner  or,  in  case  of  corporations,  the  stockholders  of  the 
publication.  Any  candidate  owning  a  paper  or  periodical,  or 
owning  an  interest  in  one,  must  file  a  statement  with  the  county 
auditor  specifying  the  nature  of  his  interest  or  control  before 
campaign  articles  or  political  advertisements  may  be  inserted 
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therein.  Publishers  are  also  not  permitted  to  solicit  payment 
from  candidates  for  printing  articles  in  their  behalf,  nor  may 
any  person  offer  to  pay  a  publisher  for  space  except  for  adver- 
tisements labelled  as  required  by  law.  All  campaign  literature, 
indeed,  must  bear  the  name  of  the  author.^ 

(2)  Forming  a  distinct  species  of  corrupt  practices  acts  are 

laws  which  restrict  the  sources  of  campaign  funds.    Contributions 

by  corporations  were  first  prohibited  in  1897  in  the  statutes  of 

Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Nebraska;  and  at  the  present 

^^^^.  ,.         time  a  large  number  of  states  have  similar  prohibi- 

i\.cstricting 

the  Sources  tions.  Congrcss,  in  1907,  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
Revenue.  Contributions  by  any  corporation  to  any  campaign 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  president,  vice- 
president,  representatives  and  senators,  and  further  prohibiting 
national  banks^  and  other  federal  corporations  from  contribut- 
ing to  any  campaign  whatsoever.^  Other  laws  place  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  which  may  be  soHcited  from  candidates 
or  prohibit  the  solicitation  of  candidates  for  contributions  ex- 
cept by  duly  authorized  party  officials.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  state  and  federal  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
to  prohibit  the  assessment  of  pubHc  officials  and  government 
employees  covered  by  civil  service  regulations.^  Massachusetts 
prohibits  the  solicitation  of  money  for  campaign  purposes  by 
or  from  any  public  officer  or  employee  of  the  state  or  of  any 
county,  city,  or  town.  A  few  states  have  laws  which  place  limi- 
tations on  the  amounts  that  may  be  received  from  a  given  source. 
Thus,  in  Nebraska,  no  contribution  of  more  than  $1,000  may 
be  received  in  one  payment;  and  no  amount  over  $25  may  be  re- 
ceived within  two  days  of  an  election. 


^  W.  A.  Schaper,  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  VII,  92  (1913).  Similar  provisions 
are  found  in  the  comprehensive  Utah  act  of  191 7;  see  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev., 
XIII,  272-273  (1919). 

2  On  the  contributions  by  banks  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  see  Woodburn 
(1914),  409,  n.  2. 

^  Approved,  January  26,  1907,  M.  A,  Schafifner,  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elec- 
tions, 31;  P.  Belmont,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXXX  166  (1905);  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  XXXIV,  864. 

*  See  also  Chapter  XV. 
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President  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in 
December,  1907,  made  a  novel  suggestion  which  contains  the 
germ  of  a  possible  solution  of  one  phase  of  the  problem  of  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  money  in  national  elections.  "The  need 
for  collecting  large  campaign  funds,"  runs  the  message,  "would 
vanish  if  Congress  provided  an  appropriation  for  the  proper 
and  legitimate  expenses  of  each  of  the  great  national  parties, 
an  appropriation  ample  enough  to  meet  the  necessity  for 
thorough  organization  and  machinery  which  requires  a  large 
expenditure  of  money.  Then  the  stipulation  should  be  made 
that  no  party  receiving  campaign  funds  from  the  treasury 
should  accept  more  than  a  fixed  amount  from  any  individual 
subscriber  or  donor;  and  the  necessary  pubKcity  for  receipts 
and  expenditures  could  without  difficulty  be  provided." 

•Shortly  thereafter  an  interesting,  although  short-Uved,  ex- 
periment in  this  direction  appeared  in  Colorado.  The  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  in  1909  which  declared  that  ''the  expenses 
of  conducting  campaigns  to  elect  state,  district,  and  county 
officers  at  general  elections  shall  be  paid  only  by  the  state  and 
the  candidates."  Contribution  by  other  persons  or  by  cor- 
porations was  made  a  felony.  Candidates  were  permitted  to 
contribute  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  salary  or  fees  con- 
nected with  the  office  sought,  and  the  state  contributed  to  each 
pohtical  party  twenty-five  cents  for  every  vote  cast  at  the  last 
preceding  election  for  its  candidate  for  governor.  The  state 
treasurer  paid  the  entire  amount  due  each  party  to  its  state 
chairman,  who  was  placed  under  bonds  to  distribute  one-half 
among  the  various  county  chairmen,  according  to  the  party 
vote  in  their  respective  counties.^  Unfortunately,  this  interest- 
ing innovation  met  an  early  death,  for  two  years  later  the  act 
was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court.^ 

(3)  A  third,  and  more  extensive  and  varied,  kind  of  corrupt 
practices  laws  has  appeared  within  the  past  dozen  or  fifteen 

'  L.  E.  Aylsworth,  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  VII,  91-92  (1913). 

2  McDonald  v.  Galligan.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds, 
this  decision  was  reached,  but  the  opinion  of  the  court  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. 
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years.  These  laws  relate  to  campaign  expenditures;  and  in 
dealing  with  that  subject  three  main  kinds  of  legal 
Regulating  restrictions  are  found :  (a)  some  laws  prohibit  certain 
xpen  1  ures.  expenditures  altogether;  (6)  others  attempt  a  more 
or  less  complete  enumeration  of  objects  of  permissible  expendi- 
ture without  limiting  the  amount  that  may  be  spent  for  such 
objects;  and  (c)  still  other  provisions  attempt  to  place  a  definite 
limit  to  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  either  by  individual 
candidates  or  by  party  organizations. 

(a)  Some  of  the  prohibited  expenditures,  such  as  bribery  and 
betting,  have  already  been  mentioned;  others  include  the  pay- 
ment of  naturalization  fees  or  poll-taxes  by  others  than  the 

persons  directly  concerned;  payments  by  candidates 
hibited  or  political  committees  for  personal  services  on  pri- 

Expenditures.  ji.*        j  .ri««  in 

mary  and  election  days,  except  for  niring  challengers 
and  watchers;  payments  for  the  use  of  vehicles  to  carry  voters 
to  the  polls  on  primary  and  election  days,  except  for  sick,  dis- 
abled, aged,  or  infirm  persons.^  Under  the  New  Jersey  law  of 
1920,  no  printing  or  distribution  of  posters  or  cards  on  bill- 
boards, dead  walls,  trees,  posts,  or  the  windows  of  buildings  is 
allowed.2  A  number  of  states  place  a  ban  upon  contributions 
by  candidates  or  party  organizations  to  charitable  institutions 
during  or  immediately  preceding  a  primary  or  an  election;  and 
in  West  Virginia  any  such  institution  asking  for  such  a  contri- 
bution is  subject  to  a  heavy  fine. 

(b)  The  Pennsylvania  law  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical 
of  those  statutes  which  make  an  enumeration  of  permissible 
expenditures.     ''Lawful   expenses"   in  Pennsylvania   include: 

printing  and  travelling  expenses,  and  personal  ex- 
ated  penses  incidental  thereto;  stationery,  advertising, 

E^p'^ndJures.  Postage,  expressage,  freight,  telegraph,  telephone, 

and  public  messenger  services;  expense  incurred  in 
the  dissemination  of  information  to  the  public;  for  political 
meetings,  demonstrations,  and  conventions,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment and  transportation  of  speakers;  for  the  rent,  maintenance, 

^Utah  act  of  191 7. 

Mw.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  XVI,  416  (1922). 
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and  furnishing  of  offices;  for  the  payment  of  clerks,  typewriters, 
stenographers,  janitors,  and  messengers,  actually  employed; 
for  the  employment  of  watchers  at  primary  meetings  and  elec- 
tions; for  the  transportation  of  voters  to  and  from  the  polls;  for 
legal  expenses,  bona  fide  incurred,  in  connection  with  any  nomi- 
nation or  election.  1  All  other  expenditures  by  parties  or  can- 
didates are  prohibited. 

{c)  In  the  third  group  are  found  laws  which  limit 
^^^^.  .  the  number  of  workers,  watchers,  and  challengers 
the  Amount  at  the  poUs,  and  the  number  of  conveyances  which 
tures.^^^  ^  may  be  used  to  get  voters  to  the  polls.  Other  laws 
restrict  the  amounts  which  may  be  spent  for  bands, 
torches,  badges,  etc.  In  setting  a  limit  to  the  amounts  which 
may  be  spent  by  candidates  or  in  their  behalf  several  different 
methods  are  employed.  In  CaHfornia  the  amount  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  votes  cast  at  a  preceding  election.^  In  other 
states,  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  salary  attached  to  the 
office  sought  is  permitted.  In  an  Oregon  primary  campaign,  for 
example,  no  candidate  is  allowed  to  spend  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  first  year's  salary;  and,  if  nominated,  he  may  not 
spend  more  than  ten  per  cent  additional  in  the  election  cam- 
paign. Any  candidate,  however,  is  permitted  to  spend  at  least 
one  hundred  dollars  regardless  of  salary.  Apparently  a  more 
generous  allowance  is  granted  in  Michigan,  where  the  primary 
expenditures  of  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-gover- 
nor are  fixed  at  fifty  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  salary  of  the 
office,  and  other  candidates  are  limited  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Candidates  successful  in  the  primary  may  spend  as  much  more 
in  the  election  campaign. 

A  definite  maximum  amount  of  expenditure,  regardless  of 
salary,  is  fixed  for  all  candidates  in  some  laws;  while,  in  others, 
this  maximum  applies  only  to  the  most  important  offices,  a 
salary  percentage  being  stipulated  for  local  offices.  In  Minne- 
sota, for  example,  the  act  of  191 2  fixed  the  maximum  expendi- 

^  A  similar  enumeration  is  made  in  the  Michigan  law. 
*  A  similar  rule  in  New  Jersey  governs  the  expenditures  by  candidates 
for  the  legislature,  county  fee-offices,  and  municipal  offices. 
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tures  for  the  governorship  at  $7,000,  at  $3,500  for  other  state 
executive  offices,  $600  for  state  senators,  $500  for  representatives 
in  the  legislature;  and  in  the  case  of  local  offices,  one- third  of 
the  first  year's  salary. ^  In  comparison  with  these  amounts,  the 
sums  permitted  in  New  Jersey  at  first  seem  almost  prodigal, 
for  there  $50,000  may  be  spent  to  aid  the  primary  campaign  of 
a  candidate  for  the  governorship  or  for  the  United  States  Senate ; 
and  an  equal  amount  may  afterward  be  spent  to  aid  the  elec- 
tion of  the  successful  primary  candidates.  Delegates  to  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  may  spend  as  much  as  $10,000 
apiece.  Inasmuch  as  New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  at  least  twenty- 
eight  delegates  to  the  Republican  and  Deihocratic  conventions, 
over  a  million  dollars  might  thus  legally  be  expended  if  there  were 
two  contestants  for  each  position  in  these  two  parties.  Presi- 
dential electors  are  restricted  to  $5,000;  candidates  for  the  state 
committee,  to  $1,000;  and  candidates  for  county  committees, 
to  $50.  The  combined  primary  and  election  expenses  of  candi- 
dates for  salaried  county  offices  may  equal  one  year's  salary  at- 
tached to  the  office. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  amounts  specified 
in  laws  like  those  of  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey  are  fair,  exces- 
sive, or  unreasonably  low,  one  must  take  into  account  the  'dif- 
.       ,  ferences  in  area  and  population  of  the  various  states, 

Allowances  for  both  of  these  factors  affect  the  cost  of  campaign- 
ing. When,  in  these  respects,  states  differ  so  widely 
as  do  Vermont  and  Texas,  or  New  Jersey  and  California,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  what  may  be  a  fair  amount  in  one  state 
may  be  too  generous  in  small  states,  and  unduly  restrictive 
in  large  ones.  Furthermore,  amounts  that  appear  to  be  equal 
in  different  state  laws  may  actually  be  very  unequal;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  allowances  that  apparently  differ  greatly  may 
in  reality  be  substantially  equal. 

Perhaps  the  best  basis  for  passing  judgment  upon  such  cam- 
paign allowances  is  to  estimate  the  permissible  expenditure  per 
voter  for  the  state  or  other  area  concerned.  Taking,  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  persons  who  voted  for  president  in  1920  as 
^  W.  A.  Schaper,  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  VII,  91-92  (1913). 
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a  basis,  it  appears  that  the  $7,000  permitted  to  candidates  for 
the  governorship  in  Minnesota  for  primary  and  election  cam- 
paigns combined  figures  down  to  a  total  allowance  of  less  than 
one  cent  per  voter;  and  to  a  correspondingly  smaller  amount 
for  the  other  state  ofi&ces — sums  which,  in  either  case,  seem 
unreasonably  low.  Judging  in  the  same  way  the  seemingly 
over-generous  allowance  of  $100,000  permitted  to  candidates 
for  governor  and  United  States  senator  in  New  Jersey,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  it  amounts  to  a  total  allowance  of  about  eleven 
cents  per  voter — a  sum  which  no  one  would  call  excessive,  and 
many  might  consider  unreasonably  small. ^  Another  feature  of 
the  New  Jersey  law,  however,  is  hard  to  justify,  and  that 
is  the  allowance  of  $10,000  for  delegates  at  large  to  national 
conventions,  who  have  to  conduct  a  state-wide  campaign,  and 
exactly  the  same  allowance  to  district  delegates  to  the  same 
conventions,  whose  campaign  is  of  course  restricted  to  a  single 
congressional  district. 

The  Utah  law  of  191 7  not  only  set  limits  to  the  amounts  which 
candidates  may  spend,  but  went  further  and  restricted  the  ag- 
gregate disbursements  of  the  state  central  committee  to  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  for  each  vote  cast  in  the  state  for  all  guber- 
natorial candidates  in  the  last  preceding  general  election;  and  a 
similar  limitation  was  placed  upon  the  disbursements  of  county 
committees. 

Mention  should  be  made,  in  conclusion,  of  another  set  of  pro- 
visions commonly  found  in  state  laws  regulating  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures;  namely,  the  requirement  that  each 

party  committee  shall  elect  a  treasurer,  that  all 
Treasurers.      Contributions  and  expenditures  shall  be  made  through 

him,  and  that  he  shall  keep,  and,  in  some  states, 
publish,  a  complete  record  of  all  his  financial  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  campaign.  Sometimes,  as  in  New  Jersey,  every 
candidate,  before  receiving  or  disbursing  any  money,  is  required 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  these  computations  are  based  upon  the  vote 
actually  cast  in  the  presidential  election,  and  so  falls  far  below  the  number 
of  possible  voters  that  candidates  tried  to  reach.  If  these  were  reckoned 
in,  the  sum  allowed  per  voter  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
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to  appoint  a  "campaign  manager"  who  becomes  the  sole  au- 
thorized channel  of  contributions  and  expenditures.  All  funds 
collected  by  such  agents  must  be  deposited  in  some  national  or 
state  bank,  or  trust  company,  and  very  strict  regulations  gov- 
ern disbursements  from  such  deposits. 

But  the  states  have  not  been  alone  in  enacting  legislation  re- 
stricting or  regulating  the  use  of  money  in  political  campaigns; 
Congress,  too,  has  legislated  on  this  subject.  In  1910  an  act 
Th  A  f  f  ^^^  passed  which  imposed  a  definite  Hmit  to  the 
Congress,  amount  that  candidates  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
'^^°*  ate  and  House  of  Representatives  might  spend  in 

connection  with  their  nomination  and  election.  The  sum  per- 
mitted to  candidates  for  the  House  was  fixed  at  $5,000,  and 
to  senatorial  candidates,  at  $10,000.  Both  of  these  amounts, 
however,  were  exclusive  of  personal  expenses  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence, stationery  and  postage,  writing  or  printing  (except  in 
newspapers),  and  distributing  letters,  circulars,  and  posters, 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  services.  If,  however,  any  state 
law  fixed  a  smaller  sum  for  candidates  for  these  offices,  the  lower 
amount  was  to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  maximum  allowance, 
instead  of  the  sum  named  by  Congress.  The  national  law,  how- 
ever, did  not  restrict  the  amount  which  might  be  expended  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  by  others,  or  which  might  be  contributed 
to  the  funds  of  the  party;  and  perhaps  this  feature  compen- 
sates in  some  measure  for  the  allowance  of  only  $5,000  to  can- 
didates for  the  House,  a  sum  which  may  be  quite  adequate  in 
a  few  of  our  smallest  states,  but  which  spreads  out  very  thin 
in  the  more  populous  congressional  districts,  and  is  seemingly 
quite  indefensible  when  appHed  to  congressmen-at-large,  who 
deserve  as  large  an  allowance  as  senatorial  candidates. 

After  this  federal  law  had  been  in  force  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Newberry  case  (1921),!  so  far,  at  least,  as 

^Newberry  v.  U.  S.,  256  U.  S.  232  (1921);  41  Sup.  Ct.,  469. 

Truman  H.  Newberry  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  United  States  senator  in  the  Michigan  primaries  in  1918,  and  was  elected 
later  the  same  year.    In  November,  1919,  he  and  134  others  were  indicted 
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it  applies  to  the  primary  expenditures  of  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  unwilhng- 
Newberry  ness  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  court  to  regard  pri- 
mary campaigns  as  a  part  of  the  senatorial  elections, 
which  Congress  is  expressly  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to 
regulate.  The  court  also  stressed  the  point  that  the  act  had 
been  passed  before  the  adoption  of  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment, which  established  popular  election  of  senators.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  result  of  the  decision  and  of  the  pecuHar  way  in 
which  the  justices  divided  with  respect  to  these  two  points, 
leaves  it  greatly  in  doubt  at  the  present  time  whether  the  act 
is  still  valid  as  applied  to  candidates  for  the  House,  and  whether 
Congress  has  power,  by  virtue  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment, 
to  enact  a  new  law,  similar  in  character,  which  will  cover  sena- 
torial primary  campaigns.^ 

(4)  Experience  having  shown  that  laws  limiting  the  sources 
of  campaign  funds,  and  restricting  or  prohibiting  certain  ex- 

by  a  federal  grand  jury  on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  violating  the  federal 
law  restricting  primary-campaign  expenditures  of  senatorial  candidates  to 
the  $1,875  permitted  by  the  Michigan  law.  At  the  trial  in  1920,  the  evidence, 
and  admissions  of  Newberry,  showed  primary  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $195,000.  Newberry  set  up  the  defense  that  he  was  in  New  York 
City  throughout  the  primary  contest  and  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  in 
no  way  authorized  or  approved,  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit. 
The  trial  jury,  however,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Newberry  and 
sixteen  of  his  principal  lieutenants;  the  others  against  whom  indictments 
had  been  brought  were  discharged  on  one  legal  ground  or  another.  The 
court  sentenced  Newberry  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
and  a  fine  of  $10,000;  and  imposed  somewhat  less  severe  sentences  upon 
the  other  guilty  parties.  Newberry  carried  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which,  in  1921,  rendered  the  decision  mentioned  above. 
While  these  court  proceedings  were  pending,  Henry  Ford  was  actively 
contesting  Senator  Newberry's  right  to  his  seat  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections.  After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Senate  adopted  resolutions  permitting  Newberry  to  retain  his  seat  (January, 
1922).  These  resolutions  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  give  rise  to  wide-spread 
condemnation  of  those  who  voted  for  them,  and,  before  the  year  was  over, 
Senator  Newberry  found  occasion  to  resign  his  seat.  For  these  resolutions, 
see  Literary  Digest,  LXXIV,  January  28,  1922,  p.  15. 

•  For  a  summary  and  criticism  of  this  decision,  see  T.  R.  Powell,  Pol.  Sci. 
Qiiar.,  XXXVI,  472-476  (1921);  E.  S.  Corwin,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XVI, 
22-25  (1922). 
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penditures,  were  ineflfectual,  a  demand  arose  a  few  years  ago 
for  the  enactment  of  so-called  publicity  laws,  de- 
Laws.^^^^  signed  to  throw  open  to  public  scrutiny  the  sources 
of  campaign  contributions  and  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  expended.  Publicity  statutes  are  of  two  kinds:  those 
requiring  pubHcity  for  campaign  contributions  and  those  re- 
quiring publicity  for  campaign  expenditures.  About  half  the 
states  now  have  publicity  laws  appHcable  to  both  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  two  kinds  of  laws  may  be 
considered  together.  The  statutes  which  require  pubHcity  of 
contributions  are  aimed  primarily  to  check  the  secret  donations 
of  rich  individuals  or  corporations  made  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  in  return  special  favors  of  some  kind.  The  nature  and 
magnitude  of  such  contributions  were  brought  home  to  the 
public  during  the  progress  of  the  congressional  investigation  of 
the  sugar  trust  in  the  early  nineties,  and  even  more  forcibly 
during  the  investigation  of  the  great  life-insurance  companies 
in  New  York  in  1905. 

State  publicity  statutes  do  not  cover  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures made  in  connection  with  a  presidential  or  congres- 
sional campaign.  In  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Congress,  a  miUion 
dollars  might  be  spent  during  such  a  campaign  in  a  single  state 
having  a  most  stringent  pubHcity  law,  yet  the  committees  re- 
sponsible for  that  expenditure  could  not  be  made  to  render 
any  public  accounting  under  the  state  law.  Out  of  this  situa- 
tion arose  the  National  PubHcity  BiU  Organization, in  November, 
1905,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  pubHc  opinion  and  securing 
the  enactment,  by  Congress,  of  a  statute  which  should  require 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  all  federal  elections.  This  movement,  '' unlike 
almost  all  other  reform  movements,  has  had  its  origin  among 
politicians.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  contributed  to  campaign  funds, 
who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  most  important 
corporate  and  political  activities,  are  among  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  measure  tending  to  restrain  such  contribu- 
tions, especially  on  the  part  of  corporations."  ^ 

1  P.  Belmont,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXXX,  167  (1905). 
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The  work  done  by  this  organization  hastened  the  enactment 
of  the  federal  law  of  1907  prohibiting  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions. The  achievement  of  the  full  purpose  of  the  organization 
p  br  t  •  ^^^  ^^  P^^^  anticipated  and  in  part  promoted  by 
the  Campaign  the  action  of  both  great  parties  in  the  presidential 

^^  ■  campaign  of  1908.     In  that  year  the  Democratic 

candidate  for  the  presidency  and  the  managers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  campaign  voluntarily  announced  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  campaign  subscriptions  would  be  promptly  published; 
that  small  sums  would  be  solicited  from  individuals;  that  no 
sum  over  $10,000  would  be  accepted  from  any  single  individual; 
and  that  no  contributions  would  be  accepted  from  corporations. 
Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1908,  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committee  pubhshed  a  hst  of  contributors  up  to  that 
date;  and  daily  thereafter,  until  the  election,  pubhshed  similar 
hsts.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  this  display  of  political  virtue,  the 
Republican  national  committee  pubhcly  announced  that  it 
would  conduct  the  financial  side  of  its  campaign  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  provisions  of  the  stringent  New  York  State  cor- 
rupt practices  act,  and  that  it  would  pubhsh  not  only  a  list  of 
contributors  but  would  also  make  public  a  list  of  its  expenditures. 
Thereupon  the  Democratic  national  committee  announced  its 
intention  of  being  governed  in  its  financial  transactions  by  the 
same  statute.^  As  a  result  of  this  keen  and  unusual  competition 
in  political  virtue  the  campaign  funds  of  1908  were  tainted  by 
contributions  from  rich  individuals  and  corporations  seeking 
special  favors  in  a  far  less  degree  than  for  many  years.'^ 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  National  Pubhcity 
Bill  Organization  and  the  increasingly  strong  sentiment  favor- 
ing publicity  in  connection  with  federal  elections.  Congress  in 
P  ,     .  1910  passed  an  act^  requiring  the  fullest  pubhcity 

Publicity  for  both  Contributions  and  expenditures  made  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.    This  law  was  soon  followed  by  the  passage 

'J.  Daniels,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXXVIII,  430  (1908);  Outlook,  XCV,8  (1910). 
^  See  R.  C.  Brooks,  Corruption  in  American  Politics  and  Life,  233  ff.  (1910). 
•  Approved,  June  25,  1910. 
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of  an  act^  in  191 1  providing  for  the  fullest  publicity  of  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  representative  and  senator  in  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  their  nomination  as  well  as  election.  These  acts 
have  been  so  construed  as  to  require  publicity  for  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  presidential  campaigns.  They  require 
campaign  committees  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  receipts 
and  expenditures;  and  a  sworn  detailed  statement  of  contribu- 
tions received,  with  contributors'  names  and  the  objects  for 
which  the  money  has  been  spent,  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  secretary  of  the  Senate 
fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  election  and  every  sixth  day  there- 
after. Thirty  days  after  the  election  a  final  statement  must 
be  filed;  and  these  statements  are  open  for  inspection  and  pub- 
lication.2 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  movement  for  campaign  pub- 
licity are  thus  summarized  by  the  foremost  champion  of  pub- 
licity for  federal  elections:  "The  purchase  by  secret  campaign 

contributions  of  important  federal  offices,  at  home 
PubUcfty.       ^^^  abroad,  has  been  rendered  more  difficult,  and  a 

way  of  stopping  it  altogether  has  been  provided.  A 
check  has  been  put  upon  the  large  secret  contributions  of  cor- 
porations and  individuals,  with  the  understanding  that  politi- 
cal debts  are  thus  incurred  by  party  organizations.  Stockhold- 
ers and  policyholders  no  longer  helplessly  witness  the  expendi- 
ture of  corporate  funds  for  political  purposes.  Corporations 
and  candidates  are  protected  against  exactions  that  were  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  enormous  and  unnecessary  campaign 
expenditures  in  recent  years,  affording  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement to  corruption,  have  been  materially  diminished. 
It  is  now  the  accepted  opinion  that  a  contribution  to  a  political 
committee  has  no  right  to  secrecy.  The  false  conception  that 
in  respect  to  political  contributions  the  individual  has  the  right 
to  use  his  money  as  he  sees  fit  no  longer  exists  in  disregard  of 
long-estabKshed  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  money  in  elections. 

^Approved,  August  19,  1911. 

2  See  United  States  Compiled  Statutes  (1918),  §§  188-198. 
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It  is  now  admitted  that  campaign-fund  publicity  is  not  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  alleged  individual  rights,  and  that 
publicity  is  essential  to  determine  the  propriety  of  motives 
prompting  poUtical  contributions."  ^ 


QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  money  has  been  used  improperly 
in  elections,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text.     (See  Jenks.) 

2.  Vote-buying  in  New  York  City  and  State.     (See  Speed.) 

3.  Vote-buying  in  New  Jersey.     (See  Speed.) 

4.  Vote-buying  in  doubtful  states.     (See  Speed.) 

5.  The  extent  and  character  of  political  corruption  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  and  Vermilion  County,  Illinois. 

6.  Recent  violations  of  the  United  States  civil  service  act  in  the 
matter  of  political  assessment  of  office-holders.  (See  recent  Re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

7.  What  laws  exist  in  your  own  state  respecting  campaign  funds, 
including  assessment  of  office-holders?  How  are  they  enforced  or 
evaded  ? 

8.  Campaign  contributions  by  the  sugar  trust  and  the  New  York 
life-insurance  companies.  (See  Senate  Reports,  2d  session,  53d  Con- 
gress, X,  351  ff.;  and  New  York  Legislative  Insurance  Investigation 
Committee  Report,  VII,  300;  see  also  the  index,  p.  555.) 

9.  The  debate  in  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1908 
over  the  attempt  to  insert  a  publicity  plank  in  the  platform. 

10.  The  work  of  the  New  York  State  Publicity  Law  Organiza- 
tion and  the  National  Publicity  Law  Organization.    (See  Belmont.) 

11.  The  actual  operation  of  the  Oregon  method  of  restricting 
campaign  expenditures.     (See  Bourne.) 

12.  Political  corruption  in  England.     (See  Lowell,  I,  Porritt.) 

13.  Political  corruption  in  Canada.     (See  Fyfe.) 

14.  The  English  law  governing  corrupt  practices  in  elections. 
(See  Henry,  Lowell,  I.) 

15.  The  political  activity  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  time  of  President  Jackson.  (See  Catterall's  Second  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  C.  G.  Bowers,  Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period, 
(1923),  and  the  general  histories.) 

16.  Should  the  publication  of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures take  place  before  or  after  the  election  ?    (See  Brooks.) 

»P.  Belmont,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXXIX,  35  ff.  (1909). 
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17.  What  are  the  legal  agencies  for  the  repression  of  political  cor- 
ruption, especially  bribery,  and  the  obstacles  encountered?  (See 
McGovern.) 

18.  Is  it  a  mistake  to  penalize  both  the  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe- 
taker? How  do  "immunity"  laws  materially  assist  in  exposing  and 
punishing  bribery  at  the  polls  and  in  legislative  bodies?  (See 
McGovern.) 

19.  What  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  and  against  the  pay- 
ment of  national  campaign  expenses  by  the  federal  government,  as 
recommended  by  President  Roosevelt?  (See  Baldwin,  Brooks, 
Mackaye.) 

20.  The  details  of  the  federal  publicity  act  of  191 1.  See  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  62d  Congress,  ist  session,  25;  U.  S.  Compiled 
Statutes  (1918),  §§  188-198. 

21.  What  matters  are  covered  by  the  corrupt  practices  acts  of 
your  own  state  ?    How  might  those  acts  be  strengthened  ? 

22.  The  Penrose-Roosevelt-Archbold  controversy  over  campaign 
contributions  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  resulting 
Senate  investigation  (191 2)  of  campaign  contributions. 

23.  Summarize  the  findings  of  the  Senate  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections  which  investigated  expenditures  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  Senator  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin. 

24.  Make  a  list  of  the  important  contributors  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund  in  191 2  who  were  afterward  appointed  to  important 
federal  offices  by  President  Wilson.  (See  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  March  28,  191 5.) 

25.  Summarize  the  record  of  contributions  and  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  senatorial  campaign  of  1914. 
(See  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  December  4,  1914.) 

26.  Senatorial  investigation  of  the  j:ampaigh  fund  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  re-election  of  Senator  Penrose  in  Pennsylvania  in  1914. 
(See  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  January  7,  191 5.) 

27.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  election  frauds  and  trials, 
1914-15.     (See  Stimson.) 

28.  If  there  is  a  law  in  your  own  state  limiting  the  amounts  to 
be  expended  by  candidates,  how  large  a  legal  expenditure  per  voter 
is  possible  ? 

29.  How  large  a  sum  per  voter  may  senatorial  and  congressional 
candidates  in  your  state  spend  under  the  federal  laws  enacted  in 
1910-11 ? 

30.  Summarize  the  facts  and  the  court  decision  in  the  Newberry 
case  (1918-1922). 

31.  Criticisms  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  sustaining  Newberry 
in  1922. 
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32.  Preconvention  presidential  campaign  expenditures  in  1920 
and  their  effect  upon  various  candidacies. 

33.  The  allegations  of  Governor  Cox  respecting  the  size  of  the 
Republican  campaign  fund  in  1920,  and  their  refutation. 

34.  Summarize  the  testimony  of  the  most  prominent  party  offi- 
cials respecting  size  of  party  funds  and  methods  of  raising  money 
in  1920. 

35.  Republican  and  Democratic  congressional  campaign  funds 
in  1922. 

36.  Recent  campaign  expenditures  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
especially  in  New  York. 

37.  The  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  courts,  and  the  New  York  cor- 
rupt practices  law  in  1922-23. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SUFFRAGE   QUALIFICATIONS.      NEGRO    SUFFRAGE.      REGISTRATION 
SYSTEMS.     COMPULSORY  VOTING.      WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

Since  control  of  the  government  by  winning  elections  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  a  political  party,  a  treatise  on  practical  poli- 
tics should  include  a  discussion  of  a  few  topics  which  relate 
primarily  to  elections.  First  in  logical  order  is  the  topic  of  the 
suffrage,  or  the  qualifications  prerequisite  to  participation  in 
elections. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  the  suffrage.  According  to  one, 
it  is  viewed  as  a  sort  of  natural  right  of  man;  and  it  is  this 
conception  which  is  emphasized  in  practically  all  American 
legislation  on  the  subject.  According  to  the  other, 
Conceptions  the  Suffrage  is  looked  upon  not  as  a  right  but  as 
Suffrage  ^   privilege;  and    this  conception  is   the  one  em- 

phasized in  the  legislation  of  England  and  other 
European  countries.* 

Strictly  speaking,  no  country  has  universal  suffrage  for  all 
its  citizens;  indeed,  nowhere  are  the  terms  voter  and  citizen 
identical  in  meaning.  Native-born  women  and  children  in  any 
country  are  classed  as  its  citizens;  but  children  are  never  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  elections,  and  only  within  a  very  few  years 
have  the  leading  nations  enfranchised  their  adult  women  citizens. 

In  the  United  States  the  determination  of  who  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  was  left  wholly  to  the  states  until  1870.  In 
that  year  the  federal  Constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
hibit both  the  national  government  and  the  states 
tional  from  depriving  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 

mTlhe^States  ^^^  ^^8^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude — a  provision  then 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  former  slaves. 
This  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  con- 
ferring suffrage  upon  the  negro;   as  matter  of  fact  it  did  so 

^  See  Cydo.  Am.  Govt.,  Ill,  447. 
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only  indirectly,  by  prohibiting  the  states,  when  prescribing 
suffrage  qualifications,  from  discriminating  against  colored  per- 
sons on  the  three  grounds  specified.  For  haK  a  century  this 
amendment  remained  the  only  direct  restriction  upon  the  right 
of  the  several  states  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications.  But 
in  1920  a  further  restriction  was  added  by  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  which  indirectly  confers  the  suffrage  upon  adult 
women  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  prohibiting 
both  national  and  state  governments  from  denying  to  such 
persons  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  national  constitution  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  state  that  is  disposed  to  be  gener- 
ous to  the  point  of  prodigality,  from  conferring  the  right  to 
vote  upon  all  men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately,  and 
upon  aliens  as  well  as  upon  citizens.^  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cept for  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Fifteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Amendments,  there  is  nothing  in  the  national  constitu- 
tion to  prevent  a  state  from  restricting  the  right  to  vote  to  a 
comparatively  small  class — landowners,  certain  taxpayers,  or 
the  graduates  of  universities  or  professional  schools — thus 
creating  an  oHgarchical  government  under  repubHcan  forms. 
As  matter  of  fact  no  state  has  gone  to  either  extreme,  al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion the  states  were  much  less  generous  in  bestowing  the  suf- 
frage than  they  have  been  since  about  1830.  The  property 
qualifications  which  were  found  in  all  the  states  in  1789  have 
long  since  disappeared  except  in  one  or  two  states. 

The  constitution  of  each  state  sets  forth  the  qualifications 
which  its  voters  must  possess.  All  states  specify  (i)  that  voters 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  all  but  two  require  (2) 
that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Suffrage  Re-  (3)  A  certain  period  of  residence  within  the  state  is 
quiremen  s.  ^j^^  required,  this  period  commonly  being  one  year, 
and  never  less  than  three  months  (in  Maine),  nor  longer  than 

*  Only  two  states,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  now  permit  aliens  to  vote  who 
have  merely  declared  their  intention  to  become  naturalized.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  World  War  there  were  nine  such  states. 
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three  years  (in  Rhode  Island).  (4)  Somewhat  shorter  periods 
of  residence  within  the  voter's  home  county  and  election 
precinct,  commonly  three  months  and  thirty  days,  respec- 
tively, are  also  specified.  (5)  A  few  states  still  require  the 
ownership  of  a  small  amount  of  real  or  personal  property,  or 
the  payment  of  poll  or  property  taxes.  (6)  Nearly  half  the 
states  also  impose  some  sort  of  educational  or  literacy  test, 
under  which  a  person  otherwise  quahfied  to  vote  must  prove 
his  abihty  to  read,  or  to  read  and  write,  or  both  to  read 
and  "understand"  a  section  of  the  state  constitution.  Some- 
times, as  in  a  number  of  Southern  states,  voters  may  qualify 
under  either  the  property  (or  taxpaying)  or  the  Hteracy  test, 
but  are  not  required  to  meet  both.  Finally  (7)  the  laws  of  every 
state  prescribe  the  way  in  which  citizens  who  possess  these 
voting  qualifications  may  have  their  names  placed  upon  the 
official  voting-Hst  used  in  primaries  and  elections;  persons  who 
are  not  thus  "registered"  are  not  permitted  to  vote  unless  they 
are  able  to  meet  additional  requirements  designed  for  such  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Not  all  persons,  however,  who  happen  to  possess  all  the  fore- 
going qualifications  are  permitted  to  vote,  for  certain  classes 
in  all  states  are  deprived  of  the  suffrage,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  because  they  are  criminals,  paupers. 
Persons!  ^  ^^  insane.  Formerly,  absence  from  one's  usual  vot- 
ing-place on  the  day  of  an  election  likewise  had  the 
effect  of  temporarily  disfranchising  a  large  number  of  legal  voters. 
This  injustice,  however,  has  been  remedied  in  most  states  by 
the  recent  enactment  of  what  are  called  absent-voting  laws, 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

Two  or  three  of  the  suffrage  qualifications  enumerated  above 
seem  to  call  for  somewhat  more  extended  comment,  namely, 
educational  or  literacy  tests,  the  effect  of  these  and  other  re- 
quirements upon  negro  suffrage  in  the  South,  and  the  various 
systems  employed  in  preparing  voting-Hsts. 

Educational  r   \    a  i*j       r       j        ^-        i    ^     ^    • 

Tests.  v^J    oome  kind   of   educational   test   is   now  re- 

quired in  twenty-one  states.     In  some  states  this 
test  is  merely  the  proof  of  abiUty  to  read;  in  others,  it  is  the  proof 
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of  the  ability  to  reaxl  and  understand  and  also  of  the  ability  to 
write. 

The  first  educational  test  was  proposed  in  Connecticut  in 
1854  and  adopted  as  a  constitutional  amendment  in  1855,  dur- 
ing the  Know-Nothing  agitation  against  foreign  immigration. 
The  amendment  provided  that  every  person  should  "be  able  to 
read  any  article  of  the  Constitution  or  any  section  of  the  statutes 
of  this  state  before  being  admitted  as  an  elector."  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1857,  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing ability  to  read  the  Constitution  in  the  EngHsh  language  and 
to  write  one's  name.  Over  thirty  years  then  passed  before  the 
next  state,  Wyoming,  adopted  a  reading  qualification  (1889). 
Maine  soon  followed  (1891)  by  adopting  almost  verbatim  the 
Massachusetts  amendment  of  1857.  By  1924  nearly  half  the 
states  had  adopted  educational  qualifications  in  some  form, 
the  last  to  do  so  being  New  York  in  1921.1 

The  question  whether  educational  qualifications  for  the  suf- 
frage are  desirable  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  states  is 
one  which  has  been  debated  over  and  over.  One's  attitude  is 
likely  to  be  determined  by  one's  conception  of  the 
Arguments      suffrasre  as  a  right  or  a  privilege.    Those  who  regard 

for  and  .  °  .      ^^       ^  i  •         i  t 

Against  it  as  a  right  are  inclined  to  oppose  educational  quali- 

Tests^^^°^^  fications,  while  those  who  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  it  will  strongly  favor  educational  quahfi- 
cations  and  a  suffrage  restricted  in  other  ways.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  educational  qualifications  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  education  is  essential  to  intelli- 
gent voting.  Participation  in  government  is  "no  child's  play; 
it  calls  for  a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence,  with  the  power  to 

»See  G.  H.  Haynes,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XIII,  495  (1898);  Cyclo.  Amer. 
Govt.,  Ill,  445  ff.  The  popular  vote  in  New  York  on  the  literacy  amend- 
ment was  891,590  for,  and  627,042  against.  The  other  states  with  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  voting  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton. See  F.  G.  Crawford,  "The  New  York  State  Literacy  Test,"  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Rev.,  XVII,  260-263  (1923)- 
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learn  at  first  hand.  If  matters  of  the  gravest  moment  are  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
concern  that  the  individuals  who  make  up  that  majority  shall 
at  least  have  the  possibility  of  learning  for  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  questions  at  issue.  .  .  .  Integrity,  intelligence,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  disinterestedness,  a  consciousness  of  the 
citizen's  debt  to  the  state — these  are  the  qualities  of  a  good 
citizen.  It  is  with  the  prevalence  of  these  that  the  future  of 
democracy  rests.  They  may  all  be  present  without  the  ability 
to  read  or  write  .  .  .  yet  in  such  communities  as  our  own  the 
lack  of  such  ability  in  any  man  affords  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  in  him  some,  at  least,  of  these  qualities  are  wanting. 
The  educational  qualification  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
granting  of  the  suffrage  should  be  in  recognition  of  the  voter's 
having  reached  a  certain  plane  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment, rather  than  of  his  having  merely  filled  out  twenty-one 
years  of  existence.  The  man,  be  he  native  or  foreign  born,  who, 
amid  the  wealth  of  opportunity  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in 
America,  is  too  inert  to  win  for  himself  the  slight  intellectual 
attainments  which  this  test  requires,  by  that  very  fact  pro- 
claims his  low  and  unpatriotic  notion  of  citizenship  no  less 
clearly  than  does  the  coward  who  sneaks  away  to  avoid  the 
draft.  .  .  .  The  state  does  well  to  hold  its  suffrage  a  thing  of 
worth,  to  make  it  a  prize  to  be  sought  after — a  privilege  to 
which  the  incapable  may  not  aspire."  ^ 

Opponents  of  educational  qualifications  urge  that  such  re- 
strictions do  not  accompHsh  the  end  sought;  namely,  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  voters,  but  aim  simply  at  illiteracy;  and 
illiteracy,  it  is  urged,  is  no  proof  of  defective  character.  Edu- 
cational qualifications  are  also  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they 
deny  to  orderly,  law-abiding,  and  industrious  persons  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  government  which  they  are  compelled  to 
support  by  taxes.^ 

1  G.  H.  Haynes,  Pol  Set.  Quar.,  XIII,  495  ff.  (1898). 

2  In  the  Report  of  the  Illiteracy  Commission  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  (1924),  it  is  stated  that  there  are  4,931,905  illiterates  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  majority  of  whom  (3,168,165)  are  native-born.    The 
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(2)  Half  of  the  states  having  educational  voting  qualifications 

are  found  in  the  South,  and  their  adoption  there  has  not  been 

based  so  much  upon  the  conviction  that  ability  to  read  and 

write  is  essential  to  erood  citizenship  as  upon  the  per- 

SoUthera  .  ,  ,.  n-         ^  r  ^       ^ 

Literacy         ception  that  hteracy  tests  afford  a  means  of  exclud- 
^^^^'  ing  thousands  of  negroes  from  voting  without  violat- 

ing the  letter  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

Southern  voting  qualifications  have  been  so  much  criticised 
in  Northern  states  that  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  them 
seems  warranted  at  this  point.  Louisiana's  suffrage  laws  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  requirements  in  a  number 
of  other  states.  Under  the  constitution  of  1898  a  person  might 
estabHsh  his  right  to  vote  in  one  of  three  different  ways.  First 
he  might  quaHfy  by  demonstrating  his  ability  to  read  and 
write  in  making  written  appHcation  for  registration  in  the 
English  language  or  in  his  mother  tongue,  this  application  to 
be  "entirely  written,  dated,  and  signed  by  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  registration  officer,  or  his  deputy,  without  assistance  or 
suggestion  from  any  person  or  any  memorandum  whatever  ex- 
cept the  form  of  the  appHcation"  set  forth  in  the  constitution. ^ 
Under  the  second  method,  in  case  a  person  cannot  read  or  write, 
he  might  qualify  by  proving  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  taxes 
upon  property  in  Louisiana  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $300. 

foreign-bom  illiterates  are  mainly  found  in  the  urban,  and  the  native-bom 
in  the  rural,  sections  of  the  country.  Of  this  total  number,  4,333,111  are 
eligible  to  vote. 

^  Under  the  Louisiana  constitution  of  1921  an  applicant  for  registration 
must  also  prove  his  abiUty  "to  read  any  clause  in  this  constitution,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
thereof."  If  the  applicant  is  unable  to  read  and  write  he  may,  nevertheless, 
be  registered  "if  he  shall  be  a  person  of  good  character  and  reputation, 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  shall  be  able  to  understand  and  give  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  any  section  of  either  constitution  when  read  to  him  by 
the  registrar,  and  he  must  be  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  United  States  and  must  understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." Furthermore,  all  persons  under  sixty  years  of  age  are  required  to 
pay  a  poll  tax,  but  the  other  tax  or  property  requirements  have  been  abol- 
ished.   Article  VIII,  §  i,  (c),  (d),  and  §  2. 
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It  is  obvious  that  these  two  methods,  if  fairly  administered, 
would  have  excluded  not  only  illiterate  and  propertyless  negroes 
but  also  illiterate  and  propertyless  whites.  So  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  upon  the  white  voters  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
clude as  many  negroes  as  possible,  another  method  of  qualifying 
ior  the  suffrage  was  provided,  popularly  known  as  the  "grand- 
father clause."  Under  this  provision  white  persons  unable  to 
qualify  under  either  the  educational  or  property  tests  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  if  their  father  or  grandfather  had 
Clauses^  ^^  been  entitled  to  vote  on  or  before  January  i,  1867. 
The  period,  however,  during  which  this  third  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  suffrage  remained  open  was  less  than  a  year; 
and  thereafter  all  persons,  whether  white  or  black,  were  obliged 
to  comply  with  either  the  educational  or  the  property  test. 

Four  other  states,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Oklahoma  at  one  time  had  similar  grandfather  clauses.  In  the 
first  three  states,  they  remained  in  effect  only  a  comparatively 
short  time;  sufficient,  however,  as  in  Louisiana,  for  practically 
all  to  qualify  under  them  who  were  entitled  to  do  so.  In  Okla- 
homa, on  the  other  hand,  the  grandfather  clause  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  constitution  of  1907. 
This,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1914,  which  held  the  clause  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.^  At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  no  grandfather  clause  is  in  force. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  laws  are  concerned,  nowhere  in  the  South 

to-day  is  the  negro,  as  a  negro,  cut  off  from  the  ballot.^    Legally, 

any  negro  who  can  meet  the  comparatively  shght 

Administra-  •  .  .        ^         .-  i       i 

tion  of  the       requirements  as  to  education  or  property,  or  both, 

f  631?*^^°^^^     can  cast  his  ballot  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  white 

voters;  "legally  the  negro  is  essentially  the  pohtical 

equal  of  the  white  man."  ^    Most  of  the  Northern  criticism  of 


^  Guinn  and  Beale  v.  U.  S.,  238  U.  S.  347  (1914).  See  also  F.  G.  CafiFey, 
"Suffrage  Limitations  at  the  South,"  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XX,  53  (1905). 

2  Except  in  Texas  under  the  primary  law  passed  in  1923,  and  quoted 
above,  p.  86. 

3R.  S.  Baker,  Atlantic  Mo.,  CVI,  612  (1910). 
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Southern  suffrage  laws  is  in  reality  directed  against  the  methods 
used  in  applying  the  various  tests  when  negroes  present  them- 
selves for  registration.  However  reasonable  these  tests  may 
seem  in  theory,  in  practice  so  many  difficulties  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  negro  voters  that  only  those  who  have  an  extraordi- 
nary allowance  of  patience,  persistence,  intelligence,  and  money 
can  succeed  in  getting  their  names  on  the  voting  hst.  This  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  usually  so  framed  as  to 
make  everything  depend  upon  the  spirit  and  integrity  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  registration  machinery.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that,  through  undue  insistence  upon  techni- 
caUties,  registration  officers  regularly  employ  their  discretionary 
powers  to  disfranchise  many  negroes  who  undoubtedly  possess 
all  the  legal  qualifications.^ 

This  is  especially  likely  to  happen,  for  example,  in  a  state 
that  requires  a  voter  to  prove  his  abiHty  to  read  and  "under- 
stand" a  section  of  the  state  constitution:  it  is  easy  for  the  white 
election  officers,  who  are  often  as  ignorant  as  they  are  unscrupu- 
lous, to  assume  that  a  white  person  understands  what  he  reads, 
whereas  a  colored  person  is  usually  presumed  not  to  have  that 
understanding.  In  states  where  the  production  of  tax  receipts 
is  a  prerequisite  to  registration,  a  typical  practice  is  to  delay 
the  issuance  of  receipts  to  negroes,  or  to  question  their  regularity, 
long  enough  to  prevent  their  registration.  Another  practice  is 
to  separate  white  and  colored  appUcants  for  registration,  and 
so  long  as  whites  continue  to  come  no  colored  persons  are  regis- 
tered; and  usually  "closing  time"  conveniently  arrives  just  as 
the  last  white  person  has  registered.  Similarly,  ordinances  pro- 
hibiting the  assembling  of  white  and  colored  people  in  the  same 
public  places  are  at  times  used  to  prevent  the  registration  of  col- 
ored persons.  But,  unfortunately,  efforts  to  discourage  registra- 
tion and  voting  by  colored  citizens  do  not  always  stop  with  the 
comparatively  mild  practices  just  described.    Threats  of  injury 

'  For  an  instance  of  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  ignorant  white 
election  ofTicial  in  Virginia  in  the  case  of  a  white  citizen  who  held  a  doctor's 
degree  from  one  of  our  largest  Northern  universities,  see  T.  J.  Jones,  "The 
Power  of  the  Southern  Election  Registrar,"  Outlook,  LXXXVII,  529  (1907). 
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to  person  or  to  property  or  business  are  frequently  used  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  That  such  threats  are  not  idle  jests  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  astonishing  amount  of  violence  and  intimi- 
dation that  has  attended  elections  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
in  recent  years,  especially  in  1920,  when  the  enfranchisement  of 
negro  women  led  m^any  of  that  race  to  attempt  to  qualify. 
This  only  spurred  the  whites  to  more  desperate  measures  to 
prevent  the  white  vote  being  swamped  by  the  colored.^ 

Just  the  extent  to  which  adult  colored  citizens  are  disfran- 
chised by  one  or  another  of  the  practices  mentioned  above  can- 
not be  stated  in  precise  figures;  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that, 
taking  the  Southern  states  together,  less  than  ten 
Negro  per  cent  of  the  adult  negro  population  is  able  to  vote; 

Senr^^^^^^'  w^l^  i^  some  parts  of  the  South,  probably  not  more 
than  one  negro  in  a  hundred  actually  casts  a  ballot. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  negro  disfranchisement  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  following  facts:  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Kansas  have  approximately  the  same  population  and,  therefore, 
the  same  representation  in  Congress;  but  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1920  only  126,057  votes  were  cast  in  Louisiana,  and  82,492 
in  Mississippi,  while  in  Kansas  570,243  votes  were  polled.  Simi- 
larly, South  Carolina  and  Arkansas  have  about  the  same  popu- 
lation, but  only  66,442  votes  were  cast  in  the  former,  and 
183,637  in  the  latter;  while  in  Connecticut,  a  somewhat  smaller 
state,  364,027  votes  were  polled.^  Due  allowance  should,  of 
course,  be  made  for  the  fact  that  white  Democrats  do  not  go 
to  the  polls  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  states  where  there  is  a 
real  contest;  nevertheless,  the  main  explanation  of  these  dis- 
crepancies is  the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  one  way  or  another. 

Occasionally  an  attempt  is  made  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  the 

*  Further  facts  in  this  connection  may  be  learned  from  Disfranchisement 
of  Colored  Americans  in  the  Presidential  Election  of  ig20,  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

^  See  M.  Storey,  Problems  of  To-Day  (1920),  pp.  122-123.  I^  Mississippi 
more  than  half,  and  in  Louisiana  nearly  half,  the  population  is  colored. 
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repeal  of  state  laws  containing  educational  and  other  require- 
ments designed  to  exclude  negroes.     This  amend- 
oUhe*^  ment  provides  that  when  the  right  to  vote  is  denied 

Fourteenth  ^^  g^j^y  ^f  ^-j^g  male  inhabitants  of  a  state  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  any  way  abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  the  state.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
during  the  Reconstruction  period  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Southern  states  would  prefer  to  grant  full  suffrage  rights  to  the 
negro  rather  than  have  their  representation  in  Congress  re- 
duced. It  failed,  however,  to  accompHsh  its  original  purpose 
partly  because  the  language  of  the  amendment  is  so  broad  as 
to  involve  the  reduction  of  representation  in  Congress  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union  having  a  property,  educational,  or  tax  quali- 
fication, for  all  these  qualifications  inevitably  result  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  adult  persons  from  the 
franchise.  No  serious  attempt,  therefore,  has  been  made  to  en- 
force this  amendment  even  against  the  Southern  states,  although 
the  Republican  platform  has  at  different  times  declared  for  its 
enforcement.^  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertain- 
ing with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
excluded  from  voting  because  of  such  suffrage  qualifications 
are  so  great  that  this  part  of  the  amendment  has  remained  a 
dead  letter.^ 

(3)  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  repeated  references  have 

been  made  to  the  "registration"  of  voters  in  South- 

Syftems.^^^"    em  states.    The  requirement  that  each  voter  must 

not   only  possess    the  constitutional   quaUfications 

for  voting,  but  must  also  have  his  or  her  name  duly  inscribed 


•  For  example,  in  1904  and  1908. 

2  See  G.  H.  Haynes,  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XIII,  495  ff.  (1898);  A.  N.  Holcombe, 
State  Government  in  the  United  States  (1916),  pp.  148-150.  E.  G.  Murphy, 
"Shall  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Be  Enforced?"  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXXX, 
109-133  (1905)- 
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on  the  official  voting  list  used  on  primary  and  election  days,  is  a 
legal  provision  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Southern  election  laws; 
in  fact  it  is  found  in  the  laws  of  practically  all  the  states.  By 
thus  insisting  that  each  person's  right  to  vote  shall  be  determined 
in  advance  of  a  primary  or  an  election,  on  what  are  called  regis- 
tration days,  the  chance  of  troublesome  contests  arising  at  the 
polls  is  greatly  lessened,  and  an  additional  safeguard  is  provided 
against  repeating,  personation,  and  other  forms  of  fraud. 

The  preparation  of  these  voting  lists,  or  the  registration  of 
voters,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  commonly  supervised  by  some 
county  official  or  county  board,  such  as  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  or  county  supervisors,  although  in  large  cities, 
and  in  many  counties  as  well,  there  are  special  election  boards 
which  attend  to  such  matters.  But  the  actual  work  of  register- 
ing voters  is  generally  performed  at  the  precinct  poUing-places 
used  on  primary  and  election  days;  and  is  almost  always  en- 
trusted to  the  regular  bi-partisan  polHng-officials  of  the  pre- 
cinct who,  in  this  way,  are  supposed  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  quahfications  of  the  voters  likely  to  appear  before 
them  at  the  ensuing  primary  or  election.  Challengers  are  usually 
permitted  to  be  present  and  to  question  the  right  of  any  appli- 
cant to  register.  A  person  so  challenged  is  usually  put  under 
oath  and  examined  by  the  registration  officials  regarding  his 
eligibiHty.  From  their  decision  a  rejected  applicant  may  usually 
appeal  to  the  supervising  board  or  officer,  whose  decision  is 
usually  final,  although  an  appeal  to  the  courts  is  also  permitted. 
Most  states  have,  at  least  for  their  most  populous  places,  a 
system  of  personal  registration,  so-called  from  the  fact  that 
each  voter  must  appear  in  person  before  the  registration  officials 
and  prove  his  right  to  vote.  In  some  states  such 
Registration,  personal  registration  may  be  made  once  for  all ;  hav- 
ing once  estabHshed  his  right  to  vote,  the  voter 
knows  that  his  name  will  remain  on  the  voting  Hst  until  his  death, 
removal  from  the  district,  or  disquaHfication  from  some  other 
cause.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  always  removed  even 
under  those  circumstances;  and  the  absence  of  frequent  and 
thorough  revisions  of  voting  Usts  has  often  made  it  possible, 
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especially  in  cities,  for  floaters  and  repeaters  to  vote  in  large 
numbers  under  the  names  of  persons  who  have  died  or  moved 
awav.^ 


To  prevent  such  fraudulent  voting,  the  best  registration  sys- 
tems all  require  the  making  of  entirely  new  registration  lists  at 
short  intervals, — annually  or  once  in  two  or  four  years;  and 
provide  for  revising  such  Usts,  by  adding  or  striking  off  names, 
before  every  election.  These  periodical  registrations,  especially 
when  required  annually,  put  the  voters  to  a  good  deal  of  incon- 
venience; but  in  cities  of  any  size  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  for 
there  the  opportunities  for  fraudulent  voting  greatly  exceed 
those  in  rural  or  small  urban  communities.  City  voters  are 
therefore  commonly  obliged  to  appear  in  person  before  the  reg- 
istration officials  annually,  or  at  least,  biennially.  Two  or 
three  registration  days  are  usually  designated  by  law  before 
primaries  or  elections,  and  the  time  and  place  of  conducting 
the  registration  are  often  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  Voters 
who  are  unable  to  appear  upon  any  one  of  those  days  are  not 
permitted  to  vote  unless  they  "swear  in"  their  votes,  or  es- 
tablish their  right  to  vote  by  compliance  with  some  special 
formahties  on  primary  or  election  day.  In  a  number  of  states, 
such  absentees  are  now  permitted  to  register  by  mail. 

The  inconvenience  to  which  voters  are  put  when  required  to 
re-register  annually,  and  to  do  so  upon  one  of  two  or  three 
fixed  dates,  has  led  a  number  of  important  cities  to  estabUsh  a 

system  of  "permanent"  registration,^  under  which 
RegSiSfon.    ^  person  who  has  once  registered  is  relieved  of  the 

necessity  of  re-registering  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
reside  at  the  same  address.  New  voters  and  voters  who  move 
from  one  precinct  to  another  in  these  cities  are  permitted  to  re- 
register at  the  city  hall  or  at  some  other  central  office  at  practi- 
cally any  time  during  the  year,  at  their  own  convenience,  instead 

^  For  a  brief  description  of  conditions  in  Philadelphia  under  such  a  system, 
see  C.  R.  WoodrufT,  Annals,  XVII,  181  ff.  (1901). 

2  For  example,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Portland 
(Oregon).  For  a  brief  discussion  of  registration  methods  in  a  number  of 
important  cities,  see  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  A  Proposed  Sys- 
tem of  Registering  Voters,  etc.  (Pamphlet,  1923), 
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of  being  obliged  to  attend  to  the  matter  on  one  of  two  or  three 
specified  days. 

While  the  system  of  registration,  annually,  or  at  other  short 
intervals,  has  very  obvious  merits  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
cities,  there  is  perhaps  less  to  be  said  in  its  favor  when  applied 
to  cities  of  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  population. 
In  such  places,  the  election  officers  are  much  more  likely  to 
know  the  voters  in  their  precincts  than  is  true  in  larger  places, 
and  so  the  opportunity  for  successful  fraudulent  voting  is  almost 
wholly  absent.  To  require,  therefore,  the  annual  re-registering 
of  voters  under  such  circumstances,  seems  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome. It  is  even  claimed  by  some  that  the  annual  personal 
registration  system  everywhere  prevents  more  "independent'* 
voting,  on  the  whole,  than  "regular"  voting;  that  the  people 
who  do  not  register  are  mostly  from  the  class  who  would  vote 
independently  of  party  or  machine  influences.  The  party 
worker,  on  the  other  hand,  always  sees  to  it  that  the  "regulars," 
the  persons  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  vote  the  straight  party 
ticket,  are  registered  in  goodly  numbers. 

The  best  personal  registration  laws  require  the  applicant  to 
give  quite  detailed  information  concerning  himself,  all  of  which 
is  carefully  recorded  for  purposes  of  identification.  For  exam- 
j^  .  ,  pie,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  law  applicable 
Information  to  cities,  the  voter  must  give  the  registration  officers 
the  following  information:  name  in  full,  occupation, 
street  and  number  of  residence,  and  whether  he  is  a  lodger,  lessee, 
or  owner;  if  a  lodger  or  lessee  of  only  a  portion  of  the  house, 
the  location  or  number  of  the  room  or  floor;  the  length  of  resi- 
dence in  the  district  and  state;  location  of  the  house  from  which 
he  last  registered;  place  of  birth  and  production  of  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  if  an  alien;  evidence  of  the  payment  of  taxes;  per- 
sonal description,  color,  height,  age,  and  weight;  and  the  voter 
is  required  to  sign  his  name  in  the  registration  books,  if  able  to 
write.  If  unable  to  write,  he  must  answer  additional  questions 
under  oath.  The  signature  requirement  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory means  yet  devised  for  preventing  personation  of  voters, 
for  if  a  person  is  challenged  on  election  day,  he  is  required  to 
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write  his  signature  in  the  registration  books  opposite  that  of  the 
person  he  claims  to  be,  and  at  the  same  time  is  required  to  an- 
swer a  long  Ust  of  questions  the  answers  to  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  have  already  been  entered  in  the  regis- 
tration book  opposite  this  name.^  In  case  the  person  chal- 
lenged is  unable  to  write,  the  examination  under  oath  becomes 
still  more  searching. 

Any  personal  registration  system,  whether  annual  or  "per- 
manent," to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  preventing  fraudulent 
voting,  must  make  adequate  provisions  for  canvassing,  check- 
.  ,  ing,  revising,  and  purging  voting  Hsts  before  pri- 
Checkingof  maries  and  elections.  This  is  especially  true  of  our 
otmg  ists.  jg^j.ggg|.  cities,  where  the  need  for  that  sort  of  thing 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  "  the  effectiveness  of  any  registration  system  in  preventing 
fraud  is  measured  largely  by  the  thoroughness  and  honesty 
with  which  the  hsts  are  canvassed."  ^ 

The  canvassing  or  checking  methods  employed  in  different 
places  vary  greatly  both  in  form  and  in  effectiveness.  In  many 
smaller  places  httle  is  done  along  this  line,  and  the  voting  lists 
,,  ,    ,    ,     stand  from  year  to  year  with  only  such  slight  changes 

Methods  of  -^ 

Canvassing  made  as  chance  may  have  brought  to  the  attention 
or  Checking.  ^^  ^j^^  election  officers.  In  other  places  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  self-interest  of  party  organizations  as  the  prin- 
cipal guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  process  of  registration. 
Pohtical  committees  often  provide  at  their  own  expense  a  more 
or  less  thorough  canvass,  even  where  the  law  assigns  that  duty 
to  certain  pubHc  officials.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, and  some  other  cities,  the  canvassing  is  done  by  the 
police  department,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  satisfactory.    In 

*  Every  voter  should  be  required  to  sign  his  name  before  the  polling  ofl5- 
cials  on  election  or  primary  days  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  registering.  This 
is  now  required  in  New  York.  City,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  and  Los  Angeles. 

"^  In  the  Terre  Haute  election  fraud  trial  in  1Q15  one  witness  is  reported 
to  have  testified  to  the  frequent  registration  of  non-residents  and  of  dead 
men,  and  in  one  case  even  of  a  pet  dog;  and  on  election  day  these  fraudulent 
registrations  were  voted  on  by  hired  repeaters  and  thugs.  See  S.  C.  Stim- 
son,  "The  Terre  Haute  Election  Trial,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  V,  38  ff.  (1916). 
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the  cities  of  New  York  State  fraudulent  registration  and  voting 
were  checked  for  many  years  through  the  activities  of  a  state 
superintendent  of  elections  and  his  corps  of  deputies  distributed 
throughout  the  state.^  These  officials  were  empowered,  among 
other  things,  to  investigate  all  questions  relating  to  the  regis- 
tration of  voters,  to  arrest  all  persons  discovered  violating  the 
election  laws,  and  to  prepare  "challenge  lists"  for  use  in  the 
precincts  of  New  York  City  on  registration  and  election  days.^ 
The  Illinois  city  election  law,  in  force  in  Chicago  and  nine 
other  cities  in  that  state,  provides  for  an  elaborate  checking  sys- 
tem under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  election  commissioners, 
.  appointed  by  the  county  judge  and  having  entire 

Election  charge  of  the  election  machinery  in  those  cities. 
On  the  two  days  immediately  following  registration, 
the  two  election  clerks  in  each  precinct  are  required  to  go  in 
person  and  together  to  each  address  in  their  precinct  from  which 
any  person  has  been  registered,  and  to  ascertain  by  inquiry 
whether  the  person  registering  actually  resides  there.  If  their 
inquiries  do  not  positively  show  such  residence,  "suspect" 
notices  are  mailed  to,  or  left  at,  such  addresses,  requiring  the 
person  named  therein  to  appear  before  the  precinct  board  of 
registry  the  following  Saturday  night,  called  "revision  night," 
and  show  cause  why  his  name  should  not  be  erased  from  the 
registry  list.  Failure  to  appear  or  to  show  cause  results  in  the 
erasure  of  the  name.  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
registry  to  the  board  of  election  commissioners,  and  eventually 
to  the  county  court,  are  permitted.  Any  voter  may  also  appear 
before  the  precinct  board  of  registry  and,  under  oath,  apply  to 
have  any  name  erased  from  the  list  for  cause,  or  during  regis- 
tration hours  may  challenge  any  applicant  for  registration; 
whereupon  the  applicant  must  fill  out  and  sign  a  prescribed  affi- 
davit.   Keepers  of  lodging-houses  are  required  to  file  affidavits 

^  This  office  was  abolished  in  192 1  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  various 
local  election  boards. 

2  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  ingenious  "colonizing"  and  "re- 
peating" methods  employed  in  New  York 'City  a  few  years  ago,  see  E.  R. 
Finch,  "The  Fight  for  a  Clean  Ballot,"  Independent,  LXVIII,  1020  ff. 
(iQio). 
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giving  complete  lists  of  lodgers,  within  thirty  days  preceding  an 
election  or  primary.  These  affidavits  are  checked  over  against 
the  ward  and  precinct  registers.  If  discrepancies  appear,  suspect 
notices  are  issued  by  the  election  board,  and  erasures  may  fol- 
low on  the  next  revision  night.  The  law  also  provides  that  the 
clerk  of  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  county  shall  furnish  monthly 
to  the  board  of  election  commissioners  the  names  of  all  persons 
convicted  of  penitentiary  ofifences;  that  the  governor  shall  fur- 
nish the  names  of  all  persons  pardoned  by  him,  if  the  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  criminal  court;  and  that  the  health  de- 
partment shall  furnish  every  month  to  the  board  the  names  of 
all  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  that  have  died  during 
the  preceding  month.  The  election  board  classifies  such  names 
according  to  wards  and  precincts,  and  furnishes  each  precinct 
board  of  registry  a  printed  list  for  their  guidance  on  election  day. 
A  person  convicted  of  a  penitentiary  offence  cannot  vote;  a  per- 
son pardoned  is  restored  to  his  voting  rights. 

On  paper,  few  registration  laws  appear  more  ideal,  in  their 
canvassing  provisions,  than  the  Illinois  law  just  summarized. 
In  practice,  however,  it  has  proved  wholly  ineffective,  at  least 
It  ineffec  ^  Chicago.  "It  is  ridiculous,"  says  the  Chicago 
tiveness  in  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  "  to  expect  two  persons 
in  each  precinct — men  or  women — to  go  from  house 
to  house  and  verify  in  a  day  or  two,  for  five  dollars  each,  the 
residence  of  each  of  400  or  more  voters  in  such  precinct.  Such 
verification  is,  in  fact,  seldom  if  ever  had.  There  is  nothing 
thorough  or  systematic  about  the  canvass  as  now  made.  Sus- 
pect notices  are  predicated  upon  casual  inquiry  and  information. 
No  report  is  required  of  the  clerks  as  to  the  voters  whom,  pre- 
sumably, they  locate  at  the  addresses  given.  Under  the  pre- 
vailing practice,  even  where  the  clerks  are  honest,  the  names  of 
many  persons  not  entitled  to  vote  remain  on  the  fists.  And,  if 
the  clerks  are  dishonest,  they  may  pave  the  way  for  fraudulent 
voting  on  election  day  by  deliberately  failing  to  report  the  names 
of  persons  known  to  them. to  have  fraudulently  registered,  and 
of  persons  who  were  once  properly  registered  but  who,  because 
of  death,  removal,  or  otherwise,  are  no  longer  voters.    The  result 
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is  that  the  lists  are  not  purged  of  'dead'  names,  and  fraudulent 
voting  by  persons  who  impersonate  those  whose  names  remain 
improperly  on  the  register  reaches  considerable  proportions  in 
some  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
clerks,  in  collusion  and  as  a  political  trick,  to  send,  or  claim  that 
they  send,  suspect  notices  to  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 
If  the  person  thus  marked  for  a  notice  does  not  appear  at  the 
polling  place  on  the  Saturday  evening  named  and  estabhsh  his 
right  to  vote,  his  name  is  erased  from  the  register,  and  he  cannot 
vote  at  the  following  primary  or  election.  This  is  true  even 
though  he  failed  to  receive  a  notice.  And  failure  to  receive  a 
notice  may  be  due  to  none  having  been  sent,  to  deliberate  mis- 
direction, to  delayed  delivery  of  mail,  or  to  other  reasons."  ^ 
As  a  substitute  for  this  ineffective  system,  police  canvassing  is 
being  vigorously  urged  for  Chicago.^ 

Having  given  some  consideration  to  the  qualifications  which 
voters  must  possess  and  to  the  registration  requirements  which 
must  be  met,  one  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  how  many  voters 
there  are  in  the  entire  country,  what  proportion  actually  go  to 
the  polls,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  or  expedient  to  adopt  com- 
pulsory-voting laws  in  order  to  bring  more  voters  to  the 
polls. 

In  1920  there  were  about  61,000,000  persons,  all  told,  of 
voting  age  in  the  United  States,  including  nearly  29,500,000 
Possible  and  women and  nearly  31,500,000  men.  Deducting  6,500 ,- 
Actual  000  for   unnaturaHzed  foreigners,  ^  we  have  about 

Voters.  .,  ,  ,       r     ■, 

54,500,000  possible  voters;  and  of  these,  over  27,- 
600,000  are  men  and  over  26,700,000  women. 

^  A  Proposed  System  of  Registering  Voters,  etc.  (pamphlet,  1923),  pp.  15-16. 

^  One  of  the  essentials  of  an  effective  canvass  is  that  it  shall  be  made  by 
a  responsible  person  who  can  afterward  easily  be  located  and  held  account- 
able if  the  work  has  been  dishonestly  or  improperly  done.  The  police 
patrolman  is  such  a  person.    Ibid.,  10. 

3  Apparently  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  did  not  vote 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1896;  twenty-seven  per  cent  in  1900,  thirty- 
four  per  cent  in  1908,  and  thirty-two  per  cent  in  191 2.  In  1922  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  thirty  states  voted  for  representative 
in  Congress,  and  in  thirty-five  states  for  United  States  senator.  See  Nat. 
Mun.  Rev.,  XIII,  455,  (1924),  quoting  The  Budget. 
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The  large  and  increasing  percentage  ^  of  voters  who  stay  away 
from  the  polls  is  a  phenomenon  common  aUke  to  presidential, 
state,  and  local  elections.  In  1920,  when  there  were  approxi- 
mately 54,000,000  possible  voters,  less  than  27,000,000,  or  not 
quite  one  half,  voted  for  president.  In  an  ordinary  general  elec- 
tion in  Northern  and  Western  states,  in  off-years,  the  ''stay-at- 
home"  vote,  under  normal  circumstances,  has  been  estimated 
at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  registered  vote; 
while  at  special  and  local  elections  the  proportion  is  probably 
greater.  Southern  states  ordinarily  register  a  lower  proportion 
of  voters  in  general  elections  than  is  usual  elsewhere,  because 
they  are  one-party  states,  and  a  Democratic  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  election;  so  the  real  contest,  if  any,  in  those 
states  occurs  in  the  primary;  and  this  fact,  along  with  negro 
disfranchisement,  accounts  for  the  slim  showing  at  election 
time. 

To  reduce  this  margin  of  non-voters  compulsory  voting  has 
been  advocated  from  time  to  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War,  such  laws  were  in  force  in  six  Austrian  provinces 

for  the  election  of  members  of  the  provincial  legis- 
Vodng  Sws:  lature,  where  a  fine  was  imposed  for  failure  to  vote 
Countries       without  reasonable  excuse;  in  New  Zealand,  where 

failure  to  vote  deprived  a  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  next  election;  in  five  Swiss  cantons,  where  small  fines  are 
imposed;  and  in  Spain,  where,  since  1908,  the  names  of  delin- 
quents have  been  pubUshed  as  a  mark  of  censure,  accompanied 
by  a  two  per  cent  increase  in  the  voter's  taxes,  or  a  reduction 
of  one  per  cent  in  the  salary  of  an  office-holder.  For  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence,  the  voter  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  hold 
public  office  in  the  future.  Belgium,  too,  has  long  had  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  voting  with  the  penalty  ranging  from  repri- 
mand and  a  small  fine  for  the  first  offence  to  a  larger  fine  and 
disfranchisement  for  the  fourth  offence  within  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.     More  recently,  compulsory-voting  laws  have  appeared 

*  To  arrive  at  the  total  number  of  eligible  voters  further  deductions  ought 
to  be  made  for  those  disqualified  for  other  reasons  than  alienage;  but  the 
exact  number  of  such  persons  cannot  be  stated  definitely. 
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in  Tasmania,  Mexico,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Denmark,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. ^ 

A  few  attempts  at  compulsory  voting  have  also  been  made 
in  this  country,  the  most  notable,  perhaps,  being  that  in 
Kansas  City.  The  charter  of  that  city,  in  the  early  nineties,  au- 
thorized the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax  upon  all  males 
States.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  exempted  all 
those  who  voted  at  the  general  city  election  occur- 
ring in  the  years  in  which  the  tax  might  be  levied.  The  first 
tax  was  levied  in  1890,  but  six  years  later  the  Missouri  supreme 
court  declared  the  charter  provision  unconstitutional  because, 
in  part,  of  the  clause  of  the  state  constitution  which  prohibited 
any  interference  with  "  the  free  exercise  "  of  the  right  of  suffrage.^ 
The  constitutions  of  North  Dakota  and  Massachusetts  authorize 
the  enactment  of  compulsory-voting  laws,  but  neither  of  these 
states  has  yet  enacted  such  a  law.  An  effort  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Oregon  constitution  in 
1920  was  unsuccessful. 3 

The  advocates  of  compulsory  voting  base  their  arguments 
mainly  upon  three  assumptions:  (i)  that  voting  is  not  simply  a 
privilege  and  a  moral  duty,  but  is  a  public  trust  and  a  legally 
enforceable  duty.    This  is  vigorously  controverted 
for  by  opponents.     (2)  It  is  assumed  that  the  great 

Votmg^^^'^  majority  of  non-voters  belong  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  classes,  whose  participation  in 
primaries  and  elections  in  greater  numbers  would  tend  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  candidates  and  elevate  the  tone  of  elec- 
tion contests.  This  contention  finds  some  support  in  an  analysis 
of  the  Philadelphia  vote  some  years  ago  by  the  Municipal 
League,  which  showed  that  the  number  of  absentees  was  great- 
est in  precincts  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  respectable  and  intelli- 

^  Professor  Joseph  Barthelemy,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  has  recently  pubhshed  an  elaborate  report  on  the  operation  of 
compulsory  voting  laws  in  various  countries,  reprinted  in  Revue  du  Droit 
Public  et  de  la  Science  Politique,  January,  1923,  p.  loi  ff. 

2  Kansas  City  v.  Whipple,  136  Mo.,  475  (1896). 

3  See  J.  D.  Barnett,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XV,  265-266  (1921). 
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gent  classes,  the  so-called  "better  element."  *  On  the  other 
hand,  more  recent  (1913)  intensive  investigations  of  non- voters 
in  four  typical  precincts  in  Columbus  and  three  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  brought  somewhat  different  results.  In  Columbus  the 
"better"  precincts  showed  12.6  per  cent  and  19.4  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, of  unregistered  voters;  in  the  slum  precincts  they 
numbered  24  per  cent  and  32  per  cent  respectively.  In  the 
better  precincts  19  per  cent  and  22  per  cent,  respectively, 
did  not  vote,  while  the  slum  precincts  showed  35  per  cent  and 
45  per  cent,  respectively,  of  non-voters.  In  Cincinnati,  the  per- 
centage who  did  not  register  in  the  slum  district  was  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  better  precincts,  while  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  did  not  vote  was  about  twice  as  great.^ 
These  facts  tend  to  estabhsh  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as 
these  two  cities  at  least  are  concerned,  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  non-voters  came  from  the  ignorant  and  vicious  classes 
than  from  the  intelligent  and  respectable  classes,  and  tend  to 
weaken  generalizations  based  upon  the  earlier  Philadelphia 
investigation. 

It  is  also  generally  assumed  (3)  that  abstention  from  voting 
is  mainly  due  to  indifference.  Unfortunately,  no  statistics  exist 
which  warrant  a  positive  mathematical  assertion  on  this  point 
either  way.  When,  however,  due  allowance  is  made  for  those 
who  are  kept  away  from  the  polls  by  reason  of  their  occupations, 
for  example,  travelling  salesmen  or  representatives  of  business 
houses,  federal  employees,  students  at  colleges  and  universities, 
railway  and  steamship  employees,  sailors  and  fishermen,  per- 
sons in  the  theatrical  profession,  and  contractors  and  laborers 
employed  at  some  distance  from  home;  also  for  persons  pre- 
vented from  voting  by  sickness,  old  age,  physical  disability,  in- 
clement weather;  and  for  those  who  are  called  away  from  home 

'See  P.  Deeter,  Prize  Essay  on  Compulsory  Voting  (1902),  pp.  18-19. 
For  the  result  of  a  recent  (1924)  inquiry  addressed  to  300  precinct  oflScials 
and  6,000  other  persons  (4,000  women  and  2,000  men)  in  Chicago,  see 
C.  E.  Merriam  and  H.  F.  Gosnold,  Non-Voting:  Causes  and  Methods  of 
Control  (1924). 

2  W.  T.  Donaldson,  "Compulsory  Voting,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  IV,  460-465 

(1915)- 
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by  the  death  of  near  relatives  or  friends,  as  well  as  by  unfore- 
seen business  developments — when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
such  justifiable  absenteeism,  the  proportion  of  those  who  fail 
to  vote  from  sheer  indifference  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
much  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed.^  It  is  open  to  grave 
doubt  whether  a  law  compelling  this  small  indifferent  class  to 
vote  would  result  in  any  appreciable  improvement  in  political 
conditions.  Very  serious  practical  difficulties  would  also  arise 
in  the  attempt  to  enforce  any  really  effective  compulsory-voting 
law,  all  of  which  may  be  avoided,  and  the  vote  of  the  non-in- 
different absentees  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  secured,  by 
perfecting  the  absent-voting  legislation  which  is  now  found  in 
one  form  or  another  in  practically  all  states. 

The  most  noteworthy  development  in  connection  with  the 
suffrage  in  recent  years,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
has  been  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  adoption  of 

national  woman  suffrage  in  this  country  in  1920. 
Suffrage.         Before  that  event,  women  had  been  granted  equal 

voting  rights  with  men  in  fifteen  states;^  and  par- 
tial, suffrage,  e.  g.,  for  presidential  electors  or  for  statutory  state 
and  local  officers,  in  a  number  of  others.  It  was  not  until  1916, 
In  the  however,  that  woman  suffrage  figured  prominently 

Campaign       in  a  presidential  campaign.    In  that  year,  the  Re- 

Of  1916.  1  ,.  -r^  .  1   T^  .  .  , 

publican.  Democratic,  and  Progressive  national  con- 
ventions all  adopted  platforms  expressing  more  or  less  emphatic 
approval  of  the  extension  of  woman  suffrage,  if  not  by  national 
law,  at  least  by  separate  state  action.  Immediately  after  the 
conventions  adjourned,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Republican  presiden- 

^  Further  deductions  should  also  be  made  for  persons  disqualified  by 
various  state  laws,  e.  g.,  paupers,  convicts  in  prison,  those  who  have  failed 
to  pay  their  taxes  where  that  is  a  prerequisite,  the  illiterates  where  educa- 
tional tests  are  in  force,  new  arrivals  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  residence 
requirement,  the  insane  and  mentally  defective,  and  negroes  in  the  Southern 
states. 

'^  These  states  were  Wyoming  (1869),  Colorado  (1893),  Utah  (1895), 
Idaho  (1896),  Washington  (1910),  Cahfomia  (1911),  Kansas,  Arizona,  and 
Oregon  (1912),  Montana  and  Nevada  (1914),  New  York  (1917),  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  (19 18).  Alaska  had  also  granted  equal  suf- 
frage to  women  in  19 13. 
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tial  nominee,  came  out  unequivocally  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution.  This 
declaration,  in  striking  contrast  to  President  Wilson's  attitude 
at  that  time,  resulted  in  the  formal  endorsement  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  by  the  newly  formed  National  Woman's  party, 
followed  by  a  vigorous  campaign  to  enlist  women  voters  in  the 
suffrage  states  in  support  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Apparently  these 
efforts  met  with  only  indifferent  success,  however,  for  ten  of 
the  eleven  woman-suffrage  states  were  carried  by  President 
Wilson  in  the  election  which  followed.^ 

The  prominent  part  played  by  women  everywhere  during  the 
World  War  hastened  the  final  achievement  of  national  woman 
suffrage  in  this  country,  and  in  England  as  well.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  19 19,  the  Senate,  by  a  narrow  margin,  gave  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
federal  Constitution,  which  had  repeatedly  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  large  majorities.^  The  ratification  of  this, 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  in  August,  1920,  enabled  all  women 
who  possessed  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  their  respective 
states  to  vote  for  president  and  vice-president  at  the  election 
held  the  following  November. 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  Suffrage  qualifications  in  the  American  colonies.  (See  Beard, 
Bishop,  Lalor,  III,  and  McKinley.) 

2.  History  of  the  disappearance  of  property  qualifications  for 
the  suffrage.  (See  Beard,  Lalor,  and  the  general  histories  of  the 
United  States.) 

3.  The  present  law  governing  naturalization  and  the  defects  of 
the  old  law  which  have  been  remedied.     (See  Strong,  Ellerbe.) 

4.  The  regulations  affecting  the  suffrage  in  the  dependencies  of 
the  United  States.     (See  Burch.) 

5.  Describe  in  detail  the  steps  which  a  person  must  take  in  order 
to  get  his  name  upon  the  voting-list  in  your  own  state. 

6.  The  registration  law  before  the  New  York  legislature  in  1840 
and  Governor  Seward's  veto  message.  (See  Seward's  Autobiography 
and  other  biographies  of  Seward.) 

*  See  Literary  Digest,  LIII,  444  (1916). 

'  This  is  commonly  called  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 
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7.  The  extent  and  methods  of  fraudulent  registration  in  New 
York  City.     (See  Finch.) 

8.  Registration  frauds  in  Philadelphia  before  the  personal- 
registration  law  of  1906.     (See  Woodruff.) 

9.  The  actual  effect  of  educational  and  property  qualifications 
upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  negro  vote.  (See  Haynes,  Baker, 
Rose.) 

10.  With  Hart's  essay  on  ^'The  Exercise  of  the  Suffrage"  as  a 
guide,  estimate  from  the  census  reports  the  number  of  legal  and 
actual  voters  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  your  own  state,  in 
the  presidential  elections  of  191 2,  1916,  and  1920;  and  also  the 
probable  number  of  indifferent  voters. 

11.  State  all  the  arguments  you  can  for  and  against  compulsory 
voting.     (See  Hart,  Holls,  Deeter.) 

1 2 .  State  all  the  arguments  you  can  for  and  against  woman  suffrage. 

13.  Show  that  the  woman-suffrage  movement  gained  great  head- 
way in  the  United  States,  1910-1920. 

14.  The  woman-suffrage  movement  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  decade. 

15.  Woman  suffrage  and  its  operation  in  New  Zealand.  (See 
Kennedy.) 

16.  Woman  suffrage  and  its  operation  in  Finland. 

17.  What  is  ** multiple"  or  ''plural"  voting  in  England,  and  how 
does  it  affect  the  two  principal  parties  ?  (See  Lowell's  The  Govern- 
ment of  England.) 

18.  What  are  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
ducing a  state's  representation  in  Congress  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ? 

19.  The  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Okla- 
homa grandfather  clause.  (See  Guinn  and  Beale  v.  U.  S.,  238  U.  S., 
347.) 

20.  How  are  registration  boards  appointed?  What  are  their 
functions  ? 

21.  History  of  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women  in  Illinois 
in  1913. 

22.  Effects  of  woman  suffrage  upon  political  conditions  in  Chi- 
cago.   (See  Abbott,  Eckert.) 

23.  How  many  and  what  elective  offices  are  held  by  women,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  reports?    (See  Campbell.) 

24.  What  political  and  social  reforms  may  fairly  be  credited  to 
granting  the  suffrage  to  women?    (See  Creel.) 

25.  Has  the  adoption  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  giving  suf- 
frage to  women  complicated  the  negro  problem  of  the  South  ? 
(See  Weed.) 
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26.  How  did  the  proposed  Shafroth-Palmer  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  differ  from  the  "Susan  B.  Anthony  amend- 
ment"? 

27.  Attitude  of  President  Wilson  and  Congress  toward  woman 
suffrage,  1913-1916.    (See  American  Year  Book,  Seawell.) 

28.  The  National  Woman's  party  in  the  campaign  of  1916.  (See 
Literary  Digest.) 

29.  Methods,  purposes  and  constitution  of  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

30.  What  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  of 
voting  age  are  classed  as  illiterate? 

31.  Make  out  as  strong  a  case  as  you  can  for  and  against  an  edu- 
cational test  for  voting. 

32.  How  are  the  literacy  tests  for  voting  administered  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  other  states? 

7,^.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  methods  employed  in  Southern  states 
to  disfranchise  negroes. 

34.  Write  a  brief  history  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of 
elections  in  New  York,  explaining  the  work  done  by  the  office 
and  why  the  office  was  abolished. 

35.  Why  are  British  women  more  successful  than  American  in 
being  elected  to  public  offices,  especially  legislative  bodies?  (See 
Martin.) 

36.  Is  it  fair  or  unfair  to  say  that  national  woman  suffrage  has 
proved  a  failure  in  the  United  States?  (See  Literary  Digest,  Mad- 
den, Russell.) 

37.  How  do  men  and  women  compare  in  absenteeism  from  the 
polls  at  primaries  and  elections? 

38.  Compare  the  number  of  persons  who  fail  ^o  vote  in  different 
states  and  by  geographical  sections. 

39.  The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  National  Get-out-the-Vote 
Club,  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1924.  (See  New  York 
Times,  July  27,  1924,  and  Literary  Digest.) 


CHAPTER  XIII 

ELECTION  OFFICERS.  BALLOTS.  VOTING-MACHINES.  ABSENT- 
VOTING  LAWS.  NON-PARTISAN  ELECTIONS.  THE  SHORT  BAL- 
LOT. PREFERENTIAL  VOTING.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESEN- 
TATION 

Probably  no  kind  of  reading  matter  is  more  repellent  to  the 
average  citizen  than  our  election  laws.  They  are  always  phrased 
with  the  traditional  circumlocutions  which  make  reading  both 

slow  and  difficult.  They  include,  moreover,  an  in- 
orstudying  tricate  maze  of  minute  regulations  applying  to 
Laws^°"  every  stage  of  the  nomination  and  election  process, 

dealing  with  matters  of  which  the  voter  is  but  dimly 
conscious,  if  aware  at  all,  when  he  votes  once  or  twice  a  year. 
These  two  characteristics  combine  to  make  the  election  laws 
of  most  states  rather  bulky  volumes,  and  few  citizens  ever  have 
the  courage  to  study  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  character  and  the  detailed  provisions 
of  our  election  codes  are  matters  of  vital  importance,  for  the 
ballot-box  is  about  the  only  point  of  direct  contact  between 
the  great  majority  of  citizens  and  their  government.  However 
virtuous,  public-spirited,  conscientious,  and  well-intentioned  a 
voter  may  be  when  he  goes  to  the  polls,  these  good  qualities  or 
intentions  may  be  neutralized,  even  nullified,  by  poorly  drawn 
and  inadequate  election  laws,  or  by  dishonest  or  incompetent 
election  officers,  or  by  a  long  and  confusing  ballot.  Such  unin- 
spiring details,  therefore,  as  the  form  of  the  ballot,  the  choice, 
qualifications,  and  duties  of  election  officers,  in  fact,  the  provi- 
sions of  election  laws  generally,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  super- 
ciliously as  the  "mere  mechanics''  of  popular  government,  for 
they  are  matters  which  pertain  to  the  very  essence  of  demo- 
cratic government.* 
The  main  points  covered  by  election  laws  can  best  be  ex- 

^See  "Outline  of  an  Improved  Method  of  Conducting  Elections," iVa/. 
Mufu  Rev,,  IX,  603-616  (192 1). 
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plained  by  describing  the  work  of  the  various  election  ofl&cers. 
The  term  "election  officers,"  broadly  interpreted,  covers  three 
classes  of  ofl&cials:  (i)  those  in  charge  of  the  prepa- 
Officers"  rations  for  elections;  (2)  those  in  charge  of  polling- 

places  during  elections;  and  (3)  canvassing  and 
returning  officials. 

Included  in  the  first  class  are  (a)  the  officials  who  have  charge 
of  the  registration  or  enrolment  of  voters  previous  to  primaries 
and  elections;  and  (b)  the  officials  who  designate  the  polling- 
.  places,   mark  out   the   election  precincts,   appoint 

Charge  of  polling  officials,  prepare  and  distribute  sample  and 
for^PrSiariS  official  ballots  and  cards  of  instruction  to  voters, 
^^ ,.  and  advertise  the  time  and  place  of  primaries  and 

Elections.  ^  .  . 

elections;  and  also  provide  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  poUing-places.  In  the  case  of  general  elections,  these 
preliminaries,  except  the  registration  of  voters,  are  commonly 
attended  to  by  county  officials,^  e.  ^.,  boards  of  county  super- 
visors or  commissioners,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  IlHnois,  California, 
and  numerous  other  states.  Outside  of  New  York  City  each 
county  board  in  New  York  is  required  to  appoint  a  county  board 
of  election  commissioners,  and  a  similar  practice  is  found  in 
other  states.  In  a  number  of  commonwealths  state  election 
boards  have  more  or  less  general  supervision  over  all  matters 
connected  with  primaries  and  elections.  For  large  cities,  special 
election  boards,  operating  independently  of  other  local  election 
authorities,  are  frequently  found.  In  New  York  City  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  bipartisan  board,  consisting  of  four  commissioners 
of  election,  appointed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  ha\ing 
jurisdiction  over  all  elections  held  in  the  five  counties  com- 
prised in  the  city.  It  is  an  entirely  independent  body,  not 
correlated  in  any  way  with  any  county  department.  In  Illinois 
an  optional  "city  elections  act,"  passed  in  1885,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  city  boards  of  election  commissioners  by  the 
county  judge.  The  act  applies  only  to  Chicago  and  nine  other 
cities  which  have  accepted  it;  but  in  those  cities,  the  county  or 
city  authorities  have  no  direct  connection  with  preparations  for, 

^  In  purely  local  elections  it  is  customary  to  have  these  preliminaries 
looked  after  by  some  local  board  or  official. 
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or  conduct  of,  elections,  such  matters  falling  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  election  boards.  In  San  Francisco  there  is  a 
board  of  five,  representing  three  political  parties,  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  St.  Louis  has  a  "non-partisan"  board  of  four 
members,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  senate.  Detroit,  under  a  recent  charter  amend- 
ment, has  a  commission  consisting  of  the  city  clerk,  corporation 
counsel,  president  of  the  civil  service  commission,  the  recorder, 
and  the  senior  police  justice,  who,  ex  officioy  serve  as  election 
commissioners  without  pay.  In  Omaha,  under  a  compara- 
tively recent  (1913)  statute,  the  management  of  elections,  in- 
cluding prehminaries,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
election  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years, 
subject  to  removal  at  any  time  for  cause. 

Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  preparing 
for  a  general  election  in  a  large  city,  or  even  in  a  populous 
county.  Some  idea  of  the  task,  however,  may  be  obtained 
p.     .  from  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  board 

Supplies  in  of  election  commissioners.  For  the  year  1924  these 
^^^*  commissioners  had  to  provide  2,121  polling-places; 
mark  out  the  boundaries  of  an  equal  number  of  election 
precincts;  appoint  and  pay  over  10,600  polling  officials;  make 
arrangements  for  storing,  hauling,  and  setting  up  over  12,500 
polling-booths  and  curtains,  3,500  ballot-boxes,  10,000  canvas 
ballot-boxes,  and  2,500  guard-rails;  prepare  and  distribute  7,500 
registration  books,  15,000  poll-books,  25,000  tally-sheets,  20,000 
statements  of  votes,  75,000  cards  of  instructions  to  voters, 
2,600,000  printed  lists  of  registered  voters,  5,000,000  registration 
slips,  200  other  printed  forms  ranging  in  number  from  5,000  to 
500,000,  besides  14,000,000  ballots.  In  addition,  the  following 
supplies  had  to  be  purchased  and  distributed:  2,000  pounds  of 
sealing-wax,  750  gross  of  pencils,  700  gross  of  penholders,  1,000 
gross  of  pens,  10,500  pounds  of  wax  candles,  500  gross  bottles 
of  ink,  and  50,000  register  seals.^    The  awarding  of  contracts  for 

^  In  New  York  City  in  1922  the  number  of  polling-places  was  2,810,  and 
the  number  of  ballots  printed  was  5,700,000.  The  official  specifications  for 
election  supplies  of  all  kinds  include  about  400  separate  items,  filling  more 
than  twenty  printed  pages  6  by  8  inches. 
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printing  ballots,  etc.,  and  for  other  election  supplies  is  a  form 
of  patronage  the  importance  of  which  is  well  appreciated  by 
local  politicians  all  over  the  country;  hence  there  is  usually  a 
warm  contest  in  Chicago  every  four  years  over  the  election  of 
the  county  judge,  who  largely  controls  this  patronage  through 
his  power  to  appoint  the  board  of  election  commissioners. 
The  second  class  of  election  officers  comprises  the  officials  in 

charge  of  polHng-places.  The  number,  titles,  terms, 
Offidals.         ^^^  methods  of  selecting  these  officials  vary  a  good 

deal  from  state  to  state,  but  they  are  almost  always 
selected  by  appointment  rather  than  by  popular  election,  and 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.     In  New  York  State  one  finds  in  every 

election  precinct  four  inspectors  of  election,  two 
York!^  poll-clerks  and  two  ballot-clerks,  divided  equally 

between  the  two  principal  parties.  In  New  York 
City  these  officials  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  elections,^ 
but  in  other  cities  by  the  mayor,  from  nominations  made  by 
the  local  Republican  and  Democratic  committees.    In  the  ten 

lUinois  cities  under  the  city  elections  act  there  are 

three  judges  and  two  clerks  in  each  polling-place, 
appointed  by  the  board  of  election  commissioners.  In  Chicago 
two  judges  and  one  clerk  represent  the  majority  party  and  one 
judge  and  one  clerk  the  minority  party  in  each  even-numbered 
precinct,  while  in  odd-numbered  precincts  this  apportionment 
is  reversed.  In  other  Illinois  cities  the  polling  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  council  for  local  elections,  and  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  or  supervisors  for  other  elections.    In 

each    election   precinct   in    Cahfornia    there    is   a 

''board  of  election,"  consisting  of  an  inspector,  two 
judges,  and  three  clerks  divided  equally  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal parties,  and  appointed  by  the  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners in  San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere  by  the  county  board 
of  supervisors. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  very  few  states  in  which  polling 
officials  are  selected  by  popular  vote.    In  each  election  district 
or  precinct  there  is  a  "district  election  board"  consisting  of 
*  In  New  York  City  52,141  polling  ofl&cials  were  appointed  in  1918. 
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one  judge  and  two  inspectors.  Each  voter  is  permitted  to  vote 
for  one  candidate  for  judge  and  one  candidate  for  inspector 

only,  the  candidate  having  the  highest  vote  for  judge 
sylva^nia'         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  having  the  highest  vote  for  inspectors 

being  declared  elected.  Each  inspector  may  ap- 
point one  clerk.  By  restricting  each  voter's  choice,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  minority  party  would  be  able  to  elect  one  in- 
spector and  have  one  clerk,  but  this  intention  has  been  de- 
feated in  many  districts  by  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
dominant  party.  Popular  election  of  polling  officers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  far  from  satisfactory  in  many  sections  of  the 
state,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  substituting  some  method  of  appointment. 
In  Detroit,  for  some  years  preceding  19 16,  district  election 
boards,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  from  each  of  the  two 
leading  parties,  were  also  elected  at  the  primaries.    Possessing 

the  right  to  count  the  ballots  cast  at  their  own  elec- 

In  Detroit.  .  .  i  1     i        r         1   • 

tion,  these  bipartisan  boards  were  able  by  fraud  m 
some  districts  to  maintain  themselves  in  office  almost  indefi- 
nitely. To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scandals,  a  charter 
amendment  was  adopted  in  1916  creating  the  city  election  com- 
mission, described  above,  and  empowering  this  commission  to 
appoint  three  inspectors  of  election  in  each  election  district, 
selected  by  lot  and  without  regard  to  party  membership  from 
carefully  prepared  lists  of  qualified  citizens.  The  commission 
was  also  authorized  to  provide  for  the  public  examination  of 
all  appHcants  for  the  office  of  inspector,  to  make  removals  for 
^   ^     ,         fraud  or  incompetence,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

In  Omaha.  ,  >      ^       i       /  \         , 

Under  the  new  system  in  Oma'ha  (1913)  a  deputy, 
appointed  by  the  election  commissioner,  is  in  charge  of  each 
polHng-place,  assisted  by  appointed  clerks. 

In  addition  to  the  polHng  officials  mentioned  above,  party 
^    ,  organizations  or  individual  candidates  are  permitted 

and  to  appoint  a   certain    number   of    challengers    or 

Challengers.  ^  ,  .  .      i       , 

watchers,  or  the  same  persons  may  serve  in  both 
capacities.  Watchers  are  entitled  to  see  everything  that  is  done 
by  the  election  officials,  both  at  the  casting  and  counting  of 
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the  ballots.  Challengers,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  present  to 
prevent  illegal  voting.  Police  officers  are  also  usually  found  in 
or  near  polling-places  to  maintain  order. 

The  duties  of  polling  officials  are  set  forth  in  the  election 
laws  of  the  several  states,  and  are  essentially  the  same  every- 
where.^ They  check  and  record  the  names  of  voters  as  they 
.  ,  appear  to  vote,  and  have  the  custody  of  the  ballots 
Polling  and  ballot-boxes  while  voting  is  going  on;  in  some 

states  they  assist  voters  who  are  unable  to  mark 
their  ballots,  and  they  pass  in  the  first  instance  upon  challenges. 
They  are  also  often  given  special  police  powers  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  order  in  the  polling-place,  while  in  Chicago  they 
are  made  officers  of  the  county  court,  so  that  any  misconduct 
on  their  part  may  be  dealt  with  under  summary  contempt 
proceedings.^ 

A  composite  Hst  of  the  qualifications  required  of  polUng  offi- 
cials as  set  forth  in  some  of  the  state  laws  would  read  somewhat 
as  follows:  They  must  be  householders,  citizens  of  the  United 
^    ,.^     .       States,  entitled  to  vote,  "  men  of  good  character  and 

Qualifications  '  1  t  i 

of  Polling  repute,"  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English 
language,  "skilled  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,"  of  "good  understanding  and  capable";  they  must 
not  hold  any  other  office  under  the  federal,  state,  or  local  gov- 
ernment ;  they  may  not  become  candidates  for  office  at  the  next 
election.  For  the  satisfactory  performance  of  their  duties,  poll- 
ing officers  should  not  only  be  honest  and  of  average  education 
and  intelligence,  but  should  also  be  required  to  pass  some  sort 
of  test  to  demonstrate  their  familiarity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  election  laws,  particularly  those  sections  which  relate  to 
suffrage  qualifications  and  registration,  to  challenges,  and  to 
the  marking  and  counting  of  ballots.  Over  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion errors  and  omissions  were  discovered  in  the  registration  and 

^  In  most  places  the  duty  of  conducting  the  registration  of  voters  and  re- 
vising voting  lists  is  also  imposed  upon  the  regular  precinct  polling  oflScers. 

2  The  effectiveness  of  this  device,  however,  has  been  greatly  impaired  at 
times  by  having  judges  of  other  courts  release,  upon  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, election  officials  who  have  been  given  jail  sentences  by  the  county 
judge  because  of  their  corrupt  or  fraudulent  practices. 
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poll-books  of  the  cities  of  New  York  State  in  191 4.  Some  of 
these  mistakes  were  more  or  less  technical  in  their  nature,  but 
in  many  instances  the  evidence  of  gross  carelessness  was  so 
pronounced  and  serious  as  to  indicate  clearly  disregard  for,  and 
violation  of,  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Yet  aside  from  the  preparation  of  small  instruction  circulars 
or  pamphlets,  and  their  distribution  a  few  hours  before  an  elec- 
tion, few,  if  any,  states  make  adequate  provision  for  securing 
properly  qualified  election  officials.  The  appointments  are,  in 
practice  in  many  places,  distributed  by  local  politicians  among 
their  henchmen  as  political  favors,  and  sometimes  for  sinister 
purposes;  seldom  with  any  regard  to  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  office.^  Cases  are  known  in  Chicago,  for  example,  where 
thugs  and  crooks  of  one  kind  or  another  have  purposely  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  election  machinery  in  certain  precincts 
in  order  to  facilitate  fraudulent  voting  and  the  making  of  false 
election  returns.  Investigations  of  the  primary  election  in  1922 
brought  to  light  an  astonishing  number  of  instances  in  which 
precinct  returns  had  been  deHberately  falsified  by  unscrupulous 
polling  officials.  Votes  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  actually 
cast  were  reported  for  the  candidates  of  one  faction,  while  can- 
didates of  the  opposing  faction  either  were  not  credited  with 
any  votes,  or  else  were  reported  as  having  received  a  much 
smaller  number  than  the  recount  proved  actually  to  have  been 
cast.  In  New  York  City  it  has  been  charged,  in  recent  years, 
that  even  the  minimum  legal  qualifications  for  polHng  officials 
have  been  grossly  ignored  in  the  interest  of  political  organiza- 
tions; and  that  when  an  examination  has  been  required,  it  has 
generally  been  conducted  in  a  superficial  and  perfunctory  man- 
ner. New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  out  as  perhaps  the 
only  state  which  has  ever  required  persons  nominated  for  poll- 
ing positions  to  pass  an  examination,  conducted  in  each  county 
by  the  state  civil  service  commission,  designed  to  bring  out  their 
familiarity  with,  or  ignorance  of,  the  election  law.^  Wider  adop- 

*  Polling  officials  in  Chicago  in  191 5  came  from  nearly  700  different  occu- 
pations or  callings. 
"^  Unfortunately  this  law,  enacted  in  191 1,  is  no  longer  in  force. 
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tion  of  some  such  examination  system,  while  involving  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  in  large  places,  is,  nevertheless,  a  sorely 
needed  reform,  and  one  that  would  tend  to  insure  a  fairer  ad- 
ministration of  election  laws  and  a  more  accurate  recording 
and  determination  of  election  results. 

The  third  class  of  election  officials  comprises  canvassing  and 
returning  officers.     When  the  polls  close,  the  ballots  are  first 
counted,  or  "canvassed,"  at  the  poUing-place  by  the  judges  or 
inspectors  in  charge.    Some  election  laws,  for  exam- 
ing  and  plc  those  of  Oregon,^  Illinois,  and  New  York,  pre- 

Officers^^  scribe  with  great  minuteness  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  count,  which,  in  practically  all  places, 
must  proceed  without  intermission  until  completed.  This  not 
infrequently  takes  many  hours,  and  subjects  the  officials  to  a 
severe  physical  strain.  In  some  states  the  counting  is  done 
pubHcly,  as  in  New  York;  in  other  places  it  is  done  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  polling  officers.  Tally-sheets  are  provided  to 
facihtate  the  count,  and  are  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  election.  Upon  completion  of  the  count,  all  ballots,  used 
and  unused,  spoiled  and  defective,  together  with  the  polling- 
books  and  tally-sheets,  are  placed  in  sealed  packages  or  in 
sealed  ballot-boxes  and  carefully  preserved  and  guarded  for  a 
specified  period  after  the  election,  and  then  are  destroyed. 

Undoubtedly  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  errors  which  occur  in 

connection  with  the  counting  of  ballots  and  filling 

Double  out  return  blanks  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most 

Boards^         arduous  part  of  the  work  of  polHng  officials  comes > 

at  the  close  of  the  polls.     Counting  the  ballots  is 

not  only  the  most  laborious  part  of  their  duties,  but  the  most 

^  In  meticulous  regulation  of  the  counting  process,  Oregon  has  perhaps 
gone  further  than  any  other  state.  During  the  count,  "no  one  of  the  (elec- 
tion) board  shall  be  allowed  to  have  at  or  in  his  hand  any  pencil  or  pen  of 
any  kind,  except  the  clerks  keeping  the  official  tally-sheets  and  the  second 
judge  engaged  in  numbering  and  signing  his  name  on  the  back  of  each 
ballot  after  it  is  counted  and  handed  to  him;  and  the  clerks  and  second  judge 
shall  have  and  use  only  pen  and  ink.  All  extra  pens  and  pencils  shall  be 
removed  from  the  place  where  the  count  is  being  conducted,"  except  those 
which  are  being  used  by  duly  appointed  watchers  outside  the  guard-rail^ 
who  are  permitted  to  keep  private  tally. 
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important  part  as  well;  and  the  public  interest  demands  that, 
in  large  places  at  least,  it  should  be  performed  by  a  fresh  staff 
of  canvassers.  A  high  degree  of  efficiency  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  officials  who  have  already  served  ten  or  more  hours 
continuously  at  the  poUs.^ 

Thus  far,  however,  our  states  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
this  situation  and  take  steps  to  improve  matters,  although  some 
noteworthy  progress  has  been  made.  San  Francisco,  for  exam- 
ple, adopted  an  important  innovation  in  191 6  under  which  the 
counting  of  ballots  is  no  longer  done  at  the  polls  by  weary  poll- 
ing officials;  instead,  the  ballot-boxes  are  all  conveyed  to  the 
office  of  the  registrar  of  voters,  and  there,  under  his  supervision, 
are  publicly  counted,  precinct  by  precinct,  by  ^'competent 
persons"  specially  selected  for  this  task.2  Shortly  thereafter 
laws  were  enacted  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  New 
York,  and  Iowa  creating  double  or  supplementary  election 
boards.  In  the  larger  precincts  in  the  first  three  states,^  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  two  election  boards,  one  designated 
as  the  receiving  board,  and  the  other  as  the  counting  board. 
The  former  attends  to  the  delivery  of  ballots  to  voters,  checking 
names,  etc.,  and  has  general  charge  of  the  polls  during  voting. 
The  counting  board  proceeds  to  the  polls  four  hours  after  voting 
begins,  and  immediately  commences  to  count  and  tabulate  the 
ballots  already  cast;  meanwhile  the  receiving  board  continues 
to  receive  the  votes  of  electors  until  the  polls  close.  A  double 
set  of  ballot-boxes  is  provided  so  that  voting  and  counting  may 


^  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  Chicago,  election  frauds  have  been 
perpetrated  after  the  voting  was  over  and  the  polls  had  closed.  It  has 
then  often  happened  that,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  law,  other  persons  than 
the  regular  polling  officials  have  taken  part  in  the  count  and  in  the  handling 
of  the  ballots.  It  is  therefore  even  more  important  to  watch  the  polls  then 
and  to  have  them  in  charge  of  honest  and  thoroughly  efficient  persons  than 
while  voting  is  going  on. 

'^  In  192 1  the  right  to  adopt  this  central  counting  system  was  granted  to 
any  city  or  county  in  California.  General  Election  Laws  of  California 
(1922),  §  1252  (a). 

^  Laws  of  Kansas,  igij,  Ch.  179;  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1917,  Ch.  32;  Acts 
of  West  Virginia,  1917,  Ch.  37;  Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York  (1918),  Ch.  17, 
§§  302,  366-a.     Supplement  to  the  Compiled  Code  of  Iowa,  Ch.  7-A  (1921). 
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go  on  simultaneously.  After  the  polls  close,  the  receiving  board 
assists  in  completing  the  count.  The  New  York  law  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  four  additional  inspectors  of  election  in 
New  York  City  precincts,  called  "canvassing  inspectors." 
Their  duties  do  not  begin  until  the  polls  close,  and  then  they 
have  complete  charge  of  the  count  and  of  making  returns,  the 
other  polUng  officials  taking  no  part  in  the  count.^ 

When  the  result  of  the  vote  in  a  precinct  has  been  ascertained, 
the  return  blanks  are  made  out  in  duplicate  or  tripHcate,  the 
judges  or  inspectors  of  election  entering  the  exact  number  of 

votes  received  by  each  candidate  and  signing  the 
SiTReturas.    returns,  which  are  immediately  transmitted  to  some 

higher  canvassing  body.^  This  canvassing  body,  in 
counties  lying  wholly  within  New  York  City,  consists  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  for  that  county.  In  Chicago, 
and  nine  other  Illinois  cities,  the  board  of  election  commission- 
ers canvass  primary  returns,  while  election  returns  are  can- 
vassed by  this  board  with  the  addition  of  the  county  judge  and 
corporation  counsel.  In  other  places  in  Illinois  the  returns  for 
general  elections  are  canvassed  by  the  county  clerk  in  each 
county  with  the  assistance  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
returns  for  municipal  elections  are  canvassed  by  the  city  coun- 
cils. In  CaUfornia  the  returns  are  sent  to  the  board  of  county 
supervisors,  which  serves  as  the  canvassing  body  in  that  state. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
each  county  serve  in  a  like  capacity. 

However  constituted,  these  local  canvassing  boards  meet  on 
a  day  fixed  by  law,  go  over  the  returns  from  the  subdivisions 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  and  add  up  the  figures  re- 
ported for  each  candidate  by  the  several  precinct  polHng  offi- 
cials; and  then  the  result,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  state  and 
national  offices,  is  reported  to  some  state  official,  commonly 
the  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  turn,  may  be  required  to  transmit 

*  See  New  York  Board  of  Elections  Annual  Report,  1918,  pp.   13-14. 
170-173. 
2  See  G.  Mygatt,  "Counting  the  City's  Vote,"  Outlook,  CV,  535-541 

(1913)- 
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these  returns  to  a  state  canvassing  board.  In  the  case  of  county 
and  other  local  officials,  the  result  is  certified  to  the  county, 
city,  or  town  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  state  canvassing  board  is  usually  an  ex  officio  body.  In 
New  York  it  consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney- 
general,  the  comptroller,  the  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  and 
the  state  treasurer.  In  Ilhnois  the  board  comprises  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  attorney-gen- 
eral. The  proceedings  of  all  these  canvassing  boards  are  mi- 
nutely regulated  by  law.  The  last  stage  is  reached  when  the 
canvassing  bodies  have  filed  their  reports  with  the  officials 
designated  by  law,  usually  the  county  clerk  in  the  case  of  county, 
city,  and  township  offices,  and  the  secretary  of  state  in  the 
case  of  higher  offices.  Thereupon  those  officials  respectively 
issue  to  the  person  declared  to  be  elected  a  "certificate  of 
election,"  which  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  legal  right  of  the 
person  named  therein  to  hold  the  office  and  perform  the  duties 
connected  therewith.^ 

The  number  of  polling-places — or  polls,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  in  this  country — of  course  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  community.  In  the  largest  cities  there  is  usually  one  poll- 
ing-place for  every  three  or  four  hundred  voters:  in 
Places^'  Chicago  there  are  2,121  (1924),  and  in  New  York 

City  there  were  2,769  in  1923.  Each  polUng-place 
must  be  kept  open  for  voting  purposes  a  certain  number  of 
hours  fixed  by  law.  Persons  are  frequently  permitted  by  law 
to  be  absent  from  their  regular  employment  for  a  brief  period, 
commonly  two  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  polls,  with- 
out any  reduction  in  pay.  The  equipment  of  polling-places  with 
booths,  ballot-boxes,  guard-rails,  curtains,  etc.,  is  all  specified 
in  great  detail  in  the  election  laws.  The  opening  and  closing  of 
the  polls  are  sometimes,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  attended 
with  some  slight  formality,  such  as  the  making  of  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  presiding  officer. 

The  selection  or  designation  of  polling-places  is  supposed  to 

^  Election  laws  also  prescribe  in  great  detail  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  contested  election  cases. 
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form  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  election  officers  who  have  charge 
of  the  other  election  preliminaries,  e.  g.,  the  local  election  board, 
the  city  council  or  mayor,  or  some  county  board  or 
official.  But  in  some  places,  particularly  the  large 
cities,  these  officials  do  not  have  a  free  hand,  for  there  the 
selection  has  become  an  important  form  of  patronage,  or  spoils, 
controlled  by  the  two  leading  parties.  This  is  true  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  polling-places  in  even-numbered  election  dis- 
tricts are  in  fact  selected  by  Republican  assembly  district  lead- 
ers, and  the  places  in  the  odd-numbered  districts  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Democratic  assembly  district  leaders. 

The  proper  location  of  polling-places  is  an  important,  though 
often  neglected,  point  connected  with  our  election  system.  Such 
places  ought  to  be  easily  accessible  and  to  combine  large  floor- 
space,  ample  light  and  ventilation,  and  ease  of  ingress  and 
egress;  and  with  that  end  in  view  the  statutes  of  New  York 
prescribe  certain  minimum  requirements  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  the  polls.  In  New  York  City,  however,  it  is  claimed, 
scant  attention  has,  in  the  recent  past,  been  paid  to  such  statu- 
tory prescriptions,  almost  any  place  being  accepted,  however  in- 
adequate, if  recommended  by  the  district  leader.  Thus,  in  19 14, 
over  400  barber-shops  were  used,  besides  pool-rooms,  noodle- 
shops,  bakeries,  butcher-shops,  fish-markets,  laundries,  base- 
ments, and  blacksmith-shops.  New  York,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  offender  in  this  respect;  the  foregoing  list  of 
voting-places  could  be  almost  duplicated  in  any  of  our  larger 
cities. 

Within  the  past  decade,  and  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women,  for  whom  voting  in  a  barber-shop  or  pool- 
room possesses  no  irresistible  attraction,  a  strong  movement 
has  developed  for  the  location  of  polling-places  in 
Public  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings,  such  as 

ings.  ^.^^  halls,  public  libraries,  armories,  police  and  fire 
stations,  so  far  as  public  convenience  will  admit  of  their  use 
for  such  purposes;  also  such  semi-public  buildings  as  churches, 
city  clubs,  and  social  settlements.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  such   polling-places   are  an   improved   environment,   more 
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comfortable  quarters  for  the  election  officers,  greater  acces- 
sibility for  the  voters,  less  frequent  changes  in  location,  elimi- 
nation of  patronage  and  graft  in  selecting  polling-places,  a 
saving  in  the  amount  paid  for  rental  of  private  places;  and, 
where  schoolhouses  are  used  and  schools  are  in  session  on  elec- 
tion day,  the  opportunity  to  give  pupils  an  object-lesson  in 
practical  civics. 

Among  the  cities  which  may  be  regarded  as  pioneers  in  utiliz- 
ing public  buildings  for  voting  purposes  are  Worcester,  Mass., 
Boston,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids,  Madison,  Wis.,  Milwaukee, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Efforts  in  New  York  City 
to  obtain  the  prerequisite  legislation  from  the  state  legislature 
in  1914,  although  backed  by  the  recommendations  of  the  election 
board,  the  board  of  education,  and  numerous  civic  organizations, 
nevertheless  failed,  largely  because  of  "the  clamors  of  small 
shop-owners,"  whose  shops  were  rented  as  polling-places,  and 
whose  revenue  from  this  source  would  be  cut  off  with  the 
general  use  of  public  buildings.  In  191 5,  however,  the  effort 
was  renewed,  and  this  time  met  with  success.^ 

State  election  laws  not  only  cover  such  points  as  the  regis- 
tration of  voters,  the  appointment  and  duties  of  various  classes 
of  election  officers,  and  the  selection  of  polling-places,  but  also 
usually  include  elaborate  regulations  concerning  the 
Legislation,  fo^m,  printing,  and  distribution  of  the  ballots  used 
in  primaries  and  elections;  and  they  also  always  in- 
dicate the  steps  to  be  taken  when  a  nomination  or  an  election 
is  to  be  contested  in  the  courts.^ 

Before  1888  the  printing  of  ballots  and  their  distribution  to 

^j^g  the  voters  were  left  to  private  initiative.     There 

Australian       were  a  few  statutes  regulating  the  size,  color,  form, 

etc.,  chiefly  designed  to  produce  uniformity  within 

single    states.     In   actual  practice   the   ballots   were   printed 

^  In  1922  New  York  City  used  for  voting  purposes  512  school-buildings, 
21  other  public  buildings,  81  churches,  and  55  portable  street-booths.  In 
1923,  1,214  polling-places  were  located  in  519  public  schools. 

^  Practically  all  legislative  bodies  in  this  country  are  made  the  judges  of 
the  qualifications  and  elections  of  their  own  members;  hence  such  contested 
election  cases  seldom  if  ever  get  into  the  courts. 
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and  distributed  by  the  several  party  organizations  or  candi- 
dates.^ The  lack  of  secrecy  in  voting,  the  facility  for  bribery, 
and  the  numerous  opportunities  for  fraud,  as  well  as  the  expense 
of  printing,  finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Aus- 
tralian ballot.  The  first  AustraHan  ballot  law  in  the  United 
States  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  February, 
1888,  but  it  applied  only  to  municipal  elections  in  Louisville. 
The  same  year  Massachusetts  adopted  the  AustraUan  ballot 
for  all  elections,  and  by  the  presidential  election  of  1892  no 
less  than  thirty- two  states  had  adopted  it;  while  by  1924  it  had 
been  adopted  by  all  but  South  Carolina. 

The  principal  features  of  the  AustraHan  ballot  system  are 
the  following: 

(i)  All  ballots  are  printed  under  the  supervision 
^^^^  .  of  public  officials,  at  pubUc  expense,  and  are  trans- 
Australian  mitted  by  these  officials  to  the  different  polling 
System.  places  a  certain  number  of  hours  before  election. 

(2)  The  names  of  all  candidates  duly  nominated 
by  any  political  party  or  independent  group  are  usually  printed 
on  a  single  sheet  having  an  official  indorsement  on  the  back,  to 
prevent  counterfeiting.  When  national,  state,  and  local  officials 
are  elected  on  the  same  day,  some  states  require  the  printing  of 
separate  ballots,  one  bearing  the  name  of  presidential  electors, 
another  the  names  of  candidates  for  congressional  and  state 
offices,  and  a  third  the  names  of  candidates  for  local  offices. 
And  when  constitutional  amendments  or  other  referenda  mea- 
sures are  also  submitted  at  such  elections,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  printed  on  a  fourth  ballot,  often  called  the  "little" 
ballot.  So  it  may  happen  that  a  voter  upon  entering  the  poll- 
ing-place will  find  as  many  as  four  separate  ballots  placed  in 
his  hands. 

(3)  A  voter  can  secure  a  ballot  only  from  the  regular  election 

'  See  E.  C.  Evans,  A  History  of  the  Australian  Ballot  System  in  the 
United  States  (191 7),  Ch.  I.  Georgia  is  the  latest  state  to  authorize  the 
Australian  ballot  (party-column  type  with  the  party  circle  or  square 
omitted).  Whether  the  law  shall  take  effect  in  any  county  (beginning 
1924)  depends  upon  the  favorable  recommendation  of  two  successive  grand 
juries.    Georgia  Laws,  1922,  No.  530. 
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officials  after  entering  the  polling-place  on  election  day,^  and 
after  having  properly  complied  with  all  the  preliminary  regis- 
tration requirements.  Sample  ballots,  on  colored  paper,  are 
usually  provided  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  voters  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  names  on  the  ballot  before  entering  the 
polling-place.  Such  sample  ballots  are  always  posted  in  or  near 
the  polls  or  in  other  public  places,  and  are  frequently  distrib- 
uted by  party  workers.  In  case  a  voter  spoils  his  ballot  he 
may  return  it  to  the  election  officer,  who  cancels  it,  and  there- 
upon gives  the  voter  a  new  ballot.  Usually  a  voter  is  Umited 
to  three  ballots. 

(4)  Cards  of  instruction  containing  directions  for  marking  a 
ballot,  and  other  cards  containing  the  penalties  for  infraction 
of  the  election  laws,  are  often  posted  not  only  in  and  about  the 
polls,  but  conspicuously  in  other  places,  a  certain  number  of 
days  before  a  primary  or  an  election.  By  an  ingenious  use  of 
different  sizes  of  type  and  short,  crisp  sentences  such  cards  of 
instruction  may  be  made  quickly  readable  and  easily  under- 
stood by  voters  of  average  intelHgence.  In  most  cases,  however, 
these  cards  seem  designed  not  primarily  for  the  guidance  of 
the  voter,  but  merely  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

(5)  Ballots  must  be  marked  in  absolute  secrecy  inside  the 
voting-booths  with  which  every  polling-place  is  equipped. 
Having  marked  his  ballot,  the  voter  is  required  to  fold  it  so 

that  all  the  marks  shall  be  concealed,  and  either  to 
Most  deposit  it  himself  in  the  ballot-box  or  hand  it  to 

Feature  ^^       the  officer  in  charge  for  deposit ;  this  done,  the  voter 

is  expected  to  leave  the  polling-place  at  once.  Aus- 
tralian ballot  laws  all  provide  that  a  voter  shall  not  place  any 
mark  upon  his  ballot  by  which  it  may  be  identffied.'^  In  New 
York  ballots  found  to  have  marks  upon  them  which  seem  in- 
tended for  the  identification  of  the  voter  are  excluded  from  the 
final  count.    In  New  York  City,  and  perhaps  other  places,  the 

^Except  in  Delaware  where  the  "envelope"  ballot,  described  below,  is 
in  use. 

2  See  C.  S.  Hartwell,  "  Fraud  by  Marked  Ballots,"  Outlook,  LXXV,  656 
(1903). 
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party  watchers  at  the  polls  are  provided  with  little  books  de- 
scribing the  various  combinations  of  marks  which  may  and 
may  not  be  counted,  and  many  cases  arise  in  which  determina- 
tion is  a  difficult  matter.^  In  the  ballot  proposed  by  the  united 
reform  organizations  of  New  York  City  some  years  ago  an 
effort  was  made  to  do  away  with  the  great  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  Australian  ballot  for  identification,  by  reducing  the  re- 
quired marking  to  the  mere  blackening  of  a  small  white  circle 
opposite  each  name.^ 

To  remove  all  possibility  of  identification  marks  and  of  hav- 
ing ballots  thrown  out  because  of  improper  marking,  the  sub- 
stitution of  voting-machines  for  the  ordinary  paper  ballot  has 
been  authorized  in  the  constitutions  of  some  haK- 
Machfnes.  dozen  States  and  by  statute  in  nearly  a  dozen  others.^ 
The  use  of  voting-machines,  however,  is  not  made 
compulsory  for  all  subdivisions  of  any  state,  but  their  adoption 
is  commonly  left  optional  with  the  local  authorities,  or  is  de- 
cided by  a  referendum. 

To  regulate  the  adoption  and  use  of  satisfactory  machines, 
the  statutes  of  Ilhnois  and  New  York,  for  example,  provide  for 
the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  board  of  voting-machine 
commissioners.  In  Illinois  the  board  is  appointed  for  four  years, 
and  consists  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  two  other  persons, 
^^  mechanical  experts  and  not  members  of  the  same  political 
party,"  nor  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  voting-machine.  In 
New  York  the  board  consists  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  five  years,  one  of  whom  must  be  "an  expert  in  patent  law," 
and  two  who  are  "mechanical  experts."  Only  machines  which 
have  been  approved  by  these  state  boards  may  be  adopted  by 
the  local  authorities. 

The  statutes  creating  voting-machine  boards  generally  pre- 

1  P.  L.  Allen,  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XXI,  38  (1906). 

2W.  B.  Shaw,  Outlook,  LXXXI,  868  (1903). 

^  In  1921  California,  Colorado,  and  Rhode  Island  repealed  laws  author- 
izing the  use  of  voting-machines.  Ain.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XVI,  462  (1922).  In 
1923  the  California  legislature  again  legalized  their  use,  and  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  that  year  machines  were  used  in  50  of  the  604  precincts  in  San 
Francisco.     Laws  of  ip2j,  Ch.  96;  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XIII,  50  (1924). 
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scribe  certain  standards  or  specifications  with  which  the  ma- 
chines must  comply  before  adoption  can  be  authorized.  The 
Wisconsin  law,  for  example,  requires  (a)  that  a  machine  must 
be  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  be  tampered  with  or  manipu- 
lated for  fraudulent  purposes;  (b)  that  during  the  process  of  vot- 
ing no  one  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  any  candidate;  (c)  that  the  voter  shall  be  able  to  vote  a 
straight  or  spHt  ticket,  or  for  any  candidate  he  chooses;  (d)  that 
no  voter  shall  be  able  to  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate  for 
the  same  office;  (e)  that  any  voter  shall  be  able  to  vote  for  or 
against  any  proposition  or  measure  submitted;  (J)  that  the 
names  of  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates  and  of 
presidential  electors  shall  appear  and  may  be  voted  for  as  a 
whole.  The  Illinois  law  imposes  the  additional  requirement  that 
the  machines  must  be  so  constructed  that  "each  elector  can 
understandingly,  and  within  the  period  of  one  minute,  cast  his 
ballot  for  all  the  candidates  of  his  choice."  ^ 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  voting-machines  over  paper 
ballots  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  result  of  an  election 
is  known  sooner  than  when  paper  ballots  are  used,  for  the  totals 
,,  .        ,      are  recorded  automatically  as  the  voting  proceeds; 

Merits  and  .  „    .   ,     .  . 

Defects  of  errors  made  by  election  officials  m  counting  paper 
ac  ines.  ballots  are  eliminated ;  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  cast- 
ing a  defective  ballot  nor  of  using  identffication  marks;  votes 
can  be  cast  more  rapidly,  hence  more  voters  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  given  period.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  materially 
diminish  the  cost  of  elections  by  reducing  the  number  of  polling- 
places.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  voting-machines 
are  expensive  and  represent  too  heavy  an  investment  for  a 
community  to  make  in  something  to  be  used  only  a  very  few 
times  a  year;  and  that  not  only  are  such  machines  costly  at  the 
start,  but  their  upkeep  is  expensive.    Furthermore,  with  only 

^  The  failure  of  certain  machines  to  meet  this  last  requirement  resulted 
in  a  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  191 2  which  put  an  end  to  their 
use  in  Chicago.  People,  ex  ret.  Hull  v.  Taylor  257  111,,  192-198  (1912).  A 
great  amount  of  information  concerning  voting-machines  may  be  found  in 
the  voluminous  report  of  the  Illinois  Legislative  Commission,  Chicago  Voting- 
Machine  Investigation  (191 5). 
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one  voting-machine  to  a  precinct,  which  is  the  usual  allotment, 
they  do  not  save  the  voter's  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  certain  New  York  cities  where  previously  there  had  been,  on 
the  average,  four  voting-booths  in  each  polling-place.  As  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  expressed  it:  "The  voting- 
machine  enables  one  to  vote  twice  as  quickly  as  under  the  older 
method,  but  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  reach  the  machine  as  it 
does  to  reach  the  voting-booth."  ^  In  Utica  and  Rochester  it 
is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  to  see  from  thirty  to  sixty  persons 
standing  in  line  waiting  to  vote.  To  avoid  this  sort  of  thing  by 
installing  more  machines  only  adds  to  the  cost,  whereupon  the 
economy  claimed  for  the  system  begins  to  disappear.  More- 
over, inability  on  the  part  of  the  voter  to  see  his  vote  actually 
recorded  prejudices  some  people  against  machines.  The  time 
allotted  to  each  voter  in  using  the  machine  being  limited,  many 
voters  are  said  to  become  confused,  and  do  not  vote  as  they  had 
intended.  But  the  most  serious  objection  of  all  is  that  voting- 
machines  may  be  tampered  with  and  ''doctored"  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  A  committee  of  mechanical  experts  in  Chicago,  when 
the  adoption  of  voting-machines  was  under  consideration  there 
some  years  ago,  reported  that  they  found  the  voter  could  beat 
the  machine  under  normal  conditions  in  five  different  ways  and 
the  election  officers  in  three  more.^  The  use  of  an  inconspicuous 
rubber  band  in  some  of  the  precincts  of  Indianapolis  prevented 
the  recording  of  certain  votes  for  president  in  1908.  Ballots 
cast  on  a  machine  cannot  be  examined  and  recounted;  only  a 
new  election  can  correct  a  wrong.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  machines  fail  to  operate  perfectly,  so  that  cities  have  had 
to  report  a  considerable  number  of  "lost"  votes. 

As  matter  of  fact  the  success  or  failure  of  voting-machines  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  opinions  vary  greatly  from 
place  to  place.  At  all  events,  the  adoption  of  machines,  since 
they  were  first  used  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1898,  has  not 
proceeded  very  rapidly.    By  1915  there  were  only  about  1,100 

*  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections,  Annual  Report,  igi5,  pp.  19-21. 

*  Preliminary  Report  on  Voting-Machines,  by  the  committee  on  elections 
and  election  laws  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  (pamphlet,  1917),  p.  4. 
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machines  in  use  in  New  York  State,  scattered  through  thirty- 
two  counties,  the  largest  cities  using  them  at  that  date  being 
Buffalo  and  Troy;  but  even  in  those  places,  machines  were  used 
in  only  a  portion  of  the  election  precincts.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, steps  have  been  taken  for  their  gradual  introduction  into 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  and  they  are  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  those  cities.^ 

(6)  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Australian  ballot  laws  include  pro- 
visions whereby  voters  who  declare  their  inability  to  mark  their 
ballots  themselves  may  receive  assistance.     Some  states  wisely 

require  the  voter  to  make  oath  to  his  inabihty  to 
Clauses^^^^     read  the  names  on  the  ballot,  or  that  he  is  physically 

unable  to  mark  his  ballot,  before  he  is  permitted  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  the  sworn  and  responsi- 
ble election  officers.  If  these  officers  are  honest,  this  require- 
ment leaves  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  the  entrance 
of  corrupt  influences.  Quite  the  reverse,  however,  is  true  where 
there  are  lax  provisions  respecting  assistance,  such  as  appear, 
for  example,  in  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  There,  if  a  voter 
merely  ^^  declares  to  the  judge  of  election  that,  by  reason  of 
any  disability,  he  desires  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his 
ballot,"  he  may  select,  not  one  of  the  sworn  election  officers, 
but  any  qualified  voter  of  his  precinct  to  aid  him  in  marking  his 
ballot  in  the  voting-booth.  The  door  thus  opened  for  the  vendor 
and  vendee  of  votes  to  get  together  and  carry  out  a  corrupt 
bargain  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  is  too  obvious  to  require 
demonstration.^    The  safest  kind  of  an  assistance  clause  would. 


'The  law  of  1921,  as  subsequently  amended,  made  it  obligatory  upon 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  install  voting-machines  in  fifteen  per  cent  of  their 
polling-places  before  the  general  election  of  1922,  in  forty  per  cent  before 
the  general  election  of  1923,  and  by  the  general  election  of  1924  machines 
must  be  in  use  in  all  polling-places. 

2  In  the  Philadelphia  election  of  1909  evidence  was  collected  which 
showed  that  not  less  than  38,000  ballots  had  been  marked  by  some  person 
other  than  the  voter.  See  C.  R.  Woodruff,  Nat.  Mtin.  Rev.,  V,  615-616 
(1916).  The  Pennsylvania  direct  primary  law  requires  the  oath  mentioned 
in  the  text  before  assistance  can  be  rendered.  In  Detroit  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  some  precincts  have  been  assisted  in  recent 
elections.  For  other  instances  of  the  flagrant  misuse  of  the  assistance 
clause,  especially  in  Delaware,  see  G.  Kennan,  Outlook,  LXXIII,  432  (1903). 
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of  course,  be  one  which  prohibited  the  giving  of  assistance  to 
any  voter  unless  he  is  bUnd  or  has  lost  the  use  of  both  hands. 
This  would  effectually  close  the  door  to  this  form  of  electoral 
corruption,  although  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  place  the  illit- 
erate voter  under  a  serious  handicap. 

One  remedy  devised  to  correct  the  ''assistance  evils"  is  known 
as  the  "envelope"  ballot,  for  use  in  both  primary  and  general 
elections.  The  principal  features  of  this  system  are,  first,  the 
^,  preparation,  at  the  public  expense,  of  official  ballots 

"  Envelope"  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  all  parties, 
to  be  ready  for  distribution  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  primaries  or  elections.  A  specified  proportion  of  these 
ballots  for  each  party  is  delivered  to  the  judges  of  election  in 
each  district,  to  be  given  at  the  polls  to  any  qualified  voter  on 
election  day.  The  rest  of  the  ballots  are  delivered  before  the 
day  of  election  to  the  agents  of  the  parties  or  organizations 
making  nominations.  The  party  agents  immediately  distribute 
the  ballots  to  the  voters,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  prepare  their 
ballots  at  home  at  their  leisure.  On  election  day  the  voter  may 
do  one  of  three  things:  he  may  take  with  him  to  the  polls  the 
ballot  which  he  has  previously  marked  elsewhere;  he  may  bring 
his  ballot  to  the  polls  unmarked  and  mark  it  in  the  voting- 
booth;  or  he  may  receive  and  mark  an  entirely  new  ballot  at 
the  polls.  In  any  event,  he  encloses  his  marked  ballot  in  a 
sealed  envelope  before  depositing  it  in  the  ballot-box,  and  of 
course  may  not  ckst  more  than  one  ballot.  The  only  assistance 
permitted  to  voters  at  the  polls  is  when  they  establish  the  fact 
that  they  are  physically  unable  to  mark  their  ballots.^ 

Such  a  system  undoubtedly  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  occa- 
sions for  rendering  assistance  to  voters  at  the  polls;  whatever 
help  illiterates  may  need  must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Further- 
more, if  a  voter  wishes  to  mark  his  ballot  with  the  greatest  as- 

*  This  system  was  in  operation  in  New  Jersey  for  some  time  prior  to  191 2. 
On  one  occasion  several  thousand  ballots  sent  out  through  the  mails  were 
returned  because  the  addressees  could  not  be  located,  and  in  this  way  thou- 
sands of  illegal  registrations  were  detected.  In  191 2  the  law  was  changed, 
so  as  to  require  the  mailing  of  sample  ballots  only,  and  a  similar  require- 
ment is  also  found  in  California,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Delaware  adopted  the  envelope  ballot  in  19 13. 
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surance  of  secrecy,  the  envelope  system  described  above  seems 
to  hold  out  the  opportunity  to  do  so;  and  perhaps  some  voters 
would  thus  be  encouraged  to  vote  more  independently  than 
they  customarily  do.  On  the  other  hand,  some  objectors  to  the 
envelope-ballot  system  insist  that  so  far  from  being  a  remedy  for 
assistance  evils,  it  substantially  invites  complete  assistance 
and  would  increase  those  evils  many  times  over.  *'Its  practical 
operation,"  it  is  urged,  "would  be  that  every  division  worker 
would  put  the  ballot  of  his  party  into  the  hands  of  every  voter 
who  was  in  any  way  under  his  influence,  and  would  make  rea- 
sonably sure  that  the  voter  had  no  other  ballot  about  him  when 
he  entered  the  voting-booth,  and  then  the  voter  would  presuma- 
bly not  dare  to  do  anything  but  put  that  particular  ballot  into 
the  envelope."  Thus,  instead  of  increasing  the  secrecy  surround- 
ing the  ballot,  it  is  claimed  the  envelope  system  would  present 
great  opportunities  for  the  violation  of  this  secrecy,  and  would 
open  an  easy  way  to  bring  about  bribery  of  voters  and  for  the 
identification  of  ballots. 

(7)  All  but  four  states^  at  the  present  time  (1924)  have  made 
provision  by  law  whereby  certain  classes  of  voters  who  are  un- 
able to  appear  in  person  at  the  polls  on  primary  or  election  day 
may  cast  their  ballots  in  advance  of  the  primary  or 
Votfng  Laws,  election,  or  else  may  vote  in  absentia.  Such  laws 
are  known  as  absent-voting  laws. 

Few  reforms  connected  with  our  election  system  have  spread 
so  rapidly  and  have  attracted  so  Uttle  public  attention  as  the 
enactment  of  these  laws  which  put  an  end  to  the  virtual  dis- 
franchisement of  thousands  of  intelligent  citizens  who,  for  one 
good  reason  or  another,  could  not  appear  in  person  at  their 
precinct  polling-places  on  the  day  of  a  primary  or  an  election. 
Comprised  in  the  classes  which  have  been  most  benefited  by 
absent-voting  laws  are  commercial  travellers  or  travelhng  sales- 
men, whose  ordinary  business  takes  them  away  from  home  at 

^  Connecticut,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  An  absent-voting 
law  was  passed  in  Kentucky  in  1918,  but  was  held  by  the  state  supreme  court 
to  be  repugnant  to  section  147  of  the  state  constitution.  Clark  v.  Nash, 
Lyon  V.  Nash,  192  Ky.  594  (1921). 
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election  time;  engineers  and  contractors  engaged  on  work  at 
some  distance  from  their  election  districts;  sailors  and  fisher- 
men; railway  and  steamship  employees,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  of  trains  and  boats;  state  officials  whose 
duties  require  their  presence  at  the  state  capital;  and  other 
state  officials,  like  inspectors  of  mines  and  factories,  whose  duties 
require  extensive  travelHng  throughout  the  state;  federal  offi- 
cials in  the  departments  at  Washington^  or  in  other  places  far 
removed  from  their  voting  districts;  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, among  whom  there  are  probably  many  hundreds  of  voters 
in  great  states  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  who 
usually  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  college  or  university 
town;  also  a  very  large  number  of  persons  unexpectedly  obliged, 
by  the  death  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  by  unforeseen  business 
developments,  to  leave  home  on  the  eve  of  an  election ;  and,  finally, 
persons  engaged  in  the  national  or  state  military  service. 

Indeed,  the  earliest  of  all  our  state  absent-voting  laws  were 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  last-named  class,  and  date  back 
to  the  Civil  War  period.    A  number  of  states  at  that  time  passed 
laws  which  permitted  "voting  in  the  field,"  as  it  was 
Absent-  then  called,  by  their  citizens  who  were  serving  with 

o  ing  aws.  ^j^^  federal  army;^  and  at  least  two  such  early  laws 
are  still  on  the  statute-books.^  The  period  of  the  World  War 
brought  forth  a  large  number  of  such  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
voters  in  military  encampments  in  this  country  or  engaged  in 
overseas  service.  A  few  of  these  laws  have  since  expired  by 
self-limitation,  but  the  rest  are  still  in  efifect.  A  few  states  ex- 
tend the  privilege  of  voting  in  absentia  only  to  persons  in  the 
military  or  naval  service;  others  restrict  the  privilege  to  civil- 
ians; while  a  third  group  of  laws,  either  expressly  or  imphedly, 
covers  both  classes  of  absentees. 

^The  Washington  Evening  Star  for  November  8,  1922,  reported  that 
40,000  government  ofl&cials  and  employees  took  advantage  of  the  absent- 
voting  laws  of  their  respective  states  and  voted  by  mail  in  the  congressional 
and  state  elections  of  1922.  In  New  York  City  814  absent-voter  ballots 
were  counted  in  1920,  188  in  1921,  and  329  in  1922. 

*  J.  H.  Benton,  Voting  in  the  Field  (1915). 

'  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  laws  of  1864. 
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The  earliest  civilian  absent-voting  law  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  Vermont  in  1896.^  Five  years  later  Kansas  passed  an 
act  which  enabled  a  single  class  of  civilian  absentees,  namely, 
railway  employees,  to  vote  by  mail.  This  statute 
attracted  practically  no  attention  until  its  scope 
was  broadened  in  191 1  by  an  amendment  which  extended  the 
privilege  of  voting  by  mail  to  "any  qualified  elector"  absent 
from  his  usual  voting-place  by  reason  of  his  occupation  or  busi- 
ness. If  a  Kansas  voter  is  absent  from  his  regular  voting- 
place  on  the  day  of  a  general  election^  he  may  present  himself 
during  voting  hours  at  a  polling-place  in  the  place  where  he 
temporarily  happens  to  be  and  there  sign  an  affidavit  before 
the  election  officers.  In  this  affidavit  the  voter  makes  oath  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  properly  qualified  voter  of dis- 
trict in county;  that  by  reason  of  his  occupation  or 

business  as he  is  required  to  be  absent  from  his  regular 

voting  district,  and  that  he  has  not  voted  elsewhere .  at  this 
election.  The  absent  voter  is  then  given  a  ballot  such  as  is 
used  in  that  place  and  is  permitted  to  enter  a  voting-booth  and 
there  to  mark  his  ballot.  The  ballot  is  then  folded  with  the 
marks  concealed,  indorsed  by  an  election  official  as  "the  ballot 

of  A.  B.,  an  absent  voter  of   district  in   

county,"  and  placed  along  with  the  affidavit  in  an  envelope, 
which  is  sealed,  directed,  and  sent  by  mail  to  the  proper  official 
in  the  absent  voter's  home  county.  There,  at  the  appointed 
time  for  canvassing  the  votes,  it  is  opened  and  counted  before 
the  result  of  the  official  canvass  is  declared.  The  canvassing 
officials  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  disclose  how 
the  absent  voter  marked  his  ballot. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Kansas  type  of  law  restricts 
absent  voting  to  persons  who  are  within  the  state  on  the  day 
of  a  general  election;  voting  from  points  outside  the  state  is  not 

*  The  Vermont  law  simply  provided  that  a  legal  voter  might  vote  for  the 
principal  state  and  national  officers  in  any  town  or  congressional  district  in 
the  state,  if  he  brought  with  him  a  certificate  from  his  town  authorities  that 
he  was  a  qualified  voter.  This  law  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  more  de- 
tailed statute  modelled  upon  the  North  Dakota  (1913)  type  of  law.  Laws 
of  Vermont,  1919,  No.  7;  ibid.,  1921,  No.  4. 
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authorized.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  list  of  candidates 
for  county  and  other  local  offices  of  course  varies  from  county 
to  county,  the  absent  voter  is  virtually  restricted  to 
voting  for  candidates  for  state  and  national  offices, 
unless  he  happens  to  remember,  or  has  provided  himself  with 
a  list  of  the  candidates  for  other  offices  in  his  home  county. 
If  he  is  prepared  in  some  such  way,  he  may,  of  course,  write 
in  the  names  of  the  candidates  he  favors  in  the  blank  spaces 
on  the  ballot  provided  for  that  purpose;  few  voters,  however, 
are  likely  to  take  that  amount  of  trouble.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  ballots  cast  under  the  Kansas  system  are  not 
counted  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  but  several  days  after- 
ward, when  the  official  canvass  takes  place. 

But  the  chief  defect  in  the  Kansas  law  is  that  it  fails  to  insure 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  for  it  is  apparent  that  the  identity  of 
each  absent  voter  and  the  way  in  which  he  marks  his  ballot 
must  necessarily  be  known  at  least  to  the  canvassing  officials. 
This  does  not,  however,  invalidate  the  system,  since  there  is  no 
constitutional  provision  in  Kansas  and  most  of  the  other  states 
having  this  type  of  law  which  requires  a  secret  ballot.  The  con- 
stitutions of  North  Dakota  and  many  other  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  specffically  lay  down  that  requirement.  Consequently,  in 
enacting  absent- voting  legislation,  those  states  have  been  obliged 
to  devise  ingenious  provisions  whereby  absentees  may  exercise 
the  right  to  vote  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  secrecy  of  their 
ballots  adequately  safeguarded. 

The  North  Dakota  law  of  1913  is  a  good  example  of  the 
absent-voting  legislation  now  found  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
states.^    Any  fully  qualified  North  Dakota  voter  who  expects 

^  For  summaries  of  absent-voting  legislation  of  both  the  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  type,  and  also  of  military  absent- voting  laws,  see  Ant.  Pol. 
Set.  Rev.,  VIII,  442-445  (1914);  X,  114-115  (1916);  XI,  116-117  (1917); 
ibid.,  320-322  (1917);  XII,  251-261  (1918);  ibid.,  461-469  (1918);  XIII, 
269-270  (1919);  XVI,  463  (1922);  and  XVIII,  321-325  (1924). 

Some  method  of  voting  in  absentia,  or  in  anticipation  of  absence,  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ontario ,  Norway ,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  Ill,  733  (1914);  Ant.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  XII,  296-300  (1918). 

On  the  constitutionality  of  absent- voting  laws,  see  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.j 
XI,  764-765  (1916);  XV,  408-409  (1921). 
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to  be  absent  from  his  county  on  the  day  of  a  primary  or  general 
election  may  apply  to  the  county  auditor  within  thirty  days 

preceding  the  election  for  ''an  official  absent- voter 
Dakota  Law.  ballot"  to  be  voted  at  such  election.    These  ballots 

are  of  the  same  size,  form,  and  "texture'*  as  the 
regular  official  ballots,  except  that  they  are  printed  upon  ^'tinted 
paper  of  a  tint  different  from  that  of  the  sample  ballots."  Upon 
receipt  of  the  proper  application  the  county  auditor  is  required 
to  transmit  or  deliver  to  the  voter  one  of  these  absent-voter 
ballots,  together  with  a  return  envelope  addressed  to  the  county 
auditor.  The  absent  voter  may  mark  his  ballot  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  polls  on  election  day,  but  marking  is 
surrounded  by  certain  formalities.  The  voter  must  go  before 
some  official  having  a  seal  and  authority  to  administer  oaths, 
must  exhibit  to  that  official  his  unmarked  ballot  and  the  en- 
velope, and  must  make  oath  to  the  affidavit  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  envelope  that  he  is  a  properly  qualified  voter, 
and  will  have  no  opportunity  to  cast  his  ballot  in  person. 
Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  and  "no  other  person," 
the  voter  marks  his  ballot,  "but  in  such  manner  that  such 
officer  cannot  see  the  vote,"  folds  the  ballot  with  the  marks 
concealed,  and  encloses  it  in  the  envelope,  which  is  securely 
sealed.  The  magistrate  certifies  underneath  the  affidavit  on 
the  envelope  that  all  of  these  formalities  have  been  complied 
with;  after  which  the  ballot  is  sent  by  mail  to  the  county 
auditor,  who  is  required  to  transmit  the  ballot  and  the  voter's 
application  therefor  to  the  judge  or  inspector  of  election  in 
the  voter's  home  precinct,  so  that  they  arrive  there  before  the 
polls  close  on  election  day. 

At  any  time  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  polls 
on  election  day,  the  official  in  charge  of  the  polling-place  first 
opens  the  outer  or  carrier  envelope  only,  and  compares  the 
signature  on  the  application  blank  with  the  signature  affixed  to 
the  affidavit.  If  they  correspond,  if  the  affidavit  is  otherwise 
sufficient,  and  if  the  voter  is  duly  qualified  and  has  not  already 
voted  at  this  election,  the  judge  of  election  opens  the  ballot 
envelope  "  in  such  manner  as  not  to  destroy  the  affidavit  there- 
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on,"  takes  out  the  ballot,  and,  "without  unfolding  the  same 
or  permitting  the  same  to  be  opened  or  examined,"  deposits 
it  in  the  ballot-box  to  be  counted  as  if  cast  by  the  voter  in 
person;  and  the  voter's  name  is  then  checked  on  the  voting- 
list.  If,  however,  the  affidavit  should  prove  to  be  insufficient, 
or  if  the  signatures  should  fail  to  correspond,  or  if  the  voter 
should  not  be  a  duly  qualified  elector  of  that  precinct,  such 
vote  is,  of  course,  not  allowed;  but  "without  opening  the 
absent- voter  envelope"  the  election  officer  marks  across  the 
face  thereof,  "Rejected  as  defective,"  or  "Rejected  as  not 
an  elector,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  law  contains  the  further  provision  that  the  voter  may 
mark  his  ballot  before,  as  well  as  after,  he  leaves  his  own  county; 
and  that,  in  case  the  voter  unexpectedly  returns  to  his  pre- 
cinct on  or  before  election  day,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
person,  "provided  his  ballot  has  not  already  been  deposited  in 
the  ballot-box."  Appropriate  penalties  are,  of  course,  provided 
for  violations  of  the  act  and  for  false  swearing. 

Under  the  North  Dakota  law,  it  will  readily  be  noted,  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  is  much  more  completely  insured  than  under  the 
Kansas  system.  Nevertheless,  it  might  happen  that  there  was 
only  one  absent  voter  in  a  precinct,  and,  since  his  ballot  differs 
in  color  from  the  regular  ballot,  his  vote  could  be  identified  in 
counting.  Apparently,  to  remove  this  last  chance  to  identify 
an  absent  voter's  ballot,  most  of  the  other  laws  modelled  upon 
the  North  Dakota  act  omit  the  requirement  of  a  distinctive 
color  for  the  absent- voter  ballots. 

While  either  the  Kansas  or  the  North  Dakota  type  of  law 
has  in  general  been  followed  in  the  other  states,  there  are,  of 
course,  many  variations  in  detail.  Some  states  permit  absent 
y   .   .  voting  in  elections  only,  while  others  permit  it  in 

in  Absent-  connection  with  primaries  as  well.  Some  states  re- 
strict the  absent  voter  to  voting  for  constitutional 
amendments  and  for  county,  district,  state,  and  federal  officers; 
while  in  the  other  states  he  may  vote  for  all  officers  as  well  as 
amendments.  Some  statutes  require  that  the  absent-voter's 
ballot  shall  be  marked  within  the  voter's  home  state;  but  West 
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Virginia  expressly  requires  that  the  absentee  shall  be  outside 
the  state.  Louisiana,  at  the  other  extreme,  requires  the  pro- 
spective absentee,  before  leaving  home,  to  mark  his  ballot  in  the 
presence  of  the  county  official  who  issues  it.  The  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming  are 
the  most  generous  in  this  respect,  expressly  permitting  absent 
voting  in  any  part  of  the  United  States;  that  of  Virginia  goes 
even  further,  and  sanctions  it  in  any  part  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided the  voter  has  access  to  a  United  States  consul,  marks  the 
ballot  in  his  presence,  and  returns  it  in  time  to  be  counted  on 
the  day  of  election.  Even  where  not  expressly  stipulated,  vot- 
ing outside  one's  own  state  may  be  authorized  hy  implication^ 
for  the  majority  of  absent-voting  laws  merely  specify  that  the 
voter  must  be  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  county  or  his  own 
precinct.  Again,  few,  if  any,  state  laws  permit  voting  in 
absentia  for  any  or  all  reasons,  indiscriminately.  Most  states 
prescribe  that  the  absence  must  be  "because  his  duties  or 
occupation"  require  the  voter  to  be  absent;  and  Wyoming 
still  further  restricts  the  privilege  to  voters  "whose  duties 
are  such  as  to  cause  [their]  absence  ...  at  regular  and  stated 
intervals.'^  The  Michigan  law  is  perhaps  the  most  restrictive 
of  all  the  laws  apphcable  to  civiUans:  only  voters  comprised 
in  one  of  the  following  classes  may  cast  their  ballot  in  absentia : 
(a)  "Electors  in  the  actual  mihtary  service  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  or  in  the  army  or  navy  thereof  in  time 
of  war,  insurrection,  or  rebellion;  (b)  members  of  the  legislature 
while  in  attendance  at  any  session;  (c)  students  while  in 
attendance  at  any  institution  of  learning;  and  (d)  commercial 
travellers.  .  .  ."  Only  six  states^  have  extended  the  privilege 
of  absent  voting  to  persons  kept  away  from  the  polls  by  reason 
of  illness  or  physical  disability.  It  is  in  this  direction — doing 
tardy  justice  to  sick  or  disabled  voters — that  most  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  great  majority  of  states  in  perfecting  absent- 
voting  legislation. 

Nevada  appears  to  be  the  first  state  to  authorize  voting  by 
mail  by  persons  who  are  not  absent  from  their  home  precincts 
'  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Delaware,  and  New  York. 
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and  are  not  kept  away  from  the  polls  by  sickness  or  physical 
.       ...  disability.^    The  privilege  is  restricted,  however,  to 

Precincts"  in  voters  who  reside  in  precincts  having  less  than 
twenty  voters.  The  main  purpose  of  this  law  evi- 
dently is  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  establish- 
ing polling-places  and  appointing  election  officers  in  the  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  the  state.  Such  "mailing  precincts,'*  as  they 
are  called,  are  to  be  designated  before  each  primary  and  elec- 
tion by  the  various  boards  of  county  commissioners,  and  no 
polling-places  are  to  be  established  or  polling  officials  appointed 
in  such  precincts.  A  voter  residing  there  may  do  one  of  two 
things:  he  may  apply  to  the  county  clerk  for  an  "official  mail- 
ing ballot,"  which  he  must  mark  secretly  without  assistance  and 
return  to  the  county  clerk  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  day 
of  the  primary  or  election;  or  he  may  appear  in  person  before 
the  "central  election  board,"  at  the  county  seat,  while  the  polls 
are  open,  and  there  cast  his  ballot  in  person.  The  central  elec- 
tion board,  just  mentioned,  is  appointed  in  each  county  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  to  receive  and  count  the  bal- 
lots mailed  to  the  county  clerk  by  the  voters  of  the  mailing 
precincts  in  the  county.  The  rules  governing  opening  and 
counting  the  ballots  are  so  drawn  as  to  insure  secrecy.^ 

While  nearly  all  states  have  the  AustraHan  ballot 

Varying  ^  i  •  i  •  i  t 

Forms  of  System,  there  is  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  di- 
Bailot^^^^  versity  in  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot 
itself. 
(i)  In  size  and  shape  there  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  variation. 
In  1904  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  were  presented  with  a  veritable 
"blanket"  ballot,  35  by  24  inches,  while  in  New  York  City,  in 
1909,  the  ballot  was  nearly  3  feet  10  inches  wide  by  14  inches 
long,  and  contained  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  columns.  In 
Florida  the  ballot  has  taken  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  3^ 


^  Laws  of  Nevada,  1923,  Ch.  207. 

"^  Students  of  election  systems  will  find  much  interesting  material  relating 
to  absent  voting  and  other  forms  of  voting  by  mail  in  the  publications  of 
the  Mail  Ballot  Movement  of  Chicago,  issued  by  the  More  Democracy  Press, 
104  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
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inches  wide  by  32^  inches  long;^  while  in  Nebraska,  at  the 
presidential  election  of  191 2,  the  ballot  measured  8  feet  2  inches 
by  6  inches.  At  the  first  direct  primary  election  in  New  York 
City ,2  under  the  law  of  191 1,  the  ballot  used  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  voters  was  14  feet  in  length. 

(2)  Some  states  permit  each  party  to  select  some  distinctive 
emblem  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  column  on  the  official 
ballot  containing  the  names  of  the  party  candidates.  This  is 
for  the  benefit  of  ilHterate  voters.  There  is  the  greatest  variety 
in  the  choice  of  emblems  even  for  the  same  party  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  most  common  are  the 
eagle  for  the  Republican  party  and  a  cock  for  the  Democratic 
party. 

(3)  Regarding  the  means  for  marking  ballots  there  is  also  no 
uniformity,  although  most  states  require  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
black  lead-pencil.  Stamps  are  permitted  in  four  states,  ink  in 
West  Virginia,  and  an  indelible  pencil  in  Maryland. 

(4)  A  voter's  choice  is  almost  always  indicated  by  a  cross 
(X),  except  in  Texas  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  states,  where 
voters  are  required  to  draw  a  pencil  through  the  names  of  the 
candidates  they  favor.  When  a  cross  is  required,  it  may  be 
placed  either  in  the  circle  or  square  at  the  head  of  a  party 
column,  where  that  type  of  ballot  is  in  use;  or  it  may  be  placed 
opposite  the  names  of  each  individual  candidate.  Some  states 
require  the  cross  to  be  placed  at  the  left,  others  at  the  right,  of 
the  names. 

(5)  The  arrangement  of  candidates'  names  on  the  ballot 
and  the  rules  governing  the  marking  of  ballots  have  much  in- 
fluence on  the  ease  with  which  voters  may  distribute  their  votes 

,     amoner  candidates  of  different  parties,  and  also  on 

Grouping  of  ^  .11.11  »       i     ♦        • 

Names  on       the  accuracy  with  which  the  voter  s  choice  is  regis- 
tered and  recorded.    So  far  as  the  arrangement  of 
names  is  concerned,  there  are  two  principal  types  of  ballot,  the 
"Indiana"  or  "party-column"  type,  and  the  "Massachusetts" 

'  P.  L.  Allen,  op.  cit. ;  J.  W.  Garner,  Am,  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.  Proceedings,  IV, 
164  (1907). 
2  Held  March  26,  191 2. 
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type.     Where   the    party-column  ballot  is  found,  candidates 
of  the  different  parties  have  their  names  printed  in  separate 

columns,  and  at  the  head  of  each  column  appear 
Column  the  party  name  and  a  "party  circle''  or  "party 

square."  The  voter,  in  order  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket,  has  merely  to  place  a  single  cross  in  the  circle  or  square 
and  his  ballot  will  be  counted  for  all  the  candidates  of  the  party 
he  favors.  A  few  states,  e.  g.j  Montana  and  Wyoming,  retain 
the  party  column  but  omit  the  party  square  or  circle,  thus  re- 
quiring a  voter  who  wishes  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  to  place  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  in  the  appropriate 
column. 

Where  the  Massachusetts  type  of  ballot  is  used,  the  names  of 
candidates  of  all  parties  are  grouped  together  under  the  title 
of  the  offices  for  which  they  are  running,  the  designation  of  the 

party  to  which  each  candidate  belongs  appearing 
chusetts         either  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  name.    The  only 

way  to  vote  a  straight  party  ticket  is  to  place  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  each  individual  candidate,  as  in  the 
Montana  and  Wyoming  ballots.  For  this  reason  such  ballots 
are  said  to  favor  "split-ticket,"  or  independent,  voting.  There 
are  a  number  of  variations  of  the  Massachusetts  type  of  ballot,^ 
the  most  important  being  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska. 
The  Pennsylvania  ballot,  for  example,  retains  the  grouping  of 
candidates'  names  by  offices,  but  provides  at  the  left  margin 
of  the  ballot  a  list  of  the  parties  having  candidates  on  the 
ballot,  printed  in  bold-faced  type;  and  a  single  cross  placed  op- 
posite one  of  these  party  names  is  counted  as  a  vote  for  every 
candidate  nominated  by  that  party — a  device  which,  of 
course,  makes  straight-ticket  voting  quite  as  easy  as  it  is  with 

the  party-column  ballot, 
chusetts  As  between  the  party-column  and  the  Massachu- 

Encourages     setts  type  of  ballot,  practical  politicians  are  almost 
Votm^"^^°^    unanimous  in  favoring  the  party-column  ballot,  while 

reformers  with  almost  equal  unanimity  favor  the 
Massachusetts  type.    The  latter,  if  it  does  not  actually  facili- 
1  See  P.  L.  Allen,  Outlook,  LXXXIV,  125  (1906). 
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tate  independent  voting,  at  least  renders  straight-ticket  voting 
less  easy.  With  the  party-column  ballot,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  voters,  bewildered  with  the  long  array  of  names  before 
them,  simply  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  make  a 
single  cross  in  the  party  square  or  circle — a  practice  which  im- 
proves the  chances  of  inferior  candidates  being  pulled  through 
by  the  popularity  of  the  superior  candidates  whose  names  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  party  ticket. 

With  reference  to  the  relative  ease  of  independent  voting  with 
different  kinds  of  ballots,  the  states  may  be  placed  in  five  groups: 
To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  at  a  certain  election  ten  elec- 
tive positions  are  to  be  filled.    A  and  B  go  to  the 
Form  of  poUs  together,  A  intending  to  vote  for  ten  Repub- 

Voting^^°°  licans,  while  B  prefers  nine  Republicans  and  one 
Democrat.  If  they  live  in  Massachusetts,  they 
must  each  mark  the  names  of  their  chosen  candidates  separately, 
and  are  on  an  exact  equaUty,  with  ten  crosses  apiece.  If  they 
live  in  Illinois,  they  each  make  one  mark  in  the  Republican  party 
circle,  while  B  thereafter  makes  a  second  mark  opposite  the 
chosen  Democrat.  If  they  live  in  Michigan,  B,  besides  his 
extra  mark,  simply  draws  a  line  through  the  name  of  the  Re- 
publican nominees  for  the  same  office.  If  they  live  in  Indiana, 
A  makes  his  single  mark  in  the  Republican  circle,  as  before, 
but  B  is  not  allowed  so  to  do.  He  must  mark  his  nine  Re- 
publicans and  one  Democrat  separately.  Finally,  if  they  lived 
in  Missouri  before  192 1' — both  A  and  B  select  the  Republican 
ballot  from  a  bundle  of  separate  strips  handed  them  at  the 
polls,  and  B,  scratching  out  one  name,  writes  in  that  of  his 
Democrat,  while  A  deposits  his  slip  unaltered.  There  are  thus 
some  states  where  B  would  be  put  to  ten  times  as  much 
trouble  as  A;  there  are  other  states  where  B  would  be  put  to 
twice  as  much  trouble  as  A;  there  are  still  other  states  where 
A  and  B  would  make  the  same  number  of  marks.- 

Just  how  much  influence  these  differences  have  on  the  result 
of  elections  it  ia^  of  course,  impossible  to  say;  but  a  study  of 

*  In  192 1  the  provision  for  a  separate  ballot  for  each  party  was  repealed. 
2  P.  L.  Allen,  Outlook,  LXXXIV,  125  (1906). 
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votes  in  1904,  when  state  officers  as  well  as  president  and  vice- 
president  were  voted  for,  shows  the  following  results.^  (i)  Where 
the  marking  of  each  individual  candidate  is  compulsory,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  voters  exercised  the  greatest  degree  of  dis- 
crimination. (2)  Next  came  those  states^  in  which,  while  the 
straight  ticket  voters  are  favored  by  being  allowed  to  record 
their  choice  at  a  single  operation,  the  split- ticket  voter  is  not 
put  to  the  necessity  of  marking  his  candidates  one  by  one. 
(3)  Of  lowest  rank  as  to  amount  of  independent  voting  were 
those  states^  which  require  writing  in  or  pasting  of  names  for 
split-ticket  voting  and  the  marking  of  every  candidate.  (4)  No 
evidence  appeared  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  names, 
when  grouped  by  offices,  had  any  effect  to  encourage  independ- 
ence. Nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  grouping  by 
offices  itself  is  any  more  favorable  to  independent  voting  than 
the  party-column  plan,  provided  the  rules  for  marking  are 
the  same.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  striking  growth  in  the  number  of  voters  who 
discriminate  between  candidates  instead  of  voting  a  straight 
T  J       J    ^    party  ticket.     The  proportion  of  voters  who  have 

Independent     ^       J  ^  f     tr 

Voting  made  opposite  decisions  upon  state  and  national 

Increasing.        .  .       .  -j      .       r  x  j 

issues,  preierrmg  a  president  of  one  party  and  a 
governor  of  another,  was,  in  1896,  .38  per  cent;  in  1900, 1.22  per 
cent;  and  in  1904,  7.57  per  cent;  indicating  more  than  six  times 
as  many  discriminations  in  1904  as  in  1900  and  more  than  nine- 
teen times  as  many  as  in  1896.  This  was  the  general  average; 
in  particular  states  the  record  (1904)  went  far  above  those  fig- 
ures. Comparing  the  vote  of  a  party's  best-running  candidates 
and  the  vote  of  those  who  made  the  poorest  showing,  we  find 
ten  states  in  which  the  degree  of  discrimination  shown  was  10 
per  cent  or  over:  Minnesota,  31.07  per  cent;  Washington,  22.63; 
Montana,  18.38;  Michigan,  17.01;    Kansas,  16.51;   Massachu- 

^  P.  L.  Allen,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXI,  847  (1906). 

^  For  example,  Illinois. 

2  For  example,  Indiana  and  Missouri. 

<  P.  L.  Allen,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXI,  847  (1906). 
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setts,  15;  Nevada,  14.27;  Wisconsin,  12.99;  Rhode  Island,  11.87; 
Wyoming,  10.34.  In  all  the  previous  presidential  elections  only 
one  instance  has  been  found  of  more  than  10  per  cent  ticket- 
splitting.^  These  facts  constitute  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  connected  with  present-day  practical  politics.  They 
indicate  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  average 
voter  to  exercise  independent  judgment  in  selecting  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  he  will  cast  his  vote,  the  weakening  of  party 
ties,  and  the  increasing  reluctance  of  voters  to  be  whipped  into 
line  to  vote  for  all  candidates  of  their  party,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent. The  fact  that  our  elections  do  not  always  or  for  any 
great  length  of  time  go  the  same  way  tends  to  prove  that  inde- 
pendent voters  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  this  country. 

With  perhaps  no  feature  of  American  governmental  organiza- 
tion is  more  fault  being  found  than  with  our  system  of  elections. 
The  chief  criticisms  relate  (i)  to  the  frequency  of  primaries  and 
r.  t  .  •         elections,  (2)  to  the  concurrence  of  local,  state,  and 

Defects  m  .  .  .       . 

Our  Election    national  elections,   (3)   the  projection  of  national 

^^  ^^'  party  lines  into  state  and  local  elections,  (4)  to  the 

excessive  number  of  elective  officers,  and  (5)  to  the  common 
rule  of  electing  candidates  by  plurality  instead  of  majority 
vote.  Each  of  these  defects,  together  with  proposed  remedies, 
deserves  at  least  brief  consideration  here. 

(i)  Concerning  the  frequency  of  elections,  one  merely  needs 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  election  of  presi- 
dent every  four  years,  of  some  state  officers  triennially,  of  other 

state  officers  and  congressmen  biennially,  while 
of^^lecUons.    ^^^Y  county  and  local  officers  are  elected  annually. 

Most  of  these  elections  are  preceded  by  primary  or 
convention  days,  and  registration  days  in  the  larger  cities. 
Not  only  do  these  frequently  recurring  registration,  primary, 
and  election  days  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayers, 
but  they  also  render  it  impossible  for  the  average  citizen,  neces- 
sarily devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  his  own  business 

*  P.  L.  Allen,  Outlook,  LXXXIV,  124  (1906),  For  more  recent  statistics 
of  independent  voting,  see  A,  C.  Millspaugh,  "Irregular  Voting  in  the  United 
States,"  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXXIII,  230-254  (191 8). 
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affairs,  to  take  and  maintain  permanently  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  nomination  and  election  of  suitable  persons  to  public 
office.  Furthermore,  they  go  far  toward  explaining  the  ex- 
istence, usefulness,  and  perpetual  influence  of  the  professional- 
politician  class  who  devote  most  of  their  time  to  politics  and 
make  it  their  business  to  assist  in  making  nominations  and  in 
electing  their  candidates. 

(2)  The  election  of  local,  state,  and  federal  officers  on  the 

same  day,  with  their  names  appearing  on  the  same  ballot  as  a 

rule,  has  often  resulted  in  serious  confusion  of  national,  state, 

and  local  issues,  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of 

Concur-  ^j^g  State  and  locality.    To  remedy  this,  some  states 

rence  of  Local,  -^     .  .       "^  i       i         • 

State,  and  have  SO  arranged  their  elections  that  the  leadmg 
tions.  state  and  local  officers  are  chosen  in  the  intervals 

between  presidential  or  congressional  elections.  In 
the  State  of  Illinois,  however,  elections  have  been  so  spHt  up 
as  to  create  a  situation  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  confusing  and 
unsatisfactory  as  existed  when  all  officers  were  elected  on  the 
same  day,  and  one  which  is  much  more  expensive  to  the  tax- 
payers.^ In  that  state  ten  regular  elections  are  authorized  by 
law  within  a  period  of  two  years;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  state 
seven  of  these  occur  each  year.^  This  separation  of  elections 
has  helped  voters  to  some  extent  by  reducing  the  number  of 
offices  to  be  filled  at  one  time;  but  in  other  respects  the  voter's 
burden  has  been  increased  by  the  number  of  separate  local 
elections.  Of  these  there  are  so  many  that  the  most  conscien- 
tious voter  can  seldom  attend  them  all  and  vote  intelligently. 

^  Election  costs  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  increased  from  less  than 
$300,000  in  1896  to  almost  $1,000,000  in  191 2.  Between  191 2  and  1916 
election  expenses  exceeded  $2,000,000;  while  for  1920  the  total  cost  came  to 
$2,233,170.11.  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  The  High  Cost  of  Elec- 
tions in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  (pamphlet,  192 1). 

2  Primary  elections  in  cities  (February) , drainage  district  elections  (March), 
township  primary  (no  time  fixed  by  law),  town  and  road  district  elections 
(April),  school  trustees  election  (April),  city  and  village  elections  (April), 
school  directors  and  boards  of  education  election  (April),  supreme  and  cir- 
cuit court  judges  election  (June),  general  state  primary  and  election  every 
second  year  (April,  November).  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  Bulletin^ 
No.  12  (1920),  pp.  1035-1037. 
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(3)  The  movement  for  the  separation  of  national  from  state 
and  local  elections  is  only  one  manifestation  of  a  widely  held 
belief  that  the  projection  of  national  party  lines  into  the  field 
of  state  and  local  poUtics,  found  in  practically  all 
Nationd^  ^  q^j.  g^ates  and  probably  a  majority  of  our  cities,  is 
in  State  and  not  Only  iUogical  but  unjustifiable,  and  responsible 
Elections.  for  much  inefficiency  in  our  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  for  the  existence  in  many  populous 
communities  of  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  poUtical  machines 
masquerading  under  the  name  RepubHcan  or  Democrat.  This 
feeling  has  grown  to  such  proportions  in  the  past  decade  or  two 
as  to  result  in  the  wide  adoption  of  the  so-called  non-partisan 
ballot,  i.  e.y  a  ballot  bearing  no  indication  of  the  party  affilia- 
tions of  the  candidates  whose  names  appear  thereon.^ 

The  non-partisan  ballot  is  employed  principally  in  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  officers,  especially  in  commission-governed 
cities,  of  judges  of  state  or  municipal  courts,  of  members  of  the 
legislature  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  of 
EStos.'^""  here  and  there  a  state  executive  officer.^  In  Cali- 
fornia, since  1910,  all  city  and  county  officials  have 
been  elected  on  a  non-partisan  ballot;  and  in  191 5  a  noteworthy 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  the  non-partisan  election  of 
all  state  officers  as  well;  but  in  a  referendum  the  measure  failed 
of  adoption.^  In  19 19  North  Dakota  adopted  the  non-partisan 
system  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  all  county  officers, 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  and  state  and  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and,  in  1923,  included 
members  of  the  legislature  and  all  other  state  officers.  In 
Pennsylvania  also  the  non-partisan  ballot  was  recently  used 

*  See  Chapters  IV  and  VI.  If  a  non-partisan  election  occurs  on  the  same 
day  with  a  partisan  election,  it  is  customary  to  print  the  non-partisan  ticket 
on  a  separate  ballot.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dates appeared  on  one  ballot,  but  the  non-partisan  candidates  were  set  off 
in  a  box  by  themselves  without  any  party  designations. 

2  See  R.  E.  Cushman,  "Non-Partisan  Nominations  and  Elections,"  An- 
nals, CVI,  83-96  (1923). 

'  For  a  summary  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnson's  message  recommending 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  see  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  IX,  313-315  (191 S)- 
A  similar  amendment  will  be  voted  upon  in  Nebraska  in  November,  1924. 
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for  the  nomination  and  election  of  city  officials  except  in  Phila- 
delphia, also  for  the  selection  of  judges  of  the  municipal  court 
in  Philadelphia  and  of  the  superior  and  supreme  courts  through- 
out the  state. 

Wherever  the  non-partisan  ballot  has  been  adopted,  it  has 
generally  been  assumed  by  its  advocates  that  the  influence  of 
national  party  organizations  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from 

such  elections,  or  at  any  rate  will  be  reduced  to  a 
Op^ratk)n.       minimum.    In  many  instances  this  has  turned  out 

to  be  the  case,  especially  in  relatively  small  com- 
munities. But  in  large  cities  or  states  where  there  are  highly 
developed  party  machines  at  work  the  year  round,  the  result 
has  been,  and  is  always  quite  likely  to  be,  entirely  different. 
The  experience  of  Philadelphia  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  in  the  choice  of  judges  has  proved  that  the  power 
of  political  machines  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  curbed  by  the 
new  system.  "The  pretense  of  non-partisanship  compelled 
candidates  for  judicial  office  to  engage  in  political  struggles 
thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  judicial  non-partisan- 
ship." The  parties  still  had  their  candidates,  party  machinery 
was  openly  used  in  their  behalf,  and  the  results  reflected  not 
the  untrammelled  judgment  of  the  voters,  but  the  manipula- 
tion of  shrewd  politicians  and  often  the  expenditure  of  large 
campaign  funds.^  For  upward  of  ten  years  this  sort  of  thing 
continued,  but  in  1919  and  1921  the  farce  ended  with  the  res- 
toration of  partisan  election  of  judges  and  also  of  municipal 
officers.^ 

(4)  Another  serious  defect  in  our  election  system  is  the  vast 

number  of  offices  filled  by  popular  vote.  Add  to 
Number  of  this  the  fact  that  there  is  seldom  an  election  in  which 
Offices'^  there  are  not  two  or  more  candidates  for  the  same  • 

office,  and  the  task  of  the  voter  in  making  an  in- 
telligent choice  becomes  exceedingly  complicated,  if  not  impos- 

^  Editorial  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  November  17,  1914. 

2  Iowa  also  had  non-partisan  election  of  judges  for  a  few  years,  but  gave 
up  the  system  in  191 7.  See  also  V.  Rose  water,  "Omaha's  Experience  with 
the  Commission  Plan,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  X,  281-286  (192 1). 
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sible  of  performance.  In  a  recent  election  in  New  Jersey,  for 
example,  the  official  ballot  contained  the  names  of  164  candi- 
dates. It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  state  a  ballot  can  be  found  with 
a  more  maddening  maze  of  names  than  the  one  used  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  in  the  presidential  election  of  191 2.  The  bal- 
lot measured  19  by  30^^  inches  and  contained  the  names  of  423 
candidates  grouped  in  six  party  columns.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  seventh  blank  column  headed  "Independent."  These 
candidates  were  running  for  81  different  offices:  29  presidential 
electors,  15  state  and  federal  offices,  22  county  and  sanitary  dis- 
trict offices,  and  15  municipal  offices.^  But  this  indicates  only 
a  part  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  voters  of  Cook  County. 
In  Chicago  alone  there  are  417  elective  offices;  in  the  larger 
area  of  the  sanitary  district  there  are  1,640;  and  in  the  entire 
county  there  are  2,557.  Of  course  no  single  voter  is  expected 
to  vote  for  that  large  number,  but  every  voter  in  Chicago  is 
expected  to  vote  for  at  least  178  different  officials  in  a  period 
of  about  nine  years;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  county  a  voter 
is  supposed  to  have  a  voice  in  filling  from  172  to  197  different 
positions  in  the  same  length  of  time.  In  other  parts  of  Illinois, 
from  35  to  70  officials  are  elected  at  one  time,  so  that  the  bal- 
lots of  "down-state"  counties  often  contain  the  names  of  200 
candidates.^ 

Grave  consequences  have  followed  from  this  multiplicity  of 
elective  offices  with  the  resulting  complex  and  confusing  ballot. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  considerable 
WeHave^  number  of  voters  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
Votin^^'^^"    ^^   ^^^  merits  of  a  long  list  of  candidates,  even 

where  elections  occur  at  rare  intervals,  much  less 
when  they  occur  with  their  present  frequency;  so  that  at  almost 

*  The  ballot  used  in  19 16  in  the  tenth  congressional  and  sixth  senatorial 
districts  (in  Cook  County)  measured  36  by  19  inches  and  contained  the 
names  of  268  candidates  for  60  difiFerent  ofTices.  The  ballot  used  in  the  same 
district  in  1920  measured  36  by  29  inches  and  contained  the  names  of  369 
candidates  for  64  different  positions. 

"Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  Bulletin,  No.  11  (1920),  p.  935;  No. 
12,  p.  1036.  See  also  C.  A.  Beard,  "The  Ballot's  Burden,"  PoL  Sci.  Qmr., 
XXIV,  588  (1909). 
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every  election   there  is  a  large  numoer  of  candidates  about 
whom   even   intelligent   and  conscientious  voters  know  very 
little,  if  anything.    The  following  illustrations  show  in  what 
complete  ignorance  of  the  qualifications,  even  of  the  very  ex- 
istence, of  candidates  many  voters  act.     Not  many  years  ago 
at  a  direct  primary  held  in  Massachusetts  there  was  a  Pro- 
gressive Democratic  party  in  addition  to  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic party.    In  Winthrop  the  Progressive  Democrats  omitted 
to  name  any  one  as  candidate  for  the  legislature.     For  this 
office,  however,  one  unknown  voter  in  Winthrop  at  the  primary 
election  wrote  on  his  ballot  the  name  "James  O'Connell"  on 
the  Progressive  ticket.    Since  no  other  nominations  were  made 
by  that  party,  this  single  vote  constituted  the  highest  number 
of  votes  on  the  Progressive  ticket  for  that  office.    The  secretary 
of  state,  therefore,  acting  in  conformity  to  the  law,  had  the 
name  ''James  O'Connell"  printed  on  the  official  ballot  for  the 
district.    At  the  regular  election  which  followed,  "James  O'Con- 
nell" received  735  votes  in  the  district,  316  of  which  were  cast 
in  Winthrop.     It  was  afterward  discovered  that  no  such  per- 
son as  "James  O'Connell"  existed  in  that  district.    Neverthe- 
less, he  had  beaten  one  real  man  on  the  ticket,  although  he 
was  not  elected.     Oil  City,  Pa.,  a  few  years  ago  nominated 
and  actually  elected  a  dead  man.    At  Wheatland,  in  the  same 
state,  although  a  certain  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace  died 
about  two- weeks  before  election  in  191 2,  he  received  more  votes 
than  any  other  candidate.     Philadelphia  has   several   times 
elected  imaginary  men  to  some  of  the  petty  offices  with  which 
the  long  Pennsylvania  ballots  are  burdened  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating and  concealing  election  frauds.^    At  the  Taylor  County 
primary  in  Iowa  in  1916  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for  six 
years  was  nominated  for  the  legislature  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  received  1,300  Democratic  votes.     The  latest  in- 
stance, perhaps,  of  blind  voting  to  come  to  pubHc  attention 
occurred  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  where  a  man  who  had  never 
existed  was  elected  to  the  ofiice  of  assessor  in  1923.    In  some 
unexplained  manner  the  name  of  "J.  J.  Weldin"  appeared  on 
^  Short  Ballot  Bulletin^  February,  191 2. 
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the  ballot,  and  he  was  elected;  but  after  a  month's  search  it 
was  discovered  that  no  such  person  ever  lived  there.  Where- 
upon the  office  was  declared  vacant  and  a  new  appointment 
made.^ 

Another  result  of  our  long  list  of  elective  offices  is  that  the 
only  candidates  whose  merits  receive  serious  consideration  on 
the  stump  and  in  the  press  during  a  political  campaign  are 
those  who  are  running  for  the  office  of  mayor  in  a 
of  but^Few  city  election  or  for  that  of  governor  in  a  state  elec- 
Candidates  ^.j^j^^  ^^^  ^-j^e  presidential  candidates.  There  is  a 
concentration  of  interest  and  discussion  upon  these 
leading  candidates  to  the  neglect  of  practically  the  entire  bal- 
ance of  the  ticket,  including  candidates  for  those  important 
bodies  which  enact  public  opinion  into  law,  namely,  the  city 
council,  the  state  legislature,  and  Congress;  candidates  for 
county  offices  unfortunately  attract  practically  no  attention 
at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  great  number  of  elective  offices  necessitates 
"slates"  and  combinations,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  machine  poHtics.  Offices  have  to  be  filled  and  nominations 
have  to  be  made;  somebody,  therefore,  must  dis- 
(c)  "Boss"  cover  when  each  officer's  term  expires  and  see  to  it 
"Machine"  that  the  names  of  candidates  are  on  the  ballot 
Nominations,  in  due  form  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  elec- 
tion law.^  Since  the  average  voter  is  too*  busy  with 
his  own  affairs,  the  professional  politicians  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter into  their  hands.  The  result  is  that  at  the  regular  election 
(except  where  the  direct  primary  prevails,  and  often  even  there) 
the  ballot  has  become  only  a  ratification  of  the  *' slates"  made 
by  the  experts  and  not  the  express  will  of  the  voters.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  inabihty  of  the  voters  to  discriminate  when 
there  is  a  large  number  of  candidates,  the  politicians  judi- 
ciously select  a  few  honest  and  respectable  candidates  to  head 
the  ticket,  confidently  expecting  that  their  popularity  will  carry 
into  office  a  large  number  of  incompetents  or  rascals  who  are 
candidates  for  the  minor  offices. 

^  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  219  (1923).  *  Beard,  op.  cU. 
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''The  folly  of  obliging  the  people  to  decide  at  the  polls  upon 
the  fitness  of  a  great  number  of  persons  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
almost  all  the  misgovernment  from  which  we  suffer  not  only 
in  cities  but  in  the  states."  ^  Good  government  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  getting  the  right  men  elected  to  office;  nothing  else 
is  more  vital.  To  achieve  this  candidates  should  be  subjected 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  concentrated  public  scrutiny  at 
the  election.2  There  is  a  false  notion,  widely  prevalent  and 
promoted  by  the  professional  politicians,  that  the  more  elective 
ofiices  we  have  the  more  democratic  is  our  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  inability  of  the  average  voter  to  attend  to 
the  work  of  making  nominations  for  many  ofiices  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  candidates  nominated  has  virtually 
resulted,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  in  government  by  an 
oligarchy  of  professional  politicians.  In  reality  our  government 
would  be  more  democratic  if  we  elected  only  a  few  ofiicers 
and  gave  them  the  power  to  fill  by  appointment  the  vast 
majority  of  the  offices  which  are  now  filled  by  election.  The 
functions  performed  by  the  majority  of  elective  ofiicials  are 
purely  administrative  or  ministerial  and  are  quite  minutely 
prescribed  by  statute.  Practically  none  of  their  duties  are  of  a 
discretionary  nature  or  depend  upon  their  political  views.'  No 
good  reason  can  be  advanced  why  purely  administrative  offi- 
cers, like  auditors,  treasurers,  and  secretaries,  should  be  elected, 
for  they  have  no  large  discretionary  power  and  no  share  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  administration.  By  concentrating 
public  attention  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the 
most  important  and  poHcy-determining  offices,  it  is  believed 
that  vastly  better  and  more  democratic  government  would 
result. 

g  The  short  ballot  movement  is  the  name  given  to 

the  "  Short      the  reform  movement  which  aims  to  bring  about  a 

reduction  in  the  number  of  elections  and  elective 

offices  and  thus  to  simplify  and  shorten  our  present  "blanket" 

^  Quoted  in  Beard,  op.  cit. 

2  R.  S.  Childs,  Outlook,  XCII,  635  (1909). 

3  Beard,  op.  cit. 
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ballots.  In  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent  study  of  candidates 
and,  therefore,  more  intelligent  voting,  "we  must  shorten  the 
ballot  to  a  point  where  the  average  man  will  vote  intelligently 
without  giving  to  poHtics  more  attention  than  he  does  at  pres- 
ent." That  means  making  it  very  short.  The  average  voter 
can  probably  remember  the  relative  merits  of  about  five  sets  of 
candidates,  but  no  more.^  The  vast  majority  of  elective  offices, 
the  less  important  ones,  must  be  taken  from  the  ballot  and 
made  appointive.  So  far  from  being  undemocratic,  this  would 
be  merely  applying  to  municipal  and  state  poUtics  the  system 
prevaiHng  in  connection  with  the  federal  offices.  Only  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  senators,  and  representatives  in  Congress, 
out  of  nearly  550,000  federal  office-holders,  are  voted  for  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  people.  All  the  rest  are  appointed, 
not  elected.  Already,  therefore,  we  have  the  short  ballot  in 
our  federal  system,  and  no  one  thinks  of  calHng  our  federal 
government  undemocratic. 

The  effort  to  obtain  the  short  ballot  should  begin  in  a  reform 
of  the  central  government  of  the  states,  by  giving  the  governor 
power  to  appoint  all  the  executive  officials  just  as  the  president 
of  the  United  States  appoints  the  heads  of  departments.  Such 
a  reform  will  necessitate  a  thorough  revision  of  most  of  our 
state  constitutions  and  city  charters  and  the  repeal,  amendment, 
or  consolidation  of  a  host  of  statutes.  To  surmount  the  ob- 
stacles always  encountered  by  a  movement  for  constitutional 
revision,  and  to  overcome  the  active  and  practically  universal 
opposition  of  political  machines  and  professional  politicians,  will 
require  much  time  and  patient,  persistent  effort.  In  the  mean- 
time the  spread  of  commission  government,  including  the  city- 
manager  plan  for  cities,  will  do  much  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  advantages  of  the  short  ballot.^ 

»  R.  S.  Childs,  op.  cit. 

^  A  number  of  states  have  recently  shortened  the  ballot  in  presidential 
elections  by  omitting  the  names  of  presidential  electors.  The  names  of 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot,  and  the 
governor  issues  a  certificate  of  election  to  the  electors  of  the  party  which 
carries  the  state.  The  actual  selection  of  presidential  electors  is  left  to  the 
several  party  central  committees. 
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While  we  are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  "short  ballot," 
however,  something  might  be  done  to  enable  voters  to  mark 
their  long  ballots  on  election  day  more  intelligently.  The 
practice  adopted  in  a  few  states  of  mailing  a  sample 
Sample  ballot  to  each  voter  before  the  day  of  the  primary 

or  election  should  become  universal,  for  it  afifords  a 
much  better  opportunity  than  most  voters  now  have  to  ascer- 
tain who  are  the  different  candidates  and  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  their  respective  qualifications  before  going  to  the 
polls. 

With  respect  to  qualifications  of  candidates,  however,  one  has 
to  admit  that  sample  ballots  themselves  convey  about  as  little 
useful  information  as  can  be  imagined.  They  generally  tell 
A  i.TTri-  ,        where  a  candidate  lives — and  that  is  a  useful  bit  of 

A     Who  s 

Who"  information — but  they  and  the  regular  ballots  like- 

wise are  absolutely  unenlightening  upon  oth^r  points. 
The  ballot  should  also  tell  something  concerning  the  education 
of  the  candidates,  whether  common  school,  high  school,  pro- 
fessional, or  university;  it  should  tell  whether  candidates  have 
ever  held  any  other  elective  or  appointive  offices,  what  their 
occupations  are,  and  perhaps  their  age  also.  At  least  this 
amount  of  information  is  essential  to  our  forming  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  respecting  their  qualifications,  and  it  could  be  pre- 
sented upon  the  ballot  in  a  very  concise  form.  The  ballot's 
area  might  be  increased  somewhat,  but  any  such  inconvenience 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  its  enhanced  usefulness.  Mere 
size  is  not  what  the  voter  objects  to  now,  but  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  guide  in  voting  other  than 
the  party  designation  and  the  candidate's  address.^  With  the 
additional  information  suggested  above  a  degree  of  interest 
would  be  imparted  to  the  study  of  sample  ballots  by  the  voters 
in  their  homes  or  places  of  business  which  is  now  entirely  lack- 
ing.    Such  a ''Who's  Who"  ballot  would  look  something  like 

^  Merely  typographical  changes  in  some  states,  Illinois,  for  example, 
would  tend  to  clarify  the  ballot  and  eliminate  the  present  blurred  effect 
caused  by  failure  to  set  off  each  group  of  candidates  in  party  columns  by 
a  wide  space  from  the  names  which  precede  and  follow. 
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this,  to  take  only  a  single  office  and  two  party  columns  for 
illustration. 

REPUBLICAN  DEMOCRATIC 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ASSESSORS 
(Two  to  be  elected) 
JOHN  JONES,  RICHARD  ROE, 

Residence,     1000     Halstead     St.,  Residence,      2000      Wilson      Ave., 

Chicago.  Chicago. 

Age,  22.  Age,  65. 

Occupation,  civil  engineer.  Occupation,  lawyer. 

Education,  college  graduate.  Education,  high  school,  law  school. 

OflQces  held,  none.  OflSces   held,    alderman   one   term, 

corporation  counsel. 

THOMAS  SMITH,  JAMES  DOE, 

Residence,     3000    Chicago  Ave.,           Residence,  4500  So.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago.  Chicago. 

Age,  40.  Age,  35. 

Occupation,  retail  grocer.  Occupation,  real  estate. 

Education,  common  school.  Education,    high    school,     business 

OflQces  held,   park  com'r,   county  college. 

com'r.  OflQces  held,  assessor  one  term. 

With  our  present  form  of  ballot  and  restricted  distribution 
of  sample  ballots,  what  chance  is  there  of  an  average  voter  find- 
ing out  these  few  facts  for  himself  ?  Unless  he  happens  to  know 
one  or  more  of  the  candidates,  unless  he  has  happened  to  hear 
their  merits  discussed,  unless  he  has  happened  to  see  something 
somewhere  in  some  newspaper  or  has  been  approached  per- 
sonally by  a  candidate  or  one  of  his  workers,  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  their  qualifications.  If  we 
are  doomed  to  have  the  long  ballot  indefinitely,  we  can  at  least 
insist  that  it  shall  become  a  medium  of  information  and  en- 
lightenment. 

(5)  It  is  a  principle  of  democratic  government  that  elective 
offices  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters.  Our  well-nigh  universal  system  of  plurality 
elections  often  violates  this  principle;  for  when  there 
Election^.  ^^^  three  or  more  candidates  for  the  same  office,  it 
commonly  happens  that  the  candidate  elected  has 
only  a  minority  of  the  votes. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  our 
Ballotr^^^      national,  state,  and  county  elections   toward  sub- 
stituting majority  for  plurality  rule;    but  in  city 
elections  considerable  progress  has  been  made  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  preferential  voting.    After  its  adoption  in 
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Idaho  and  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  about  1909,  preferential 
voting  spread  rapidly  for  a  few  years  until  by  191 7  it  was  in 
use  in  over  fifty  cities,  varying  in  population  from  less  than 
5,000  in  the  case  of  some  New  Jersey  cities  to  over  560,000  in 
the  case  of  Cleveland.^ 

Under  the  Bucklin^  system,  which,  with  slight  variations,  is 
the  one  employed  in  American  cities,  the  ballot  used  is  the 
Massachusetts  type,  except  that  instead  of  one  column  after 

the  names  of  candidates  there  are  usually  three, 
Sys^te^.''^^'''    headed  "first  choice,"  ''second  choice,"  and  ''other 

choices."  In  marking  his  ballot,  the  voter  places  a 
cross  after  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  first  choice  in  the 
first-choice  column,  after  the  name  of  his  second  choice  in  the 
second-choice  column,  and  for  the  third  and  other  choices  in 
the  third  column.  Only  one  choice  may  be  voted  for  one  can- 
didate. Nominations  are  always  made  by  petition.  If  any 
candidate  is  found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  first-choice 
votes,  he  is  declared  elected,  and  that  contest  is  ended.  If 
no  candidate  secures  a  majority  of  first-choice  votes,  the  result 
is  determined  in  one  of  two  ways:  (i)  The  first  and  second 
choice  votes  of  each  candidate  are  added  together.  If  no  can- 
didate secures  a  majority  of  these  combined  choices,  then  to  the 
first  and  second  choice  votes  are  added  the  third-choice  votes, 
and  the  candidate  now  having  the  highest  number  is  usually 
declared  elected.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  generally  a  ma- 
jority choice.  (2)  According  to  the  other  system  of  counting, 
if  no  candidate  has  a  majority  of  the  first-choice  votes,  the  can- 
didate with  the  smallest  number  of  first-choice  votes  is  dis- 
carded.   The  votes  cast  for  this  candidate  are  then  distributed 


1  See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  IV,  483  (1915);  ibid.,  V,  104  (1916);  and  ibid.,  VI, 
107  (191 7).  In  Cleveland  the  preferential  ballot  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  representation  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  city  council.  For  comments  upon  the  operation  of  the  preferential 
ballot  in  Cleveland  before  1923,  see  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XVI,  84-86  (1922), 
Other  large  cities  which  have  recently  adopted  the  preferential  ballot  are 
San  Francisco,  Spokane,  Portland,  Denver,  Columbus,  and  Jersey  City. 

'  So  called  in  recognition  of  its  originator,  Honorable  James  W.  Bucklin, 
of  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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among  the  candidates  whom  these  voters  designated  as  their 
second  choice.  This  process  of  ehmination  and  distribution  is 
continued  until  one  candidate  has  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  for  that  ofl&ce  or  until  only  one  candidate  is  left. 

The  most  impressive  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  preferen- 
tial voting  are  as  follows:  (a)  Where  it  has  been  substituted  for 
the  direct  primary,  it  simplifies  and  lessens  the  expensiveness 
of  the  electoral  process  by  reducing  the  number  of 
elections  by  one-half,  (b)  By  giving  each  voter  a 
much  wider  range  of  choice  among  candidates,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  issues  as  against  personalities,  and  thus  tends  to 
reduce  personal  attacks  and  recrimination,  (c)  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  system  of  non-partisan  nominations  and 
elections,  described  in  an  earlier  chapter,^  preferential  voting 
comes  the  nearest  of  any  system  yet  devised  to  election  by  abso- 
lute majority.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
especially  in  first  elections  in  large  cities,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  of  Denver,  Spokane,  and  Portland,  Ore.  Even  in 
such  cases  it  is  claimed  that  preferential  voting  justifies  itself  by 
insuring  a  pluraHty  obtained  in  a  free  and  open  contest  in  which 
each  voter  may  vote  for  every  candidate  to  his  liking  and  need 
vote  against  no  such  candidate.  A  plurality  obtained  under 
such  circumstances  is  very  unlilcely  to  be  an  antimajority  plu- 
rality.^ The  system  of  preferential  voting  is,  of  course,  not 
without  its  defects,  but  where  it  has  been  tried  for  municipal 
elections  it  seems  to  have  produced  results  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  old  plurality  system. 

Bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  preferential  system  of 

voting,  yet  essentially  different,  is  the  system  of  proportional 

,    representation  which  has  recently  been  adopted  in 

Proportional         ^  .  .  .       .  •  i  i       i     i      /^i  • 

Representa-     a  number  of  cities  begmning  with  Ashtabula  (Ohio), 

in  1916,  and  including  Kalamazoo  (Mich.),  Boulder 

(Colo.),  Sacramento  (Cal.),  Cleveland  (Ohio),  and  a  number  of 

»  Chapter  VI. 

2  Professor  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  "The  Preferential  Ballot  as  a  Substitute 
for  the  Direct  Primary,"  Senate  Documents,  63d  Congress,  3d  session.  No. 
98s  (1915). 


BALLOT  ILLUSTRATING  PREFERENTIAL  VOTING 

(DuckJin  System) 

INStRUCTlONSw— To  vote  Cm  a  candidate  make  a  ooo  (X)  in  die  •pgiafn^  tpuM, 

Vote  yoor  HRST  ckace  m  ibe  RRST  colamo. 

Vote  jva  SECOND  choice  m  ilie  SECOND  cokma. 

V<te  ONLY  ONE  HRST  dtow  awl  ONLY  ONE  SECOND  dMJce  to*  «By  cm  eftoa. 

Vote  in  the  THIRD  column  for  ALL  THE  OTHER  CANDIDATES  whom 
yon  wish  to  support. 

DO  NCrr  VOTE  MORE  THAN  ONE  CHOICE  FOR  ONE  PERSON,  as  ooty  one 
diotce  will  count  for  any  candidate. 


ONE  TO  BE  ELECTED  FOR  EACH  OFHCE 


United  States 
Senator 

rirtt 

Choice 
(Not  nor* 
Iku  ooc) 

SecoBt) 
Choice 

(r4o.Bor. 
ihu  oo«) 

Other 

Choicet 
(At  D«ny 
M  you  wiah) 

A.  J.  Beveridge 

< 

Henry  Ford 

X 

Lynn  J.  Fiazier 

Carter  Glass 

Hiram  Johnson 

A 

R.  M.  LaPoUctte 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Truman  H.  Newberry 

George  W.  Pepper 

Oscar  M.  Underwood 

< 

Thomas  J.  Walsh 

James  M.  Wadsworth 

a 

Governor 

First 
Gioice 

(Not  more 
ihaa  ooo) 

Second 
Choice 
(Not  more 
ihu  one) 

Other 
Choicet 
(At  mtojr 
•t  jroa  wiiti) 

Charles  W.  Bryan 

F.  M.  Davenport 

Charles  G.  Dawes 

Herbert  Hoover 

Frank  O.  Lowden 

Wm.  G.  McAdoo 

Gifford  Pinchot 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

1 

Mayor 

Rrd 

Choice 

(Not  mofe 
thta  one) 

Second 
Choice 

(Not  sore 

ibu    0D<) 

Other 

Choicet 

(At  Boejr 

•1  you  with) 

Newton  D.  Baker 

George  S.  Buck 

Wm.  E.  Dever 

Wm.  R.  Hearst 

John  F.  Hylan 

Brand  Whillock 

t^lderman 

Fust 
Choice 

(Not  more 
ikaa  one) 

Second 
Choice 
(Not  more 
tlua  om) 

Other 

Choices 

(At  m.oy 

M  you  wah) 

Robert  Black 

Antony  Donatelli 

Henry  Fleischman 

Morris  Goldstein 

William  Johnson 

Michael  O'Sullivan 

Ivan  Poliaski 
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Canadian  cities.^  The  main  purpose  of  proportional  represen- 
tation is  to  correct  one  of  the  defects  incident  to  the  election  of 
members  of  legislative  bodies^  from  single-member  districts  by  a 
mere  pluraHty  vote.  Senators  and  representatives  in  our  state 
legislatures  and  councilmen  in  our  cities  are  generally  chosen 
in  small,  single-member  districts;^  and  the  candidate  who 
secures  the  highest  vote  in  his  district  wins.  This  often  means, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  legislature  and  the  city  council,  that  there 
are  large  minorities — even  majorities  if  the  votes  have  been 
divided  among  more  than  two  candidates  or  parties — who  are 
left  without  any  direct  representative  in  the  body  which  is 
supposed  to  "represent"  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  the  state  or  city.  Leaving  such  minorities  (or  ma- 
jorities) without  any  direct  share  in  the  determination  of 
pubhc  poHcy  seems  inconsistent  with  present-day  democratic 
ideals.  At  this  point  proportional  representation  steps  in  and 
affords  the  opportunity  for  every  considerable  body  of  people 
who  think  alike  about  pubHc  questions  or  candidates  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  city  council  or  state  legislature  in  nearly  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  of  votes  which  each  group  polls  in 
the  election  of  members  to  these  lawmaking  bodies;  hence  the 
name,  proportional  representation. 

There  are  several  systems  of  proportional  representation,  and 
they  all  seem  very  complicated  to  one  who  studies  them  for  the 
first  time — far  more  so  than  our  present  electoral  system.    But 

^  As  tried  in  Kalamazoo,  the  system  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  state  supreme  court;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  1922  in  the  case 
of  Sacramento.  On  the  questions  of  constitutional  law  which  have  been 
raised,  see  W.  Anderson,  "The  ConstitutionaUty  of  Proportional  Represen- 
tation," Nat.  Mun.  Rev.  (Supplement),  XII,  745-762  (1923). 

In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  proportional  representation  has 
been  much  more  widely  adopted  than  in  this  country.  It  is  in  operation 
in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  German  Repubhc,  Czecho- 
slovakia; and,  in  a  qualified  form,  in  France.  In  Italy  also  the  system  was 
tried  for  a  short  time  very  recently. 

2  Proportional  representation  can  of  course  be  applied  to  the  election  of 
members  of  boards  and  commissions  as  well  as  to  legislative  bodies,  although, 
as  matter  of  fact,  its  use  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  latter. 

'  The  situation  is  the  same  when  two  aldermen  are  elected — one  every 
year — from  each  ward  in  the  city. 
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like  a  great  many  other  things  that 
at  first  appear  very  involved,  the 
essential  features  of  proportional 
representation  are  not  difficult  to 
grasp.  The  system  used  in  Ameri- 
can cities  is  called  the  Hare  system, 
after  the  name  of  the  Englishman 
who  devised  it  many  years  ago,^ 
and  is  a  combination  of  preferential 

voting  and  proportional 
Sys^tem^.^^        representation.    Where 

it  is  used  in  this  country 
all  members  of  the  city  council  or 
commission  are  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  entire  city,  except  in  Cleve- 
land, where,  on  account  of  the  size 
of  that  city,  members  of  the  council 
are  chosen  from  four  districts,  two 
districts  electing  seven,  and  the 
others  five  and  six  members,  re- 
spectively. The  names  of  candidates 
are  printed  on  the  ballot  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  without  party 
designations.  Each  voter  is  permit- 
ted to  indicate  as  many  preferences 
as  he  pleases,  although  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  indicsite  more  than  his  first 
choice  if  he  does  not  wish  to.    Pref- 

^  The  contrasting  system  is  called  the  list 
system,  and  is  the  one  commonly  used  in 
Europe  in  parliamentary  elections.  Poli- 
ticians in  this  country  would  doubtless 
prefer  it  to  the  Hare  system  because  un- 
der it  party  organizations  are  able  to  play 
a  larger  part  in  determining  the  result  of 
an  election  than  under  the  Hare  system. 
For  a  brief  explanation  of  the  list  system, 
see  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduction  to  American 
Government  (1922),  pp.  586-587.      ~~ 


CLEVELAND 

REGULAR  CITY  ELECTION^ 

District  1—8  M  November  6,  1923 

DIRECTIONS  TO  VOTERS 

Put  ihc  fixttrr  I  oppotiie  ihf  njmc  of  your  choice.  If  yoj  warn 
to  ciiprctt  alio  iccond,  third  j.ij  other  choicn.  tjo  >o  by  putiin<  th« 
figure  2  oppoiirc  thr  name  of  your  I'cond  chotcr.  the  fii;urr  >  oppoitt« 
the  natne  of  }0ur  thirtl  choice,  and  to  on  In  thit  way  you  may 
C'.prcll  at  many  choice*  at  you  pl.aic  Th<  more  choicer  you  ei^rcss. 
the  surer  yoy  3re  to  make  your  bjlkjt  count  for  one  of  the  candidate* 
50,1  favor 

'Thil  ballot  will  not  be  counted  for  yotir  tccond  choice,  unleis  it  w 
found  that  it  cannot  help  your  dnr  choice,  it  «ill  not  be  counted  fo> 
>our  third  choice  unlets  it  it  found^that  it  cannot  help  either  youi 


r  yo 


': 

he  b 

me 
loffi 

allot  IS  spoiled  if  the  fijure  1  it  put  opposite  more  than 
r  .  0.1  spoil  this  ballot,  tear  it  ac.oti  once,  reiurn  to  the  e 
cr  in  thar;;e  of  the  ball'jii.  and  get  another  one  from  hin 
COUNCILMANIC  TICKET 

lee- 

= 

"^ 

A.  i    MITCHELL 

1 

.MARTIN  J    MORAN 

I-EARL  B.  MORLOCK 

= 

JAMES  H.  MURRAY 

1 

1 

F.  F.  RIEDER 

1 

THOMAS  VV    ROBERTS 

MICHAEL  L.  SAMMON 

1 

LISTON  G   SCHOOLEY 

= 

JAY  G   SHORT 

1 

WALTER  J.  SHROKA 

1 

1 

CLAYTON  C.  TOWNES 

1 

WILLIAM  F    WALTON 

1 

JOHN   WIEDENMAN 

JOHN  G   WILLERT 

= 

-.'ETER  WITT 

HOWELL  WRIGHT 

M 

STANLEY  JAP  AUSTIN 

1 

WILLIAM  C  BRACKEN 

1 

WALTER  H.  CLEM 

= 

FRANK  U  COULTON 

= 

EARL  E    DETRICH 

1 

JOHN  F.  DREES 

= 

1 

WALTER  J    DUNFORD 

1 

MICHAEL  H.  GALLAGHER 

A    S.  CERBER 

WILLIAM  G.  GIBBONS 

= 

KOBERT  A    GRAHAM 

IHOS.  J.  CUNNING 

CARL  HACKER 

M 

LEWIS  A.  HANFORD 

PORTION  OF  CLEVELAND 
PROPORTIONAL     REPRE- 
SENTATION     BALLOT,     NO- 
VEMBER, 1923. 
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erences  are  indicated,  not  by  crosses,  as  on  the  ordinary  preferen- 
tial ballot,  but  by  figures,  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  placed  opposite  a  candi- 
date's name.  This  is  the  preferential  feature  spoken  of  above. 
The  proportional  feature  appears  in  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  result  of  the  election.  After  the  ballots  have  all  been 
sorted  according  to  the  indicated  first  choices,  the  total  number 
of  valid  ballots  is  divided  by  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled 
plus  one,  and  the  quotient^  becomes  the  "electoral  quota," 
which  each  candidate  must  receive  in  order  to  be  elected. 
Candidates  who  are  found  to  have  received  a  number  of  first- 
choice  votes  equal  to  the  electoral  quota  are  declared  elected. 
If  any  candidate  receives  more  than  the  quota,  the  surplus  votes, 
instead  of  lying  idle,  are  made  to  assist,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
election  of  some  other  candidates  in  accordance  with  the  second 
choices  indicated  on  the  surplus  ballots.  If,  with  these  addi- 
tions to  his  first-choice  votes,  a  candidate  has  a  number  equal 
to  the  quota,  he  is  declared  elected,  any  surplus  votes  remain- 
ing being  distributed  so  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  other 
choices  indicated  thereon.  If  no  one  obtains  the  quota  after 
distributing  surplus  votes,  the  candidate  standing  lowest  is 
declared  defeated,  and  his  ballots  are  distributed  so  far  as 
possible  among  other  candidates  in  accordance  with  indicated 
second  choices.  This  process  of  elimination  is  continued  until 
as  many  candidates  obtain  the  quota  as  there  are  places  to  be 
filled.  If,  however,  as  commonly  happens,  a  point  is  reached 
where  no  more  candidates  are  left  than  there  are  seats  to  be 
filled,  the  survivors  are  declared  elected,  even  though  some  of 
them  fail  to  receive  the  electoral  quota.^ 
Proportional  representation  seems,  in  general,  to  be  working 


*  Strictly  speaking,  the  next  whole  number. 

*This  seemingly  complicated  procedure  will  be  more  easily  understood 
by  reading  one  or  two  of  the  excellent  accounts  of  recent  proportional  elec- 
tions in  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland;  for  example,  "First  Proportional  Elec- 
tion in  the  United  States,"  Proportional  Representation  Review,  January, 
1916,  pp.  18-22;  A.  R.  Hatton,  "The  Ashtabula  Plan— the  Latest  in  Mu- 
nicipal Organization,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  V,  56-65  (1Q16);  H.  M.  Rocca, 
"How  Cleveland's  First  Proportional  Representation  Ballots  Were  Counted," 
Nat.  Miin.  Rev.,  XIII,  72-77  (1924). 
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satisfactorily  in  the  cities  where  it  is  now  in  operation ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Cleveland,  none  of  these  places  are  very  large. 
Whether  the  system  will  work  equally  well  in  places  as  large 
or  larger  than  Cleveland  (where  it  has  been  tried  only  once, 
November,  1923),  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  although  theoretically  propor- 
tional representation  has  much  in  its  favor,  there  is  some  reason 
to  feel  that  its  merits,  at  least  so  far  as  American  cities  are 
concerned,  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.^ 

In  bringing  to  an  end  this  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of  the 

main  features  of  our  election  system,  the  point  should  be  stressed 

that  no  attempted  perfection  of  our  election  machinery  can 

work  lastinsr  improvement  in  government  "if  the 

Importance  ox  ,  ,7     .  ..  1 

of  Educating  voter  remains  ignorant  of  public  issues,  or  if  large 
classes  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  fail  to  vote 
and  refuse  to  seek  office.  The  effect  of  such  abstention  from  the 
polls  is  to  throw  the  control  of  politics  into  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional politicians,  whose  chief  concern  is  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  living.  This  would  not  matter  so  much  if  they  were 
possessed  of  talent  which  enabled  them  to  serve  the  public's 
interest  while  serving  their  own;  but  this  is  usually  not  the  case, 
and  to-day  it  is  from  the  general  incompetence  of  politicians, 
rather  than  from  their  occasional  dishonesty,  that  the  cause  of 
good  government  has  more  to  fear.  .  .  ."  ^ 

QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

1.  What  was  the  expected  and  the  actual  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Australian  ballot  in  the  United  States  upon  corruption  and 
intimidation  at  the  polls?    (See  Ostrogorski,  11.) 

2.  The  history  of  the  adoption  of  a  written  or  printed  ballot  in 
England. 

^In  this  connection,  see  H.  G.  James,  "Proportional  Representation:  A 
Fundamental  or  Fad?"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  V,  256-272  (1916);  H.  L.  McBain, 
"Proportional  Representation  in  American  Cities,"  Pol.  Set.  Quar., 
XXXVIII,  281-298  (1922);  also  J.  H.  Humphreys,  "Proportional  Rep- 
resentation," Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  V,  369-379  (1916),  a  reply  to  Professor  James's 
article,  above, 

*  Hammond  and  Jenks,  Great  American  Issues  (192 1),  p.  30. 
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3.  The  advantages  of  the  Massachusetts  type  of  ballot.  (See 
Jones.) 

4.  In  what  presidential  elections  has  the  independent  vote  ap- 
parently played  a  decisive  part? 

5.  The  Levy  election  law  in  New  York  (191 1)  and  its  defects. 
(See  Bard.) 

6.  The  "Wilson  ballot"  in  Maryland  politics.    (See  Bradley.) 

7.  The  coupon  form  of  ballot  authorized  in  Wisconsin  in  1910. 
(See  Ludington.) 

8.  Voting-machines:  where  authorized,  how  operated,  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

9.  Collect  all  the  arguments  you  can  for  and  against  party  "regu- 
larity" and  independent  voting. 

10.  Instances  where  violence  and  intimidation  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  elections.     (See  Jones.) 

11.  College  students  as  volunteer  "watchers"  in  city  elections. 
(See  Intercollegiate  Civic  League  Reports,  1909-10.) 

12.  Trace  the  increase  in  the  number  of  elective  offices  in  various 
states. 

13.  Make  a  complete  list  of  all  the  officers  and  delegates  elected 
in  your  town  (city)  and  county  every  four  years,  indicating  when 
the  term  of  each  officer  expires. 

14.  What  steps  are  prescribed  by  law  in  your  own  state  for  the 
official  canvass  of  votes  for  state  and  county  officers  and  for  con- 
testing elections? 

15.  Ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  cost  of  primaries  and 
elections  to  the  taxpayers  of  your  state,  county,  and  town. 

16.  How  do  newspapers  report  the  result  of  elections?  (See 
Mygatt,  Stoddart.) 

17.  Absent- voting  in  the  federal  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
(See  Benton.) 

18.  What  points  of  difference  in  the  various  absent- voters'  laws 
may  be  noted  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text? 

19.  Why  are  national  party  lines  maintained  in  connection  with 
municipal  elections?    What  evils  have  resulted? 

20.  Ought  partisan  politics  to  be  entirely  eliminated  from  city 
elections?    (See  Munro.) 

21.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  maintenance 
of  purely  municipal  parties? 

22.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  non-partisan  ballot  upon 
partisanship  in  elections? 

23.  The  proposed  Oregon  plan  of  191 2  for  a  short  ballot.  (See 
American  Year  Book,  1912,  pp.  67-68.) 

24.  What  provisions  were  made  by  various  states  during  the 
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World  War  to  enable  persons  in  the  service  of  the  government  to 
vote  in  absentia? 

25.  What  proposals  have  been  made  in  your  own  state  or  neigh- 
boring states  for  a  shorter  ballot? 

26.  In  case  offices  which  are  now  filled  by  election  should  be 
made  appointive,  what  would  be  the  best  method  of  filling  them? 

27.  The  use  of  schoolhouses  as  voting-places.    (See  Pink,  Ward.) 

28.  How  are  polling-places  and  polling  officers  theoretically,  and 
actually,  selected  in  your  own  county? 

29.  Draft  as  complete  and  workable  a  plan  as  you  can  for  the 
selection  of  properly  qualified  polling  officials. 

30.  Are  the  "cards  of  instruction"  in  use  in  your  community 
really  helpful  to  voters  or  otherwise?  If  not,  what  changes  can 
you  suggest  that  would  render  them  of  real  value? 

31.  The  voting-machine  controversy  in  Chicago,  1911-12. 

32.  Ascertain  so  far  as  possible  the  number  of  persons  in  your 
own  county  and  state  that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  absent- 
voting  law  in  recent  elections. 

S3.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Kentucky  supreme  court  hold  that 
the  absent-voting  law  of  19 18  was  unconstitutional?  See  Clark 
V.  Nash,  and  Lyon  v.  Nash,  192  Ky.  594  (192 1.) 

34.  Summarize  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  wider  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  voting  by  mail  in  connection  with  primaries  and 
elections. 

35.  On  what  grounds  have  the  courts  upheld  or  denied  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws  or  charters  establishing  the  preferential  system 
of  voting?    (See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  Harvard  Law  Rev.) 

36.  Examine  recent  election  statistics  in  your  own  state  and  see 
what,  if  any,  advantage  accrued  to  candidates  whose  names  stood 
at  the  top  of  a  list  of  candidates  over  those  whose  names  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  for  the  same  office. 

37.  On  what  grounds  have  state  courts  upheld  or  denied  the  con- 
stitutionality of  proportional  representation?     (See  Anderson.) 

$8.  What  organizations  or  agencies  other  than  parties  make 
special  efforts  in  your  community  to  educate  the  voters  before  elec- 
tions and  primaries? 


PART  FOUR 
THE  PARTY  IN  POWER 


CHAPTER  XIV 

•   THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM.     ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
EVILS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

The  immediate  object  of  political  parties  is  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  local,  state,  or  national  government  through  the 
carrying  of  elections.    By  statesmen  this  end  is  ardently  sought 

because  it  will  afford  opportunity  for  enacting  into 
Statesmen  law  the  policies  or  principles  to  which  their  party 
and  Mere        stands  Committed,  and  will  render  possible  the  proper 

enforcement  of  those  laws  and  the  execution  of  those 
poHcies  through  administrative  officers  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  them.  By  the  mere  party  worker,  by  the  "practical"  or 
"machine"  politician,  on  the  other  hand,  the  control  of  the 
government  is  sought  from  quite  different  motives.  He  has 
continually  in  mind  a  fact  which  the  average  citizen  rarely 
considers,  namely,  that,  whereas  the  number  of  elective  offices 
is  relatively  small,  there  is  a  veritable  host  of  minor  offices  filled 
by  appointment,  and  that  the  appointments  to  these  offices  are 
made  by  the  comparatively  few  elected  ofl&cers.  The  practical 
politician  knows  that  there  is  scarcely  an  elected  official  in  the 
United  States  who  does  not  have  the  right  to  appoint  one  or 
more  subordinates.  So  while  the  average  citizen  is  weighing  the 
respective  personal  merits  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  as  candidates  for 
president,  governor,  mayor,  or  member  of  Congress,  or  decides 
to  vote  for  them  in  preference  to  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  because  of  the 
policies  for  which  they  stand,  the  practical  politician  supports 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  simply  because  they  are  the  men  regularly 
named  or  indorsed  by  his  party  organization,  and  because  it  is 

312 
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to  his  interest  to  give  loyal  support  at  all  times  to  the  candi- 
dates of  his  party  regardless  of  qualifications  or  policies — mat- 
ters to  which,  indeed,  he  seldom  gives  any  thought.  It  is  to 
his  interest  so  to  act  because  victory  for  his  party  at  the  elec- 
tion means  that  his  party  leaders  will  directly  or  indirectly 
have  a  large  number  of  subordinate  offices,  filled  by  appoint- 
ment, to  distribute  as  rewards  to  faithful  and  diligent  party 
workers,  and  in  this  distribution  of  prizes  he  hopes  to  share. 

Why  the  right  to  control,  and  to  share  in  the  distribution  of, 

these  prizes  should  stimulate  the  zeal  and  activity  of  practical 

politicians,  both  great  and  small,  can  be  easily  understood  when 

,      it  is  known  that  there  are  nearly  550,000  appointive 

Value  of         positions  in  the  federal  executive  civil  service^  alone; 

a  ronage.      ^^^  .^  j^^^  l_^^^^  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 

government  employees  the  country  over,  including  national, 
state,  county,  and  local  governments,  aggregates  not  far  from 
3,000,000,  or  about  one  for  every  seven  families.  The  payroll 
of  this  great  army  of  government  employees  is  upwards  of  $3,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  and  of  this  amount,  about  $600,000,000 
comes  from  the  national  government.  The  zeal  and  interest 
manifested  by  professional  politicians  in  primaries  and  elections 
are  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

With  a  change  in  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  a  city, 
town,  state,  or  of  the  federal  government,  there  is  presented  the 
opportunity  for  an  extensive  redistribution  of  the  minor  offices. 
^.  .  ,  The  same  is  true,  in  smaller  degree,  in  the  election 
Spoils  of  members  of  the  different  legislative  bodies.    With 

this  opportunity  comes  the  temptation  for  a  victori- 
ous candidate,  or  his  party  acting  through  him,  to  use  the  pat- 


^  The  executive  civil  service  comprises  the  executive  branch  of  the  public 
service  as  distinguished  from  the  military,  naval,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches.  The  civil  service  is  divided  into  two  parts:  political  and  non- 
political,  (i)  The  political  part  comprises  the  positions  essential  to  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  of  the  administration  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
people  at  the  polls.  (2)  The  second  part  embraces  the  positions  which  are 
subordinate  and  ministerial.  The  right  to  control  the  distribution  of  sub- 
ordinate offices  in  the  civil  service  is  called  "patronage."  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  offices  themselves. 
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ronage  attached  to  his  office  as  a  means  of  rewarding  his  per- 
sonal and  poHtical  friends  and  weakening  the  opposing  party  or 
faction.  The  temptation  appeared  early  in  American  history, 
and  early  it  proved  irresistible.  Since  the  time  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  even  before  his  election  to  the  presidency,  successful 
candidates  have  claimed  as  matter  of  right  the  partisan  ad- 
vantages of  success.  They  have  seen  nothing  wrong,  or  have 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  wrong,  in  the  rule  that  "to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  To  this  practice  of  using  the 
patronage  connected  with  elective  offices  as  a  reward  for  per- 
sonal and  party  services  the  name  "spoils  system"  has  been 
given.^ 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  unconsciously  prepared  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  the  spoils  system  into  national 
politics.    They  inserted  a  section  providing  that  the  president 
should  "nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Senate,  appoint"  ambassadors,  judges  of  the  Su- 

and  the  preme  Court,  and  "all  other  officers  of  the  United 

System.  States  "  whose  appointments  were  not  otherwise  pro- 

vided for  in  the  Constitution  itself  and  "which  shall 
be  estabUshed  by  law."  ^  In  the  same  section  Congress  was 
authorized  to  vest  the  appointment  of  "inferior  officers"  in 
"the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments."  So  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  Congress 
has  by  appropriate  legislation  conferred  upon  them  the  power 
to  appoint  their  own  clerks,  reporters,  and  stenographers.  These 
positions,  however,  are  not  included  when  the  spoils  system  is 
under  consideration.  Congress  has  hkewise  vested  the  appoint- 
ment of  about  a  thousand  officials,  including  the  librarian  of 
Congress,  in  the  president  alone.  The  remainder  of  the  "in- 
ferior officers"   are   appointed   directly  or   indirectly  by  the 

^  The  term  "spoils"  is  also  used  to  cover  a  number /)f  other  forms  of  pat- 
ronage in  politics,  e.  g.,  favors  or  protection  from  legislative  bodies,  from 
administrative  authorities,  and  from  the  judiciary;  also  in  connection  with 
purchases  and  contracts,  the  deposit  of  public  funds,  and  tribute  from  the 
underworld.  For  an  admirable  discussion  of  such  "spoils"  see  C.  E.  Mer- 
-iam.  The  American  Parly  System  (1922),  Chs.  IV-VII. 

2  Article  II,  section  2. 
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heads  of  departments,  who  are  themselves  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  with  these  inferior 
officers  that  the  spoils  system  in  connection  with  the  national 
government  is  mainly  concerned. 

It  was  decided  as  early  as  1789  that  the  power  to  appoint 
implies  the  power  to  remove  from  office.^  Such  power  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  an  efficient  government,  but  it  carries  with 
.  ,  it  the  opportunity  for  its  grave  misuse  in  the  pro- 
Power  of  motion  of  purely  partisan  ends.  It  puts  enormous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  heads  of 
departments,  since  it  places  almost  every  position  in  the  civil 
service  unconditionally  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  spoils  system  is  really  little  more  than  a  perver- 
sion of  the  right  of  removal,  its  prostitution  to  merely  personal 
or  partisan  uses.  At  the  present  time  the  president  has  the 
power  to  remove  at  discretion^  all  officers  whom  he  appoints 
directly  or  through  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  except  judges 
of  the  federal  courts  and  military  and  naval  officers  who  ordi- 
narily have  a  right  to  trial  by  a  court-martial  before  removal. 

Down  to  1820  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  subordinate 

officers  and  employees  of  all  kinds  in  the  federal  civil  service 

should  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior.    Presidents  and 

heads  of  departments  exercised  their  power  of  re- 
Four- Year-  ^  ^     ^  ^      ^ 

Tenure  Act  moving  Subordinates  rarely,  and  seldom,  if  at  all, 
for  merely  partisan  purposes.  In  1820  Congress 
passed  an  act  which  limited  to  four  years  the  term  of  district 
attorneys,  collectors,  naval  officers,  navy  agents,  surveyors  of 
customs,  paymasters,  and  several  other  less  important  federal 
officers.  This  was  an  innovation  which,  under  President  Jack- 
son, developed  into  a  revolution  in  the  term  and  tenure  of 
office.  With  a  fixed  term,  these  offices  were  vacated  auto- 
matically every  four  years  and  thus  could  be  used  as  rewards 
to  party  workers  or  personal  friends  without  the  avowal  of 
partisan  motives.     In  this  way  the  "spoils"  could  be  shared 

^  See  Parsons  v.  U.  S.,  167  U.  S.,  324. 

2  Subject  to  the  comparatively  slight  restrictions  found  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  of  1883.     See  Ch.  XV. 
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by  a  much  larger  number  of  personal  and  party  friends  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  tenure  of  good  behavior. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson  that  the  practice  was  inaugurated  of  systematically 
displacing  officers  and  employees  of  all  kinds  merely  because 
they  did  not  agree  in  politics  with  the  president  for  the  time 
being.  But  even  President  Jackson  did  not  make  the  clean 
sweep  in  federal  offices  with  which  he  has  frequently  been 
charged.^  Such  changes,  however,  as  appeared  during  his  two 
administrations  were  made  openly  and  avowedly  from  partisan 
considerations,  whereas  before  his  time  such  motives,  if  they 
existed,  were  not  avowed  publicly.  The  last  year  of  President 
Jackson's  second  term  saw  the  enactment  of  another  law  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  extension  of  the  spoils  system  and  com- 
pleted "the  partisan  revolution  in  the  politics  and 
otiS^6^  official  life  of  the  country."  That  act  required 
that  all  postmasters  whose  compensation  was  $i,ooo 
a  year  or  upward  should  be  appointed  by  the  president,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  fixed  their  term  of  office  at  four  years, 
and  made  them  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president. 

The  four-year  tenure  established  by  the  acts  of  1820  and  1836 
did  not  extend  to  the  clerks  or  other  inferior  officers  in  the  great 
departments  at  Washington,  or  to  subordinates  of  postmasters, 
of  collectors,  or  of  naval  or  other  officers  named  in  the  statutes. 
But  as  their  removal  could  be  effected  without  a  special  act, 
it  was  not  long  before  it  became  the  practice  to  remove  even 
these  upon  the  accession  of  each  new  superior.  From  Jackson's 
administration  to  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service  act  of 
1883,  the  whole  federal  civil  service  was  shaken  up  more  or  less 
thoroughly  every  four  years  by  removals.  And  the  four-year 
rule  is  still  in  existence.  It  applies  to  the  most  important  fed- 
eral officials,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
the  chiefs  of  many  bureaus,  the  governors  and  judges  of  the 
territories,   Indian  agents,   and  pension  agents,   but   the  evil 

'  C.  R.  Fish,  Civil  Service  and  the  Patronage,  181.  The  system  was  already 
firmly  established  in  municipal  and  state  governments,  especially  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  before  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency. 
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effects  of  the  rule  have  been  greatly  mitigated  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  merit  system  in  1883. 

Underlying  the  four-year-tenure  acts  of  1820  and  1836  was 
the  principle  of  "rotation  in  office."  This  became  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  in  Jackson's  time,  and  it  greatly  facilitated 
and  in  a  large  measure  explains  the  rapid  extension 
inOffice?"  ^^  the  spoils  System  in  national  and  state  politics. 
In  the  period  when  the  new  democracy  was  spread- 
ing like  wildfire  "rotation  in  office"  was  held  to  imply  democ- 
racy and  equality.  It  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  stim- 
ulated men  to  exertion  in  behalf  of  their  party,  fostered  ambi- 
tion to  serve  the  country  or  neighborhood  by  opening  up  the 
possibility  of  holding  office  to  a  vastly  greater  number  than 
could  expect  to  hold  office  under  the  tenure  of  good  behavior. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  protest  against  the  existence  of  what  was 
regarded  as  a  stiff,  arrogant,  and  aristocratic  official  caste,  and 
a  convenient  formula  for  the  belief  that  one  man  was  as  good 
as  another;  or,  as  George  III  said,  "every  man  is  good  enough 
for  any  place  he  can  get."  The  advance  of  democratic  senti- 
ment between  1820  and  1850  evolved  a  great  and  growing  vol- 
ume of  political  work  to  be  done  in  managing  primaries,  con- 
ventions, and  elections  for  offices  in  the  city,  state,  and  national 
governments.  Men  were  needed  who  could  give  to  this  work 
constant  and  undivided  attention.  These  men  the  plan  of 
rotation  in  office  provided.  Those  whose  bread  and  butter 
depended  on  their  party  could  be  trusted  to  work  for  their 
party,  to  enlist  recruits,  look  after  the  organization,  and  play 
electioneering  tricks  from  which  ordinary  party  spirit  might  re- 
coil.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  had  strenuously  denounced  the 
perversion  of  the  federal  civil  service  to  partisan  purposes  un- 
der President  Jackson,  but  when  they  obtained  control  of  the 
Acceptance  government,  under  President  Harrison,  they  sue- 
by  Whigs  and  cumbed  to  the  temptation  to  accept  the  spoils  sys- 

Democrats.  .     r         1  1  <•    i     • 

tem  and  use  it  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  party. 
Thus  by  1840  both  great  parties  had  accepted  the  system,  in- 

^  Bryce,  II,  136. 
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eluding  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office.  For  half  a  century 
they  continued  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that  when  the  peo- 
ple voted  to  change  a  party  administration,  they  voted  to  re- 
move most  members  of  the  opposing  party  who  held  govern- 
ment positions,  including  not  only  the  president  and  heads  of 
departments,  but  the  clerks  in  practically  every  bureau,  the 
messengers  at  every  door,  the  porters  and  carters  of  every 
warehouse,  the  keepers  of  every  hghthouse,  the  rowers  of  every 
custom-house  boat,  the  washers  of  floors  at  posts  on  the  fron- 
tier, the  makers  of  fires  in  every  public  building  in  the  coun- 
try.^ For  positions  in  the  civil  service  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  intrenched  outposts  of  the  party,  to  be  manned  by  vahant 
warriors  and  to  be  barricaded  against  opponents;  nor  this 
alone,  but  also  as  asylums  for  broken-down  henchmen  and 
sally-ports  for  carrying  elections.^ 

Rotation  in  office  at  first  related  to  changes  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice only  when  one  party  supplanted  another  in  the  control  of 
the  government.  But  after  1857  the  practice  came  to  be  ap- 
plied every  time  a  new  administration  came  in,  although  of  the 
same  party  as  the  preceding  administration.  It  treated  the 
public  service  as  "a  huge  soup-house  in  which  needy  citizens 
are  to  take  turns  at  the  table,  and  they  must  not  grumble  when 
they  are  told  to  move  on."  Rotation,  however,  was  never  ap- 
plied universally  in  the  federal  civil  service;  for  many  men  se- 
cured a  long,  intermittent  term  of  service  by  coming  into  office 
whenever  their  party  came  to  power,  even  though  they  were 
removed  by  the  other  party.  Furthermore,  a  large  residuum, 
often  composed  of  those  performing  the  most  technical  duties, 
were  always  left  in  their  places,  by  whom  the  continuity  of 
departmental  traditions  was  preserved. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  essential  features  of  the  spoils  system  are 
these:  short  terms  for  all  appointed  officials;  the  tenure,  re- 
moval at  pleasure,  without  hearing  or  statement  of  reasons; 
offices  and  salaries,  the  spoils  of  party  or  factional  warfare; 
rotation  in  office,  in  order  to  make  places  for  as  many  personal 

^  G.  W.  Curtis,  Orations  and  Addresses,  II,  121. 
2  Lalor,  III,  786. 
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friends  or  fellow-partisans  as  possible;  and  all  appointments, 
promotions,  and  removals  based  primarily  upon  personal  or 
political  considerations.^ 

The  spoils  system  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  na- 
tional civil  service.  It  has  flourished  and  still  flourishes  wherever 
there  is  patronage  to  distribute,  whether  in  the  local,  state,  or 
national  government.  Until  recently  people  have 
in  States  very  generally  overlooked  or  condoned  its  existence 
in  state  and  local  politics.  Nevertheless,  it  had  been 
systematically  developed  first  in  connection  with  the  state  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  appears  to  have 
been  imported  by  New  York  politicians  into  federal  affairs. 
Essentially  the  same  opportunity  exists  in  state  governments 
for  the  application  of  the  spoils  system  and  rotation  as  in  the 
federal  government,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale.  Subordi- 
nate positions  attached  to  the  various  state  administrative  de- 
partments and  public  institutions,^  aggregating  more  than 
10,000  in  some  states,  are  to  this  day  generally  distributed 
among  the  political  and  personal  friends  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  departments  or  institutions,  and  their  political  associates. 
Even  the  state  legislatures,  especially  in  the  larger  states,  have 
numerous  positions  within  their  gift.  For  example,  there  are 
sergeants-at-arms  and  assistant  sergeants-at-arms,  principal 
doorkeepers,  first  and  second  assistant  doorkeepers,  journal 
clerks,  executive  clerks,  index  clerks,  revision  clerks,  librarians, 
messengers,  postmasters,  janitors,  stenographers  and  messengers 
to  the  various  committees,  and  assistants,  first  and  second,  too 
numerous  to  mention.^  Still  richer  soil  for  the  spoils  system 
is  found  in  our  large  cities.  They  have  been  compared  to 
richly  laden  treasure-ships  in  an  ocean  swarming  with  pirates. 

^  Lalor,  III,  900. 

2  The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  with  the  spoils 
system  in  the  eighties  is  interestingly  related  in  W.  D.  Foulke's  Fighting  the 
Spoilsmen  (1919),  Ch.  II.  For  a  more  recent  illustration  of  the  spoils  system 
in  Oregon,  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  probation  officers,  see 
Nat.  Miin.  Rev.,  VIII,  392  (1919). 

^  Beard,  668.  See  also  F.  S.  Munro,  Legislative  Spendthrifts  (in  Illinois 
in  191 5),  pp.  19-33. 
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If  they  have  been  manned  in  accordance  with  the  spoils  system, 
their  officers  and  men  have  been  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  captains  of  the  pirates.  The  plunder  that  can  now  be 
obtained  by  gaining  the  control  of  a  state  or  city  government 
is  so  enormous  that  whenever  there  is  a  chance  to  capture  it 
the  effort  is  sure  to  be  made,  and  made  for  selfish  and  dishonest 
purposes. 

Having  thus  traced  briefly  its  origin  and  growth,  we  may 
now  consider  the  actual  operation  and  evil  effects  of  the  spoils 
system.  These  can  be  studied  most  satisfactorily  in  connec- 
tion with  the  federal  civil  service,  but  two  points  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  essentially  the  same  prac- 
tices exist  in  state  and  local  politics  and  that  essentially  the 
same  evils  have  here  been  attended  by  even  more  serious  con- 
sequences than  in  the  federal  civil  service. 

From  a  body  of  less  than  300  officials  at  the  organization  of 
the  federal  government,  the  national  civil  service  has  expanded 
into  a  body  of  nearly  550,000  officials  and  employees.^  As  posi- 
tions in  the  service  multiplied  it  became  more  and 
Senators  and    jQore  impossible  for  the  president  and  heads  of  de- 

Representa-  ^  ,      ,     ^ 

tives  as  partments,  as  appointing  officers,  to  make  personal 

Brokers."  investigations  into  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  army  of  applicants  for  government  positions. 
Instead,  they  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  recommendations 
of  others;  and  who  so  near  at  hand,  so  accessible,  and  so  fa- 
miliar with  political  conditions  in  their  respective  states  as  sen- 
ators and  representatives  in  Congress?  Members  of  Congress 
thus  became  the  natural  go-betweens  for  the  appointing  authori- 
ties and  those  seeking  federal  jobs.  The  result  was  an  inevitable 
augmentation  of  the  political  influence  and  prestige  of  members 
of  Congress,  who  were  not  slow  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
thus  opened  up  to  become  virtually  office-brokers. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  more  important  appointments  to  the 
federal  civil  service  required  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
the  members  of  that  body  profited  more  from  this  develop- 

1  jQlh  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1921-22). 
During  the  period  of  the  World  War  the  number  rose  to  more  than  900,000. 
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ment  than  members  of  the  House.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  fate  of  important  appointments  came  to  depend 
upon  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  single 
"  Courtesy  senator.  This  too  was  a  very  natural  development. 
Senate  "  J'^^^  ^^  ^^^  president  had  come  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  the  representations  of  members  of  Congress, 
so  the  Senate  as  a  whole  came  to  rely  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  senators  from  the  state  where  an  appointment  took 
effect.  As  a  body,  the  Senate  had  no  time  in  which  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation  of  each  nomination  presented  to  it  for 
confirmation.  So  the  practice  known  as  the  "courtesy  of  the 
Senate"  arose,  according  to  which,  if  the  senators  from  the 
state  concerned  in  a  certain  appointment  approved  of  the 
person  nominated,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  as 
a  matter  of  course;  and  likewise  refused  confirmation  if  the 
nomination  was  objected  to  by  the  senators  from  that  state. 
When  this  rule  became  fully  established,  senators  became  sort 
of  feudal  lords  in  the  distribution  of  federal  patronage  within 
their  respective  states  or  fiefs;  and  the  possession  of  this  enor- 
mous power  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  many  of  them  to 
build  up  strong  political  machines  among  their  beneficiaries.^ 
Of  course  it  happened  now  and  then  that  some  states  would 
have  no  senator  belonging  to  the  president's  party,  and  this 
has  been  almost  uniformly  the  case  in  ten  or  a  dozen  Southern 
states  since  the  Civil  War,  whenever  the  Republicans  have  been 
in  power.  Or  the  president's  party  might  happen  to  be  torn 
by  hostile  state  factions,  each  bringing  forward  candidates  for 
federal  jobs,  thus  making  it  unsafe  for  the  president  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  recommendation  of  either  senator  from  that 
state.  Under  such  circumstances  it  became  imperative  for  the 
appointing  officer  to  seek  advice  outside  senatorial  ranks.  For 
this  he  might  consult  members  of  the  lower  house  from  the  state 
concerned,  and  this  is  usually  what  happened  whenever  both 
senators  from  that  state  belonged  to  the  opposite  party.  Or  the 
president  might  appeal  for  advice  to  the  governor  of  the  state 

^  See  H.  L.  Nelson,  "The  Overshadowing  Senate,"  Century,  LXIV,  169; 
LXV,  499  (1902). 
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if  he  were  of  the  president's  party,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the 
state  central  committee,  or  to  the  national  committeeman,  and 
even  to  prominent  unofficial  members  of  his  party  in  that 
state.  There  are  also  instances  where  the  president  sent  his 
own  personal  representative  to  investigate  and  report  to  him 
upon  local  conditions  before  deciding  upon  certain  appoint- 
ments. 

Practices  not  essentially  different  from  those  just  described 
exist  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  minor  state  oflSces.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  state  are  influenced  in  making  their  ap- 
pointments by  the  wishes  and  recommendations  of 
Affecting  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  of  persons  hold- 
Municlpfl  i^g  ^^  st^^^  office,  but  possessed  of  great  political 
Appoint-         influence;  as,  for  example,  the  United  States  sen- 

ments.  \  „     ,  ,        ,  1 

ators  or  the  so-called  local  or  state  bosses.  In  mu- 
nicipal politics,  too,  the  officers  nominally  vested  with  the  power 
of  appointment  pay  great  heed  to  the  recommendations  or 
wishes  of  the  city  boss  and  of  ward  and  district  workers.  The 
result  is  the  same  in  national,  state,  and  local  poUtics:  the  ap- 
pointing officer  rarely  acts  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  uses  his  power  of  appointment  either  to  strengthen 
his  party  organization  in  accordance  with  recommendations  from 
outside  sources  or  to  further  his  own  political  ambitions. 

The  strongest  argument  put  forward  in  defense  of  the  spoils 
system  runs  substantially  as  follows:  Political  parties  have  come 
to  stay.    To  be  permanently  effective  they  must  develop  a  du- 
rable and  widely  extended  organization.     This  can 

Defense  of  ,,,i.  i  cr     e  j. 

Spoils  be  secured  only  by  havmg  a  regular  staff  of  party 

ystem.  workers  or  professional  pohticians,  who  make  the 

conduct  of  party  affairs  their  main  business  or  chief  avoca- 
tion. This  staff  cannot  be  secured  and  maintained  without 
compensation  of  some  sort,  since  it  is  recruited  for  the  most  part 
from  men  of  small  means  or  none  at  all.  Government  patron- 
age is  the  natural  fund  for  such  payments  and  the  easiest  way 
to  maintain  an  effective  organization.  Without  this  "cohesive 
power"  of  the  spoils  system  political  parties  must  rapidly  un- 
dergo dissolution,  and  the  country  would  soon  be  deprived  of 
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the  inestimable  blessing  of  party  government.  Of  the  defense 
so  common  when  the  spoils  system  first  appeared  in  national 
politics — that  the  system  is  essential  to  the  continued  existence 
of  democratic  government — little  or  nothing  is  heard  nowa- 
days; indeed,  the  country  at  large  has  come  to  hold  directly 
the  opposite  view. 

Within  the  past  forty  years  a  marked  change  has  taken  place 
in  public  sentiment  regarding  the  spoils  system,  especially  in 
national  pohtics.     Open  and  avowed  defenders  of  the  system 

among  men  holding  high  position  in  federal  affairs 
Attitude  of      are  exceedingly  rare.    Such  defenders  as  the  system 

has  are  to  be  found  almost  wholly  in  the  ranks  of 
machine  poHticians,  whose  chief  sphere  of  activity  is  state, 
county,  and  municipal  politics.  The  same  change  of  sentiment 
is  beginning  to  appear  in  connection  with  municipal  civil  ser- 
vice, but  as  yet  state  governments  have  been  only  slightly  af- 
fected by  it,  and  there  the  spoils  system  persists  comparatively 
unchecked. 

A  change  of  sentiment  at  once  so  profound  and  far-reaching 
has  not  been  the  result  of  any  sudden  popular  whim.  It  is  a 
permanent  conviction  produced  as  the  result  of  a  slow,  per- 
sistent education  of  public  sentiment,  accompanied  by  the  pres- 
entation of  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  evils  of  a  most 
serious  nature  had  developed  under  the  spoils  system  and  are 
inseparable  from  it.  These  evils  may,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, be  grouped  in  two  main  divisions:  first,  the  evils  appear- 
ing  in  the  quality  of  official  services ;  and,  second,  the  more  dis- 
tinctively political  evils. 

(i)  Theefficiency  and  character  of  office-holders  whose  train- 
ing and  natural  inclinations  would  make  them  otherwise  effi- 
cient, as  well  as  their  fidelity  to  the  public  service,  are  inevitably 

undermined  by  the  spoils  system.  In  place  of  a 
A^^^earin  faithful  and  efficient  civil  service,  based  upon  merit 
in  the  Quality  and  experience,  we  have  a  corps  of  political  intriguers 

of  Official  X.  n     ^  .  .  ,      ^  ^      ,  ° 

Services.         wiiose  iirst  concern  is  with  ways  and  means  of  re- 
taining their  places  by  rendering  political  services 
to  the  party  managers.     Under  such  conditions  public  offices 
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soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as  public  trusts,  and  the  work  of  the 
government  suffers  by  neglect  or  inefficiency. 

(2)  Even  assuming  that  the  character  of  officials  in  the 
civil  service  is  all  that  could  be  desired  under  the  spoils  system, 
the  frequency  of  removals  seriously  impairs  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered.  The  magnitude  of  this  evil  in  the  federal 
civil  service  may  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  New  York 
custom-house  when  the  spoils  system  was  at  its  height.  One 
collector  there  in  the  four  years  from  1858  to  1862  removed  389 
out  of  690  subordinates;  another,  of  the  opposite  party,  in  the 
three  and  one-half  years  next  following,  removed  525  out  of  702 
of  those  serving  under  him.  Nearly  all  of  these  removals  were 
for  partisan  purposes.  In  the  five  years,  or  1,565  secular  days, 
preceding  the  year  1871  there  were  1,678  removals,  and  nearly 
all  for  merely  partisan  reasons;  or  more  than  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  secular  day  for  five  years. ^  Describing  conditions  in  the 
late  seventies,  a  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York  stated  that 
under  his  three  immediate  predecessors  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  persons  employed  were  removed  every  year.  During  the 
three  years  of  one  of  these  predecessors,  out  of  903  officers  830 
were  removed.  Another  predecessor  made  338  removals  in 
eighteen  months,  although  there  had  been  no  change  of  party 
administration.  Another  made  510  removals  in  sixteen  months. 
The  terms  of  these  three  predecessors  did  not  exceed  six  years 
altogether,  averaging  230  removals  per  year  in  the  custom- 
house alone  out  of  about  1,000  employees.^  Taking  the  entire 
country,  the  waste  caused  by  the  frequent  bringing  in  of  inex- 
perienced persons  was  enormous. 

(3)  Officials  once  installed  in  office  through  favoritism  and 
political  influence,  and  proving  inefficient  or  otherwise  un- 
worthy, can,  under  the  spoils  system,  be  removed  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  same  political  influence  or  party  ser- 
vice which  secured  for  them  appointment,  in  the  first  place,  is 
powerfully    and   often    effectually  exerted   for   their  retention 

*  Lalor,  III,  569. 

'See  1st  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1883-1884),  p. 
2711.;  also  G.  W.  Curtis,  Orations  and  Addresses  (1894),  II,  128. 
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in  office  when  the  good  of  the  service  requires  their  dis- 
missal. 

(4)  Men  of  the  best  character  and  of  superior  qualifications 
will  not  accept  appointments  in  the  civil  service  when  the  essen- 
tial requirements  to  secure  an  appointment  are  an  elastic  con- 
science, unlimited  compliance  with  the  "suggestions"  of  po- 
litical leaders,  success  as  manipulators  of  conventions,  or  as 
workers  at  the  polls. ^ 

In  enumerating  the  political  evils  of  the  spoils  system,  one 
should  note  (i)  that  with  the  growth  of  the  civil  service,  the 
real  power  of  making  appointments  was  transferred  to  Con- 
gress— more  particularly  to  the  Senate.  The  func- 
EvUs  of  tion  of  the  president  and  heads  of  departments  was 

iystem  reduced  to  Httle  more  than  that  of  attaching  their 

signatures  to  the  commissions  of  appointees  prac- 
tically named  by  Congress.  In  other  words,  under  the  spoils 
system  in  national  politics  there  was  a  marked  tendency  for 
the  legislative  department  to  encroach  upon  the  province  and 
to  usurp  the  power  of  the  executive  department.  As  President 
Garfield  said :  "  The  spoils  system  invades  the  independence  of 
the  executive,  and  makes  him  less  responsible  for  the  charac- 
ter of  his  appointments."  ^  And  the  same  sort  of  evil  appears 
in  connection  with  state  and  city  governments. 

(2)  The  spoils  system  makes  unreasonable  demands  upon  the 
fimp  nf  the  president,  governors,  mayors,  heads  of  departments, 
and  also  congressmen,  senators,  and  members  of  legislatures 
and  city  councils,  compelling  them  to  neglect  their  proper  execu- 
tive or  legislative  duties.  Referring  to  this  fact,  President  Gar- 
field, when  a  member  of  the  House,  stated  that  "one-third  of 
the  working  hours  of  senators  and  representatives  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  reference  to 
appointments  for  office."  ^  Furthermore,  another  rehable  au- 
thority states  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  of  President 
Garfield  himself  was  absorbed  by  applicants  for  office,  and 
that  more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  calls  made  upon  one  of  his 

^  See  G.  W.  Curtis,  op.  ciL,  375. 

2  Quoted  in  Lalor,  III,  141.  3  Ibid. 
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cabinet  officers  during  a  period  of  three  months  were  for  office- 
seeking.^ 

(3)  The  spoils  system  has  been  more  responsible,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  single  factor  in  creating  and  perpetuating  the 
professional  politicians  and  political  bosses  whose  baneful  in- 
fluence in  local,  state,  and  national  politics  will  be  considered 
in  a  later  chapter.^ 

(4)  The  existence  of  the  spoils  system  tends  seriously  to  re- 
strict the  field  of  available  candidates  for  the  elsctwe  offices. 
Personal  merit  is  not  wholly  ignored,  nor  public  opinion  need- 
lessly affronted,  but  ordinarily  candidates  are  regarded  as  avail- 
able in  the  ratio  of  their  adroitness  in  using  patronage  to  bribe 
voters,  to  reward  electioneers,  to  buy  the  press,  and  to  concili- 
ate opponents  and  rivals.* 

(5)  The  spoils  system  tends  jirectly  to  mcrease  the  cost  of 
administering  the^overnment,  and  this  additional  cost  »Hist-be 
met  by  increased  taxation.  One  cabinet  officer  complained 
some  years  ago  to  a  congressional  committee  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  seventeen  persons  in  his  department  whom  he  did  not 
want,  although  one  man  could  have  done  the  same  amount  of 
work  and  have  done  it  better  than  the  seventeen.^  Legislative 
bodies  frequently  yield  to  the  temptation  to  create  new  offices 
or  positions  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  party,  or  to  burden 
these  offices  and  old  ones  with  superfluous  officials.  This  partly 
explains  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  national  and  state 
administrative  offices,  boards,  and  commissions  in  the  last 
decade  or  two,  and  the  constantly  recurring  instances  of  "padded 
payrolls"  in  connection  with  legislative  sessions.^ 

(6)  The  spoils  system  tends  to  deprave  .and-jdistprt  the  spirit 
and  mechanism  of  politics.  Wherever  it  prevails,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  convert  a  campaign  into  mere  place-hunt- 
ing.   Offices  becoming  the  reward  of  party  services,  the  whole 

'  Ibid.;  Atlantic  Monthly,  XL,  49  (1877). 
2  Chapter  XVI. 
'Lalor,  III,  140. 

♦  14th  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  39,  (1896-97). 
'On  padded  payrolls  in  Congress  about  1901,  see  W.  D.  ¥o\i\ke.  Fighting 
the  Spoilsmen  (1919),  pp.  137-140. 
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machinery  of  the  party  is  made  to  serve  as  its  main  object  the 
getting  and  keeping  of  offices.  Hence  we  have  one  of  the  chief 
motives  which  result  in  the  packing  of  primaries,  machine-man- 
aged conventions,  and  election  frauds.  From  a  free  popular 
choice  between  different  policies  of  administration  or  legislation 
elections  tend  to  degenerate  into  a  contest  for  personal  advan- 
tage between  rivals  for  the  control  of  patronage. 

(7)  The  spoils  system  places  the  party  which  is  victorious  in 
a  national,  state,  and  local  election  in  a  position  virtually  to 
convert  the  government  into  a  great  political  machine,  since  it 
places  at  the  disposal  of  that  party,  however  corrupt,  a  horde  of 
creatures  in  every  town,  county,  and  state,  bound  to  fight  for 
the  defense  and  continuance  of  the  machine.^ 

(8)  The  threat  or  fear  of  removal  has  been  made  effective  for 
extorting  from  office-holders  political  assessments  or  forced  con- 
tributions to  party-campaign  funds.  When  this  practice  was 
tolerated  in  the  federal  civil  service  neither  pecuniary  position, 
age,  nor  sex  found  mercy  with  party  managers.  Every  one  who 
figured  on  the  pay-roll  of  a  public  department  was  put  under 
contribution — office  boys,  dock-laborers,  washerwomen,  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others.^ 

(9)  People  are  tardily  coming  to  see  that,  instead  of  being 
essential  to  democratic  government,  the  spoils  system  is  undemo- 
cratic. Democracy  implies  political  equality  of  citizens,  and  is 
opposed  to  favoritism  and  privilege.  The  spoils  system  creates 
a  distinct  political  class  with  an  immediate  personal,  selfish 
class-interest  in  politics  which  is  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  whole  management  of  political  affairs  grad- 
ually slides  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  this  oligarchy.  The  or- 
dinary citizen,  however  meritorious,  stands  little  if  any  chance 
of  holding  public  office  unless  he  subscribes  to  the  terms  laid 
down  by  the  small  tyrants  called  bosses  who  dominate  these 
oligarchies.  Such  surrender  renders  the  citizen  no  longer  the 
equal  but  virtually  the  vassal  of  the  boss. 

^H.  C.  Lodge,  Century,  XL,  837  (1890). 

2  Ostrogorski,  69.  On  political  assessments  in  Philadelphia,  see  M.  L. 
Cooke,  Our  Cities  Awake  (1918),  pp.  34-42.    See  also  Ch.  XI,  above. 
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(lo)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  spoils  system  is  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  strengthening  of  political  machines,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  source^of  party  weakness.  When  the  party 
chiefs^  come  to  distribute  the  spoils,  there  is  sure  to  be  disap- 
pointment. Ten  applicants  are  disappointed  to  every  one  that 
is  gratified.  The  "knife  is  up  the  sleeve"  with  those  who  have 
been  given  promises  that  cannot  be  realized.  Personal  feuds 
and  factional  strife  arise  and  the  harmony  of  the  party  is  dis- 
turbed. Congressmen  of  the  party  out  of  power  do  not  have 
half  as  much  trouble  in  keeping  harmony  in  their  districts  as 
those  who  have  the  hateful  task  of  distributing  postofiices  and 
revenue  collect orships.^ 

(ii)  The_spoils  system  depreciates  the  moral  stajidatds  of 
the  countiy.  "The  spoils  motive  in  politics  appeals  to  cupidity, 
avarice,  selfishness,  not  to  patriotism;  consequently  the  selfish, 
the  avaricious,  the  unscrupulous  press  forward  and  scramble  for 
place,  while  those  to  whom  higher  motives  appeal  retire."  * 
Then,  too,  the  example  of  presidents,^  governors,  and  mayors 
practically  buying  legislative  support  for  measures  which  they 
favor  by  the  promise  of  office  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  community,  state,  and  nation.  This 
practice  has  been  characterized  as  "one  of  the  most  palpable 
and  dangerous  forms  of  bribery."  Likewise  the  power  of  award- 
ing valuable  government  contracts,  incident  to  many  offices, 
tends  to  produce  the  same  result,  for  it  opens  up  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities  for  that  species  of  dishonesty  in  poUtics  which 
is  commonly  called  "graft." 

Nowhere  among  the  more  important  countries  of  continental 
Europe  does  the  spoils  system  flourish  as  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  has  practically 
System^'^^^y  disappeared  since  the  introduction  of  the  reforms 
of  1853  and  1870.*  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that 
in  time  the  system  will  also  become  extinct  in  our  own  country. 
Indeed,  the  spoilsmen  have  already  been  extensively  driven 

1  Woodburn,  386.  =  Ibid.,  384. 

'  For  an  example  of  such  a  use  of  federal  patronage  in  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration, see  C.  A.  Dana's  Recollections  of  the  Civil  War,  174  ff. 
•See  A.  L.  Lowell,  The  Government  of  England  (1908),  I,  Chs.  VII- VIII. 
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from  the  federal  civil  service,  and  important  and  encouraging 
beginnings  have  been  made  toward  their  expulsion  from  the 
state  and  municipal  services. 

In  the  federal  executive  civil  service,  for  example,  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  548,531  positions  (1923),  411,398,  or  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  per  cent,  are  no  longe.  treated  as 
spoils,  but  are  filled  only  after  an  examination  which. 
Present  ^^{i}^  b^t  few  exceptions,  is  competitive  and  designed 

Federal  to  bring  out  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  appli- 

System.  cants  for  appointment.    Hence  this  system  is  com- 

monly called  the  merit  system;  and  the  positions 
filled  in  this  manner  constitute  what  is  called  the  '' classified 
service."  In  the  "unclassified  service,"  comprising  the  remain- 
ing 137,133  positions,  spoils  considerations  continue  to  be  im- 
portant factors  in  the  choice  of  appointees;  and  in  this  branch 
of  the  service  two  groups  are  especially  important,  both  nu- 
merically and  politically.  The  first  of  these  comprises  about 
12,000  positions  specifically  excluded  by  law  from  classification, 
and  these  include,  among  others,  over  5,000  deputy  collectors 
of  internal  revenue.  Their  positions  are  still  looked  upon  as 
spoils  for  the  victorious  party  in  a  presidential  campaign;  ap- 
pointees obtain  their  positions  through  political  preferment, 
and  do  not  expect  to  remain  in  the  service  beyond  the  period  of 
their  sponsor's  official  life.^ 

The  second  group  mentioned  above  comprises  about  15,000 
positions  filled  by  appointment  by  the  president,  with  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate.  Here  are  found  all  the  chief  positions 
in  the  diplomatic  service;  also  about  14,000  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  postmasterships;  and  in  filling  these  positions  spoils 
considerations  are  not  entirely  absent.  They  are,  however,  much 
less  conspicuous  than  a  decade  ago,  for  within  the  past  few 
years  these  offices  have  been  filled  from  lists  of  eligibles  based 
upon  examinations  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. ^ 


^  See  j8th  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1920-21),  pp. 
xxix-xxx;  j6th  Annual  Report  (1918-19),  pp.  xxi-xxii. 

2  On  the  character  of  these  examinations  see  j8th  Annual  Report,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  (1920-21),  pp.  xxv-xxviii;  ;^gth  Annual  Report 
(1921-22),  pp.  xxiii-xxvi;  and  40th  Annual  Report  (1922-23),  pp.  xxxi- 
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This  astonishing  supplanting  of  the  spoils  system  by  the 
merit  system  in  three-fourths  of  the  positions  in  the  national  civil 
service,  within  the  comparatively  brief  space  of  four  decades, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement — a  move- 
ment which  deserves  to  rank  as  perhaps  the  most  important 
governmental  reform  in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of  the 
national  constitution.  The  history  and  problems  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  will,  therefore,  be  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
following  chapter. 

QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

1.  Office-seeking  and  removals  under  Washington,  John  Adams, 
and  Jefferson. 

2.  The  debate  in  Congress  in  1789  over  the  power  to  remove 
heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  circumstances  surrounding  John  Adams's  removal  of 
Timothy  Pickering  in  1800  and  Jackson's  removal  of  W.  J.  Duane 
in  1833. 

4.  The  New  York  council  of  appointment  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  spoils  system  in  New  York, 

5.  The  growth  of  the  federal  civil  service  between  1789  and  1820. 

6.  The  debates  over  the  four-year-term  act  of  1820  and  the  at- 
tempts to  repeal  it  in  1835.    (See  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress.) 

7.  Office-seeking  and  the  spoils  system  under  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren. 

8.  Early  development  of  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office.  (See 
Fish.) 

9.  With  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  political 
phrase,  **to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  originate? 

10.  Office-seeking  and  the  spoils  system  under  Lincoln.  (See 
Fish,  C.  A.  Dana's  Recollections  of  the  Civil  War,  and  Rhodes.) 

11.  The  history  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  1867-1887. 


xxxii.  Other  unclassified  employees  include  (i)  deputy  U.  S.  marshals,  (2) 
employees  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  (3)  employees  in  the  immigra- 
tion service,  (4)  commercial  attaches,  (5)  the  chief  positions  in  the  bureau 
of  the  census,  (6)  clerks  in  third-  and  fourth-class  post-offices,  (7)  certain 
classes  of  employees  connected  with  the  shipping  board,  the  tariff  commis- 
sion, the  federal  farm  loan  board,  the  federal  reserve  board,  the  veterans' 
bureau,  the  bureau  of  the  budget,  and  the  comptroller-general's  office;  and 
(8)  laborers,  numbering  nearly  18,000.  40th  Annual  Report  {iq22-2j), 
pp.  93-98. 
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12.  The  spoils  system  in  the  Southern  states  during  the  Recon- 
struction period. 

13.  The  Garfield-Conkling  episode  in  New  York  poHtics  in  the 
early  eighties. 

14.  How  many  and  what  offices  are  affected  by  the  spoils  system 
in  your  own  town,  county,  and  state  ?  In  the  largest  cities  of  your 
own  state? 

15.  Tabulate  the  appointive  offices  or  positions  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  Department.     (See  the  Official  Register.) 

16.  The  appointment  of  House  and  Senate  officials  in  Congress. 

17.  The  spoils  system  in  England  in  the  age  of  Walpole.  (See 
Eaton,  Lecky's  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  other  Eng- 
lish histories  and  biographies.) 

18.  The  spoils  system  in  England  in  the  reign  of  George  HI. 
(See  Correspondence  between  George  III  and  Lord  North  and  Century 
Magazine,  LXXVI,  304.) 

19.  The  alleged  use  of  patronage  by  President  Taft  to  influence 
legislation  in  the  6ist  Congress.  (See  Bourne  and  Rev.  of  Rev., 
XLHI,  259) 

20.  Office-seeking  and  the  spoils  system,  1850-1860. 

21.  The  spoils  system  as  seen  in  connection  with  legislative  ap- 
pointees or  the  legislative  "padded  pay-roll." 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
in  municipal  governments.     (See  Munro.) 

23.  The  investigation  of  corruption  in  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion by  the  Covode  commission  (i860). 

24.  Senator  Gallinger's  invocation  of  the  "courtesy"  rule  to  de- 
feat the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rublee  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, 1916. 

25.  Alleged  nepotism  in  the  federal  civil  service  during  the  Wilson 
administration. 

26.  To  what  extent  were  contributors  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign fund  of  191 2  appointed  to  federal  offices  by  President  Wilson? 
(See  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  March  28,  191 5.) 

27.  Secretary  Bryan  and  the  appointment  of  "deserving  Demo- 
crats" to  positions  in  San  Domingo,  in  191 5. 

28.  The  alleged  "sale"  of  federal  offices  in  Virginia  in  President 
Harding's  administration.     (See  The  Spotlight.) 

29.  Spoils  politics  in  the  reclamation  service  under  President 
Harding. 

30.  The  spoils  system  in  the  enforcement  of  national  prohibition. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM.  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT.  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1 883.  ECONOMIES  AND  POLITICAL 
BENEFITS  OF  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM.    PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEMS. 

The  civil  service  reform  movement  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  spoils  theory  of  pubHc  office  and  employment;  it  refuses 
to  condone  the  perversion  of  pubHc  trusts  into  party  spoils,  the 

treatment  of  places  in  the  pubhc  service  as  prizes  to 
Ideals  of  be  distributed  after  an  election  like  plunder  after  a 
Reform "^^^^    battle;  it  condemns  and  denounces  the  substitution 

of  personal  and  partisan  considerations  for  proved 
individual  merit  as  a  basis  for  admission  to  the  civil  service, 
and  aggressively  champions  a  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  selection  of  all  persons  holding  non-poHtical  ad- 
ministrative positions;  it  repudiates  the  ancient  doctrine  of  ro- 
tation in  office,  and  tries  to  secure  for  all  employees,  appointed 
on  a  basis  of  proved  merit,  comparative  immunity  from  the 
fear  of  removal  for  purely  personal  or  partisan  reasons.  ''The 
goal  of  civil  service  reform,"  says  President  Eliot,  "is  a  public 
service,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  exclusively  composed  of 
men,  each  of  whom  possesses  the  knowledge  and  skill  needed 
for  his  own  task,  well  disciplined,  devoted  to  their  work,  and  to 
the  public  authority  which  employs  them,  and  regarding  their 
occupation  as  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  life  career."  This 
reform  of  the  civil  service  has  been  called  "the  fundamental 
governmental  reform,  the  reform  on  which  all  other  improve- 
ments in  national,  state,  and  municipal  administration  depend." 
Certainly  the  efficiency  of  all  governmental  services  in  their 
present  complexity  and  vastness  depends  upon  the  wide  adop- 
tion of  some  system  of  selection  and  promotion  based  upon  merit 
and  proved  capacity. 
The  name  "civil  service  reform"  is  in  itself  misleading,  for 
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the  real  intent  of  the  movement  is  not  to  reform  the  civil  ser- 
vice, but  to  change  the  mode  by  which  its  places  are  filled. 
The  chief  purpose  is  to  take  the  routine,  non-political,  offices  of 
the  government  out  of  politics,  where  they  ought  never  to  have 
been,  by  providing  some  method  of  filling  them  which  is  at 
once  fair,  non-partisan,  and  disinterested. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  system  for  positions  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service  dates  from  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Pen- 
dleton, or  civil  service,  act  of  1883.  Prior  to  this  date  two  un- 
successful and  short-lived  attempts  had  been  made 
ofReform!  ^o  aboHsh  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system.^  Between 
185 1  and  1853  the  question  of  efficiency  in  the  civil 
service  was  discussed  in  two  reports  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  examinations  be  held  for  the  lowest  grade 
of  clerkships  and  that  all  vacancies  above  these,  except  the  chief 
clerkships,  be  filled  by  promotion.^  Following  these  suggestions, 
acts  were  passed  by  Congress  in  1853  and  1855  subjecting  to 
examination  (i)  all  persons  in  the  departments  at  Washington 
receiving  salaries  between  $900  and  $1,800  a  year;  (2)  subordi- 
nate officials  in  the  customs  service  at  eleven  ports;  and  (3),  in 
twenty-three  post-offices,  positions  under  postmaster,  not  in- 
cluding mere  laborers  or  workmen.  In  all,  nearly  14,000  posi- 
tions were  affected  by  this  legislation.' 

The  character  of  these  examinations,  however,  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  also  the  appointing  officer  and  the  one 
upon  whom  fell  the  pressure  of  politicians  in  a  period  when  the 
spoils  system  was  flourishing,  the  examinations  amounted  to 
little.  They  were  not  competitive  and  were  conducted  inde- 
pendently in  each  office.  One  candidate  was  examined  at  a 
time,  and  no  means  was  afforded  of  comparing  the  merits  of  one 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  as  early  as  1841  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  preliminary  examinations 
for  those  desiring  to  enter  the  civil  service.  House  Reports,  27th  Congress, 
2d  session,  No.  741,  vol.  IV,  pp.  1-5,  quoted  in  15th  Annual  Report,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  (1897-98),  pp.  465  ff. 

2  C.  R.  Fish,  Civil  Service  and  the  Patronage  183. 

2  F.  T.  Doyle,  Forum,  XIV,  219  (1892-93). 
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applicant  with  another.  Some  of  the  questions  asked  of  candi- 
dates show  that  the  examinations  were  a  farce:  "Where  would 
you  go  to  draw  your  salary  ?  "  "  How  many  are  four  times  four  ?  " 
"  What  have  you  had  for  breakfast  ?  "  "  Who  recommended  your 
appointment  ?  "  ^  An  eye-witness  of  one  of  these  examinations 
in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington  after  the  war  says 
that  the  candidate  then  being  examined  by  the  postmaster- 
general  was  questioned  and  cross-questioned,  not  as  to  his  ca- 
pacity for  doing  the  work,  but  as  to  what  ticket  he  had  voted, 
how  many  years  he  had  voted  it,  what  he  had  done  and  could 
do  for  the  party  then  in  power,  and  what  his  influence  was  with 
his  race.  The  course  of  the  examination  lasted  twenty  minutes. 
The  person  thus  examined  was  an  ignorant  negro,  an  applicant 
for  a  postmastership  in  the  South. ^  Examinations  of  this  char- 
acter are  usually  called  "pass"  examinations  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  system  of  competitive  examinations 
inaugurated  in  1883.  Partisan  politicians,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
made  very  little  objection  to  mere  pass  examinations,  and  the 
evils  of  the  spoils  system  went  on  practically  unchecked. 

Another  law  in  1864  provided  for  the  examination  of  a  num- 
ber of  consular  clerks  in  the  State  Department.  None  of  these 
laws,  however,  received  proper  support  from  Congress  or  the 
executive,  and  they  gradually  became  "dead  letters."  ^ 

The  real  starting-point  of  civil  service  reform  in  this  country 
was  the  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  chairman  of  a  joint 
select  congressional  committee,  submitted  to  Congress  in  May, 
1868.  Up  to  this  time  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system 
Report!^! 868.  ^cre  Well  understood,  but  few  apparently  had  given 
serious  thought  regarding  the  remedy.  People 
seemed  to  have  concluded,  in  a  characteristic  American  way, 
that  the  trouble  was  inherent  in  our  political  system;  or,  if  not 
inherent,  that  it  had  become  so  firmly  implanted  that  it  could 
not  be  removed;  that  to  complain  was  useless,  and  that  we 

'  Quoted  in  A.  B.  Hart's  Actual  Government,  289. 
^  W.  W.  Vaughn,  Every  Man  on  His  Own  Merits  (pamphlet),  7. 
'  E.  C.  Marsh,  The  Civil  Service:  A  Sketch  of  the  Merit  System  (pamphlet, 
1922),  p.  6. 
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should  go  ahead  and  make  the  best  of  it.  There  was  so  Httle 
knowledge  of  or  interest  in  civil  service  reform  when  Mr.  Jenckes 
began  his  agitation  that  he  was,  "Hke  Paul  in  Athens,  declar- 
ing the  Unknown  God."  ^ 

Being  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  much  local  distinction,  Mr.  Jenckes  had 
assumed  a  position  of  importance  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1863.  He  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  civil  service  in  China,  Prussia,  France,  and  es- 
pecially in  England,  and  in  his  elaborate  report  he  furnished  a 
mass  of  information  upon  the  subject,  including  the  views  of 
many  officials  in  different  branches  of  the  service  upon  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  reforms  proposed,  and  copious  extracts  from 
the  press  favoring  the  bill  which  accompanied  the  report.^  This 
bill  was  intended  to  adapt  to  American  conditions  the  best 
points  in  the  foreign  systems  investigated.  It  was,  however, 
too  novel  and  too  sweeping  in  its  recommendations  to  avoid 
defeat,  but  its  defeat  was  accomplished  only  after  a  serious 
struggle.^ 

The  contest  for  civil  service  reform  had  only  just  begun. 
Slowly  the  subject  enlisted  popular  interest.  The  first  victory 
came  in  March,  1871,  when  the  civil  service  reformers  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  an  appropriation  bill  a  brief  section 
Competitive  which  authorized  the  president  (i)  to  cause  proper 
donrTs??  Steps  to  be  taken  for  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  can- 
didates in  respect  of  age,  health,  character,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability  for  entering  the  public  service;  (2)  to  make 
rules  for  its  regulation;  and,  in  effect,  (3)  to  create  a  civil  ser- 
vice commission  to  take  charge  of  the  examinations  and  aid  in 
the  work  of  reform  under  the  president's  direction.  This  pro- 
vision intrusted  the  whole  matter  of  reform  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president. 

President  Grant,  who  had  recommended  this  legislation  in  his 
message  of  1870,  at  once  appointed  George  William  Curtis  and 

1  S.  S.  Rogers,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXI,  17  (1893).  ^  Ibid. 

^  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Twenty-Five  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform  (pam- 
phlet). 
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six  other  gentlemen  a  commission  to  conduct  the  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  the  act  and  to  prepare  and  report  to 
Under  him  a  working  plan  for  inaugurating  the  much- 

Gran?^^  needed  reform  in  the  national  administration.  The 
commission's  report  to  the  president,  submitted  in 
December,  1871,  was  promptly  transmitted  to  Congress  with 
the  president's  favorable  indorsement.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Curtis  and  contained  a  most  thorough  and  con- 
vincing presentation  of  the  entire  subject  of  reform,  consider- 
ing and  answering  every  plausible  objection.^  The  regulations 
drawn  up  by  the  commission,  calling  for  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations, went  into  operation  in  April,  1872,  in  the  federal 
ofl&ces  in  New  York  City  and  the  departments  at  Washington, 
and  remained  in  effect  until  March,  1875.  During  this  period 
President  Grant  attempted  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  new 
rules  to  all  customs  ports,  but  failed  because  the  officials  at 
those  ports  were  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  new  system. 
It  quickly  became  evident  that  the  reform  thus  inaugurated 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  party  leaders  and  that  it  would  en- 
counter the  fierce  opposition  of  the  machine  politicians,  es- 
pecially in  New  York.  This  opposition  quickly  succeeded, 
against  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  president,  in  cutting  out  all 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the  system.  As  a  result, 
early  in  1875  the  system  of  competitive  examinations  was  sus- 
pended by  executive  order,  thus  apparently  suppressing  the  re- 
form. Nevertheless,  this  brief  and  limited  experiment  with  the 
system  was  not  a  failure.  President  Grant  informed  Congress 
that  the  new  methods  of  appointment  had  "given  persons  of 
superior  character  and  capacity  to  the  service"  and  "that  they 
had  developed  more  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duty."  ^ 

President  Hayes  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1877 
Hayes  and  Strongly  Committed  to  civil  service  reform,  but 
was  able  to  accomplish  little  because  of  the  de- 
termined opposition  in  Congress.  Nevertheless,  another  begin- 
ning of  reform  was  made  during  his  administration.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  competitive  system  into  the  New  York  post- 

*  Senate  Executive  Documents,  42d  Congress,  2d  session,  I,  No.   10  (De- 
cember ig,  1871).  "Quoted  in  Lalor,  I,  479. 
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office  and  custom-house  was  ordered  by  the  president  without 
waiting  for  action  by  Congress. 

Indications  of  a  strong  public  sentiment  favorable  to  civil 
service  reform  were  not  lacking  during  the  administrations  of 
both  President  Grant  and  President  Hayes,  and  politicians  were 
c  th  f  beginning  to  cater  to  this  sentiment.  By  1872  pub- 
Reform  lie  interest  led  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  insert  in 
their  national  platforms  of  that  year  some  sort  of 
declaration  favorable  to  reform.  The  first  national  platform 
in  which  such  a  plank  appeared  was  that  of  a  small  party  called 
the  Labor  Reformers.  This  party  declared  "that  there  should 
be  such  a  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  national  government 
as  will  remove  it  beyond  all  partisan  influences  and  place  it  in 
the  charge  and  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  competent 
business  men;  .  .  .  that  fitness,  and  not  political  or  personal  con- 
siderations, should  be  the  only  recommendation  to  public  office, 
either  appointive  or  elective,  and  any  or  all  laws  looking  to  the 
estabhshment  of  this  principle"  were  heartily  approved.  The 
platform  of  the  Liberal  Republicans,  later  indorsed  in  full  by 
the  Democratic  party,  contained  a  stinging  arraignment  of  the 
spoils  system  under  President  Grant  and  an  even  more  insistent 
demand  for  reform.  After  these  two  official  party  utterances, 
the  Republicans,  of  course,  felt  compelled  to  act,  and  accordingly 
inserted  in  their  platform  a  mild  indorsement  of  civil  service  re- 
form. Several  state  conventions  of  various  parties  soon  did 
likewise.  On  the  part  of  both  RepubHcans  and  Democrats, 
however,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  these  indorse- 
ments were  devoid  of  sincerity.  As  soon  as  the  election  was 
over  the  politicians  resumed  their  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
the  reform.  Again  in  1876  and  1880  the  platforms  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  formally  indorsed  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  but  Mr.  Curtis  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
characterized  the  Republican  platform  declarations  in  1880  as 
only  "polite  bows  to  the  whims  of  notional  brethren,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  satisfy  them  without  committing  the  party."  ^ 

Reluctant  and  insincere  as  these  platform  indorsements  may 

^  For  these  platforms,  see  E.  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  I,  Chs. 
XXIV-XXVI. 
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have  been,  they  nevertheless  bore  some  testimony  to  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  reform  sentiment  in  the  country  at  large. 
^.  .,  c,     .       In  Mav,  1877,  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform 

Civil  Service  . '   . 

Reform  Association  was  formed,  and  in  1880  it  claimed  583 

members  representing  thirty-three  states  and  terri- 
tories. Other  societies  sprang  up  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Mil- 
waukee, San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere;  and  in  August,  1881,  a 
national  league  was  formed  at  Newport  with  George  William 
Curtis  as  president.  This  was  followed  by  the  organization  of 
state  societies,  and  the  movement  was  brought  to  a  fighting 
stage.  The  first  volume  of  Poole's  Index,  brought  out  in  1882, 
mentions  about  one  hundred  articles  discussing  some  phase  of 
the  civil  service  problem. ^ 

In  December,  1880,  Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  introduced 

into  Congress  substantially  the  bill  which  had  been  introduced 

by  Mr.  Jenckes  in  1867.     The  advocates  of  the  bill  declared 

-       that  it  would  vastly  improve  the  whole  service  of 

Passage  of  .  . 

Pendleton  the  country,  which  they  characterized  as  being  at 
'  ^  ^'  that  time  inefficient,  expensive,  and  extravagant; 
and  in  many  cases  corrupt.  The  bitter  factional  fights  during 
the  early  months  of  Garfield's  administration,  the  assassination 
of  Garfield  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  and  the  Democratic 
*'landsHde"  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1882  convinced  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  then  in  control  of  Congress,  that 
the  spoils  system  was  doomed  and  that  a  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice must  be  inaugurated  at  once  and  under  Republican  aus- 
pices. Consequently,  in  January,  1883,  Congress  passed  the 
Pendleton,  or  civil  service,  act — the  most  effective  blow  ever 
dealt  at  the  spoils  system  in  this  country.  Yet  its  immediate 
results  gave  little  promise  of  the  increasing  potency  which  has 
developed  with  each  succeeding  administration  since  that  of 
President  Arthur,  when  the  act  went  into  effect. ^  Indeed,  the 
enactment  of  this  law  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  reform  forced 
on  politicians  against  their  will  by  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion aroused  by  a  few  earnest  advocates.     ''The  politicians  of 

*  Fish,  op.  cit.,  217. 

2W.  B.  Shaw,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXXI,  318  (1905). 
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neither  party  really  wanted  the  reform,  but  few  of  them  dared 
attack  it  openly."  ^ 

This  act  is  the  basis  of  the  present  organization  of  the  federal 
civil  service  and  the  model  upon  which  a  number  of  state  laws 
have  been  drawn.  It  does  not  include  elaborate  details  either 
on  appointments  or  on  removals,  but  authorizes  the 
This  Act  the  president  to  promulgate  rules  at  his  discretion.  It 
Present  lays   down    certain  definite  principles  estabHshing 

System.  the  merit  system  of  appointment,  in  place  of  the 

old  spoils  system.  The  original  plan  of  the  civil 
service  reformers  dealt  with  three  points:  (i)  the  appointment 
of  the  lower-grade  officials  by  competition,  (2)  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  1820,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  retiring  pensions.  But 
in  the  face  of  the  resistance  offered  to  this  plan,  the  last  two 
proposals  were  abandoned  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  reformers 
were  concentrated  on  the  introduction  of  competitive  examina- 
tions; and  this  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  changes 
authorized  by  the  Pendleton  act.^ 

The  main  provisions  of  the  civil  service  act  of  1883"'  are  as 
follows: 

(i)  Three  commissioners  were  created,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  should  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  appointed  by 
the  president  and  senate.  This  body  is  commonly  known  as  the 
„     .  .  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.     In  addi- 

Provisions 

of  Civil  tion  provision  was  made  for  a  chief  examiner  of  ap- 

plicants  for  positions  in  the  civil  service,  for  state 
boards  of  examiners,  and  minor  officers. 

(2)  These  commissioners  are  to  "aid  the  president,  as  he 
may  request,  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying  this  act 
into  effect,"  and  to  enforce  these  rules  when  duly  promulgated. 

(3)  The  rules  formulated  by  the  commissioners  are  to  provide 
for  a  classification  of  government  officials  affected  by  this  act 

^  See  H.  C.  Thomas,  Return  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  Power  in  1884, 
Columbia  Univ.  Studies,  LXXXIX,  No.  2,  pp.  100-105  (1919). 

2  Ostrogorski,  II,  488. 

3  The  civil  service  act  may  be  found  in  United  States  Statutes  at  Large^ 
XXII,  403,  or,  more  conveniently,  in  any  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
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according  to  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  The  various  positions 
are  also  classified  for  purposes  of  examination  into  six  divisions; 
clerical,  technical,  executive,  mechanical,  sub-clerical,  and  mis- 
cellaneous. Hence  places  now  subject  to  civil  service  rules  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  "classified  service." 

(4)  Among  other  things,  the  act  provided  (a)  that  the  rules 
should  declare  for  "open,  competitive  examinations  for  testing 
the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  public  service,"  such  examina- 
tions to  be  practical  in  their  character  and  fair  tests  of  the  rela- 
tive capacity  and  fitness  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  sought; 
(b)  that  appointments  should  be  made  from  among  the  three 
apphcants  standing  highest  in  these  competitive  examinations, 
preference,  however,  being  given  to  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans; (c)  that  appointments  to  the  federal  offices  in  Washing- 
ton should  be  fairly  apportioned  among  the  citizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  (d) 
that  in  all  cases  there  should  be  a  period  of  probation  before 
final  appointment;  (e)  that  no  person  in  the  government  service 
should  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  to  "coerce  the  po- 
litical action  of  any  person  or  body." 

(5)  The  rules  were  first  made  apphcable  to  the  departments 
at  Washington  and  to  custom-houses  and  post-offices  with  more 
than  fifty  employees,  but  were  not  to  apply  to  laborers. ^ 

(6)  The  commissioners  must  reject  any  recommendation 
brought  by  an  apphcant  for  appointment  from  senators  or  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  except  such  as  relate  to  the  character 
and  residence  of  the  applicant. 

(7)  The  act  prohibited  the  solicitation  by  any  government 
official  of  contributions  to  be  used  for  political  purposes  from 
persons  in  the  civil  service,  or  the  collection  of  such  contribu- 
tions by  any  person  in  a  government  building,  under  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  The  act  also  provided  that 
no  removal  should  follow  refusal  to  make  such  a  contribu- 
tion. 

(8)  The  commissioners  were  directed  to  keep  records,  to  in- 

'  By  191 5,  approximately  23,000  laborers  had  been  brought  under  com- 
petitive regulations,  Cyclo.  Am.  Govt.,  I,  284. 
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vestigate  cases  of  alleged  violation  of  the  laws  and  rules,  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  president,  which  was  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

(9)  The  president  was  authorized  by  the  act  to  extend  these 
rules  to  other  parts  of  the  civil  service  at  his  discretion  and  to 
create  exceptions  to,  or  exemptions  from,  the  rules. 

When  the  civil  service  act  of  1883  and  the  rules  drawn  pur- 
suant to  its  provisions  went  into  operation  they  applied  to  only 
about  14,000  positions  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  110,000. 
,    The  wider  application  of  the  act  and  rules  was  left 

Extension  of  ^  ^        .  . 

the  Merit        largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  to 
ys  em.  future  acts  of  Congress.     The  extension  of  the  com- 

petitive system  has  depended,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  will 
of  the  president  for  the  time  being.  Presidents  friendly  to  re- 
form have  been  disposed  to  extend  the  apphcation  of  the  rules, 
or  to  "enlarge  the  classified  service,"  as  it  is  called;  while  a 
president  friendly  to  the  spoils  system  not  only  may  not  widen 
the  application  of  the  merit  system,  but  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  revoke  existing  rules  and  to  restore  all  the  characteristic 
evils  of  the  old  system.  No  president,  however,  has  been  will- 
ing to  court  the  condemnation  of  intelligent  public  opinion  re- 
gardless of  party  by  attempting  on  any  large  scale  to  undo 
the  work  of  civil  service  reform.  On  the  contrary,  practically 
every  administration  has  witnessed  some  enlargement  of  the 
classified  service,  some  wider  application  of  the  merit  system, 
some  restriction  of  the  spoils  system  in  the  federal  administra- 
tion, until  on  June  30,  1923,  the  number  of  positions  in  the 
civil  service  filled  by  competitive  examinations  was  over  411,- 
000  out  of  a  total  executive  civil  service  of  over  548,000. 

At  the  end  of  President  Arthur's  term,  15,573  positions  had 
been  transferred  to  the  classified  service.  President  Cleveland, 
during  his  first  term,  added  the  railway  postal  service  and  re- 
vived the  departmental  classification  of  some  other  branches  of 
the  service,  making  a  total  of  11,757  additions.  President  Har- 
rison classified  a  portion  of  the  Indian  service,  the  fish  commis- 
sion, weather  bureau,  and  free  delivery  offices  employing  less 
than  fifty  persons,  thus  adding  10,535  positions.    In  Cleveland's 
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second  term  large  additions  took  place,  including  the  internal 
revenue  service,  the  government  printing-office,  custom-house 
employees,  Ufe-saving  and  Hghthouse  services,  the  engineering 
division  of  the  War  Department,  ordinance  division  of  the  Navy, 
certain  navy-yard  employees,  the  remainder  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, and  pension  surgeons — in  all,  38,961  places.  McKinley, 
on  the  other  hand,  added  only  3,261  places.  The  most  numerous 
additions  took  place  in  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Taft.  The  former  added  34,766  places,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  rural  free-delivery  employees,  and 
about  15,000  fourth-class  postmasters.  President  Taft  added 
56,868  positions,  including  about  3,800  assistant  postmasters 
and  clerks,  navy-yard  artisans,  and  about  36,000  fourth-class 
postmasters.  Under  President  Wilson  very  few  new  positions 
were  brought  into  the  classified  service.  Although  there  was  an 
increase  of  about  40,000  in  the  number  of  classified  positions, 
down  to  the  period  of  our  participation  in  the  World  War,^ 
this  merely  means  that  new  employees  to  that  number  had 
been  added  to  branches  of  the  service  which  had  previously 
been  classified.  Such  increases  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"growth"  in  the  classified  service,  rather  than  as  additions. 
War-time  activities  of  course  necessitated  a  vast  and  sudden 
increase  in  all  branches  of  government  employment;  but  even 
under  the  strain  and  stress  of  such  abnormal  conditions  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  classified  and  unclassified  employees  remained 
substantially  what  it  had  been  just  prior  to  1917.^ 

The  success  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement  may  be  at- 
tributed in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  support  of  advocates  of 
eminence  and  high  character,  such  as  George  William 

Conspicuous  ^  1      rr.1         1  T^ 

Champions      Curtis,    Carl    Schurz,    and    Theodore    Roosevelt, 

e  onn.      ^-^^  could  invoke  the  words  of  Webster  and  Clay 

and  Calhoun  in  their  assaults  upon  the  spoils  system  and  in  de- 

*  E.  C.  Marsh,  The  Civil  Service  (pamphlet,  1922),  p.  9,  citing  J.  F.  Rhodes, 
History  of  the  United  States,  VIII  (1919). 

2  The  maximum  number  in  the  executive  civil  service  was  reached  in 
1918  with  a  total  of  917,760.  Of  this  number  approximately  seventy  per 
cent  were  classified.  See  jgth  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
(1921-22),  pp.  vi-vii. 
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fense  of  reform  measures.  Then,  too,  the  work  of  Dorman  B. 
Eaton  on  the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence in  creating  sentiment  favorable  to  the  reform.  The 
work  of  these  men  was  ably  reinforced  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  press  and  by  the  skilful  drawing  of  the  provisions 
of  the  civil  service  act,  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Eaton,  which 
has  scarcely  been  amended  down  to  the  present  day.  Finally, 
the  merit  system,  for  the  most  part,  has  had  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  important  offices  subject  to  it,  and  this  factor 
has  been  of  prime  importance  in  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  reform. 

Opposition  to  the  merit  system  has  come  almost  exclusively 
from  two  classes  of  persons:  those  who  are  the  direct  benefici- 
aries of  the  spoils  system — that  is,  the  politicians  personally 
_   ,  interested  in  its  continuation — and  those  who  did 

Early 

Opponents      not  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  and  opera- 
e  orm.       ^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  merit  system.     When  the  system  was 

first  adopted,  it  was  urged,  by  way  of  objection,  that  the  system 
was  "un-American";  that  it  would  destroy  the  independence 
and  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  executive;  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional ;  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  interference  with  the 
rights  of  office-holders  as  citizens;  that  it  would  lead  to  political 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  so  to  the  decay  of 
pohtical  parties;  that  tenure  during  good  behavior  would  result 
in  the  establishment  of  an  aristocratic  and  insolent  bureaucracy; 
that  while  competitive  examinations  might  be  a  test  of  ability, 
they  would  tend  to  give  college  graduates  a  monopoly  of  the 
offices  and  would  furnish  no  guarantee  of  integrity.  Not  con- 
tent with  arguments,  some  opponents  of  civil  service  reform  in- 
dulged in  ridicule,  calHng  the  examinations  a  "Chinese  system," 
and  describing  the  reformers  as  "  holier-than-thou's "  and  as 
"goody-goodies";  while  it  was  very  common  to  nickname  the 
reform  "snivel-service  reform."  ^ 

Fortunately  the  reform  and  the  reformers  not  only  survived, 
but  successfully  met  and  overcame,  all  these  attacks.    Early  the 

^See  A.  W.  Tourgee,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXXXII,  305  (1881),  and  E.  E. 
Sparks,  National  Development,  1877-1885,  p.  195. 
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constitutionality  of  the  civil  service  act  was  set  at  rest  by  an 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  sustaining  the  law,  and  prac- 
tically none  of  the  dire  results  predicted  has  appeared. 

Nevertheless,  the  enemies  of  reform  are  still  numerous.    The 

machine  politicians  who  profit  by  the  spoils  system  have  not 

yet  surrendered.    Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  Congress  without 

^       some  attempt  in  the  House  committee  of  the  whole 

Present-Day  ,  ^ 

Opponents  to  Strike  out  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
e  orm.  ^-^^  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  without  some  other 
insidious  attack.  Opposition  to  federal  civil  service  reform, 
however,  is  seldom  open  and  outspoken.  Generally  it  is  more 
or  less  private,  and  this  fact  testifies  to  the  enormous  ad- 
vance which  the  reform  has  made  among  thinking  people  and 
politicians.  Where  conviction  is  absen  t,  fear  of  pubhc  condemna- 
tion will  in  all  probabihty  operate  in  the  future,  as  it  has  oper- 
ated in  the  past,  to  prevent  the  undoing  of  the  reforms  which 
have  been  achieved  during  the  past  forty  years.  This  belief 
finds  support  in  the  fact  that  the  thinking  and  disinterested 
pubhc  has  come  to  appreciate  the  beneficial  results  flowing  from 
the  steady  extension  of  the  merit  system.  These  results  fall 
naturally  into  two  main  divisions,  economic  and  political. 

The  economies  effected  by  the  competitive  system  of  selection 
and  promotion  in  the  federal  service  are  numerous  and  various: 
(i)  fewer  people  are  needed  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work;  (2) 

sinecures  are  more  readily  detected  and  abolished; 
BenefiTs  of  (s)  a  day's  work  is  got  for  a  day's  pay;  (4)  superflu- 
Reform'^^^^^    ous  work  and  offices  are  less  frequently  created  in 

order  to  make  places  for  henchmen;  (5)  work  has 
been  more  efficiently  performed;  (6)  the  waste  caused  by  the 
frequent  bringing  in  of  inexperienced  persons  has  been  greatly 
diminished;^  (7)  a  reduction  in  the  working  force  is  often  ac- 

'  Nevertheless  the  "turn-over"  in  recent  years  has  reached  alarming 
proportions,  owing  to  the  low  compensation  received  by  employees  in  many 
branches  of  the  government  service  in  comparison  with  similar  positions 
in  private  institutions.  See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  444  n.  4;  M.  Conyng- 
ton,  "  Separations  from  the  Government  Service,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
XI,  1131-1144,  (1920);  "Our  Starved  Patent  Office,"  Literary  Digest, 
LXXII,  February  4,  1922,  p.  24. 
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companied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done — in  other 
words,  there  is  often  increased  efficiency  with  fewer  employees. 
Although  it  is  obvious  that  these  economies  can  never  be  esti- 
mated with  precision  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  some  fifteen  years  ago  calculated  that  there  was  a 
saving  to  the  government,  directly  attributable  to  civil  service 
reform,  of  approximately  $15,000,000  a  year.^ 

The  chief  political  benefits  have  flowed  (i)  from  a  substitution 
of  an  open  "competition  of  capacity,  attainments,  and  char- 
acter for  an  otherwise  secret  and  inevitable  competition  of  par- 
tisan and  official  influence,  of  solicitation,  of  threats, 
PoUticd  and  of  selfish  interests."    Competitive  pyaminRtions 

Political  reduce  the  method  of  getting  into  the  subordinate 

Favoritism  «  t  •         ^  1  r  •        i*   • 

Reduced.  public  service  to  a  procedure  of  great  simplicity 
and  justice.  "The  official  having  the  appointing 
power  can  say  to  every  importunate  applicant  and  his  backers: 
Go  into  the  examination;  if  you  show  yourself  among  the 
most  worthy,  you  may  get  an  appointment  in  due  time.  If 
you  are  not  among  them,  you  deserve  no  place.  That  is  all 
that  I  can  do  for  you.  Office-seeking  is  thus  defeated  by  being 
made  futile.  The  merits  of  the  applicant,  and  not  his  begging, 
his  threats,  or  the  pressure  of  his  backers,  is  what  must  give 
him  a  place."  ^  Competitive  examinations  are  not  infallible, 
but  they  are  better  tests  of  fitness  than  the  prejudices,  friend- 
ships, and  personal  and  political  interests  of  men  in  public  life. 
(2)  Another  beneficial  jpolitical  result  of  the  civil  service  act 
has  been  the  outlawing  of  the  practice  of  assessing  government 
employees  for  parly  campaign  funds.  Such  cases  as  are  brought 
^  ,.,.   ,         to  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

Political 

Assessments  from  time  to  time  are  promptly  investigated  and  the 
facts  reported  to  the  president,  who  has  almost  uni- 
formly sustained  the  recommendations  made  by  the  commis- 
sion. Two  striking  instances  will  illustrate  this:  the  finance 
clerk  in  the  Philadelphia  post-office  was  removed  for  collecting 
political  assessments  for  the  Republican  party  in  the  midst  of 

^  C.  W.  Eliot,  The  Fundamental  Reform  (pamphlet). 
2  D.  B.  Eaton,  in  Lalor,  I,  485. 
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the  campaign  of  1904;  and  more  striking  still  was  the  removal 
in  1908,  in  the  height  of  the  excitement  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
of  a  special  treasury  agent  at  the  same  place  for  assessing  em- 
ployees, although  one  of  the  latter  was  thought  to  be  a  consid- 
erable power  in  Republican  politics  in  Michigan.^ 

(3)  A  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  "pernicious  activity" 

in  politics  on  the  part  of  federal  office-holders  may  be  noted  as 

a  third  political  benefit  directly  traceable  to  the  civil  service 

reform  movement.     Indeed,  the  civil  service  rules 

Diminished  rr  t        -,     ^      '  i         cc  •        i 

Political  start  on  by  declarmg  that     no  person  m  the  execu- 

the  Com-^  tive  civil  service  shall  use  his  official  authority  or 
petitive  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an 

election  or  affecting  the  results  thereof."  Though 
materially  checked,  the  evil  of  political  activity  unfortunately 
has  not  been  extirpated.  Unlike  the  assessment  evil,  political 
activity  is  not  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  civil  service  act. 
In  the  classified  competitive  service  political  activity  is  restricted 
solely  by  executive  orders,  which  may  or  may  not  take  the 
form  of  amendments  to  the  civil  service  rules.^  The  rules  were 
thus  amended  by  the  executive  order  of  President  Roosevelt, 
dated  June  3,  1907,  prohibiting  the  political  activity  of  com- 
petitive employees.  The  commission  was  given  jurisdiction  to 
investigate  cases  of  alleged  improper  activity  of  that  sort.  The 
rules  now  state  that  persons  in  the  competitive  classified  ser- 
vice, "while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they  please  and  to 
express  privately  their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  shall 
take  no  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns."  ^ 

*  J.  H.  Choate,  Twenty-five  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform  (pamphlet). 
See  above,  Chapter  XI,  pp.  211-213. 

2  The  first  executive  order  on  this  subject  was  issued  by  President  Hayes; 
President  Cleveland's  famous  "pernicious  activity"  order  of  July  14,  1886, 
applied  to  all  office-holders  without  distinction.    See  Choate,  op.  cit. 

'  Civil  Service  Rule  I.  The  following  statement  shows  the  various  forms 
of  political  activity  which  have  been  held  to  be  forbidden  on  the  part  of 
competitive  classified  employees: 

"Service  on  political  committees,  service  as  delegates  to  county,  state,  or 
district  conventions  of  a  political  party,  although  it  was  understood  that 
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All  complaints  of  the  violation  of  the  rule  against  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  classified  competitive  officials  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  commission  and  the  facts  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  appropriate  punishment  is  inflicted.  These  cases  are 
likely  to  arise  most  frequently  in  years  in  which  a  presidential 
election  occurs,  but  even  then  they  are  not  numerous.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  there  are  more  than  400,000 
employees  in  the  competitive  classified  service,  the  number  of 
charges  of  improper  political  activity  is  remarkably  small,  in- 
dicating compliance  by  classified  employees  generally  with  the 
rule  in  this  regard.^ 

Unfortunately  in  the  unclassified  or  non-competitive  service 
the  situation  is  quite  different.  These  offices  continue  to  be 
political  agencies,  and  their  occupants  are  active  politicians. 

the  employees  were  not  *to  take  or  use  any  political  activity  in  going  to 
these  conventions  or  otherwise  violate  the  civil  service  rules';  service  as 
officer  of  a  political  club,  as  chairman  of  a  political  meeting;  continued  politi- 
cal activity  and  leadership;  activity  at  the  polls  on  election  day;  the  pub- 
lication or  editing  of  a  newspaper  in  the  interests  of  a  political  party;  the 
publication  of  political  articles  bearing  on  qualifications  of  different  candi- 
dates; the  distribution  of  political  literature;  holding  office  in  a  club  which 
takes  active  part  in  political  campaigns  and  management;  making  speeches 
before  political  meetings  or  political  clubs;  circulation  of  petitions  having  a 
political  object,  of  petitions  proposing  amendments  to  a  municipal  charter; 
circulation  of  petitions  favoring  candidates  for  municipal  offices,  and  of 
local-option  petitions;  service  as  a  commissioner  of  election  in  a  community 
where  it  was  notorious  that  a  commissioner  of  election  must  be  an  active 
politician;  accepting  nomination  for  political  office  with  intention  of  resign- 
ing from  the  competitive  service  if  elected;  recommendations  by  clerks  and 
carriers  of  a  person  to  be  postmaster;  activity  in  local-option  campaigns; 
service  as  inspector  of  elections,  ballot-clerk,  ballot-inspector,  judge  of 
.  election,  member  of  election  board;  candidacy  for  or  holding  of  elective 
office."  See  27th  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1909-10), 
p.  22;  and  40th  Annual  Report  (1922-23),  pp.  38-39. 

^  In  1922-23  there  were  296  complaints  of  political  activity  in  violation 
of  the  rules.  Upon  investigation  of  these  charges  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 109  cases  were  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence,  12  offending  employees 
were  allowed  to  resign,  disciplinary  action  was  taken  in  112  cases,  and  63 
cases  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Many  of  these  cases 
arose  in  connection  with  the  presidential  campaign  of  1920  and  the  con- 
gressional and  state  elections  in  1922.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  employ- 
ees against  whom  charges  were  filed  were  fourth-class  postmasters  and  rural 
carriers.  40th  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (192 2-23) ,  p.  xxvi. 
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To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  old  evils  of  the  spoils  system  per- 
sist comparatively  unchecked.    When  poUtical  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  great  political   ofi&cers  of  the  federal 
Political  government,  like  the  president  and  heads  of  depart- 

Activityof        ^  ^  u         1  •         • 

non-Com-  ments,  assumes  the  form  of  speecn-makmg  m  ex- 
Service.  planation,  defense,  or  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  the 

administration ,  such  political  activity  deserves  hearty 
commendation;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  administration 
taking  the  people  into  its  confidence.  That  the  people  should 
hear  the  poUcies  of  the  administration  discussed  by  those  offi- 
cials who  are  most  responsible  for  and  most  famihar  with  them* 
is  right  and  highly  proper.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  most 
non-competitive  federal  ofl&ce-holders,  and  their  activity  in 
primaries  and  conventions  in  the  interest  of  those  to  whom 

they  owe  their  appointments  and  by  whose  favor 
Extension  of    ^-j^gy  continue  in  office  leads  to  neglect  of  duty  and 

the  Merit  -^  .  . 

System  to  to  absenteeism  on  a  large  scale.  Durmg  every  presi- 
Po^stmaSeS.  dential  campaign  the  government  pays  large  sums 
in  salaries  to  ofiicials  who  devote  themselves  to  pol- 
itics, while  their  offices  are  largely  left  to  the  control  of  sub- 
ordinates.2  Office-holders  played  an  especially  prominent  part 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1908.  A  comparison  of  the 
roll  of  the  RepubHcan  convention  of  that  year  with  the  roster 
of  federal  office-holders  shows  that  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  were  federal  office- 
holders. In  several  delegations  from  Southern  states  more 
than  one-third,  and  in  two  cases  two-thirds,  were  office- 
holders, who  of  course  were  active  locally  in  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions.^ Much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  to  check  the 
political  activity  of  office-holders  by  extending  the  competitive 
system  so  as  to  include  officials  for  whose  appointment  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  is  required,  and  those  who  are  spe- 
cifically excepted  by  law  from  the  classified  service.'* 

>  See  Outlook,  XCVI,  575  (1910).  ^  c.  W.  Eliot,  op.  cit. 

3J.  H.  Choate,  op.  cit.  Office-holders  were  likewise  conspicuous  in  the 
Republican  convention  in  191 2,  and  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions  in  1920. 

*  Unclassified  laborers  in  the  navy-yard  service  and  in  several  other  exec- 
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(4)  An  enormous  reduction  in  the  number  of.. removals  of 
officials  for  political  reasons  constitutes^^one  -of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  attributable  to  civil  service  reform.  Indeed, 
_,  ,    ,.  security    of  tenure  is  an   essential  feature  of  the 

Reduction  ^     -^ 

in  Number  merit  System,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  provision 
in  the  law  which  prohibits  removals  for  failure  to 
contribute  money  or  services  to  a  political  party.^  In  all  other 
respects,  however,  the  appointing  officials'  power  of  removal  is 
unrestricted  save  by  the  Act  of  191 2,  which  provides  that  no 
person  in  the  classified  service  shall  be  removed  "except  for 
such  reasons  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service."  ^ 
The  grounds  which  will  justify  removal  "for  the  good  of  the 
service"  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officers,  and 
thus  a  wide  door  is  opened  for  the  re-entrance  of  the  spoils 
system.^  But  even  in  such  instances  the  employee  whose  re- 
moval is  sought  has  some  measure  of  protection  in  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  of  191 2  which  requires  that  he  be  furnished  with 
a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  removal,  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  answer  any  charge  against  him."* 

The  acts  of  1820  and  1836  limiting  to  four  years  the  term  of 
large  classes  of  government  officials  have  not  been  repealed, 
but  in  practice  they  have  been  more  and  more  disregarded  by 
means  of  reappointments,  and  are  never  invoked  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  a  "clean  sweep"  in  government  offices.  Indeed,  a 
"clean  sweep,"  such  as  was  common  before  1883  with  a  change 
of  executives,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  the 
comparative  permanency  of  tenure  now  enjoyed  by  govern- 

utive  departments  are  subject  to  dismissal  for  political  activity  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  competitive  classified  employees.  This  is  a  departmental 
rule  in  each  case,  and  not  a  civil  service  rule.  See  40th  Annual  Report,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  (1922-23),  pp.  39-40. 

^  Civil  Service  Act,  §  2.  2  Civil  Service  Rule  XII. 

3  Recently  there  have  been  several  instances  of  removals  "for  the  good 
of  the  service,"  which  appear  to  have  been  mainly  for  political  reasons, 
notably  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  See  H.  W.  Marsh,  "The 
Recent  Spoils  Raid  in  Washington,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XI,  269-274  (1922). 

*  No  public  hearing  or  trial  of  any  kind,  however,  is  guaranteed  under  the 
federal  civil  service  law  and  rules,  although  provided  for  in  some  state  and 
municipal  civil  service  laws. 
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ment  officials  is  often  made  a  point  of  criticism  by  opponents 
of  civil  service  reform,  who  sometimes  complain  that  unfit  men 
are  kept  in  the  service,  being  "protected  by  the  rules."  The 
truth  of  this  charge  the  Civil  Service  Commission  vigorously 
denies. 

(5)  Finally,  it  can.lje_5tated  that  the  federal -civil-s«?vice  un- 
der the  merit  system  has  improved  in  honesty  and  general 
character.     "One  now  finds  in  the  service  of  the  government 
hundreds  of  university-trained  men  who  have  en- 

Elevation  -^ 

of  the  Civil  tered  on  avenues  of  advancement  in  the  public  ser- 
vice that  vie  in  attractiveness  with  academic  careers. 
Furthermore,  thousands  of  purely  clerical  positions  in  the  de- 
partments are  filled  by  men  and  women  who  in  training  and 
equipment  for  their  duties  would  do  credit  to  the  best-managed 
business  houses  in  the  land."  Hence  it  is  that  "the  common 
people  now  think  of  the  government  service,  not  as  a  charity 
or  as  affording  a  livelihood  for  incompetents,  or  as  a  means  of 
paying  and  feeding  the  henchmen  of  political  leaders,  but  as  a 
great  business  organization  for  doing  efficiently  and  honestly 
large  pieces  of  business  which  the  people  want  to  have  done 
well."  1 

It  can  scarcely  be  repeated  too  often  that  all  the  worst  evils 
of  the  spoils  system  still  flourish  comparatively  unchecked  in 
connection  with  the  governments  of  our  states  and  large  cities. 
To  these  of  course  the  federal  civil  service  act  does 
Reform^^^  not  apply.  Here  at  the  present  time  exists  the 
Citfes  ^"^  greatest  need  for  the  adoption  and  the  vigorous  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  a  competitive  system 
modelled  upon  the  federal  merit  system.  Securely  intrenched 
behind  the  thousands  of  offices  in  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  machine  politician  is  making  his  last  fierce  stand 
against  the  increasingly  vigorous  attacks  of  the  civil  service 
reform  movement.  Around  these  fortresses  of  corruption  in  the 
near  future  the  greatest  victories  for  clean  government  are  to 
be  won. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  cause  of  reform  has  been  effecting 
» W.  B.  Shaw,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  XXXI,  317  (1905). 
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small  breaches  in  these  intrenchments.  The  example  set  by 
the  federal  government  in  1883  at  once  bore  fruit  in  the  en- 
actment within  a  year  by  New  York  and  Massachusetts  of  civil 
service  laws  which,  by  subsequent  amendments,  are  now  ap- 
plicable to  practically  the  entire  public  service  in  these  im- 
portant states.  For  over  twenty  years  they  were  the  only 
states  with  civil  service  laws.  In  all  the  others  the  spoils  sys- 
tem ran  riot  until  in  1905  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  in  1907 
Colorado  and  New  Jersey,  adopted  the  merit  system.  These 
states  were  followed  by  California,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio  in 
1913,  by  Kansas  and  Louisiana^  in  1915,  and  Maryland  in  1920, 
making  a  total  of  twelve  states.^  In  the  constitutions  of  four 
of  these  states — New  York,  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  California 
— are  embodied  requirements  for  the  enactment  of  civil  service 
laws.  In  four  states — Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  laws  cover  only  the  state  civil  service  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Four  states  have  civil  service  laws  which  cover  not 
only  the  state  service  but  officials  of  cities  and  counties  as  well, 
namely,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 
Civil  service  reform  has  made  greater  progress  in  the  field  of 
municipal  government  than  in  connection  with  state  govern- 
ments. Among  the  1,467  cities  of  the  country  having  (1920) 
more  than  5,000  population,  330,  comprising  sixty-four  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  those  cities,  are  operating  their 
local  government  under  some  sort  of  civil  service  system.  In 
this  number  are  included  54  of  the  68  cities  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000,  and  all  but  one  (Indianapolis)  of  the  25 
cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000.^ 

State  and  municipal  civil  service  acts  and  rules  are,  in  their 

^In  Louisiana  the  civil  service  law  applies  only  to  the  appointment  of 
state  officers  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  .  , 

2  The  Connecticut  law  was  repealed  in  1921,  leaving  only  eleven  states 
with  civil  service  laws  now  in  force. 

3  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Civil  Service  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  Nat.  Mtin.  Rev.,  XII,  447,  n.  11  (1923).  Civil  service  laws 
are  found  in  force  in  a  few  counties,  notably  Los  Angeles  county,  California, 
and  Cook  county,  Illinois;  also  in  a  few  other  political  subdivisions,  such  as 
the  large  park  districts  in  Chicago. 
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main  provisions,  closely  modelled  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  law  of  1883;  and  are  Ukewise  usually  administered  by 

a  bi-partisan  commission  of  three  persons  appointed 
ConJiSlons    ^Y  ^^^  govemor  or  the  mayor,  as  the  case  may  be.* 

Not  infrequently  it  has  happened  that  a  governor 
or  a  mayor  hostile  to  the  merit  system,  or  at  least  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  it,  has  appointed  commissioners  whose  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  much  like  the  work  of  a  crew  deliber- 
ately setting  out  to  wreck  the  system  so  far  as  could  be  done 
without  actually  violating  the  letter  of  the  law.^ 

From  such  experiences  the  obvious  lesson  may  be  drawn  that 
upon  the  character  of  the  men  selected  to  administer  state  and 
municipal  civil  service  laws,  and  the  degree  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  such  laws,  almost  as  much  depends  as  upon 
the  character  and  provisions  of  the  laws  themselves.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  best  law  to  be  made  a  farce  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion through  indifference  or  hostility  on  the  part  of  those  charged 
with  its  administration.  Civil  service  reformers  in  state  and 
municipal  politics  should,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  with  the 
enactment  of  a  civil  service  act  the  battle  for  good  government 
is  only  partly  won.  The  fight  for  reform  must  be  continued 
in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  of  sympathetic  and  com- 
petent officials  to  execute  the  law.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  permanent  reform. 

Although  civil  service  laws  and  rules  bar  the  main  entrance  to 
the  government  service,  keeping  out  the  least  desirable  appli- 
cants, there  are  several  side  entrances  through  which  poUtical 

favoritism  and  partisanship  may  slip  into  the  ser- 

Ways  of  .  ,  . 

Undermining   vice  and  Undermine  the  merit  system,  and  these 
will  now  be  pointed  out. 
(i)  Most,  if  not  all,  civil  service  laws  authorize  the  presi- 
dent, governor,  or  mayor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  special 

*  In  Maryland  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  state  civil  ser- 
vice law  of  1920  is  centered  in  a  single  civil  service  commissioner,  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

2  Recent  instances  of  this  sort  are  afforded  by  the  administration  of  Gov- 
emor Small  in  Illinois,  1921-1925,  and  the  administration  of  Mayor  Thomp- 
son in  Chicago,  1915-1923. 
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exceptions  to  the  rules  whereby  certain  positions  in  the  classi- 
fied  sersuce  may  be  filled  without  examination.  Such 
Dispensing  a  "dispensing  power"  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  filling  of  positions  for  which,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  pay,  the  isolated  place  of  employment, 
or  the  technical  training  or  professional  experience  required, 
there  are  few,  and  sometimes  no  applicants.  An  executive  who 
is  unfriendly  to  the  merit  system  can,  without  much  difficulty, 
so  employ  his  power  to  grant  exceptions  or  exemptions  as  to 
facilitate  political  or  personal  appointments.^  But  there  has 
been  less  ground  for  criticism  on  this  score  than  in  connection 
with  the  next  "side-entrance." 

(2)  To  prevent  the  stoppage  of  public  business  or  to  meet 
emergencies  without  the  delays  which  are  incident  to  the  hold- 
ing of  examinations,  civil  service  laws  and  rules  permit  appoint- 
p  . .  .  ing  officers  to  make  temporary  or  provisional  ap- 
Appoint-  pointments  without  examination  for  periods  vary- 
ing in  different  places  from  one  to  three  months. 
It  is  through  the  abuse  of  this  power  that  the  merit  system  is 
more  extensively  circumvented  than  in  any  other  way,  es- 
pecially in  cities.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  in  the  four  months 
between  May  and  September,  191 5,  there  were  over  9,000  such 
appointments  out  of  a  total  of  about  20,000  classified  positions, 
most  of  which  were  quite  indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  merit  system.  An  examination  of  recent  reports  of  civil 
service  commissions  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Cleveland,  showed  that  the 
number  of  provisional  appointments  ranged  from  eighteen  per 
cent  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  classified  service,  and 
that  in  four  of  these  cities  the  percentage  was  over  forty.^ 
After  making  generous  allowance  for  legitimate  temporary  ap- 
pointments to  fill  unforeseen  vacancies  or  to  meet  sudden  exi- 

^  In  the  federal  civil  service  between  1901  and  1923,  excluding  the  two 
war-years  when  the  number  of  exceptions  rose  to  324  and  2,272,  respectively, 
there  have  been  on  the  average  only  51  exceptions  a  year. 

2  Philadelphia,  42  per  cent,  St.  Paul,  58  per  cent,  Milwaukee,  72  per  cent, 
Cleveland,  75  per  cent.  The  percentage  in  New  York  was  26.  See  Nat.  Mun. 
Rev.,  XII,  449-450  (1923). 
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gencies,  such  high  percentages  can  only  be  interpreted  as  flank 
attacks  upon  the  merit  system. 

(3)  Another,  though  less  common  and  less  conspicuous,  abuse 
is  often  found  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  transfer  employees 
from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another.    Such  authority  is 

necessary  in  order  to  relieve  a  temporarily  over- 
burdened branch,  but  is  abused  when  appointing 
officials  "transfer"  persons  originally  appointed  without  exam- 
ination to  classified  positions  without  subjecting  them  to  an 
open  competitive  examination.  Obviously  the  morale  of  the 
classified  service  is  certain  to  be  seriously  impaired  where  the 
power  to  make  transfers  is  thus  abused. 

(4)  The  federal  civil  service  law  and  a  majority  of  the  state 
and  municipal  laws  permit  the  heads  of  departments  or  other 
appointing  officials  to  select  appointees  from  among  the  three 

who  stand  highest  on  the  eligible  Hsts  or  registers 
Three"   ^°    ^^^  ^^^^  position.     In  other  laws  the  appointing 

officer  has  no  choice  but  is  obliged  to  appoint  the 
person  who  stands  at  the  head  of  each  eligible  list.  The  latter 
method  undoubtedly  leaves  less  opportunity  for  political  dis- 
crimination than  does  the  so-called  "rule  of  three";  and  for 
that  reason  many  civil  service  reformers  are  opposed  to  this 
rule.^  From  a  purely  administrative  point  of  view,  however, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  three,  since  it 
gives  the  appointing  official  a  modicum  of  latitude  in  select- 
ing those  with  whom  he  has  to  work  and  for  whose  work  he 
must  assume  official  responsibility. 

(5)  "Veteran-preference"  clauses  are  found  in  the  federal 
civil  service  law  and  regulations,  and  commonly  also  in  state 

and  municipal  laws.  Such  clauses  grant  to  persons 
Preferences.     ^^^  ^^^c  a  military  record  either  a  special  rating 

or  actual  precedence  over  all  non-veterans  on  an 
eligible  list,  and  thus  the  door  is  opened,  in  some  measure  at 

'  For  a  discussion  of  alleged  political  discriminations  in  applying  tiie  "rule 
of  three"  in  connection  with  appointments  in  the  postal  service,  see  40th 
Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1Q22-23),  pp.  xxvii-xxix; 
and  W.  D.  Foulke,  Fighting  the  Spoilsmen  (1919),  Chs.  XVII-XVIII. 
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least,  for  political  or  personal  influences  to  make  themselves 
felt;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  almost  certain  to  be 
lowered.  For  this  practice  may  mean  that  any  veteran  who  can 
barely  pass  an  examination  for  a  given  place  with  a  mark  of 
sixty  (or  sixty-five  in  the  case  of  the  federal  service)  must  be 
preferred  for  appointment  to  the  non-veteran  who  may  have 
had  a  mark  of  ninety-nine.^ 

(6)  Pohtical  discrimination  may  also  be  exercised  by  appoint- 
ing officers  in  connection  with  their  power  of  removal.    Hence 
in  most  state  and  municipal  civil  service  laws,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  protect  the  tenure  of  employees  in  the 

Removals  ,  ^       .  .7 

Without  classified  service  by  not  only  requiring  the  remov- 
ing officer  to  file  a  written  statement  of  the  charges 
against  the  employee  whose  removal  is  sought,  but  also  by 
guaranteeing  to  any  such  employee  the  right  to  a  hearing  before 
dismissal,  either  before  the  civil  service  commission  itself,  or 
before  a  special  trial  body.  In  the  federal  civil  service  such 
hearings  are  left  optional  with  appointing  officers  and  can  not 
be  demanded  as  of  right.  Reformers  are  sharply  divided  as  to 
whether  the  pubhc  interest  is  best  served  by  giving  heads  of 
departments  and  other  appointing  officers  a  fairly  free  hand  in 
making  removals;  or  whether  the  only  certain  guarantee  against 
removals  for  political  reasons  lies  in  giving  employees  the  right 
to  a  hearing,^  before  either  the  civil  service  commission  or  some 
trial  body  appointed  by  it. 
If  department  heads  and  other  appointing  officials  were  every- 

*In  192 1  the  people  of  New  York  state  rejected  a  proposed  amendment 
adding  a  veteran's  preference  clause  to  the  state  constitution  by  a  vote  of 
1,090,418  to  699,697.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  vote  on  record  in  the 
state  upon  a  constitutional  amendment. 

For  discussions  of  the  veteran's  preference  clause  in  the  federal  service 
see  j6th  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (1919-20),  pp.  xvii- 
xix;  j8th  Annual  Report  (1920-21),  pp.  xvii-xxi;  jgth  Annual  Report  (1921- 
22),  pp.  xv-xvii;  40th  Annual  Report  (1922-23),  xiii-xv. 

2  Each  of  these  points  of  view  is  well  presented  in  W.  D.  Foulke,  "Re- 
movals of  Civil  Service  Employees,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  VII,  266-271,  365- 
371  (1918);  F.  G.  Heuchling,  "Methods  of  Removal  from  the  Public  Ser- 
vice," ibid.,  VII,  583-590  (1918);  H.  W.  Marsh,  "Removals  in  the  Civil 
Service,"  ibid.,  XII,  335-336  (1923);  and  M.  M.  Marks,  "Civil  Service 
Trial  Boards,"  Rev.  of  Rev.,  LIII,  458  (1916). 
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where  themselves  selected  in  accordance  with  the  merit  system, 
the  case  for  permitting  removals  without  trial  would  be  much 
stronger.  These  officials,  however,  are  universally  appointed 
for  personal  or  political  reasons,  and  so  the  fear  of  their  exer- 
cising the  power  of  removal  on  personal  or  political  grounds, 
unless  trials  are  guaranteed,  is  not  without  very  substantial 
foundation. 

No  one  can  study  the  practical  operations  of  civil  service 

regulations  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness  without  coming 

to  the  conclusion  that  no  matter  how  wisely  and  carefully  laws 

and  rules  may  be  drawn,  the  success  or  failure  of 

Civil  Service    the  merit  system  largely  depends  upon  the  character, 

Commissions.    •  ■,      ■,  i       rn   •  r    ^i.  t.  r  xi_        •    m 

ideals,  and  emciency  of  the  members  of  the  civil 
service  commission  itself.  This  body  stands  hke  a  sentinel 
guarding  the  various  entrances  to  the  government  service;  and 
whether  or  not  personal  and  partisan  considerations  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  depends  mainly  upon  the  vigilance  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  apply  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
regulations.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  the  independence  and 
character  of  the  commissioners  themselves  is  the  foundation  of 
good  administration  of  the  civil  service  law."  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate, therefore,  that  the  persons  who  are  thus  called  upon 
to  eliminate  or  prevent  appointment  by  political  favor  are  them- 
selves generally  the  product  of  the  political  system,  and  are 
more  or  less  closely  identified  with  one  political  organization  or 
another.  Especially  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case  in  cities,  where 
the  mayor,  or  the  commission  in  commission-governed  cities, 
usually  appoints  the  civil  service  commission.^  Commissioners 
selected  in  this  way  inevitably  reflect  sooner  or  later  the  at- 
titude, toward  the  merit  system,  of  those  who  appointed  them ; 
and  this  happens  in  spite  of  precautions  that  may  be  taken  to 
render  them  "independent,"  such  as  staggering  their  terms  of 
service  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  appointment  of  a  majority 

^  In  Philadelphia  and  Denver  the  civil  service  commission  is  appointed 
by  the  city  council;  in  St.  Paul,  the  comptroller  is,  ex  officio,  civil  service 
commissioner;  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  the  commission  is  elected  by  popular 
vote. 
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of  the  commission  in  any  one  administration.  The  problem  of 
determining  the  best  method  of  selecting  civil  service  commis- 
sioners is  one  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  and  justifies 
the  amount  of  time  and  energy  which  have  recently  been  de- 
voted to  it.  As  yet,  however,  reformers  are  very  far  from 
agreement  that  any  of  the  plans  which  have  recently  been 
brought  forward  affords  substantial  improvement  upon  existing 
methods  of  selection,  when  everything  is  taken  into  account.^ 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  no  system  can  be  devised  which  will 
automatically  insure  the  selection  of  the  right  sort  of  commis- 
sion— persons  who  are  honest,  intelligent,  capable,  courageous, 
and  poUtically  independent. 

We  are  therefore  obliged,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  carry  the 

responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  civil  service  reform, 

from  a  poHtical  standpoint,  back  to  the  authorities  who  appoint 

the  civil  service  commissions,  and  ultimately  to  the 

ReSponSl-  rr     •     ^        >  rv  r       ■, 

biiity  for  electorate  who  place  these  officials  m  ofiace.  If  the 
Failure  o[  president,  the  governor,  the  mayor,  and  city  coun- 
Reform'^^^^  cils  Can  be  made  to  feel  that  public  opinion  will  not 
condone  playing  fast  and  loose  with  civil  service 
regulations,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  commission- 
ers who  will  impart  a  new  tone,  vigor,  and  meaning  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  merit  system.^ 

Down  to  the  present  time  civil  service  commissions  have 
practically  everywhere  confined  their  activities  to 
for  Civil         the  task  of  keeping  spoilsmen  out  of  the  pubHc  ser- 
ComSssions.  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  important  that  there  should  be  no  let- 
up in  that  most  important    work.      But  a  strong 
movement  has  appeared  in  the  past  few  years  advocating  a 

^  In  the  case  of  municipal  civil  service  commissions,  the  recommendation 
which  has  received  widest  consideration  perhaps  is  the  one  advanced  by 
the  National  Municipal  League  committee  on  civil  service.  This  provides, 
in  brief,  for  a  single  commissioner  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
city  from  a  list  of  three  made  up  by  a  special  examining  board,  consisting 
of  one  appointed  by  the  chief  executive,  another  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  third  by  these  two.    See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  462-465, 

473  ff-  (1923). 

2  See  National  Municipal  League,  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Civil 
Service,  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  441-471  (1923). 
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broadening  of  the  functions  of  civil  service  commissions  so  that 
they  shall  everywhere  devote  a  larger  part  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  promoting  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  civil  service 
employees,  and  assume  functions  which,  in  private  industry, 
are  handled  by  personnel  or  employment-management  depart- 
ments. Such  proposals  have  given  rise  to  much  stimulating  dis- 
cussion of  the  numerous  problems  involved,  but  inasmuch  as 
these  relate  primarily  to  the  sphere  of  administration  rather 
than  to  poUtics,  a  detailed  statement  of  them  would  appear  out 
of  place  in  this  volume.^ 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  Early  experiments  with  the  merit  system  in  the  New  York 
custom-house  and  post-office. 

2.  The  debates  in  Congress  over  the  civil  service  act  of  1883. 
(See  volumes  of  the  Congressional  Record.) 

3.  The  work  of  George  William  Curtis,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and 
Carl  Schurz  in  promoting  civil  service  reform. 

4.  The  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  civil  service  act  of  1883. 

5.  The  history  and  work  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League. 

6.  The  attitude  of  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Arthur 
toward  civil  service  reform  as  reflected  in  their  messages. 

7.  The  national  platform  declarations  of  different  parties  on  the 
subject  of  civil  service  reform  since  1868. 

8.  The  extension  or  restriction  of  civil  service  reform  under  (a) 
Presidents  Cleveland  and  Harrison  and(^>)  under  Presidents  McKin- 
ley  and  Roosevelt. 

9.  Civil  service  reform  applied  to  the  consular  service  of  the 
United  States. 

10.  The  contest  in  1908-09  between  the  president  and  Congress 
over  the  application  of  the  merit  system  to  the  appointment  of 
census  officials  for  1910. 

11.  How  is  the  appointment  of  laborers  in  the  employment  of 
the  federal  government  regulated  under  the  civil  service  rules? 

12.  Compare  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  rules  in  the 
^  This  phase  of  civil  service  administration  is  fully  discussed  in  Govern- 
mental Research  Conference  Report,  The  Character  and  Functioning  of 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commissions  in  tlte  United  States  (1922);  National 
Municipal  League,  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  Nat. 
Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  441-471  (1923);  40th  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  (1922-23)  pp.  1-c. 
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Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  under  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  and  Wilson. 

13.  The  general  character  of  the  civil  service  examinations,  their 
preparation,  and  the  machinery  for  administering  them.  Compare 
with  the  English  and  German  examinations. 

14.  From  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  prepare  a  report  upon  the  exceptional  appointments 
to  places  within  the  competitive  service  made  without  examinations. 

15.  What  may  be  said  for  and  against  the  exemption  of  war 
veterans  from  the  competitive  examinations  required  of  all  other 
applicants  for  positions  in  the  competitive  service  of  the  federal 
government  or  of  the  states? 

16.  The  desirability  and  necessity  of  some  form  of  retiring  allow- 
ance for  aged  or  disabled  civil  service  employees. 

17.  The  political  activity  of  federal  officials  in  the  presidential 
campaigns  of  1908,  1912,  1916,  1920. 

18.  Recent  violations  of  the  civil  service  rules  forbidding  politi- 
cal assessments. 

19.  What  laws  have  been  enacted  in  your  state  for  a  competi- 
tive civil  service  ?  What  defects  have  appeared  in  their  operation  ? 
How  might  these  defects  be  remedied? 

20.  The  spoils  system  and  the  merit  system  applied  to  the  public 
school  system  in  large  cities. 

21.  What  are  some  of  the  practical  ways  in  which  state  and  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  reform  may  be  promoted? 

22.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  competitive  system 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis. 

23.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  extension  of  state  civil 
service  rules  to  cover  the  selection  of  registration  and  other  elec- 
tion officers,  as  in  New  Jersey  about  191 1. 

24.  President  Taft's  messages  of  January  17  and  April  14,  191 2, 
recommending  additions  to  the  classified  competitive  service. 

25.  The  political  activity  of  federal  office-holders  in  the  pre- 
convention  presidential  campaign  of  191 2.  (See  2Qth  Annual  Re- 
port, U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.) 

26.  The  attempt  in  the  second  session  of  the  62d  Congress  (191 2) 
to  undermine  the  civil  service  commission  and  the  merit  system. 

27.  Should  the  heads  of  administrative  departments  of  municipal 
governments  be  chosen  by  competitive  tests?  The  Boston  method 
since  1909. 

28.  In  what  points  have  the  civil  service  laws  been  weakened  in 
Connecticut,  Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  in  recent  years?  (See 
Faught.) 
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29.  Civil  service  provisions  in  commission-governed  cities. 

30.  In  what  different  ways  are  cities  permitted  to  adopt  civil 
service  rules?  (See  Faught.) 

31.  Recent  extensions  of  the  merit  system  in  New  York  City. 
(See  American  Year  Book,  IQ14,  pp.  183-184.) 

^2.  The  investigation  of  New  York  City's  civil  service  commis- 
sion in  1914. 

33.  The  abuse  of  "temporary"  appointments  in  Chicago  under 
Mayor  Thompson. 

34.  Chicago's  efficiency  commission:  its  organization,  work,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  discontinuance  in  191 5. 

35.  Attempts  by  organizations  of  federal  employees  to  influence 
congressional  legislation.  (See  Annual  Reports,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.) 

36.  Criticisms  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  its  administration  of  the  civil  service  act,  in  the  ist  session  of 
the  63d  Congress,  March- April,  19 13. 

37.  The  administration  of  the  merit  system  in  connection  with 
the  fourth-class  post-offices  under  President  Wilson. 

38.  How  was  civil  service  reform  threatened  by  the  Dies  bill  in 
Congress  in  19 14? 

39.  Removals  and  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service  under 
President  Wilson.     (See  Harvey.) 

40.  The  Democratic  attempt  to  take  assistant  postmasters  out  of 
the  competitive  service,  in  connection  with  the  post-ofl&ce  appropria- 
tion bill  in  Congress,  191 3-14. 

41.  President  Wilson,  Congress,  and  the  rider  to  the  urgency 
deficiency  bill  in  1913  removing  subordinates  of  internal  revenue 
collectors  and  United  States  marshals  from  the  competitive  class. 

42.  President  Wilson,  Congress,  and  the  appointment  of  attor- 
neys and  other  subordinates  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  1913. 

43.  President  Wilson,  Congress,  and  the  exemption  of  the  in- 
come-tax collectors  from  the  competitive  system. 

44.  Ascertain  the  number  of  federal  office-holders  who  were  dele- 
gates or  alternates  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions  in  1916 
and  1920. 

45.  What  are  the  principal  grounds  upon  which  state  civil  ser- 
vice laws  have  been  attacked  in  the  courts?     (See  Arneson.) 

46.  Summarize  the  arguments  for  and  against  giving  department 
heads  unrestricted  power  to  dismiss  subordinates? 

47.  Give  illustrations  of  the  practical  character  of  civil  service 
examinations  conducted  by  the  civil  service  commissions  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  large  cities. 

48.  What  are  the  principal  criticisms  and  recommendations  con- 
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tained  in  the  Report  of  the  Government  Research  Conference  on 
The  Character  and  Functioning  of  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sions in  the  United  States  (1922)? 

49.  What  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  plan  for  selecting 
civil  service  commissions  proposed  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  in  1923?    (See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  473  &.  (1923). 

50.  What  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  placing 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  personnel,  or  employment-management, 
functions  of  civil  service  commissions?  (See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII, 
443  ff.  (1923). 

51.  Work  of  the  Research  Section  of  the  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  beginning  1923. 

52.  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration. 
(See  Public  Personnel  Studies,  II,  No.  4,  July,  1924.) 

53.  Decision  of  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1921  declaring 
void  the  soldier's  preference  law  passed  in  1920. 

54.  Compare  and  criticise  the  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
form planks  of  1924,  relating  to  civil  service  reform. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MACHINES  AND  BOSSES.'  THE  TAMMANY  ORGANIZATION.  CON- 
DITIONS PRODUCING  AND  PERPETUATING  MACHINES  AND 
BOSSES.      THE  TWO  IN  JOINT  OPERATION.      REMEDIES 

Just  as  in  every  successful  church,  club,  or  lodge,  there  are 
a  few  members  who  attend  meetings  regularly,  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  business  transacted,  and  serve  on  important  com- 
,  mittees — people  who  are  never  "too  busy"  to  do 
the  Political  the  work  that  is  required,  and  find  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  service  they  render — so  "in  every 
political  party,  in  every  community,  there  is  a  group  of  men 
who  naturally  take  an  interest  in  politics.  They  like  the  hu- 
man aspects  of  the  problem.  They  enjoy  the  leadership  that 
they  are  able  to  obtain  here.  They  enjoy  the  political  impor- 
tance that  it  gives  them  as  public  men.  With  many  men  politics 
is  a  religion,  and  they  give  to  it  the  same  passionate  devotion 
that  others  give  to  their  theology.  They  keep  informed  as  to 
the  political  questions  of  the  community.  They  serve  on  the 
party  committees,  or  stand  behind  the  scenes  to  plan  and  ad- 
vise and  scheme.  They  are  the  ones  who  seek  out  the  'likely' 
candidates,  arrange  for  the  party  primaries  .  .  .  and  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  party,  the  same  as  the  'pillars  of  the  church' 
bear  the  responsibility  of  its  activities."  ^ 

When  groups  of  such  active  partisans  have  worked  together 
more  or  less  successfully  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  they 
take  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  distinct  organization  within 
the  larger  party  organization;  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  such  intra-party  groups  as  poHtical  "machines."  So  a 
political  machine  may  be  defined  as  a  more  or  less  formal  or- 
ganization of  the  working  members  of  a  party,  designed  to  secure 
for  a  few  party  managers  and  their  friends  a  predominating 

^  A.  B.  Hall,  Dynamic  Americanism  (1920),  pp.  297-298. 
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influence  in  the  nomination  and  election,  or  appointment,  of 
public  officers,  in  awarding  public  contracts,  and  in  determin- 
ing party  policy  generally  within  a  limited  area — city,  county, 
or  state.  A  successful  machine  is  virtually  an  oligarchy  of 
professional  politicians.- 

The  term  ''machine"  is  really  a  nickname.  The  members  of 
the  machine  prefer  to  style  themselves  the  "organization." 
One  often  finds,  therefore,  the  terms  Republican  or  Democratic 
''machine"  and  "organization"  used  interchange- 
Distinction  ably,  especially  in  connection  with  municipal  poli- 
"Machine"  tics.  The  terms  are,  howcver,  distinguishable.  The 
ganization."  real  organization  of  a  party  is  the  hierarchy  of  com- 
mittees which  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter.^ Every  state,  county,  and  town  has  its  party  organization 
in  this  sense,  but  some  states,  and  many  counties  and  towns, 
are  happily  without  any  political  machine.  In  the  larger  cities 
the  series  of  committees  which  constitute  the  party  organization 
is  frequently  identical  with,  or  at  least  controlled  by,  a  local 
machine^  in  which  case  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  use  the  terms 
machine  and  organization  as  synonymous.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Tammany  machine  is  the  Democratic  organization  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Republican  machine  in  Philadelphia  is  the 
Republican  party  organization  for  that  city.  Sometimes  the 
party  organization  for  an  entire  state  becomes  the  "state  ma- 
chine." Thus  we  have  had  the  Hill  machine  controlHng  the 
Democratic  organization  in  New  York  State,  the  Quay  and 
the  Penrose  machine  in  control  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  Usually,  however,  the  term  machine 
applies  to  some  area  less  than  an  entire  state.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  find  several  machines  within  the  same  party  in  a  single 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ordinarily  only  one  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  organization  for  a  state. 

Another  distinction  between  a  machine  and  the  party  or- 
ganization may  be  seen  in  the  motives  controlling  each.  As  a 
rule  the  organization  seeks  primarily  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  party  as  a  whole.    The  members  of  the  machine  subordi- 

1  See  Chapter  IX. 
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nate  party  interests  to  their  own  personal  interests.  More  often 
than  not  these  personal  interests  can  best  be  advanced  by 
loyalty  to  the  party  organization;  but  occasions  not  infrequently 
arise,  especially  in  large  cities,  when  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican machines  unite,  regardless  of  party  differences,  to  ac- 
complish some  common  end  or  to  oppose  some  conamon  foe 
that  for  the  time  being  threatens  the  existence  of  one  or  the 
other  machine.  The  machine  politician  is  usually  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  party  if  thereby  the  machine  can  gain  some  im- 
portant advantage. 

"Ring"  is  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  "ma- 
chine," but  these  terms  are  also  distinguishable.  Aust  as  ordi- 
narily a  machine  is  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion, so  a  "ring"  is  usually  a  comparatively  small 

Distinction         ,.  .  •     i         r  1  •  /-r^i 

Between  clique  or  inner  circle  of  machine  managers.  The 
"  Machine^"  ^^^S  is  bent  upon  accomplishing  some  purely  selfish 
and  usually  corrupt  end,  such  as  looting  the  public 
treasury,  securing  lucrative  contracts  for  pubUc  works,  or  ob- 
taining valuable  franchises., rPhus  we  have  had  the  Tweed  Ring 
in  the  Tammany  machine  in  New  York  City  and  the  Gas  Ring 
in  the  RepubUcan  machine  in  Philadelphia. 

The  most  famous  and  probably  the  best  organized  pohtical 
machine  in  existence  to-day  is  that  popularly  known  as  the 
Tammany  organization  in  New  York  City.  A  description  of 
^,  the  way  in  which  this  machine  is  organized  may  be 

Tammany  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  aims,  at  least,  if  not 
the  achievements,  of  political  machines  in  all  our 
large  cities,  so  far  as  perfection  of  organization  is  concerned.^ 

(i)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  organization  commonly  called 
Th  D'  t '  t  Tammany  Hall  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to 
General  that  part  of  New  York  City  which  is  legally  known 

as  New  York  County,  embracing  twenty-three  as- 
sembly districts,  so-called  because  each  of  them  sends  a  represen- 

*  For  the  materials  and  facts  upon  which  this  description  of  the  Tam- 
many organization  is  based,  I  am  indebted  to  Edwin  P.  Kilroe,  Ph.D., 
formerly  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  old  nineteenth  assembly 
district. 
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tative  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  Four  other 
counties  are  included  in  New  York  City,  and  in  at  least  two 
of  them  (the  Bronx  and  Kings)  the  Democratic  organizations 
are  in  sympathy  with,  if  not  under  the  control  of,  the  Tam- 
many organization.  The  enrolled  Democratic  voters  in  each 
of  these  twenty-three  assembly  districts  elect  annually  at  the 
primary  a  district  general  committee^  which  consists  of  one  mem- 
ber for  about  every  twenty-four  votes  cast  at  the  last  preceding 
election  of  governor.  Formerly  this  district  general  committee 
was  elected  at  large  by  the  assembly  district.  Any  one  aspir- 
ing to  become  the  leader  of  the  district  would  make  up  his 
''slate"  or  primary  ticket  containing  his  name  first,  followed  by 
the  names  of  his  supporters,  who  thus  became  candidates  for 
the  district  committee.  If  this  ticket  won  at  the  primary,  his 
supporters  promptly  chose  him  assembly  district  leader.  Since 
1914,  owing  to  the  direct  primary  law  enacted  in  December, 
1 9 13,  the  members  of  the  district  general  committee  are  no 
longer  chosen  from  the  district  at  large,  but  in  the  election 
districts  or  precincts,  into  which  each  assembly  district  is  sub- 
divided. 

The  district  general  committee^  is  the  central  governing  body 
and  constitutes  the  party  organization  within  the  assembly 
district.    Its  functions  include  'Hhe  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  party  harmony  and  the  postulation  and  de- 
Functions  of  ,  .      r        •      •    1  ^  r 

the  District  velopment  01  prmciples  and  programmes  for  party 
ComnSttee  betterment  and  progress  within  its  territorial  juris- 
diction"; the  maintenance  of  headquarters  through- 
out the  year;  the  support  of  regularly  nominated  candidates  of 
the  Democratic-Republican  party ,^  and  the  conduct  and  sole 
charge  of  campaigns  within  the  district  in  furtherance  of  their 
candidacy.  The  rules  of  the  eleventh  assembly  district  general 
committee  further  declare  it  to  be  the  especial  purpose  of  the 


^  The  district  general  committees  range  in  size  all  the  way  from  232  up 
to  723,  the  average  being  about  466  (1923).  This  apportionment  is  changed 
every  two  years  to  conform  to  the  gubernatorial  vote. 

2  This  is  the  ofi&cial  title  of  what  is  popularly  called  the  Tammany  organi- 
zation, or  "Tammany  Hall." 
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district  general  committee  "to  maintain  and  advance  the  ideals 
of  Democracy  and  to  inculcate  in  the  voters,  and  exact  from 
all  district  representatives  and  officials,  the  highest  respect  for 
those  principles  of  civil  and  political  honesty  and  public  ser- 
vice which  a  true  democracy  assures." 

Associated  with  this  district  general  committee  is  an  auxiliary 
committee y  elected  by  the  district  committee;  and  the  two  co- 
operate in  "stimulating  party  activity  and  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  party  organization  within  the  district." 
ComlSttee.  ^^^  members  of  the  auxiHary  committee  may  par- 
ticipate in  all  meetings  of  the  district  general  com- 
mittee and  have  "all  the  rights  and  powers  of  members  thereof," 
except  that  they  have  no  vote  in  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
district  committee,^ 

The  district  general  committee  maintains  a  number  of  stand- 
ing committees ;  for  example,  a  law  committee,  a  committee  on 
legislation,  another  on  entertainment,  a  membership  committee, 
a  committee  on  civil  service  appointment,  a  com- 

Distnct  .  ,  ,.     ^  ,  .  . 

Standing  mittce  on  pubhc  forum,  and  a  campaign  committee, 
ommittees.  ^j^^  number  of  standing  and  subcommittees  varies 
according  to  the  assembly  district,  and,  while  the  committees 
may  have  different  names  in  different  districts,  they  perform 
practically  the  same  functions. 

The  annual  dues  to  the  general  or  to  the  auxiliary  committee 
are  fixed  by  each  assembly  district  committee  and  may  vary 
according  to  the  location  of  the  district  and  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  members.  In  some  districts  the  dues  are 
$12  per  year,  while  in  others  they  are  only  $6,  gen- 
erally payable  monthly  in  advance.  The  election  law  of  New 
York  gives  each  party  the  right  to  assess  dues  and  the  right  to 
expel  members  for  non-payment;  in  fact,  non-payment  may  be 
deemed  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  party. 

Each  district  committee  may  choose  as  many  officers  as  it 

'  Eleventh  assembly  district  Democratic-Republican  committee,  Regula- 
tions and  Rules  (1914),  12-13.  Before  the  reapportionment  of  191 7,  this 
was  the  nineteenth  assembly  district,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  edition 
of  this  book. 
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sees  fit,  and  this  is  done  without  uniformity  in  the  twenty-three 
assembly  districts  of  New  York  County.  The  rules  of  the  cen- 
tral organization  lay  down  no  requirements  in  this 
the  District  respect,  and  the  state  law  requires  only  that  a  chair- 
ConmSttee  "^^^  ^^^  Secretary  be  selected.  In  the  eleventh  as- 
sembly district  the  officers  include  a  chairman,  two 
vice-chairmen,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  an  executive  member,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and  at 
least  two  members  of  the  county  executive  committee,  to  be 
explained  presently.  Only  two  of  these,  the  chairman  and  the 
executive  members,  require  special  mention.  The  chairman  of 
the  district  committee  is  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee 
and  a  member  of  all  standing  and  special  committees;  he  directs 
and  controls  the  party  organization  and  conducts  and  super- 
vises general  and  primary  elections  within  his  district;  he  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  district  general  committee  for  the 
details  and  management  of  party  affairs  within  the  district  and 
is  '' accountable  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  party  programmes 
and  the  suitable  exposition  of  party  policies  in  the  activities  of 
the  district  organization." 

On  the  county  executive  committee,  prior  to  191 7,  each  as- 
sembly district  committee  had  been  entitled  to  only  one  rep- 
resentative, called  the  executive  member  or  district  leader. 
Since  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  in  that  year, 
Members"  each  assembly  district  committee  has  been  given 
LeaSer"^*  two  executive  members,  a  man  and  a  woman.  In 
the  same  year  the  new  reapportionment  reduced 
the  number  of  assembly  districts  from  thirty  to  the  present 
number,  twenty-three,  with  the  result  that  in  several  instances 
two  or  more  formerly  independent  leaders  were  brought  into 
the  same  district,  and  rather  than  have  them  fight  it  out  for  the 
supremacy,  they  have  all  been  continued  in  office.  So  at  present 
(1924)  there  are  eight  or  nine  districts  which  have  more  than 
two  executive  members  or  district  leaders.  In  the  twelfth  dis- 
trict, e.  g.  (Mr.  Murphy's  district),  there  are  three  male  execu- 
tive members  and  three  female  members,  and  Mr.  Murphy's 
name  also  appeared  in  the  list  of  leaders  in  that  district,  thus 
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apparently  giving  the  district  four  male  representatives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Murphy  held  no  office  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  had  one  of  the  three  other  men^  on  the  list  act  as  his 
personal  representative  on  the  county  executive  committee. 

The  executive  members  are  commonly  known  as  the  district 
leaderSy  and  represent  the  district  organization  at  all  meetings 
of  the  county  executive  committee.  In  most  of  the  districts 
^  ,.      -        the  district  leaders  are  the  dominant  fierures  in  the 

Duties  of  ,       ,  ^  ° 

District  Organization,  and  all  committees  and  officers  are 

subordinate  to  their  interests  and  under  their  abso- 
lute control.  When  a  district  leader  is  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain his  dominant  position  and  influence  he  is  promptly  replaced 
by  a  stronger  man.  The  office  of  executive  member  may  be 
declared  vacant  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members 
of  the  district  general  committee  cast  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting.  In  the  Regulations  and  Rules  of  the  district  committee 
of  the  eleventh  assembly  district^  it  is  made  a  district  leader's 
duty  "to  assert  the  principles  and  maintain  the  ideals"  set 
forth  in  the  party  rules  in  all  party  councils  which  he  may  at- 
tend in  his  official  or  quasi-official  capacity;  "to  secure  proper 
recognition  for  the  district  organization  in  the  distribution  of 
party  patronage,"  and  to  "recommend  for  appointment  to  and 
advancement  in  public  office  only  such  enrolled  Democrats  as 
the  district  general  committee  may  designate";  to  "protect  all 
civil  service  and  exempt  appointees  in  pubKc  office  or  employ- 
ment from  poUtical  or  personal  harassment  or  removal,"  for 
which  purpose  he  may  invoke  when  necessary  the  assistance 
of  the  general  committee.  As  district  leader  "it  is  his  duty  to 
preserve  party  harmony  and  to  advance  generally  the  interests 
and  success  of  the  party  in  the  district."  Stated  more  concretely, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  district  leader  to  select  the  candidates 
for  the  local  offices,  such  as  assemblyman  and  alderman,  and 


^  William  P.  Kcnneally. 

2  The  scheme  of  organization  of  the  eleventh  assembly  district  is  typical 
of  the  assembly  district  organizations  throughout  New  York  County. 
Their  rules  and  regulations,  however,  are  not  reduced  to  writing  except  in 
rare  instances. 
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the  persons  thus  selected  become  the  "organization  candidates'* 
for  whose  election  or  nomination  the  supporters  of  Tammany 
are  expected  to  work.  Where  a  candidate  is  to  run  for  an  office 
in  more  than  one  assembly  district — for  example,  for  congress- 
man or  for  the  municipal  court — the  district  leaders  in  the  ter- 
ritory comprising  the  congressional  or  municipal  court  district 
select  the  organization  candidate.  For  county  and  borough 
offices  the  selection  is  made  by  the  county  leader — that  is,  the 
head  of  the  entire  Tammany  organization — who  submits  his 
selections  to  the  executive  committee  for  approval.^ 

(2)  To  supplement  the  district  general  and  auxihary  commit- 
tees, district  clubs  are  maintained  the  year  round.    These  form 
important  social  centres  both  for  the  party  workers  and  the 
plain  voters.    Annual  balls  are  arranged,  also  sum- 
ClubT^  "^^^  festivals  and  picnics,  likewise  smokers,  card- 

parties,  and  other  forms  of  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment. Some  of  these  clubs  have  a  more  serious  purpose. 
The  constitution  of  the  Monongahela  Democratic  Club  of  the 
eleventh  assembly  district  declares  that  ".  .  .  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  this  club  to  foster  a  becoming  pride  in  the  Democratic 
party  .  .  . ;  to  promote  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and  good-fellow- 
ship among  its  members  by  affording  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  interchange  of  social  amenities;  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  forum  for  public  meetings  and  discussion,  and  by  the  dis- 
semination of  scholarly  and  appropriate  literature,  to  assure  a 
full  and  fair  understanding  of  our  civic,  industrial,  and  sociologi- 
cal problems  and  conditions."  The  needs  of  the  poorer  and 
laboring  population  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  "Patrick  Divver  Association"  in  one  district,  in 
another  a  "Michael  O'Hara  Association,"  and  a  "Timothy  D. 
Sullivan  Association"  in  a  third;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
"John  F.  Curry  Association"  and  the  "Thomas  J.  McManus 
Association,"  named  after  certain  assembly  district  leaders, 
are  still  in  active  operation.  The  leaders  after  whom  these  as- 
sociations have  been  named  have  made  it  a  regular  practice 

^  For  an  imaginary,  yet  essentially  true,  description  of  the  daily  routine 
of  a  Tammany  district  leader,  see  Beard,  Readings,  579-580. 
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to  give  their  constituents  a  vast  free  picnic  in  summer,  charter- 
ing steamers  and  barges,  hiring  a  band,  and  providing  liberally 
for  refreshment  and  amusement.  Likewise  in  the  winter  months 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel  are  supplied  to  the  needy. ^ 

In  addition  to  charity,  the  district  clubs  provide  free  legal 
assistance  for  the  poor.  They  are  defended  in  the  courts  and 
provided  with  bail  if  arrested,  and  otherwise  helped  in  the  matter 
of  parole,  suspended  sentences,  etc.  One  of  the 
Se^ce.  great  sources  of  strength  of  the  Tammany  machine 

is  the  well-known  fact  that  if  any  of  its  constituents 
becomes  involved  in  legal  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  the  or- 
ganization will  provide  bail,  legal  advice,  or  other  aid.  Tam- 
many, therefore,  stands  not  only  for  poHtics  but  for  sociability, 
amusement,  good-fellowship,  charity,  and  social  service;  and 
these  features  have  contributed  in  an  incalculable  measure  to 
the  success  and  permanence  of  the  machine. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  twenty- three  assembly  district  com- 
mittees together  constitute  the  Democratic-RepubUcan  general 
or  county  committee  of  New  York  County.  Theoretically,  this  is 
^,    ^        ,    a  most  democratic  institution,  since  its  members 

The  General  .  1  n         •  r 

or  County  come  from  close  contact  with  small  umts  of  party 
ommittee.  ^Q|.gj.g.  |)^|.  g^g  g^  matter  of  fact  its  great  size,  con- 
sisting (1924)  of  10,735  members,  makes  it  an  unwieldy  body 
so  far  as  actual  control  over  party  business  is  concerned.  Its 
size  has  been  defended  on  the  practical  ground  that  it  enhsts 
among  the  ofiScial  workers  of  the  party  at  least  one  man  in 
twenty-five,  and  also  upon  the  still  more  practical  ground  that 
it  brings  in  a  neat  sum  each  year  into  the  party  treasury  through 
the  annual  dues  of  members.  The  amount  of  these  dues  is  fixed 
by  each  assembly  district  committee,  and  varies  from  $6  to  $12 
a  year.  On  account  of  its  unwieldy  size,  this  general  committee 
holds  no  regular  meetings,  and  special  meetings  only  at  rare 

»  See  H.  C.  Merwin,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXII,  244  (1898).  "It  is  said 
that  Tammany's  contributions  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  equal  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  annually  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
by  New  York's  combined  churches  and  benevolent  societies." — Outlook, 
LXXXI,  550  (1905).  See  Beard,  Readings,  581,  "Charity  in  Tammany 
Politics." 
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intervals;*  practically  all  party  affairs  are  attended  to  by  the 
subcommittee  called  the  county  executive  committee  and  by 
the  county  leader.^ 

(4)  The  county  executive  committee  consists  at  the  present 
time  (1924)  of  seventy-three  voting  members  and  fifteen  non- 
voting members.  The  voting  members  include  thirty-six  male 
_  members,  and  thirty-five  female  members  from  the 

Executive  assembly  districts,  and  the  chairman  and  treasurer 
of  the  county  committee.  The  non-voting  members 
include  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  seven  subcommittees^ 
of  the  county  committee,  and  the  leader  of  the  Colored  Democ- 
racy. Under  the  rules,  any  member  of  the  executive  committee 
may  be  removed  by  a  majority  vote. 

By  this  executive  committee  the  internal  affairs  of  the  entire 
Tammany  organization  are  directed,  its  candidates  for  the  prin- 
cipal municipal  and  county  offices  selected,  and  plans  of  cam- 
paign for  their  election  arranged.  "The  executive 
Functions.  Committee  and  the  men  intimately  associated  with 
it,  although  often  unofficially,  virtually  control  the 
government  of  the  party  and  of  the  city  of  New  York  whenever 
the  party  is  in  power.  They  control  the  finances  of  the  county 
organization,  disburse  the  funds,  agree  upon  the  distribution  of 
city  offices,  and  decide  the  policies  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and 


^  Five  hundred  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business. 
The  officers  of  the  county  committee  are  as  follows:  (i)  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, (2)  first  vice-president,  (3)  second  vice-president,  (4)  a  district  vice- 
president  from  each  of  the  twenty-three  assembly  districts,  (5)  a  secretary, 
(6)  a  recording  secretary,  (7)  a  corresponding  secretary,  (8)  three  general 
secretaries,  (9)  a  district  secretary  from  each  of  the  twenty-three  assembly 
districts,  (10)  a  treasurer,  and  (11)  a  sergeant-at-arms. 

^The  members  and  officers  of  the  county  committee  also  constitute  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  borough  committee  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. The 'members  of  the  county  committee  also  serve  in  numerous 
other  ex-officio  capacities;  those  elected  in  each  congressional,  senatorial, 
aldermanic,  judicial,  and  municipal  court  district  serve  as  the  district  com- 
mittees within  their  respective  districts. 

3  These  subcommittees  are  (i)  law,  (2)  legislation,  (3)  printing,  (4)  reso- 
lutions and  correspondence,  (5)  elections  and  elective  officers,  (6)  public 
improvements,  and  (7)  rules.  They  are  all  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  county  committee. 
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Other  branches  of  city  administration."  ^    It  is  the  all-powerful 
group  within  the  larger  Tanunany  organization. 

The  outstanding  figure  in  the  executive  committee  is  the 
county  leader  J  and  he  dominates  the  committee  much  as  a  force- 
ful university  president  often  dominates  the  board  of  trustees: 
any  suggestions  made  by  the  president  to  the  trus- 
LeaderJ^  ^  tees  as  to  appointments  and  matters  of  educational 
MiuShy^*  policy  and  administration  are  usually  adopted  with- 
out opposition.  In  the  same  way  the  suggestions  of 
the  county  leader  as  to  candidates,  party  expediency,  etc.,  are 
usually  endorsed,  without  question,  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. From  1902  until  his  death  in  1924  the  county  leader 
and  head  of  the  Tammany  machine  was  Charles  F.  Murphy. 
He  was  a  natural  leader  who  occupied  no  official  position  in  the 
county  organization;  he  was  not  an  officer  of  the  county  com- 
mittee nor  of  the  executive  committee,  nor  even  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  these  committees.^  Nevertheless  he  was  the 
political  Nestor  of  the  organization,  and  because  of  his  rare  po- 
litical judgment  and  his  shrewd  manipulation  of  men,  he  was 
able  to  maintain  a  firm,  and  practically  unchallenged,  control  of 
the  party  machinery  for  more  than  two  decades.  Holding  no 
public  ofiice  and  no  office  in  the  organization  other  than  that 
of  district  leader  in  his  assembly  district,  and  controlling  the 
organization  only  through  sheer  personal  influence,  Mr.  Murphy 
could  have  been  deposed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  elect  county  committeemen  and 
executive  members  who  would  have  refused  to  go  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy for  counsel  and  advice,  or  to  follow  his  suggestions  or  orders. 
Probably  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  Tammany  could  have 
brought  this  about.^     Indeed,  Mr.   Murphy's  influence  had 

^  Beard,  662. 

2  During  the  period  when  Kelley  and,  later,  Croker  were  leaders  of  the 
Tammany  machine,  the  leader  held  some  official  position;  for  example,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  finance  committee  and  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  county  organization. 

'  In  the  other  counties  in  New  York  City  the  county  leader  is  usually 
chairman  of  the  county  committee.  In  New  York  County  the  chairman  of 
the  county  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  are 
mere  functionaries  who  look  to  the  county  leader  for  advice. 
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steadily  increased  of  late  years;  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1924,  he  was  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  county  and  city.  It 
was  freely  predicted  that,  from  this  vantage-point,  he  would 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  national  councils  of  that  party 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1924. 

Mr.  Murphy's  sudden  demise,  on  the  eve  of  the  Democratic 
national  convention,  left  the  organization  without  a  leader  at 
a  critical  time;  no  one  appears  to  have  been  in  training  for  the 
succession,  and  there  was  no  one  unanimously  con- 
Successor,  ceded  to  be  Murphy's  political  heir.  After  canvass- 
ing the  situation,  the  executive  committee,  in  May, 
1924,  elected  James  A.  Foley,  judge  of  the  surrogate  court 
and  a  stepson-in-law  of  Mr.  Murphy,  to  the  leadership.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  declined  the  honor  and  issued  a  state- 
ment explaining  that  the  main  reason  was  his  impaired  health. 
Thereupon  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  selection  of  a  new 
leader  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention.^  Accordingly,  on  July  14,  the  executive  committee 
reconvened,  received  the  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  seven, 
and  almost  unanimously  adopted  its  recommendation  that 
Judge  George  Olvany  be  elected  to  the  leadership.  The  new 
leader  is  reported  to  be  "a  thoroughly  competent  man,  a  prod- 
uct of  New  York  politics,  well  schooled  in  the  Tammany  sys- 
tem, personally  honest,  and  with  a  very  sympathetic  nature."  ^ 
The  twenty-odd  assembly  districts  in  New  York  County  are 
subdivided  into  election  districts  or  precincts,  each  containing 

^  This  delay  was  requested  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  who  felt  that 
his  chances  of  obtaining  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency 
might  be  better  if  the  delegates  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  raise  the 
issue  of  **  Tammany  and  Bossism"  in  the  convention.  The  result  was  that 
the  New  York  delegation  in  the  convention  appeared  to  be  leaderless. 

^  For  some  years  Judge  Olvany  served  as  assistant  corporation  counsel  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  two  years  was  an  alderman.  He  also  served  as 
deputy  fire  commissioner.  In  January,  1924,  Governor  Smith  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  New  York  County,  a  position 
carrying  a  salary  of  $17,500.  This  is  a  court  of  general  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. From  this  position  Judge  Olvany  immediately  resigned  upon  his 
election  to  the  leadership  of  Tammany. 
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about  400  voters.    For  every  election  district  the  chairman  of 
the  district  general  committee  appoints  a  district 
District  captain  and  may  also  appoint  an  assistant  captain. 

Each  captain  is  the  official  representative  of  the 
party  in  his  election  district,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
district  general  committee,  and  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by 
its  chairman.  He  is  required  personally  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  political  affiliations  and  tendencies  of  all  voters  within 
his  election  district;  and  a  list  of  them  he  must  carefully  compile 
and  revise  before  every  primary  or  general  election,  reporting 
to  the  general  committee  of  the  district  the  names  of  all  voters 
removing  from  or  establishing  residences  within  the  election 
district.  He  is  made  responsible  to  the  district  general  commit- 
tee and  the  district  leader  for  the  maintenance  and  augmen- 
tation of  the  party  vote  in  his  district.  He  officially  represents 
the  party  at  the  polls  on  registration  and  election  days  and 
appoints  watchers,  challengers,  and  party  workers  to  assist  him 
in  bringing  out  the  party  registration  and  vote.  He  likewise 
recommends  to  the  chairman  suitable  voters  to  serve  as  election 
officers.^  The  district  captains  are  not  paid  directly  for  their 
services,  but  many  of  them  are  office-holders.  Money  is  sup- 
pHed  them  on  election  day  which  is  distributed  in  various  ways; 
party  workers  are  set  to  work  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  day 
to  check  off  the  poU-hst  as  the  voters  appear  at  the  polls,  to 
guard  against  fraud,  to  watch  the  canvass,  to  send  messages  to 
delinquent  voters  who  neglect  or  forget  to  go  to  the  polls.  The 
amount  of  money  given  to  a  captain  depends  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  election,  the  location  of  the  district,  the  political 
complexion  of  the  electorate,  and  the  general  financial  standing 
of  the  voters  in  the  election  district.  In  some  election  districts 
only  a  small  sum  of  money  may  be  used  legitimately.  In  some 
of  the  down-town  districts  below  Fourteenth  Street  the  sum 
given  to  an  election  district  captain  varies  from  $150  to  $400. 
The  district  captains  committee  is  composed  of  the  captains 

^  In  1924  there  were  1,005  district  captains  in  New  York  County.  See 
F.  R.  Kent,  The  Great  Game  of  Politics  (1923),  Chs.  IV-VI,  on  the  precinct 
executive. 
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of  the  various  election  districts  within  an  assembly  district, 
and  holds  regular  meetings.  From  time  to  time  this  committee 
^.    .  ,  recommends   to   the   consideration   of   the   district 

District 

Captains         general  committee  policies  and  measures  designed 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  dis- 
trict organization  and  to  promote  the  success  and  safeguard 
the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  district. 

Such  in  outline  are  the  principal  features  of  the  most  famous 
and  formidable  political  machine  in  the  history  of  American 
politics.^ 

The  circumstances,  conditions,  and  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced or  promoted  the  development  of  political  machines  in 
this  country  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
■  (i)  The  spoils  system  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  factor.  In  the  distribution  of  federal  patronage  the  presi- 
dent required  an  intermediary  in  each  state,  and  so  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  but  especially  senators,  became 
Factors  in       ^^g  f^j-st  State  bosses.     Their  power  was  largely 

Development  ,  ^  .      . 

of  Machines:  based  upon  their  control  of  federal  offices  within 
Sys^tem?^  ^  their  states.2  At  the  present  time,  control  of  state 
and  municipal  offices  constitutes  an  even  more  im- 
portant factor./  ''The  cohesive  power  of  the  'organization'  is 
ofiices,"  said  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  Repub- 
lican machine.  "We  have  ten  thousand  office-holders  and  they 
are  all  ours.  Under  the  present  administration  no  man  can  get 
an  office  unless  he  is  loyal  to  the  'organization.'  If  you  want 
office  or  preferment  in  political  life,  you  will  have  to  get  it 
through  the  organization.  Foreigners,  when  they  come  here, 
vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Why  ?  Because  we  have  the  offices 
and  they  expect  favors  from  office-holders.  In  New  York  they 
vote  for  Tammany  for  the  same  reason.  Our  organization  bears 
the  same  relation  to  Philadelphia  that  Tammany  does  to  New 

^  The  best  account  of  the  part  played  by  Tammany  in  the  politics  and 
government  of  New  York  City  and  State  is  G.  Myers,  History  of  Tammany 
Hall  (new  ed.,  1917). 

2  See  John  Wanamaker's  analysis  of  the  famous  Quay  machine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, quoted  in  Beard's  Readings,  127. 
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York.  The  ownership  of  the  offices  means  the  power  for  with- 
holding patronage  and  for  conferring  favors  upon  citizens  gen- 
erally, who,  in  turn,  will  support  the  organization.  It  is  through 
this  far-reaching  power  that  the  great  Republican  party  is 
given  its  majority  in  this  city  and  state.  Without  the  offices, 
this  great  edifice  would  crumble  and  fall.  .  .  ."  ^  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  main  strength  of  all  political  machines  springs 
from  patronage,  and  they  hold  firmly  together  either  from  ac- 
tual possession  or  the  eager  expectation  of  its  complete  control.^ 
/\2)  Among  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of 
machines  and  bosses  has  been  the  multiphcation  of  the  number 
of  elective  offices  which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  means  of  diminishing  aristocratic  control  of 
Multiplicity  government,  appointive  offices  were  turned  into 
Offices.  elective  by  the  wholesale.    Even  the  heads  of  state 

executive  departments  that  had  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  or  by  the  legislature  were  made  elective;  and  the 
judges  of  state  courts  did  not  escape.'  These  changes,  occurring 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the  spoils 
system,  resulted  in  bringing  forward  the  political  specialists 

^  David  H.  Lane,  quoted  by  C.  R.  Woodruff,  Yale  Review,  XV,  8  (1906- 
07).  One  important  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  Republican  machine  is  the 
completeness  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  organization  takes  care  of 
its  workers,  and  yet  subjects  them  to  constant  dependence  upon  it  for  sup- 
port and  maintenance.  "The  old  plan  of  independent  ward  leaders  was 
abolished,  because  it  made  necessary  the  taking  of  their  wishes  and  views 
into  consideration.  Each  ward  leader  with  few  exceptions  .  .  .  was  given 
an  appointive  position,  so  that  at  any  time  at  which  he  might  prove  recal- 
citrant he  can  be  brought  to  terms  by  threatening  removal.  Councilmen 
were  controlled  by  receiving  clerkships  in  the  administrative  departments 
or  by  having  their  near  relatives,  sons,  daughters,  or  others  dependent  upon 
them  for  livelihood,  given  appointive  places.  In  this  way  or  through  sub- 
sidies to  interests  in  which  the  ward  leaders  or  councilmen  were  interested, 
the  machine  could  depend  at  any  moment  upon  the  unquestioning  fealty  of 
its  retainers.  It  did  not  have  to  discuss  ways  and  means  with  them  or 
secure  their  views.  It  knew  that  by  the  very  simple  process  of  threatening 
to  cut  off  their  bread  and  butter  they  could  bring  them  to  support  the  most 
iniquitous  or  arbitrary  measures."  C.  R.  Woodruff,  Yale  Review,  XV,  13 
(1906-07). 

*  G.  W.  Curtis,  Orations  and  Addresses,  II,  164. 

•  H.  J.  Ford,  The  Rise  and  Growth  oj  American  Politics,  298;  and  Beard, 
8gff. 
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whom  we  usually  call  professional  politicians  and  bosses.  For 
it  was  early  found  to  be  impossible  for  the  people  at  large  to 
remember  when  the  terms  of  so  many  officers  expired  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  their  suc- 
cessors. Nevertheless,  this  political  work  had  to  be  done  by 
some  one  and  still  has  to  be  done.  The  mass  of  voters  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  this  work, 
it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  made  it  their  chief 
if  not  their  only  business.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  these 
political  specialists  are  a  genuine  and  a  useful  product  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.^  / 

(3)  The  growtn  of  big  business  interests  desiring  special  privi- 
l^es  at  the  hands  of  state  legislatures  and  municipal  councils 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  power  of  machines  and  bosses. 
g.  Corporations  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  to 

Business         obtain    the   privileges   desired   was    to   contribute 

Corporations.  ,  i     t  1  i  i 

money  more  or  less  regularly  and  generously  to  the 
support  of  the  dominant  machine  in  the  state  or  municipality 
concerned,  regardless  of  party.^  Living  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  corporations,  bossism  and  machine  politics  have  flourished 
best  in  states  where  big  capitalist  interests  were  concentrated,/ 
where  corporations  were  most  numerous,  such  as  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  but  they  also  flourish  in  many 
other  places.^ 

^  H.  J.  Ford,  op.  cit.,  299;  H.  Croly,  The  Promise  of  American  Life, 
118,  149.  "The  professional  politician  is  frequently  beaten  and  is  being 
vigorously  fought;  but  he  himself  understands  how  necessary  he  is  under 
the  existing  political  organization  and  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  dislodge 
him.  Beaten  though  he  be  again  and  again,  he  constantly  recovers  his  in- 
fluence, because  he  is  performing  a  necessary  political  task  and  because  he 
is  genuinely  representative  of  the  needs  of  his  followers."     I  hid.,  125. 

2  Behind  Murphy,  the  head  of  Tammany,  are  the  corporations  whose 
hope  of  illicit  gain  Hes  in  controlling  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment, which  determines  the  appropriations,  lets  contracts,  and  votes  fran- 
chises.    Outlook,  LXXXI,  646  (1905)- 

3  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Republican  machine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  late  Senator  Penrose,  "...  Picture  a  pyramid.  The 
apex  is  Senator  Boies  Penrose.  His  throne,  inscribed  with  'The  Divine 
Right  of  Bosses,'  rests  upon  McNichol  and  Vare.  Under  McNichol  and 
Vare  are  contractors,  dual  office-holders,  and  hand-fed  ward  leaders.    These 
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/  (4)  To  the  foregoing  conditions  and  causes  should  be  added 
the  indifference  and  neglect  of  public  duties  characteristic  of 
the  average  voter  who  is  mainly  engrossed  in  his  own  affairs 
and  takes  no  active  interest  in  poUtics.^These  are 
Apathy  of  the  citizens  who  remain  away  from  the  primaries 
and  thus  permit  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  mem- 
bers of  their  party  to  control  the  nominations/little  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  primaries  are  the  strategic  positions  in  our 
system  of  government  and  that  whoever  controls  them  controls 
the  government.^ 

(5)  Slavish  devotion  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  national 
parties,  the  spirit  which  keeps  men  loyal  to  "regular"  party 
action,  whether  that  action  is  controlled  by  disinterested  lead- 
ers or  by  knaves,  has  helped  enormously  to  make 
Slavish  |-]jg  machine  possible.  /'This  spirit  manifests  itself  in 

Devotion  ^ 

to  Party  the  vast  number  of  voters  who  can  always  be  counted 
larity.""  upon  by  the  machine  to  vote  the  straight  party 

ticket  on  election  day,  if  the  candidates  be  not  too 
flagrantly  offensive  to  the  moral  and  political  standards  of  the 
community,  however  inferior  in  merit  they  may  be  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  opposing  party. 

9(6)  The  great  cities  have  afforded  the  best  soil  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pohtical  machine  and  ring.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  largest  mass  of  manageable 

rest  for  their  influence  and  immunity  upon  scores  of  lesser  bosses,  bosslets, 
and  boss-bamacles  apportioned  to  the  various  communities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Beneath  these  are  the  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  interests,  rich, 
astute,  unscrupulous,  and  levying  tribute  upon  themselves  and  disreputable 
dependents  to  fill  the  cofifers  of  the  dynasty  above  them.  The  next  layer 
of  the  pyramid  is  made  up  of  solid  business  men,  holding  their  breath  and 
shutting  their  nostrils,  but  all  the  while  patiently  bearing  all,  ignoring  all, 
extenuating  all  because  Penrose,  the  reputed  tariff  mogul,  is  thought  to 
sway  the  protection  sceptre  that  permits  them  to  draw  dividends  and  divide 
profits.  And  then,  under  everything  and  carrying  the  weight  of  all,  are  the 
great,  dear,  sincere,  unsophisticated  but  duped,  God-fearing  citizens  who 
have  thought  so  much  of  the  raptures  of  the  next  world  that  they  have  not 
surmised  the  rottenness  of  this."  Editorial  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
January  10,  1915. 

1  See  F.  R.  Kent,  The  Great  Game  of  Politics  (1923),  Ch.  II,  "Why  the 
Primaries  Are  More  Important  than  the  General  Election." 
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voters,  especially  the  foreign  voters,  ignorant,  easily  led,  and 
purchasable./-  District,  ward,  and  city  machines  are  often  built 

up  through  ability  to  handle  these  voters  as  a  mass 
Manageable  ^t  primaries  and  as  floaters  on  election  day.^  In  the 
Larercities    <^ities,  furthermore,  are   to  be  found  innumerable 

offices  to  be  distributed  as  poUtical  prizes,  along  with 
abundant  opportunities  for  jobbing  and  grafting  in  connection 
with  the  awarding  of  pubHc  contracts  and  municipal  franchises.  ^^ 

^7)  Mention  should  also  be  made  in  this  connection  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  laws  which  require  representation  of 
a  minority  party  on  appointive  boards  and  commissions,  j' For 
g.      .  example,  the  appointment  of  numerous  boards  and 

Boards  and     commissions  of  three  members  is  authorized  and 

the  requirement  laid  down  that  not  more  than  two 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  This  species  of 
'' minority  representation"  was  well  intended  at  first. /it  was 
designed  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  majority  party  and  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  partisanship  in  administration;  and  where 
parties  have  been  evenly  divided  it  has  often  fulfilled  its  original 
purpose.-^  But  in  states  and  large  cities  where  one  party  has 
had  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  system  has  been  diverted 
to  the  grossest  purposes  of  poHtical  corruption,>^nd  has  been 
no  small  factor  in  the  construction  of  mischievous  political  ma- 
chines or  ''bipartisan  combines."  *'  The  leaders  of  the  dominant 
machine  have  seen  to  it  that  minority  places  are  not  given  to 
genuine  partisans  of  the  opposition/  This  has  been  conspicu- 
ously wrought  out  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  has  been  stated 
recently  that  the  minority  place-holders  in  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  instances  were  minority  men  only  in  name,  in  actuality  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Repubhcan  machine,  caUing  themselves 
''Democrats"  but  in  their  hearts  being  handy  men  for  the  Re- 
pubhcan bosses.  For  many  years  the  minority  party  in  that 
state  has  subsisted,  from  the  patronage  point  of  view,  on  these 

*  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  political  machines  are  confined  to 
cities.  County  machines  and  rings,  sometimes  of  the  worst  sort,  have 
flourished,  and  still  exist,  in  many  rural  sections  of  the  country,  in  connec- 
tion with  county  government. 
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minority  places  obtained  through  connivance  of  the  dominant 
party  machine.  A  close  bond  of  self-interest  was  thus  created 
between  the  venal  leaders  of  the  minority  and  the  managers  of 
the  dominant  party;  the  Democratic  party  became  degraded 
to  little  more  than  an  appendage  of  the  RepubUcan  machine.^ 
A  minority  party  rigidly  excluded  from  any  share  of  the  spoils 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  grow  in  moral  and  numerical  strength 
than  where  the  bipartisan  system  of  appointments  prevails. 
^^Leadership  is  necessary  and  inevitable  in  any  large  and  effi- 
cient organization.  By  a  process  of  natural  selection,  the  mod- 
ern political  machine  has  evolved  a  hierarchy  of  managers  or 
„  leaders  who  devote  practically  their  entire  time  to 
and  ^^  pohtics.  We  have  referred  to  them  as  the  "bosscs." 
Their  successful  manipulation  of  the  party  organi- 
zation whereby  elections  are  carried,  offices  distributed  among 
their  followers,  and  contracts  and  franchises  awarded  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  is  commonly  called  "boss  rule,"  "boss- 
ism,"  or  the  "boss  system." 

A  boss  is  something  more  than  a  partisan  or  professional  poli- 
tician: there  are  many  partisan  or  professional  politicians  who 
are  not  bosses.  A  boss  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  bad  or  un- 
principled poHtician:  there  are  many  bad  and  corrupt  politi- 
cians who  are  not  bosses.  The  boss  is  not  only  a  partisan  and 
professional  politician,  but  a  pohtical  machinist  who  uses  the 
local  machinery  of  the  national  party  to  which  he  belongs  for 
his  own  personal  or  factional  advantage  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  state,  county,  city,  or  district  of  which  he  happens  to 
be  boss.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  "  the  word  boss  connotes 
a  territory  as  much  as  the  word  king  does;  a  boss  must  be  a 
boss  of  some  place,  and  an  unattached  boss  is  as  inconceiva- 
ble as  an  unattached  king."^| 

There  are  instances  where  nlen  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic 

^  In  justice  it  should  be  stated  that  by  1914  the  Democratic  faction  known 
as  the  "  Reorganizers "  had  secured  control  of  the  state  organization,  and 
inserted  in  their  state  platform  that  year  a  vigorous  expression  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  bipartisan  appointments. 

2  F.  C.  Lowell,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXXVI,  289  (1900).  See  also  F.  R. 
Kent,  The  Great  Game  of  Politics  (1923),  Chs.  XIII-XVIII. 
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affiliations  have  built  up  a  political  machine  and  leaped  into 
prominence  as  political  bosses  almost  at  a  single  bound.    Such 

cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  are  due  to  exceptional 
SeTBosr^^    circumstances   in   which    the   possession    of   great 

wealth,  unusual  personal  magnetism,  and  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  managing  men  play  a  most  important  part.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  or  the 
city  boss  is  of  humble  origin  and  is  the  product  of  evolution 
through  successive  stages.  From  a  mere  "worker"  at  the  polls 
or  primary,  with  influence  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  of  neigh- 
bors, he  becomes  the  lieutenant  or  "heeler"  of  some  election 
district  or  precinct  leader.  In  time  he  himself  becomes  leader 
in  his  election  district;  then  he  becomes  ward  or  legislative  dis- 
trict boss  or  leader.  The  final  stage  of  his  development  is 
reached  when  the  ward  or  legislative  district  leaders,  nominally 
of  equal  rank,  find  one  of  their  number  who  commands  their 
obedience  by  his  strength  of  will,  his  cleverness,  his  audacity, 
and  his  luck.  "  By  tacit  agreement  every  one  wheels  into  line 
behind  this  man,  recognizing  him  as  the  supreme  chief,  and  we 
have  the  city  boss,  at  the  head  of  the  city  machine."  An 
analogous  process  of  selection  brings  to  the  front  the  state 
boss,  at  the  head  of  the  state  machine.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  national  boss  is  found  in  the  poUtical  career  of  the  late 
Senator  Hanna. 

/The  one  supreme  quaHty  needed  in  a  political  leader  who 
aspires  to  become  a  boss  is  skill  in  handling  men.  He  becomes 
boss  who  shows  the  most  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  tact  in 

managing  those  leaders  who  in  turn  know  how  to 
Qualities  manage  or  influence  the  masses  of  the  voters./  He 
Contribute  is  Constantly,  at  every  stage  in  his  career,  studying 
Success.  the  men  about  him  and  their  weak  points,  and  by 

trading  upon  the  latter  he  tries  to  secure  as  large  a 
following  as  possible.  /  Other  personal  quahties,  such  as  personal 
magnetism,  generosity,  and  geniality  coupled  with  a  certain 
degree  of  reserve  are,  of  course,  important  factors  in  his  success.  ^ 

In  the  lower  city  wards  the  boss  is  often,  if  not  generally,  a 
man  of  grossly  immoral  public  or  private  life.    On  the  other 
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hand,  city  and  state  bosses  are  often  men  with  at  least  a  veneer- 
ing of  culture  and  refinement,  whose  private  Hfe  is 
Stan£rds  blameless,  however  low  may  be  their  standards  of 
poUtical  morahty.^  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  quahties  which  tend  to  make  a  man  a  successful  boss  under 
present  conditions  are  not  apt  to  be  of  the  kind  that  make  him 
serve  the  pubHc  honestly  or  disinterestedly.  However  impec- 
cable his  private  life  may  be,  his  conscience  and  political  prin- 
ciples rarely  influence  his  poHtical  conduct.  Indeed  it  has  been 
said  that  the  boss  "has  no  poHtical  principles  himself;  he  is  not 
concerned  with  principles  save  as  a  pirate  is  concerned  with 
flags;  and,  like  the  pirate,  he  sails  under  that  flag  which  best 
subserves  his  purpose  at  the  time.  .  .  .  He  is  not  in  politics 
for  principles  ...  he  is  in  politics  for  business.  He  wants 
something  to  sell;  something  for  which,  in  certain  quarters,  there 
is  a  demand;  something  for  which  a  certain  few  will  pay  high — 
that  is,  privileges.  .  .  ."  ^ 


IT.  Roosevelt,  Century,  XXXIII,  74  (1886). 

2  B.  Whitlock,  Nat.  Mun.  League  Proceedings,  XIII,  199  (1907).  The 
following  paragraph  appeared  some  years  ago  in  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
a  notorious  Brooklyn  boss  of  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties,  John  Y. 
McKane: 

"About  the  time  McKane  married,  and  that  was  soon  after  his  coming 
of  age,  he  made  his  first  entrance  into  politics  by  running  for  constable  of 
the  town  of  Gravesend.  He  was  elected,  and  from  that  time  on  he  seems 
to  have  led  a  double  life.  In  the  little  church  which  his  father  helped  to 
found  he  continued  to  be  a  worshipper  and  an  officer;  and  no  member  of 
the  congregation  was  so  hberal  as  he  when  the  plate  was  passed  or  a  sub- 
scription had  to  be  headed.  Why,  at  the  very  time  when  I  knew  his  politi- 
cal associates  to  be  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  that  he  was  planning  with  them 
to  make  the  ballot-box  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  I  have  seen  him  leading  in 
prayer-meeting,  and  exhorting  sinners  to  righteousness  with  an  energy  of 
manner  that  there  was  no  need  to  assume,  and  which,  if  assumed,  simply 
made  him  the  most  perfect  actor  I  ever  saw  on  or  off  the  stage.  But,  as  I 
said,  this  was  one  phase  of  the  man's  dual  life.  From  early  childhood  the 
fervor  of  Methodist  worship,  if  not  the  tenets  of  the  church,  attracted  his 
strong,  demonstrative  nature.  And  then  there  is,  I  think,  something  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  prayer-meeting,  as  in  the  political  caucus,  he  liked  to 
lead,  he  wanted  to  be  boss,  and  he  was  boss.  The  Sunday-school  of  which 
he  was  superintendent  was  to  him  a  sort  of  religious  primary,  and  while 
he  was  no  doubt  eager  to  save  the  soul  of  every  boy  present,  the  possi- 
bility of  that  boy's  shortly  becoming  a  voter  did  not  lessen  his  interest." 
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The  more  powerful  bosses  seldom  come  before  the  public  as 
candidates  for  elective  office.  The  state  boss  has  usually  pre- 
ferred the  office  of  United  States  senator  because  formerly  his 
election  was  by  the  legislature,  in  connection  with 
Bosses"^  which  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  intrigue, 
and  in  intrigue  every  successful  boss  is  an  adept. 
Then,  too,  there  is  considerable  patronage  still  connected  with 
the  office  of  senator,  notwithstanding  the  civil  service  reform 
movement.  Often,  however,  the  state  as  well  as  the  city  boss 
is  content  to  remain  in  the  background,  holding  no  ofiice,  or 
else  some  obscure  appointive  one.  but  wielding  none  the  less 
an  enormous  power.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  bosses  and  real  politi- 
cal leaders.  Bosses,  as  a  rule,  disclaim  any  such  title;  they  pre- 
fer to  call  themselves  ''leaders,"  but  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction. A  true  political  leader  leads  by  moulding 
Between  ^nd  guiding  the  popular  intelligence  by  the  sym- 
LeSer/"^  pathy  of  common  convictions,  by  resistless  argu- 
ment and  burning  appeal.  As  ex-President  Roose- 
velt trenchantly  put  it: /'The  difference  between  a  boss  and  a 
leader  is  that  a  leader  leads  and  a  boss  drives.  The  difference 
is  that  a  leader  holds  his  place  by  firing  the  conscience  and  ap- 
peahng  to  the  reason  of  his  followers  and  that  a  boss  holds  his 
place  by  corrupt  and  underhand  manipulation.  The  difference 
is  that  the  leader  works  in  the  Hght  of  day  while  the  boss  derives 
the  greater  part  of  his  power  from  deeds  done  under  cover  of 
darkness."  ^  A  leader  tries  to  keep  every  one  in  fine,  but  he 
never  punishes  independence;  unlike  a  boss,  a  leader  does  not 
treat  the  party  as  a  personal  perquisite,  existing  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement, nor  the  offices  as  his  own  personal  baggage,  nor  the 
party  workers  as  his  henchmen. 

Personal  qualities  thus  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  rise 
of  the  successful  boss,  other  factors  assist  in  perpetuating  his 
power.    Among  these  factors  should  be  noted  his  control  of  cam- 

^  Charles  F.  Murphy,  head  of  Tammany,  held  only  the  position  of  district 
leader  in  the  Democratic  organization  in  the  twelfth  assembly  district. 
'^  At  the  New  York  Republican  state  convention,  September,  1910. 
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paign  funds.     Every  boss  sees  to  it  that  all  campaign  funds 

for  use  among  his  constituents  pass  through  his  hands  or  those 

of   his  direct  representative./'  The  head  of  Tam- 

The  Boss  r  1       ,  j     ■,  e        ■, 

Controls  many  for  example,  knows,  and  draws  freely  upon, 
Campaign  ^y^  ^j^g  possible  sources  for  campaign  funds  with 
which  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Tammany 
machine,  distributing  these  as  he  deems  wisest  for  the  good  of 
the  machine  and  especially  the  advancement  of  his  own  per- 
sonal supremacy.  When  especially  hard  pressed,  a  boss  will 
blackmail  business  corporations  or  financial  institutions  for  ad- 
ditional funds.^  For  the  money  which  he  handles  the  boss  is 
never  held  to  strict  accountability.  So  long  as  the  machine  tri- 
umphs and  his  Heu  tenants  receive  a  satisfactory  share  of  the 
spoils  of  victory,  he  may  lay  up  as  large  a  private  fortune  as 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant. 

Some  bosses,  especially  ward  or  district  bosses  in  large  cities, 

become  the  dispensers  of  charity  on  a  large  scale.    The  money 

by  which  all  this  charity  is  made  possible  may  have  been  ob- 

tained  by  blackmailing  corporations,  or  as  a  bribe. 

Dispenses       or  Collected  from  disreputable  resorts.    The  social 

^^^  ^*  service  thus  rendered  is,  of  course,  in  no  small  de- 

gree prompted  by  mercenary  motives.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
boss  is  ''kind  to  the  poor"  his  grateful  constituents  can  almost 
always  be  relied  upon  to  repay  him  with  their  votes  on  primary 
and  election  days. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  principal  conditions  which  have 
produced  the  political  machine  and  the  political  boss,  we  may 
consider  the  two  in  joint  operation. 

i  (i)  The  boss  and  the  machine  hold  the  keys  to  moaLjof  our 

^  leading  offices  through  their  control  of  nominations 

Practical         ^^d  ability  to  carry  elections.  '  When  the  machine  is 

operations  01  .  ,  .  j 

the  Boss  and    dominant,  any  one  wishing,  for  example,  to  become 

in^Elect*ions.    a  municipal  councilman  or  a  member  of  the  state 

legislature  must  come  to  terms  with  the  machine, 

"see"  the  boss,  and  obtain  his  approval  before  he  can  secure 

'  Ostrogorski,  II,  409.  Sec  also  F.  R.  Kent,  The  Great  Game  of  Politics 
(1923),  Ch.  XXII,  "Where  the  Boss  Really  Gets  His  Money." 
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what  is  called  a  "regular"  nomination.  Having  succeeded  in 
transforming  elections  into  an  industry  and  being  able  to  de- 
liver its  product  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  the  machine  takes 
orders  and  contracts  for  the  carrying  of  elections,  thus  saving 
candidates  the  trouble  and  expense  of  courting  popular  support 
with  their  own  resources  alone.^ 

^2)  But  the  control  of  the  boss  and  the  machine  does  not 
stop  with  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  receiving 
the  hall-mark  of  their  approval.  /  Theoretically,  the  public  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  the  local  and  state  govern- 
mii^^tration.    nients  are  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  good 
government  of  the  state  or  locality.    Their  actual 
power,  however,  is  smaller  than  their  official  authority.    Often 
they  are  almost  completely  controlled  by  the  machine  which  se- 
cured their  election  or  appointment.    In  states  or  cities  subject 
ito  machine  rule,  practically  every  official  must  put  all  his  per- 
fsonal  and  official  influence  at  its  disposal.  .  "The  executive  and, 
in  general,  the  officials  who  are  at  the  head  of  a  department 
are  the  first  prey  of  the  machine,  for  they  dispose  of  what  the 
machine  wants  above  all  things — the  subordinate  offices  in  the 
pubHc  administration  with  which  it  pays  its  henchmen  and  its 
[workers.    The  department  chiefs  make  over  to  it  the  patronage 
;hich  is  intrusted  to  them  by  law.    The  municipal  machine 
[claims  it  from  the  mayor;  the  state  machine  claims  it  from  the 
I  governor;  the  state  boss  extorts  the  nominations  to  the  federal 
[places  of  his  state  from  the  president  of  the  United  States."  "^ 
'It  is  not  the  patronage  alone  that  administrative  officers  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  machine;  in  the  performance  of  a  wide 
range  of  discretionary  acts  they  are  also  called  upon  to  obey 
its  behests.    The  leader  or  leaders  of  the  machine  are  therefore 
the  real  rulers  of  the  community,  even  though  they  occupy  no 
offices  and  cannot  be  held  in  any  way  publicly  responsible.' 

^  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the  Party  System,  245. 

^  Ibid.,  246. 

'".  .  .  The  boss  is  not  an  excrescence  nor  an  unlimited  monarch;  he  is 
the  natural  product  of  a  government  of  laws  devoid  of  human  watchfulness. 
He  is  the  head  of  a  feudal  system,  bestowing  fiefs  (that  is,  the  fourth  ward) 
on  his  nobles,  who  in  their  turn  muster,  tax,  and  tyrannize  over  their  re- 
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(3)  Even  the  deliberative  functions  of  the  state  legislature 
in  not  a  few  states  have  absolutely  ceased  to  exist /or  many  pur- 
poses.   The  legislature  registers  as  automatically  the  will  of  the 

boss  and  the  machine  and  as  little  the  results  of  its 
Bodfel!^^^^^^^  own  deliberations  as  does  the  electoral  college  in 

the  election  of  the  president.  ''The  form  of  a  legis- 
lature survives,  but  the  substance  and  the  spirit  have  vanished. 
.  .  .  /'The  legislative  power  ...  is  exercised  by  one  man  or  a 
small,  seK-constituted  group  through  dummies  who  are  still  in 
name  representatives  of  the  people."  ^  Sometimes  this  is  be- 
cause the  machine  ''owns"  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the 
legislature  whose  election  expenses  it  has  paid.  These  tools  of 
the  machine  form  a  nucleus  which  is  quickly  enlarged  by  in- 
timidation and  corruption  brought  to  bear  on  the  indepen- 
dent members. y  Anti-machine  or  "independent"  members  are 

tainers.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  boss  is  the  one  conspicuous  man  who 
has  made  a  success  in  American  government;  he  is  the  discoverer  of  govern- 
mental efficiency,  and  otherwise  could  not  be  a  boss.  By  his  edict  he  makes 
laws,  unmakes  them,  and  circumvents  them.  All  that  the  reformers  and 
party  leaders  need  for  complete  success  is  to  tame  the  boss,  teach  him  to 
draw  their  chariot  and  to  roar  an  accompaniment  to  their  campaign  songs." 
A.  B.  Hart,  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  VII,  13  (1915)- 

1  For  an  admirable  picture  in  fiction  of  a  boss-ridden  legislature,  see  Win- 
ston Churchill's  novel  Coniston.     For  many  years  the  state  boss  of  Rhode 
Island  occupied  an  office  in  the  state  capitol  during  sessions  of  the  legisl 
ture.     In  Missouri  at  one  time  the  boss  used  to  sit  behind  a  curtain  back 
of  the  speaker's  chair  and  from  there  send  in  his  orders  or  amendments 
bills. 

"For  some  time  Boies  Penrose  has  ruled  Pennsylvania  as  absolutely 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  ruled  his  distant  domain  and  with  about  the  same  ten- 
der regard  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  It  is  several  generations  since 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  known  independence  except  as  a  Fourth 
of  July  tradition.  Governor-Elect  Brumbaugh  has  made  the  amazing  dis- 
covery that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  this  Commonwealth 
are  not  the  private  perquisites  of  Penrose.  Men  who  have  known  Harris- 
burg  in  recent  decades  have  spoken  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  as 
pawns,  which  is  an  insult  to  the  pawn,  because  a  pawn  can  take  a  bishop, 
a  knight,  or  a  castle,  and  can  put  a  king  in  check;  they  have  been  puppets, 
automatically  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  There  have  been 
periods  when  the  legislature  has  had  to  mark  time  and  the  governor  look 
sublime  in  enforced  idleness  until  McNichol  could  discover  the  wish  and 
will  of  his  sovereign  overlord  in  Washington."  Editorial,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  January  10,  1916. 
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brought  to  their  knees  by  the  fear  of  defeat  for  bills  in  which 
their  constituents  are  particularly  interested.  The  legislation 
which  the  machine  demands  or  extorts  from  the  legislature  is 
varied.  Sometimes  it  is  the  creation  of  new  offices  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poHticians;  at  other  times  it  is  fiscal  and 
other  favors  for  the  companies  which  are  its  financial  backers, 
for  example,  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  private  corporations, 
the  creation  of  private  monopolies,  etc.^ 
i  (4)  Even  the  administration  of  justice  does  not  escape  the 
baneful  and  corrupting  influence  of  the  machine,  for  the  judi- 
ciary, being  elective  officers  in  most  states,  are,  like  the  others, 
^.    .  ,  in  need  of  being  put  upon  the  party  slate  in  order 

The  Ad-  .7  ,    ,       .  ^.  ,. 

ministration  to  secure  nommation  and  election.  The  police  magis- 
trates in  the  cities  are  especially  the  tools  and  hench- 
men of  the  machine.  They  help  the  machine  to  control  the 
lower  strata  of  the  voters.  Of  the  higher  magistrates,  the  ma- 
chine wields  the  most  pernicious  influence  over  the  prosecuting 
officers  by  inducing  them  to  dismiss  or  suspend  prosecutions 
against  their  adherents.  ^.  The  higher  judiciary  discharge  their 
duties  with  a  fair  degree  of  honor  and  impartiality  so  long  as 
"poHtics"  are  not  involved.  But  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
party  and  of  the  machine  to  which  they  owe  their  own  election 
are  at  stake,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  be  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  party  considerations  whenever  the  boss  can  make 
them  atone  for  their  independence.  More  than  once  a  frown 
from  him  has  been  enough  to  terminate  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  dignified  judicial  career.^  Many  bosses  deem  it  wise,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  higher  judiciary  entirely  outside  their  sphere 
of  influence.^ 

^  Ostrogorski,  op.  cit.,  247-248.  Although  a  boss  or  machine  may  con- 
trol absolutely  all  state  legislation,  he  or  the  machine  rarely  attempts  any- 
thing so  ambitious.  The  machine  knows  "that  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  its 
followers  on  general  legislation  would  only  weaken  its  authority  over  them, 
and  hence  it  confines  its  attention  to  the  distribution  of  spoils,  to  laws  that 
bear  upon  electoral  machinery,  and  such  bills  as  affect  directly  the  persons 
from  whom  it  draws  its  revenues."  A.  L.  Lowell,  Am.  Hist.  Assn.  Report 
(1901),  p.  349. 

^  Ostrogorski,  op.  cit.,  249. 

^  On  the  relations  sometimes  existing  between  big  business,  machines, 
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As  a  result  of  this  more  or  less  complete  machine  control  of 
executive  and  legislative  departments,  there  have  been  long 
periods  when  no  truly  free  government  has  existed  in  New  York, 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Missouri,  lUinois,  and 
Character  of  probably  Other  states.  New  York,  for  example,  has 
Rule^°^         been  ruled  by  a  Hill,  a  Piatt,  an  Odell,  or  a  Murphy 

"with  as  complete  indifference  to  pubHc  interests, 
popular  convictions,  and  the  desires  of  the  voters  of  the  state 
as  if  these  irresponsible  rulers  held  their  places  by  divine  right 
or  by  military  authority."  The  same  has  been  true  of  other 
states.  The  people  have  allowed  their  policies  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  group  of  men  who  were  sometimes  not  even  in  pub- 
lic life,  held  no  official  positions,  were  paid  no  salaries,  clothed 
by  no  authority,  elected  by  no  exercise  of  the  suffrage.  Mea- 
sures of  the  highest  importance  have  been  decided  upon  in 
secret  conclave,  pushed  through  the  legislature  practically  with- 
out discussion,  under  instructions  to  legislators  who  have  been 
mere  puppets  responding  to  the  strings  that  were  pulled  from 
behind.  The  business  of  the  state  has  been  transacted  out  of 
sight,  on  the  back  stairs,  in  whispering-galleries,  and  the  people 
of  the  state  have  been  led  like  sheep,  and  Uke  sheep  they  have 
paid  the  penalty.  "Greater  enemies  this  country  has  never 
had  than  men  like  Piatt,  Odell,  Addicks,  and  Quay,  who  have 
transformed  free  government  into  autocracies,  annulled  the 
fundamental  charters  of  the  country,  and  made  popular  govern- 
ment an  object  of  satire,  if  not  of  derision,  throughout  the 
world."  1 
1(5)  In  many,  especially  in  great  industrial,  states  and  in 
'  large  cities  there  has  existed  at  one  time  or  an- 

Favorsfor       Other  an  alliance,  "a  virtual  partnership,"  between 
i^Srests         ^^^  great  pubhc  service  corporations,  such  as  the 

railroad,  trolley,  and  gas  companies,  and  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  both  the  Democratic  and    RepubHcan  party 

and  the  courts,  see  a  series  of  articles  by  C.  P.  Connolly,  "Big  Business  and 
the  Bench,"  Everybody's,  XXVI,  147,  291,  459  (1912). 

*  Outlook,  LXXXII,  67  (1906);  sec  also  Honorable  Elihu  Root's  speech  on 
boss  rule  and  invisible  government,  before  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention,  1915,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  LII,  465  (1915). 
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organizations.  Where  such  partnerships  exist  the  bosses  give  the 
necessary  orders  to  their  henchmen,  whereby  the  corporations 
in  question  receive  from  legislative  bodies  or  public  officials 
franchises  and  special  privileges  and  advantages.  In  return  the 
corporation  managers  grant  certain  favors  to  the  party  leaders 
or  bosses.  These  favors  assume  different  forms.  Sometimes 
''retainers"  in  the  form  of  direct  money  payments  are  given 
to  the  boss.  At  other  times  heavy  contributions  are  made  to 
the  party  campaign  fund.  On  still  other  occasions  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  for  safe  and  profitable  business  ventures./ All 
favors  are  adjusted  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  particular 
boss  or  leaders.  The  corporations  recoup  themselves  from  the 
public  in  excessive  rates,  exemptions  from  taxation,  or  in 
other  ways.  Where  such  a  partnership  exists,  it  is  always  un- 
derstood and  expected  that  candidates  will  be  nominated  by 
the  bosses  in  both  parties  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  nothing, 
if  elected,  to  interfere  with  these  privileges,  when  granted,  and 
who  will  help  to  grant  new  ones  when  needed.^  Many  of  the 
fierce  factional  fights  that  go  on  within  party  organizations  are 
over  the  tremendous  prizes  of  the  nature  described  above  await- 
ing exploitation  by  those  who  succeed  in  gaining  control  of  the 
machine  and,  through  it,  of  the  officials  in  whom  is  vested  the 
power  to  award  these  prizes.^ 

1(6)  Every  machine  makes  great  exertions  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who,  through  their  business  or  position,  can  serve 
as  recruiting  sergeants.  For  this  purpose  it  makes  friends  in 
the  trade-unions,  in  the  factories  and  the  work 
Su'^^ort^or^  shops,  and  even  descends  to  the  lowest  steps  in 
Labor  and  the  social  ladder  to  get  useful  help;  it  gets  hold  of 
Underworld,  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses,  of  gambling-houses, 
and  of  every  kind  of  den  frequented  by  the  criminal 
or  semi-criminal  class.  /  Before  the  day  of  national  prohibition, 

^  For  instances  of  such  a  partnership  in  Denver,  Colo.,  see  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey's  "The  Beast  and  the  Jungle,"  Everybody's,  XXI,  433  fif.  (1909). 

2  For  example,  the  bitter  factional  fight  within  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization  in  Philadelphia  in  191 1  between  the  followers  of  the 
Vare  brothers  and  those  of  Senator  Penrose  and  State  Senator  McNichol 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mayor  Blankenburg,  a  reformer. 
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it  used  to  get  hold  of  the  saloon-keepers  by  insuring  them  pro- 
tection against  the  police  and  the  law,^  or  by  paying  them 
directly.  Since  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  was  particularly 
appreciated,  the  machine  very  often  took  them  into  partner- 
ship and  conferred  on  one  of  them  the  position  of  "captain"  of 
the  precinct.2 

Against  boss  rule,  or  machine  domination,  in  state  and  mu- 
nicipal politics,  revolts  break  out  almost  periodically,  attended 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  permanence.    Usually  sev- 
eral causes  combine  to  produce  these  revolts,  among 
Against  which  may  be  noted  the  increasing  conviction  that 

Rul?"'^^  machine  domination  is  essentially  undemocratic, 
the  quickening  of  the  public  conscience,  the  arro- 
gance and  disregard  of  public  sentiment  on  the  part  of  some 
boss  or  machine  drunk  with  power;  but  more  commonly  dis- 
closures of  widely  ramifying  corruption  and  maladministration, 
often  traceable  to  an  alliance  of  big  business  interests  with  the 
bosses  and  machines.  Out  of  the  experience  derived  from  these 
revolts  have  come  the  following  suggested  remedies  for  boss  or 
machine  rule: 

(i)  The  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  are  reserved  for 
fuller  treatment  elsewhere  in  this  volume,'  but  they  should  at 
least  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  recent  devices  for  reducing  the  influence 
Remedies:       Qf  political  machines  both  in  legislation  and  admin- 

Direct  ^  .  " 

Legislation  istration.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  direct 
Recall.  primary,  which  can  be  utilized  to  weaken  the  ma- 

chine control  of  nominations,  though  its  efficacy  in 
this  direction  can  easily  be  overestimated;  and  also  nomination 
by  petitions  signed  by  a  few  voters,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
expense  of  securing  a  nomination. 

(2)  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  elective  offices  will  remove 

*  For  a  good  discussion  of  the  sale  of  protection  for  violation  of  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  gambling  in  New  York  City,  see  G.  H.  Putnam, 
"Conditions  of  Vice  and  Crime  in  New  York  and  the  Relation  of  These  to 
the  Police  Force,"  Nai.  Mun.  Rev.,  II,  408  £f.  (1913). 

2  Ostrogorski,  op.  cit.,  239. 

»  Chapters  XVII  and  XX. 
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one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  development  of  machines 
and  bosses.  With  the  success  of  the  short  ballot  movement, 
the  average  voter  will  come  to  feel  that  he  can  exert 
Short  Ballot.  ^  niore  intelligent  and  direct  influence  upon  nomina- 
tions and  elections  and  will  therefore  feel  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  political  activity.  The  work  of  selecting  candi- 
dates and  looking  after  their  campaigns,  which  now  renders  the 
professional  politicians  almost  indispensable,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  This  would  not  by  any  means  entirely  eliminate 
the  machine  or  the  boss.  No  doubt  the  machine  would  seek 
to  name  and  thus  to  control  the  few  remaining  elective  officers 
because  of  the  increased  patronage  attaching  to  their  offices; 
but  it  would  be  much  easier  for  the  public  permanently  to  exert 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  choice  of  officials  than  under  present 
conditions. 

(3)  More  independent  voting,  manifested  in  a  disposition  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  nominations,  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  machine.    As  explained  above,  the  boss  relies  for 

much  of  his  power  upon  slavish  loyalty  or  party 
Vo'trng!''^^"*    "regularity"— the  practice  of  the  great  majority  in 

voting  a  straight  party  ticket.  "If  we  would  have 
good  crops  in  the  field,  we  must  scratch  the  weeds  out.  If  we 
would  have  good  men  upon  the  ticket,  we  must  ^scratch'  bad 
men  off."  ^  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  corrective,  not  a  radical, 
remedy. 

(4)  Much  could  also  be  accomplished  in  overthrowing  ma- 
chine control  if  municipal  and  state  elections  could  be  completely 
divorced  from  national  elections  and  national  issues.     It  sel- 
dom happens  that  national  issues  have  any  vital 

State  and        Connection  with  state  issues,  still  less  with  municipal 

Elections        issues.    But  bosses  rely  upon  loyalty  to  the  national 

party  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters  to  carry 

state  and  municipal  elections.     To  cover  up  the  misdeeds  of 

the  state  or  city  machine,  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  success  of 

the  party  in  the  approaching  national  election,  or  the  existence 

.  of  the  tariff,  will  be  endangered  by  the  election  of  the  candidates 

iG.  W.  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  II,  158. 
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of  the  opposing  party  or  of  independent  candidates.  This  cam- 
paign "dodge"  has  been  employed  so  often  in  the  past  that  in- 
telligent voters  are  being  deceived  less  and  less  by  it.^  This 
fact  and  the  recent  increase  in  independent  voting  furnish  much 
encouragement  to  the  anti-machine  forces. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  wider  interest  in  politics,  which  will  find 
expression  in  a  greater  participation  by  good  citizens  in  the 
primaries  and  in  work  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  would  also 
_  ,        do  much  to  lessen  the  hold  of.  the  machine  upon 

Increased  ^ 

Political  local  and  state  politics.  ''When  good  men  sit  at 
home,  not  knowing  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
done,  not  caring  to  know;  cultivating  a  feeling  that  politics  are 
tiresome  and  dirty  and  politicians  vulgar  bullies  and  bravoes; 
half  persuaded  that  a  republic  is  the  contemptible  rule  of  a 
mob,  and  secretly  longing  for  a  splendid  and  vigorous  despot- 
ism— then  remember  it  is  not  a  government  mastered  by  igno- 
rance, it  is  a  government  betrayed  by  intelligence;  it  is  not  the 
victory  of  the  slums,  it  is  the  surrender  of  the  schools;  it  is  not 
that  bad  men  are  brave  but  that  good  men  are  infidels  and 
cowards."  2 

(6)  The  extension  of  civil  service  rules  to  federal  appoint- 
ments not  already  covered  by  the  competitive  system,  as  well  as 
the  enactment,  followed  by  strict  enforcement,  of  state,  county, 

and  municipal  civil  service  laws,  would  be,  perhaps, 
of  Civil  the  most  effective  means  available  at  present  for 

Rdorm  Undermining  the  power  of  the  boss  and  the  machine. 

"It  is  the  command  of  millions  of  the  public  money 
spent  in  public  administration;  the  control  of  the  vast  labyrinth 
of  place,  with  its  enormous  emoluments;  the  system  which 

*  This  was  very  conspicuously  resorted  to  by  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  191 1  against  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  mu- 
nicipal administration,  but  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

^  G.  W.  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  I,  269,  "...  Good  city  government  is  only  won 
by  hard  and  persistent  work.  The  men  who  form  the  'combine'  are  reg- 
ulars. They  are  working  for  their  living  every  day  in  the  year,  and  they 
cannot  be  defeated  by  volunteers  who  enlist  for  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks 
preceding  an  election.  The  machine  must  be  met  by  a  well-organized 
force  ready  to  do  all  the  work  which  is  needed.  ..."  M.  Storey,  Problems 
of  To-Day,  34-35. 
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makes  the  whole  civil  service  the  spoils  of  party  victory.  .  .  . 
It  is  upon  this  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  machine  is  erected."  ^ 

(7)  The  divorce  of  big  business  interests  from  practical  poli- 
tics would  be  another  damaging  blow  to  the  domination  of  the 
machine.2  Stringent  laws,  properly  enforced,  regulating  lob- 
bying in  legislative  bodies,  and  laws  requiring  pub- 
lobbying  licity  of  campaign  contributions  and  the  prohibition 
Laws*"^^^"^^  of  campaign  contributions  by  corporations,^  have 

accomplished  something  in  this  direction.  Never- 
theless, this  will  long  remain  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  per- 
plexing problems  with  which  to  deal  successfully  by  legislation 
so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  corporations  and  of  political  ma- 
chines run  parallel.  Already,  however,  there  is  seen  to  be  a 
growing  divergence  of  these  interests  in  many  states,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign. 

(8)  Finally,  the  creation  of  more  efficient  and  well-endowed 
philanthropic  organizations  to  take  over  and  perform  dis- 
interestedly the  varied  forms  of  social  service  now  rendered  by 

the  district  or  ward  boss  in  our  large  cities,  must 
JJS'"?   .         not  be  omitted  from  this  enumeration  of  possible 

Efficient  ,  ,  ....  .         . 

Philanthropic  remedies  for  boss  rule  in  municipalities.*    Until  this 
tions.  ^  is  done  it  is  clear  that  no  permanent  elimination  of 

boss  control  in  municipal  politics  can  be  expected. 
For  the  district  or  ward  boss  in  our  large  cities  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  cog  in  the  political  machine.  He  is  a  social 
force.  As  such  he  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  municipal  reform  and  one  of  the  most  subtle  forces  to 
be  overcome  in  the  struggle  for  good  government.  To  many 
the  term  "ward  boss"  is  synonymous  with  the  lowest  and  most 
corrupt  form  of  political  leader.  His  low  standards  of  political 
morality  need  be  neither  questioned  nor  defended.  But  there 
remains  the  fact  that  no  permanent  reform  can  be  achieved 


^  G.  W.  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  II,  160. 

2  On  the  influence  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  in  the  municipal  politics 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  see  J.  A.  Fitch,  The  Steel  Workers  (1910),  229-231. 

3  See  Chapters  XI  and  XX. 

*  See  Jane  Addams,  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,  Ch.  VII. 
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until  some  efl&cient  substitute  is  found  for  the  important  social 
service  which  he  renders  to  his  people,  especially  a  boss  of  the 
type  of  the  late  "Little  Tim"  Sullivan  in  New  York  City. 

The  ability  to  place  reform  administrations  in  power,  and, 
above  all,  the  ability  to  keep  them  there,  depends,  fundamen- 
tally, upon  the  ability  to  control  or  command  votes,  and  so  to 

administer  or  to  remodel,  when  necessary,  the  gov- 
Service  crnmental  machinery  that  it  shall  minister  to  genu- 

Bosses^^^        ine  social  needs.    In  the  great  cities  it  is  the  poorer, 

ignorant  classes  who,  by  reason  of  their  solidarity 
and  numerical  voting  strength,  hold  the  balance  of  power.  A 
reform  administration  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  hope 
to  remain  long  in  office  unless  it  can  gain  the  support  of  this 
large  class  of  citizens.  It  is  to  them  that  the  ward  boss  min- 
isters in  a  very  direct  way,  and  ministers  not  spasmodically,  but 
continually.  He  is  able  to  do  this  because  he  Uves  in  close 
touch  with  his  people,  understands  them,  knows  their  needs, 
and  is  able  to  obtain  money  in  devious  ways  with  which  to  as- 
sist them.  They  keep  him  in  power  because  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  ideal  of  goodness.  When  they  have  been  in  dis- 
tress of  any  kind,  he  has  succored  them;  when  the  rent  has 
fallen  due  and  eviction  has  stared  them  in  the  face,  his  hand 
alone  has  saved  them;  when  they  have  been  out  of  work,  he 
has  found  them  jobs;  when  sickness  befell  them,  he  has  sent  a 
physician  to  heal;  when  the  abhorred  pauper  burial  seemed  in- 
evitable, he  has  provided  a  respectable  funeral.  They  know 
that  in  the  scorching  days  of  summer  his  beneficence  has  pro- 
vided free  excursions  to  the  cool  countryside;  that  his  bounty 
insures  each  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  season  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  turkeys  and  ducks,  unmarred  by  any  calculating 
hmitations  of  one  to  a  family;  that  when  the  hearth-fire  has 
burned  low  in  winter  his  charity  has  provided  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing. 

His  people  know  full  well  that  all  this  care  and  watchfulness 
and  generosity  goes  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  deserving  and 
undeserving.  Republican  and  Democrat.^    His  people  are  too 
» See  Beard's  Readings,  581  fif.,  on  "  Charity  in  Tammany  Politics." 
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simple-minded  and  grateful  and  generous  themselves  to  look 

this  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  and  raise  the  cry  of   "tainted" 

money.      It   is  neither   surprising    nor   unnatural, 

Appreciated     therefore,  when  election  day  comes  around,  and  the 

y    e  ormers.  ^^^^  ^^jj^  them  he  needs  their  help,  that  they  repay 

him  in  the  only  coin  they  have,  namely,  their  votes.  To  them 
the  axiom  that  government  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
is  no  meaningless  abstraction,  but  a  concrete  reality  written 
large  in  the  deeds  of  their  benefactor,  incarnated  in  the  per- 
sonality of  their  boss.  He  is  all  the  government  that  they  know. 
In  thus  realizing  this  ideal  of  democratic  government,  the  ward 
or  district  boss  has  thus  far  been  vastly  more  successful  than 
the  ordinary  reformer.  To  the  latter  politics  is,  more  often 
than  not,  something  apart  from  every-day  life  and  crying  hu- 
man needs;  it  is  an  episode.  The  reformer's  efforts  are  dispro- 
portionately directed  to  externalities,  to  improvements  in  the 
governmental  machinery.  So  much  energy  is  often  devoted 
to  keeping  the  machinery  going  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  government — the  welfare,  social  and  economic,  of  the  plain 
people — is  sometimes  obscured,  if  not  entirely  lost  to  view.  To 
the  ward  boss,  on  the  other  hand,  government  means  more  than 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  spoils  of  office;  it  is  more  than  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  capable  of  ministering 
directly  and  vitally  to  exceedingly  real  social  and  economic 
needs  of  his  people.^  When  municipal  reformers  are  wilhng  to 
humble  themselves,  lay  aside  their  holier-than-thou  spirit,  and 
study  the  methods  of  the  ward  boss,  learn  to  minister  as  he 
ministers,  and  then  set  themselves  not  merely  to  recasting  the 
governmental  machinery,  but  also  to  the  creation  of  pure,  effi- 
cient, and  vital  human  institutions  to  do  the  philanthropic 
work  which  the  ward  bosses  do,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  permanent  success  be  achieved.    Until  now  the 

^  The  rapid  creation  of  public  or  social  welfare  departments  in  many 
cities  in  the  past  fifteen  years  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  city  to  concern  itself 
with  the  special  problems  of  human  life  and  of  community  efficiency  and 
betterment  as  to  concern  itself  with  police,  fire,  and  health  protection,  with 
garbage  and  sewage  disposal,  or  with  education. 
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children  of  darkness  have  been  wiser  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion than  the  children  of  light,  and  the  latter  may  well  ponder 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  careers  of  some  of  our  famous 
ward  or  district  bosses  of  the  type  of  "Little  Tim"  Sullivan. 

QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 

1.  Prepare  an  account  of  machine  domination  in  recent  years  in 
each  of  the  following  cities:  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
and  Albany,  New  York.     (See  Steffens.) 

2.  Report  on  the  career  and  methods  of  one  of  the  following  state 
bosses:  Aaron  Burr,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Thurlow  Reed,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  David  B.  Hill,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Benjamin  Odell,  and  William 
Barnes  in  New  York;  Simon  and  Don  Cameron,  M.  S.  Quay,  and 
Boies  Penrose  in  Pennsylvania;  "Boss"  Bray  ton  in  Rhode  Island; 
and  A.  P.  Gorman  in  Maryland. 

3.  The  Tweed  Ring:  its  methods  and  downfall. 

4.  What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  the  statement  that  the 
methods  and  civic  ideals  of  Tammany  in  the  latter  part  of  Murphy's 
leadership  were  superior  to  those  of  Croker? 

5.  The  career  and  methods  of  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  in  New  York 
politics,  and  of  George  B.  Cox  in  Ohio  politics. 

6.  The  methods  of  the  Thompson-Lundin  machine  in  Chicago 
politics,  191 5-1923. 

7.  What  important  facts  relating  to  boss  and  machine  control 
in  New  York  State  politics  were  brought  out  in  the  Barnes-Roose- 
velt libel  suit,  191 5? 

8.  The  organization,  methods,  and  influence  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  as  a  political  machine.  In  what  states  has  it  been  most  in- 
fluential in  politics? 

9.  The  part  played  by  municipal  contracts  in  building  up  politi- 
cal machines  in  Philadelphia. 

10.  How  have  reform  movements  against  machine  rule  been  or- 
ganized and  conducted  in  various  places  ?  Why  has  each  succeeded, 
or  failed? 

11.  The  career  of  Everett  W.  Colby  and  of  Mark  Fagan  in  New 
Jersey,  and  of  Winston  Churchill  in  New  Hampshire  politics. 

12.  The  Philadelphia  Gas  Ring.     (See  Bryce.) 

13.  The  relation  of  the  police  department  in  large  cities  to  ma- 
chine politics. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ENFORCING  OFFICIAL  RESPONSIBILITY.       METHODS   OF   REMOVING 
PUBLIC  OFFICIALS.     THE  RECALL 

It  is  an  axiom  of  democratic  government  that  all  govern- 
ment officials  should  be  responsible  to  the  people.  Whether  our 
government  is  democratic  in  reality  or  democratic  only  in 
name,  whether  our  legislative  bodies  are  representa- 
fj^^K  .  tive  or  misrepresentative,  depends  upon  the  degree 
Responsible  of  responsibility  which  the  people  can  impose  upon 
People.  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  carry  on  the  work 

of  government,  whether  that  work  be  legislative, 
administrative,  or  judicial.  How  to  enforce  the  maximum  de- 
gree of  responsibility  and  thus  retain  effective  control  of  our 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  officers  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  practical  politics  at  the 
present  time.  In  cities  and  states  subject  to  machine  rule  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  legislative  and  administrative  officers 
and,  in  some  instances,  even  the  judiciary,  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  place  their  personal  and  official  influence  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dominant  machine  or  boss  or  of  some  powerful 
special  interest.  Increased  knowledge  of  and  dissatisfaction 
with  such  conditions  have  recently  imparted  new  interest  and 
intensity  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  means  the  people  now  pos- 
sess, or  what  new  means  may  be  devised,  which  will  render  offi- 
cials chosen  to  carry  on  the  people's  government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  people  and  less  subservient  to  the  will 
of  bosses  and  special  interests.  How,  it  is  being  asked  over 
and  over,  can  pubUc  officials  best  be  made  to  realize  that  they 
must  exercise  the  power  of  their  respective  offices,  not  for  the 
advantage  of  any  special  interest  or  political  machine  nor  for 
the  benefit  of  a  single  class  in  the  community,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  people?  If  a  legislative,  administrative,  or 
judicial  officer  proves  unfaithful,  incompetent,  or  otherwise  un- 

397 
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worthy  of  public  confidence,  what  is  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  him? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  questions,  the  public  is  seri- 
ously considering  whether  the  old  and  time-honored  means  of 
enforcing  a  proper  sense  of  ofiicial  responsibility  and  of  remov- 
ing delinquent  officials  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
The  Old         ijie  present;  or  whether  these  means  should  be  aban- 

Means  of  ^  ' 

Enforcing  doned  and  newer  and  comparatively  untried  de- 
bility, vices  substituted.  Such  are  the  basic  considera- 
tions underlying  most  of  the  present  agitation  for 
and  against  the  "recall "  of  elective  officers.^  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  origin  and  bearing  of  that  agitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  existing  methods  of  bringing  about  the  de- 
position of  pubUc  officials  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  they  were  chosen.  This  may  now  be  accomplished  in  one 
of  six  ways: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  appointive  officers,  the  public  may  hold 
responsible  the  elected  official  who  made  the  appointment,  and 
may  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  that  he  will  exercise  his  right 
_,         , ,       of  removal  and  substitute  an  official  likely  to  prove 

Removal  by  ^  . 

Executive  more  Satisfactory  to  the  public.  Thus  the  president 
is  held  responsible  for  the  character  and  official  acts 
of  the  vast  army  of  federal  officers  holding  by  appointment.  He 
enjoys  an  extensive  power  of  removal  subject  only  to  the  com- 
paratively few  restrictions  contained  in  acts  of  Congress  and 
the  civil  service  rules.     The  governors  of  the  several  states, 

^  Since  the  adoption  of  the  recall  provision  in  the  Los  Angeles  charter  of 
1903,  over  thirty  states  "have  either  adopted  new  laws  providing  for  the 
summary  discharge  of  undutiful  public  officers  or  have  strengthened  their 
old  laws  by  the  passage  of  vigorous  amendments,  or  have  somehow  facili- 
tated the  power  of  removal."  The  number  and  variety  of  offenses  for 
which  a  public  officer  may  be  removed  has  been  greatly  increased  and  differ- 
entiated. Such  offenses  "now  include  dishonesty,  corruption,  habitual 
drunkenness,  gambling,  delinquency,  unprofessional  or  disorderly  conduct, 
habitual  and  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  incompetence,  disability,  financial  irregu- 
larity, gross  partiality,  oppression,  extortion,  maladministration,  conscious 
obstruction  to  the  due  course  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  mal- 
practice, malfeasance,  nonfeasance,  misfeasance,  conviction  of  a  felony  or 
misdemeanor  or  any  other  cause  deemed  sufficient."  C.  Kettleborough,  Am. 
Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  VIII,  622  (1914). 
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however,  enjoy  only  a  very  limited  power  of  removal.  In  some 
states  this  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  officers  whom  they  them- 
selves have  appointed.  In  New  York  and  some  other  states 
the  governor  is  further  handicapped  by  being  obliged  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  two- thirds  of  the  senate;  and  more  than  once 
this  requirement  has  enabled  a  hostile  minority  in  that  body  to 
prevent  a  removal  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor,  the 
good  of  the  state  demanded. 

(2)  Removal  by  impeachment  is  authorized  by  the  federal 
and  state  constitutions.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  "the  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
m^nt.^^  '  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  ^ 
Whether  or  not  senators  and  representatives  are  "civil  officers" 
whose  removal  could  be  accomplished  through  the  process  of 
impeachment  has  never  been  definitely  determined.  It  has 
never  been  invoked  against  a  representative,  and  only  once 
against  a  senator,  and  then  the  result  was  indecisive  on  this 
point. 

State  constitutions  provide  in  many  instances  for  the  im- 
peachment of  any  civil  officer,  while  in  other  cases  only  execu- 
tive officers  are  liable  to  impeachment.  State  impeachment 
cases,  however,  have  been  about  as  rare  as  those  of  federal 
officials.  Only  ten  governors  have  been  impeached  since  1789. 
Five  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  South  during  the  Recon- 
struction period;  one  governor  was  then  removed  from  office, 
one  resigned  to  avoid  removal,  and  the  charges  against  the  others 
were  dropped.  In  the  North,  two  governors  were  impeached 
about  the  same  time,  one  being  acquitted  and  the  other  con- 
victed and  removed  from  office  for  the  embezzlement  of  state 

*  Article  II,  section  4.  There  have  been  nine  federal  impeachment  cases, 
and  only  three  of  these  have  been  successful ;  namely,  the  cases  against  Judge 
John  Pickering  (1803-04),  Judge  W.  H.  Humphreys  (1862),  and  Judge  R. 
W.  Archbald  (191 2-13).  The  six  unsuccessful  cases  were  against  Senator 
William  Blount  (1798-99),  President  Andrew  Johnson  (1868),  Secretary 
Belknap  (1876),  and  three  judges,  Samuel  Chase  (1804-05),  James  H.  Peck 
(1830-31),  and  Charles  Swayne  (1904-05). 
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funds. ^  The  only  later  instances  are  the  impeachment  of  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer  of  New  York  in  19 13,  of  Governor  Ferguson  of 
Texas  in  191 7,  and  of  Governor  Walton  of  Oklahoma  in  1923, 
all  of  whom  were  removed  from  office. 

Impeachment  proceedings  against  federal  officials  are  always 
commenced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate 
sits  as  the  court  to  try  the  charges;  for  conviction,  two- thirds  of 
the  senators  must  concur.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  state  offi- 
cials, impeachment  proceedings  are  almost  invariably  begun  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  tried  before  the  senate,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  latter  being  usually  required  for  convic- 
tion and  removal.^  The  causes  justifying  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings vary  from  state  to  state,  but  crime,  misdemeanor,  trea- 
son, bribery,  drunkenness,  malfeasance,  gross  immoraUty,  ex- 
tortion, neglect  of  duty,  incompetency,  and  misconduct  are 
those  most  commonly  enumerated.  South  Carolina,  however, 
assigns  no  cause,  but  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

(3)  Provision  is  also  made  in  several  states  for  the  indict- 
ment, trial  by  jury,  and  removal  upon  conviction,  of  certain 
elective  officers  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  grave  derelictions 
of  duty.  In  Oregon,  for  example,  public  officers  may  be  tried 
for  'incompetence,  corruption,  malfeasance,  or  delinquency  in 
office"  in  the  same  manner  as  for  criminal  offenses,  and  upon 
conviction  may  be  removed  from  office.^ 

(4)  In  most  states  judges  may  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
their  terms  only  by  impeachment  proceedings.  The  constitu- 
tions of  twenty-one  states,  however,  authorize  removal  either 
by  the  legislature  or  by  the  governor  upon  address  of  the  legis- 
lature, after  the  Enghsh  manner.    No  extraordinary  majorities 

*  A.  N.  Holcombe,  State  Government  in  the  United  States,  342-343. 

2  In  Nebraska,  impeachment  proceedings  must  be  instituted  by  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supreme  court  acts  as  the 
trial  body,  except  when  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  is  impeached;  in  that 
case,  the  tribunal  consists  of  all  the  district  court  judges  of  the  state.  In 
New  York  the  senate  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  constitute  the 
impeachment  court. 

3G.  H.  Haynes,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXVI,  35  (1911). 
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are  required  in  such  cases  in  Massachusetts^  and  Virginia,  but 
in  Washington  and  IlHnois  three-fourths  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  must  concur,  and  in  the  other  states  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  is  required.  In  New 
York  the  judges  of  the  two  highest  courts,  the  court  of  appeals 
and  the  supreme  court,  may  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  members  elected  to  the  legislature;  the  removal  of  all 
other  judicial  officers  in  courts  of  record  requires  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senate. 

(5)  In  some  states  elective  officials,  such  as  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, sheriffs,  minor  judicial  officers,  certain  township  officers, 
and  even  mayors  of  cities,  may  be  removed  either  by  the  judges 
of  the  higher  courts  or  by  action  of  the  governor.  In  Ohio,  for 
example,  mayors  of  cities  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  for 
misconduct  in  office,  bribery,  gross  neglect  of  duty,  gross  im- 
morality, or  habitual  drunkenness.'^ 

(6)  A  few  states  have  recently  adopted  the  novel  process  of 
removal  by  means  of  a  special  election,  commonly  known  as 
the  "recall."     This  method  has  recently  assumed  such  im- 
portance   in    political    discussions    as    to    deserve 
somewhat  detailed  consideration.^    The  recall  made 

its  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  the  municipal 
^  .  .       ,      charter  of  Los  Angeles  in  1903.     From  there,  in 

Origin  and  ,.1 

Spread  of        one  form  or  another,  it  has  been  extended  to  cover 
state  officers  in  eleven  states:  Oregon  (1908),  Cali- 
fornia,  (191 1),   Colorado,    Washington,    Idaho,^  Nevada   and 

1  See  L.  A.  Frothingham,  "Removal  of  Judges  by  Legislative  Address  in 
Massachusetts,"  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  VIII,  216-221  (1914). 

Seven  states,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  Illinois,  permit  the  retirement  of  judges  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  physical  infirmity. 

2  See  W.  H.  Edwards,  "Governor  Donahey  and  the  Ohio  Mayors,"  Nat. 
Mun.  Rev.,  XIII,  350-356  (1924). 

3  The  Socialist  platform  of  1916  indorsed  the  recall  for  the  national,  as 
well  as  state  and  local,  officials. 

*  Actually,  however,  Idaho  is  without  the  recall  inasmuch  as  the  legislature 
has  never  passed  the  necessary  legislation  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  191 2. 
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Arizona  (1912),  Michigan  (1913),  Louisiana  and  Kansas  (1914), 
and  North  Dakota  (1920).  The  recall  has  also  been  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  commission  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment even  in  states  that  do  not  have  the  recall  for  state  and 
county  ofi&cers.  Elective  officials  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  re- 
call is  usually  applied,  although  it  has  in  some  cases  been  ex- 
tended to  appointive  officers.  In  favor  of  their  recall  it  is  argued 
that  many  such  officers  possess  political  power  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  that  possessed  by  many  elective  officers. 

The  procedure  in  bringing  about  the  removal  of  an  official 
by  means  of  the  recall  varies  in  different  states,  but  there  are 
two  principal  methods,    (a)  A  petition  for  a  new  election  must 

be  filed  with  some  specified  officer.  This  petition 
Procedure.      Hiust  contain  a  statement  of  the  charges  against  the 

official  and  a  demand  for  his  removal.  The  petition 
must  be  signed  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters  quahfied 
to  vote  for  the  officer  whose  removal  is  sought  or  for  his  suc- 
cessor, the  number  of  signatures  required  varying  in  different 
states  from  ten  per  cent  in  Kansas  to  fifty-five  per  cent  in  the 
commission-governed  cities  of  Illinois.  The  basis  upon  which 
this  percentage  is  generally  computed  is  the  entire  vote  cast  at 
the  last  preceding  general  election  for  all  candidates  for  the 
office  afi"ected.  If  the  petition  is  found  to  be  drawn  in  con- 
formity to  the  law,  a  date  is  set  by  the  proper  authority  ^  the 
removal  or  "recall"  election.  This  usually  occurs  thirty  or 
forty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  required  petition.  In  addition 
to  the  statement  of  charges  against  the  official  in  the  recall  pe- 
tition, Oregon  insures  further  publicity  by  providing  for  a  reser- 
vation of  space  on  the  ballot  used  in  the  recall  election  for  a 
statement  by  the  petitioners  in  not  more  than  two  hundred 
words.  The  office-holder  against  whom  the  charges  are  brought 
may  set  forth  his  defense  in  a  similar  statement  on  the  ballot.^ 
Kansas  requires  that  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  any  officer 
shall  be  signed  only  by  citizens  who  actually  voted  for^^jglec- 


'  In  Oregon  the  legislature  is  authorized  to  provide  some  compensation 
to  the  office-holder  for  the  expense  of  his  campaign  should  he  not  be  re- 
called.    American  Year  Book,  191 2,  p.  66. 
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tion  of  the  officer  whose  recall  is  sought  or  for  the  appointing 
officer  where  the  removal  of  an  appointive  official  is  desired. 
"This  plan  was  intended  to  recognize  the  principle  that  a  public 
officer  is  responsible  primarily  to  those  whose  confidence  he 
presumably  possessed  at  the  outset  of  his  term;  and  that  pro- 
ceedings for  his  removal  from  office  are  not  to  originate  in  the 
partisan  schemes  of  his  political  opponents,  but  only  in  the 
course  of  duty  by  pohtical  friends."  ^ 

The  officer  whose  removal  is  sought  may  avoid  recall  hx>-X^~ 
signing  within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  or  he  may  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself;  and  un- 
less he  requests  otherwise,  his  name  must  be  placed  upon  the 
ballot  without  formal  nomination.  Other  candidates  may  also 
be  nominated,  and  the  recall  election  is  conducted  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  election.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  recall  election  wins. 
If  it  be  the  incumbent,  he  remains  in  office;  if  a  rival  candidate, 
the  incumbent  is  removed  or  "recalled,"  and  his  successor 
serves  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

(b)  In  California,  Colorado,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
a  slightly  different  procedure  obtains.  The  name  of  the  office- 
holder does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  candidates  voted  for,  and 
there  is  a  separate  vote  on  the  question  of  a  recall.  If  the 
majority  of  those  voting  at  the  election  vote  for  the  recallj  the 
officer  is  removed  from  office  and  the  office  goes  to  the  candi- 
date with  the  highest  vote.  A  vote  for  a  successor,  however, 
is  void  unless  the  voter  also  votes  affirmatively  on  the  question 
of  recall;  and  if  the  majority  vote  against  recall,  all  votes  for 
a  successor  are  void.^ 

Arizona  has  also  attempted  to  apply  the  recall  to  represen- 

^  American  Year  Book,  1913,  p.  79. 

2  Candidates  for  the  succession  may  be  nominated  by  petition,  by  a 
special  primary,  or  by  designation  of  any  appropriate  party  committee 
authorized  by  law.  In  some  states  a  recall  election  may  be  preceded  by  a 
special  primary  at  which  two  candidates  are  selected  to  compete  for  the 
office  in  question  at  the  ensuing  recall  election.  If  the  office-holder  fails  to 
be  renominated  at  the  primary  he  is  thereby  recalled.  This  is  a  method 
used  exclusively  in  municipal  elections.    Ibid.,  65. 
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tatives  and  senators  in  Congress  and  to  federal  judges  having 
jurisdiction  within  the  state.    Inasmuch  as  these  officers  hold 

office  under  the  federal  constitution  and  laws,  they 
"Advisory"  are  not  subject  to  direct  recall  under  the  state  law; 
ArS)na°        ^^  ^^  ingenious  indirect  or  "advisory"  recall  has 

been  adopted  to  cover  them.  In  the  case  of  a  fed- 
eral judge,  the  people  may  vote  to  advise  his  resignation  and 
at  the  same  time  recommend  to  the  president  their  choice  for 
his  successor.  Whether  this  advice  is  followed  depends,  of 
course,  wholly  upon  the  judge  and  the  president.  Such  a  re- 
call can  be  enforced  by  no  legal  process,  but  depends  for  its 
efficacy  solely  upon  the  force  of  pubHc  opinion.  Against  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advisory  recall 
is  likely  to  be  much  more  effective.  Candidates  for  these  offices 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  pledge  or  not  to  pledge  themselves 
to  obey  an  advisory  recall.  Acceptance  of  the  proffered  pledge 
will,  of  course,  enhance,  and  withholding  it  will  prejudice,  a 
candidate's  chances  of  nomination  and  election.^ 

There  are  certain  checks  connected  with  the  recall  which 
tend  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  too  frequent  resort  to  it.  It 
is  usually  provided  that  no  petition  for  removal  may  be  filed 
^,    ,    ,,        until  the  official  has  been  in  office  for  a  stated  pe- 

Checks  Upon 

Use  of  the  riod.  A  second  recall  election  cannot  be  ordered 
during  the  term  for  which  the  officer  was  elected. 
This  restriction  is  modified  in  Oregon  by  permitting  a  second 
recall  election,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  signers  of  the 
petition  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  entire  expense  of  the 
first  recall  election.  The  expensiveness  of  the  recall  election 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  candidates  is  likely  to  prevent  too 
frequent  employment.  Still  another  check  is  to  be  found  in 
(the  liability  to  prosecution  for  libel  in  cases  where  untrue  or  de- 
famatory charges  have  been  preferred.  \  When  the  offense  has 
been  a  legislative  act,  the  possibility,  in  some  states,  of  invok- 
ing the  referendum  has  diminished  the  demand  for  the  recall. 
Finally,  the  good  sense  of  the  voters  can  be  relied  upon  to  serve 
as  an  important  check  .^ 

» McLaughlin  and  Hart's  Cyclo.  Am.  Govt.,  Ill,  158-159. 
» J.  D.  Bamett,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  VI,  41  (1912). 
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Some  of  the  more  important  causes  which  have  produced 
the  recall  are  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  other  methods  of 
removal  for  dealing  with  the  enactment  of  pernicious  legisla- 
tion, the  giving  away  of  valuable  franchises,  and 
Producing  other  forms  of  political  jobbery  by  city  councils 
and  state  legislatures,  the  non-administration  and 
the  bad  administration  of  existing  laws,  and  the  not  infrequent 
inattention,  insolence,  and  even  open  defiance  of  public  opinion 
by  elected  or  appointive  officers.  The  public  has  lost  patience 
with  the  slowness  and  inadequacy  of  other  methods  of  removal, 
and  so  the  recall  has  been  adopted  as  more  effective  and  speedy 
in  operation. 

Among  the  other  advantages  claimed  for  the  recall  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted.  /Tenure  of  office  is  frankly  placed  on  a  po- 
litical basis,  at  the  mercy  of  political  considerations.  This  very 
insecurity  of  tenure  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  element  in 
^Advantages,  ^he  recall.  "Public  office  subject  to  the  recall  be- 
comes a  public  trust  in  a  more  practical  sense  than 
was  true  when  the  holder  was  able  to  cut  loose  from  his  constit- 
uents and  go  merrily  on  his  way  with  the  comforting  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
only  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified  period."  ^  It  is  further 
claimed  that  the  recall  makes  legislators  far  more  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents;  that  executive  officers  seek 
really  to  enforce  the  laws;  that  the  people  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  men  they  choose  to  office,  and  to 
feel  a  greater  interest  in  their  own  government. 

Experience  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  recall,  especially  in 

Oregon,  has  served  to  bring  to  fight  several  serious  defects  or 

weaknesses  of  this  method  of  making  elective  officers  more  di- 

rectly  responsible  to  the  people.    First,  the  reasons 

the  Recall.      ^^r  the  demand  for  a  recall  whfch  are  stated  in  the 

petition  have  not  always  disclosed  all  the  motives, 

nor  always  the  chief  motive,  for  the  demand.  [Jt  is  possible  for 

the  recall  to  be  used  merely  as  an  instrument  of  personal  or 

factional  spite.     It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  that  the 

recall  of  an  official  has  been  because  of  grounds  asserted  in  the 

iH.  S.  Gilbertson,  Annals,  XXXVIII,  833  (1911). 
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petition  or  on  other  grounds  not  stated  therein.^  In  the  second 
place^  the  oflScial  whose  recall  is  sought  is  not  given  a  fair 
chance  before  the  people.  For,  in  the  campaign  preceding  the 
recall  election,  he  is  required  not  only  to  defend  his  own  rec- 
ord as  an  official,  but  to  overcome  the  personal  popularity  of 
rival  candidates  with  no  record  to  defend,  ^hus  the  recall 
does  not  present  to  the  voters  the  clearly  definedissue  whether 
the  official  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  ought  to  be  the  sole  issue  at  such  an  election.  This  de- 
fect may  be  obviated  in  different  ways:  by  adopting  the  plan 
of  requiring  voters  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  recall  apart 
from  the  vote  for  a  successor,  although  on  the  same  ballot;'^  by 
having  two  separate  elections,  one  to  decide  upon  the  recall  or 
retention  of  the  official,  and  the  second,  in  case  he  is  recalled, 
for  the  choice  of  a  successor;  and  by  having  the  successor  of 
the  recalled  officer  appointed,  instead  of  elected,  for  the  unex- 
pired term.  (Thirdly,  officials,  it  is  alleged,  have  at  times  been 
guilty  not  only  of  "sins  of  commission"  but  also  of  ''sins  of 
omission";  this  has  been  due  to  fear  of  a  possible  recall  if,  for 
example,  they  fully  enforced  the  tax-assessment  law. ; 

In  some  places  it  has  also  been  objected  that  the'number  of 
signatures  required  for  recall  petitions  is  so  low  as  to  make 
it  too  easy  to  bring  about  a  recall  election.  At  other  times  the 
methods  employed  to  obtain  signatures  to  these  petitions  have 
been  criticised.  Paid  circulators  are  often  employed  at  so  much 
a  name,  while  at  other  times  volunteers  do  this  sort  of  work. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  people  the  zeal  of  both  classes  of  soUcitors 
often  exceeds  their  discretion,  as  when  petitions  are  circulated 
at  mass-meetings,  at  revival  meetings,  or  at  street  corners.^  iTo 
avoid  these  practices,  some  recall  laws  require  that  copies  of  the 
petition  shall  be  deposited  at  certain  places  in  the  city,  as  at 
the  city  hall,  and  that  the  people  who  wish  to  sign  the  petition 
must  go  to  one  of  these  places.  The  feeling  back  of  such  a  re- 
quirement is  that  "The  only  possible  excuse  for  the  recall  is 

'  J.  D.  Barnett,  op.  cit. 

2  As  in  the  method  employed  in  California  and  several  other  states,  out- 
lined above. 
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that  it  should  be  spontaneous  and  that  each  signer  should  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  go  to  some  public  office  and  sign  the 
petition — not  wait  to  have  it  shoved  in  his  hand  with  a  'sign 
here'  from  a  five-cents-a-name  getter."  ^' 
f  Finally,  the  application  of  the  recall  to  short-term  officers 
is  regarded  by  some  as  an  important  defect.  For  it  is  the  short- 
term  official  whose  acts  are  most  intimately  known  by  the 
people.)  His  removal  may  be  accomplished  by  refusal  to  re- 
elect at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  without  the  interference  with 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  wliich  is  inseparable  from 
a  recall  campaign.  (The  chief  value  of  the  recall  appears  to  lie 
in  its  possible  application  to  officers  having  terms  exceeding 
two  years  in  lengthi 

In  a  few  states  the  recall  is  applied  to  judges  of  the  state  and 
local  courts.  It  is  this  application  of  the  recall  that  has  en- 
countered the  strongest  opposition,  because  it  is  regarded  by 

many  as  an  unwarranted  and  dangerous  attack 
RecaiL   ^^^     upon    the    "independence  of  the  judiciary."    We 

have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  judi- 
ciary as  quite  independent  of  popular  control.  This  indepen- 
dence is  generally  regarded  not  only  as  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable,  but  as  absolutely  essential  for  the  fair  and  equal  ad- 
ministration of  justice  between  man  and  man  and  between 
the  individual  and  the  state.  Consequently,  any  proposal  like 
the  recall,  which  undoubtedly  would  bring  state  and  local 
judges 2  into  more  direct  and  immediate  popular  control,  has 
aroused  intense  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
who  look  upon  the  courts  as  the  bulwark  of  the  property 
interests. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  methods  by  which 
the  judges  are  selected  in  the  several  states,  we  find  that  this 
Th  "Id  judicial  independence  exists  more  in  theory  than 
pendence"  of  in  reality.     For  in   thirty-eight  states   the  judges 

are  chosen  by  popular  election.  In  the  other  states 
they  are  appointed  either  by  the  governor  and  senate  or  by 

*  J.  D.  Barnett,  op.  cit. 

*It  is  rarely  proposed  to  extend  the  recall  to  federal  judges. 
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the  legislature.*  Moreover,  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts  in 
the  great  majority  of  states  are  elected  for  short  terms.  Judges 
of  the  higher  courts  hold  office  for  longer  periods — usually  vary- 
ing from  six  to  twelve  years,  although  in  a  few  states  the  terms 
are  even  longer.  The  shorter  the  term  of  the  judge,  the  greater, 
obviously,  is  his  lack  of  independence  and  the  closer  his  theo- 
retical dependence  upon  the  people;  in  reality,  however,  his 
dependence  is  upon  those  in  control  of  the  nomination  and 
election  machinery.  For  when  we  say  that  in  most  states  the 
judges  are  elected,  we  really  mean  that  generally  two  judicial 
tickets,  one  a  Democratic  and  the  other  a  RepubUcan,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  by  the  pohtical  leaders,  bosses,  or  ma- 
chines; and  the  people  simply  choose  between  them.  The  re- 
sult is  to  give  us  political  judges  who  are  dependent  for  their 
renomination  and  re-election  upon  the  same  forces  that  brought 
them  forward  in  the  first  place.^  The  application  of  the  recall 
to  judges  is,  therefore,  not  intended  to  impair  their  indepen- 
dence, but  to  substitute  for  a  dependence  upon  bosses,  machines, 
and  corporations  a  dependence  upon  the  w^hole  people,  in  whose  in- 
terest and  for  whose  welfare  the  judges  are  supposed  to  function. 
Where  the  recall  does  not  exist  and  the  people  desire  to  re- 
move an  unworthy  judge  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  formal  impeachment  proceed- 

^  In  four  states  (Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina) 
the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  are  chosen  by  the  legislature;  in  six  states 
(Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey)  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  executive  council,  the  senate,  or  the  legislature. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  usually  chosen  by  popular  vote;  in  about  half  a 
dozen  states  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  Cities  often  have  special 
police  magistrates,  elected  in  most  places,  but  appointed  by  the  mayor  in 
New  York  City  for  ten-year  terms,  and  by  the  governor  in  a  few  other 
states.  County  judges  are  chosen  by  popular  election  in  the  great  majority 
of  states. 

2  Outlook,  C,  524  (191 2).  For  criticisms  of  the  popular  election  of  judges, 
see  J.  P.  Hall,  "The  Selection,  Tenure,  and  Retirement  of  Judges,"  Jour. 
Amer.  Judicature  Society,  III,  37-52  (1919);  L.  Hand,  "The  Elective  and 
Appointive  Methods  of  Selecting  Judges,"  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.  Proceedings,  III, 
130-140  (1913);  H.  Harley,  "Taking  Judges  Out  of  Politics,"  Annals,  LXIV, 
184-197  (1916);  ibid.,  "How  Shall  Judges  Be  Chosen?"  Jour.  Amer.  Judi- 
cature Society,  III,  75-90  (1919). 
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ings  before  the  legislature,  or  to  bring  about  removal  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  or  to  prevail 
upon  the  governor  and  two-thirds  of  the  senate  to 
Methods  of  sanction  removal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  judges  of 
fud^es*"^  inferior  courts  in  New  York.  All  of  the  foregoing 
methods  of  removal,  and  especially  the  process 
of  impeachment,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Where  the  legislative  body  is  the  instrument 
by  which  removal  must  be  accomplished,  party  considerations 
are  likely  to  be  paramount  or  to  exercise  an  undue  influence 
in  the  proceedings.  Objection  is  also  made  to  the  slowness 
and  delay  incident  to  impeachment  or  removal  proceedings. 
Furthermore,  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  two- thirds  of  the 
body  may  be  hard  to  get,  the  offense  not  grave  enough  to  be 
a  crime  and  yet  serious  enough  to  condemn  a  judge  at  the  bar 
of  intelligent  public  opinion.  As  Wendell  Phillips  said:  **A 
man  may  be  unfit  to  be  a  judge  long  before  he  is  fit  for  the 
state  prison."  .  In  actual  practice,  therefore,  it  has  been  found 
that  impeachment  and  legislative  removal  do  not  work,  and  that 
unworthy  judges  stay  on  the  bench  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  only  remedies  that  can  be  used  against  them. 

In  its  concrete  application  the  adoption  of  the  judicial  recall 
means  that  when  a  specified  number  of  voters  in  a  community 
think  that  a  judge  of  a  state  or  local  court  has  decided  a  par- 
ticular case  wrongly,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  deciding 
Concrete        cases  wrondy,  or  goes  on  the  bench  in  a  state  of 

Application  0^7  o 

of  the  intoxication,  or  permits  a  railway  or  other  corpora- 

Reca?L  tion  attorney  to  finance  his  campaign;  or  if  a  judge 

becomes  a  known  corruptionist,  a  political  trickster, 
or  dissolute  in  his  habits,  or  is  guilty  of  other  discreditable  con- 
duct, then  the  community  may  determine  at  a  special  election 
whether  he  shall  remain  upon  the  bench  or  be  removed  and 
some  one  else  chosen  in  his  place. ^ 

^  For  instances  of  conduct  unbecoming  holders  of  high  judicial  ofl&ce,  see 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  Transactions^  IX,  311-312  (1914),  quoted 
in  Jour.  Amer.  Judicature  Society,  III,  41  (1919);  and  C.  P.  Connolly,  "Big 
Business  and  the  Bench,"  Everybody's,  XXVI,  147,  291,  459  (191 2). 
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It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  a  considerable  number 
of  states  non- judicial  duties  of  an  administrative  nature  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  judges  of  some  of  the  inferior  state 
courts,  such  as  the  designation  of  newspapers  to 
Duties"^"^'  handle  county  advertising,  supervision  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery,  appointment  of  school  boards,  and, 
formerly,  the  licensing  of  saloons.  Popular  dissatisfaction  has 
frequently  arisen  from  the  way  in  which  these  administrative 
functions  were  performed  rather  than,  from  the  performance  of 
purely  judicial  duties. 

The  recall  of  judges  is  now  permitted  by  the  constitutions  of 
seven  states:  Oregon,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nevada.  When  the  territory  of  Arizona 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  (1910)  her  con- 
HavSg  the  stitution  permitted  the  recall  of  all  elective  officers, 
Rec&\t^  including  judges.     On  this  account  President  Taft 

vetoed  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  her  admis- 
sion as  a  state.  Accordingly,  the  constitution  was  so  amended 
as  to  except  judges  from  the  appHcation  of  the  recall,  and  with 
her  constitution  in  that  form  Arizona  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Having  been  admitted  as  a  state,  the  people  of  Arizona 
legally  could  reinsert  in  their  constitution,  and  in  November, 
191 2,  did  reinsert,  the  provision  applying  the  recall  to  judges. 

Those  who  favor  the  judicial  recall  assert  that  it  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  that  the  judges  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  If  for  any  reason,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  the  pub- 
lic loses  confidence  in  a  judge,  his  usefulness  to  do 
for^he^"^^  the  people's  work  is  sadly  impaired,  if  not  ended. 
ReS^'  The  recall,  it  is  claimed,  would  operate  to  permit 

the  restoration  of  public  confidence  because,  among 
other  reasons,  it  would  tend  to  emancipate  them  from  the  con- 
trol of  corporations,  political  machines,  and  bosses.  It  is  the 
suspicion  of  partisan  or  corporate  bias,  more  than  its  actual 
existence,  which  tends  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
courts.  Like  Caesar's  wife,  the  courts  should  be  above  suspicion. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  the  judicial  recall  con- 
tend that  it  would  rob,  or  tend  to  rob,  the  judge  of  his  inde- 
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pendence,  impelling  him  constantly  in  his  official  acts  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  people  by  consulting  their  hopes  concerning 
litigation  before  him  and  conforming  his  judgments  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  majority.  "The  character  of  judges  would  deteri- 
orate to  that  of  trimmers  and  time-servers.  Self-respecting  men 
would  hesitate  to  accept  judicial  office  with  such  a  sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  them,  and  independent  judicial  action 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past."  ^ 

Much  of  the  favor  with  which  the  proposed  recall  of  judges 
has  been  received  is  traceable  to  the  wide-spread  feeling  that 
many  of  our  judges  are  out  of  touch  with  actual  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  with  the  movement  toward  a  wider  de- 
mocracy. This  is  most  conspicuously  revealed  in  those  numerous 
instances  where  judges  have  nullified  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
embodied  in  legislation,  by  declaring  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tive acts  designed  to  ameliorate  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  large  classes  in  the  community.  Furthermore^  it  is  felt  that 
in^exercising  their  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional  judges 
are  performing  not  a  purely  judicial  function,  but  one  which  is 
essentially  political^  and  in  so  doing  they  become  decisive  fac- 
tors in  determining  pubHc  poHcy.  Many  people,  therefore,  who 
would  hesitate  to  apply  the  recall  to  a  judge  merely  because  of 
his  decisions  in  ordinary  cases,  feel  that  some  such  device  as 
the  recall  is  needed  to  serve  as  a  salutary  check  upon  judges  in 
the  performance  of  this  policy-determining  function,  at  least 
in  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  enacted  under 
the  state's  poHce  power.^ 

^  President  Taf t  s  Arizona  veto  message. 

2  Convinced  that  the  recall  of  judges  was  a  remedy  ill  suited  to  such  cases, 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  in  191 2,  advocated  the  "recall,"  or,  better,  the 
popular  review,  of  judicial  decisions;  and  the  same  year  Colorado  adopted 
a  constitutional  amendment  embodying  the  Roosevelt  suggestion.  In 
1921,  however,  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  held  that  the  amendment 
was  in  conflict  with  the  national  constitution  and  therefore  invalid.  This 
decision  is  briefly  summarized  in  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  XV,  413-415  (1921). 
Previous  editions  of  this  text-book  briefly  discussed  this  so-called  "recall 
of  judicial  decisions."  For  fuller  discussions,  see  T.  Roosevelt,  "The  Judges, 
the  Lawyers,  and  the  People,"  Outlook,  CI,  1003-1007  (191 2);  W.  D.  Lewis, 
"A  New  Method  of  Constitutional  Amendment,"  Annals,  XLIII,  311-325 
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In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  arguments  most  commonly  advanced  for  and  against 
the  recall.  Admitting  that  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  un- 
satisfactory or  unworthy  pubUc  officials  are  inade- 
tiS*ReSl^^  quate  or  otherwise  faulty,  does  it  follow  that  the 
recall  is  likely  to  prove  at  once  fair,  effective,  and 
otherwise  satisfactory  as  a  substitute  or  alternative? 

The  ideal  method  of  terminating  an  official  career  is  one 
which  (a)  operates  expeditiously,  (b)  guarantees  a  fair  hearing 
for  the  official,  (c)  provides  for  full  presentation  of  the  facts, 
(d)  insures  a  fairly  intelhgent  and  impartial  trial  body,  and  (e) 
renders  reasonably  certain  that  the  decision  as  to  removal  or 
retention  shall  be  based  upon  relevant  facts  and  not  upon  ex- 
traneous considerations.  Does  the  recall  measure  up  to  this 
standard  ? 

To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  duties  attached 
to  various  pubUc  offices,  and  also  the  different  kinds  of  charges 
that  experience  has  shown  are  likely  to  be  preferred  in  recall 
petitions  against  the  holders  of  such  offices. 

(i)  Let  us  take,  first,  the  class  of  officials  whose  duties  are 
purely  administrative,  or  ministerial — duties  set  down  definitely 
in  the  state  constitution  or  statutes,  or  in  the  city  charter  or 
ordinances.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  court  clerks, 
uf Mmin^  sheriffs,  treasurers,  recorders  of  deeds,  city  clerks, 
trative  Of-  ^^.^  examples  of  officials  whose  duties  are  practically 
all  minutely  prescribed  by  law,  and  their  perform- 
ance involves  little  or  no  exercise  of  official  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion. Recall  petitions  against  such  officials  are  likely  to 
charge  either  incompetence  or  improper  performance  of  official 
duties.  Under  such  circumstances  a  recall  election  campaign 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  method  well  calculated  to  bring  out, 
fully  and  fairly,  the  facts  which  alone  can  furnish  the  basis  for 
a  fair  judgment  by  the  voters.  J 

(1912);  ibid.,  "The  Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions,"  Acad,  of  Pol.  Sci.  Proceed- 
ings, III,  37-47  (1913);  W.  F.  Dodd,  "Social  Legislation  and  the  Courts," 
FoL  Sci.  Quar.,  XXVIII,  1-17  (1913). 
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(2)  In  quite  a  distinct  class  are  officials  who  have  duties  of  a 
highly  specialized  nature,  requiring  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  or  technical  skill,  or  both.    Examples  are  afforded 

by  insurance  and  banking  commissioners,  state  en- 
tcfEx^^'rts.  gineer  and  surveyor,  state  geologist  or  statistician, 
the  comptroller  or  auditor,  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  prosecuting  attorneys,  tax  assessors,  and 
city  managers.  Supposing  the  recall  of  one  of  these  officials  is 
sought  on  the  ground  that  he  is  incompetent,  or  is  improperly 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  fair  and  just  decision  of 
that  issue  can  be  reached  only  by  an  impartial  body,  famihar 
with  the  standards  by  which  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
that  particular  office  ought  to  be  judged  or  with  the  qualifica- 
tions which  an  efficient  incumbent  ought  to  possess.  Here  again 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  iJie  general  body  of  the  voters 
possess  such  standards  of  judgment;  and  even  if  they  did, 
whether  the  heat  and  excitement  incident  to  a  recall  campaign 
and  election  are  Hkely  to  result  in  a  popular  verdict  that  is  fair 
i      and  just. 

Judges  should  be  included  in  this  class  of  officials,  for  their 
work  involves  the  application  of  highly  technical  rules  of  law 
to  the  decision  of  the  cases  coming  before  them.  But  how  can 
a  popular  electorate  intelligently  and  fairly  determine  whether 
a  judge  has  or  has  not  properly  applied  the  rules  of  law  in  mak- 
ing his  decisions  or  rulings?  To  this  question  there  could  be 
only  one  answer  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  as  stated  above, 
the  work  of  the  judiciary  often  goes  beyond  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  established  legal  rules,  and  involves,  in  effect  at  least, 
the  determination  of  public  policy. 

(3)  A  third  class  of  officials  comprises  those  who  serve  in  a 
representative  capacity,  and  accordingly  are  supposed  to  re- 
flect, on  broad  questions  of  public  poUcy,  the  political  opinion 

of  those  who  elected  them.  They  assist  either  in 
to^"Repre-  formulating  public  opinion  into  law  in  legislative 
Offidair  '      bodies  or  in  determining  public  policy  in  the  field 

of  administration.  This  class  includes,  of  course, 
members  of  state  legislatures,  city  councils  or  commissions. 


V 
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many  administrative  boards,  such  as  public  utility  or  railway 
commissions,  and  such  executive  officers  as  the  governor, 
attorney-general,  mayor  and  corporation  counsel;  and  also  the 
higher  judiciary  when  passing  upon  the  constitutionaUty  of  laws 
passed  under  the  state's  police  power.  The  recall  can  be  made 
to  function  more  satisfactorily  and  effectively  in  connection 
with  this  third  official  class  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the 
preceding  classes,  because  it  presents  to  the  voters  a  simple 
issue,  and  one  upon  which  they  are  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment; namely.  Has  this  officer  fairly  and  truly  represented  or 
reflected  our  opinions  in  the  part  he  has  taken  in  determining 
pubUc  poHcy?  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
recall  approaches  the  ideal  method  of  enforcing  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  public  officials. 

But  one  other  possible  resort  to  the  recall  remains  to  be 
considered.  Regardless  of  the  nature  of  his  pubHc  duties,  an 
official's  recall  may  be  sought  on  the  ground  that  he  has  acted 

illegally,  or  has  been  bribed,  or  has  misappropriated 
to^iliegafor  public  funds,  or  has  been  guilty  of  some  other  crime 
Acts""^'         or  quasi-criminal  offense.     Can  it  reasonably  be 

claimed  that  a  recall  campaign  and  election  afford 
a  satisfactory  and  effective  means  of  determining  the  issue  of 
guilt  or  innocence  which  is  thus  presented  to  the  electorate? 
Obviously,  the  mass  of  voters  is  in  no  position  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  or  other  evidence  in  the  case,  weigh  it 
properly,  and  then  arrive  at  such  verdict  as  the  law  and  the 
evidence  seem  to  warrant.  The  proper  forum  for  trying  all 
such  issues  is  not  the  hustings  but  the  courts  of  justice.^ 

As  a  corrective  for  official  misconduct  or  incompetence,  there- 
fore, the  recall  is  Ukely  to  function  satisfactorily  only  in  a  very 

restricted  field;  and  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
of^Longer'  its  use  has  not  been  more  definitely  restricted  by  law. 
Official  g^|.  ^y^^  when  thus  circumscribed,  perhaps  after  all, 

the  chief  value  of  the  recall  lies  in  the  possibihty 
which  it  holds  out  of  lengthening  the  terms  of  many  public 

^  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  various  aspects  of  the  recall,  see 
A.  B.  Hall,  Popular  Government,  Ch,  IX. 
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officers.  Terms  can  safely  be  made  longer  when  they  can  be 
brought  to  an  end  at  any  time  by  the  recall.  Lengthened  terms 
would,  of  course,  mean  longer  experience  in  office;  and  this 
would  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  administration,  greater  con- 
tinuity in  administrative  policies,  and  consequently  would  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  much  of  the  waste  and  inefficiency  which 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  frequent  ''labor  turnover"  in  the 
public  service. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  recall  is  usually  made  available 
for  the  removal  of  all  classes  of  elective  officials,  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  contrary  to  the  predic- 

,  tions  of  its  early  opponents,  the  recall  has  been  re- 

Use  of  the       sorted  to  in  comparatively  few  instances.    No  exact 

Recall  . 

figures  are  available,  but  the  most  careful  estimates 
place  the  number  of  recall  elections  since  1903  at  not  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  number  of  officials  who  have  been 
removed  in  this  manner  probably  does  not  exceed  sixty  or 
seventy...  The  great  majority  of  recall  elections  have  related 
to  city  officials.  Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  recall  before  it  was  used  against  any  officer 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  an  entire  state,  and  there  have  been 
only  two  instances  of  that  kind.  In  192 1  the  governor,  attorney- 
general,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  North  Dakota 
were  recalled  because  of  their  connection  with  certain  issues 
growing  out  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  movement.  The  other 
case  occurred  in  Oregon  in  May,  1922,  when  two  members  of 
the  state  public  utility  commission  were  recalled;  one  of  these 
commissioners  had  been  elected  by  the  entire  state,  the  other 
from  a  district.  In  this  case  the  recall  resulted  from  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  certain  rate  increases  which  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  commission. ^ 

A  similar  moderate  use  has  been  made  of  the  judicial  recall. 
Resort  to  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  former  state,  there  have  been  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  attempt  to  recall  a  county  judge  has  succeeded.    In 

^  See  J.  D.  Barnett,  "Fighting  Rate  Increases  by  the  Recall,"  Nat.  Mun. 
Rev.,  XI,  212-213  (1922). 
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these  cases,  however,  with  one  exception,  popular  dissatisfaction 
was  not  based  upon  their  work  as  judicial  officers  but  upon 
T   ^  .     the  way  in  which  they  performed  certain  adminis- 

Instances  of  ^       -^         ^  .  . 

Judicial  trative  duties  required  of  judges  of  inferior  courts 

in  Oregon.  X.he.  single  exception  occurred  in  the 
case  of  a  district  or  circuit  judge  whose  removal  was  sought  on 
the  ground  that  in  a  murder  trial  he  so  instructed  the  jury  as 
to  what  constituted  self-defense  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
was  rendered  in  a  case  which  was  generally  believed  to  be  one 
of  wilful  murder.  The  recall  election,  however,  was  never  held 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  judge's  critics  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired number  of  signatures  to  the  recall  petition.^  Two  other 
instances  of  judicial  recall  occurred  in  1913  and  1921,  in  San 
Francisco,  where  three  police  court  judges  were  recalled  because 
of  their  alleged  laxity  in  administering  the  criminal  laws  in 
certain  cases.^  Nowhere,  apparently,  has  even  an  attempt 
been  made  to  recall  a  judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts  because 
of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  a  decision  involving  any  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  interpretation. 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  What  method  of  removing  officials  is  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  your  own  state?  Has  it  ever  been  resorted  to, 
and,  if  so,  how  often  and  under  what  circumstances? 

2.  The  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

3.  The  other  federal  impeachment  cases,  including  the  Archbald 
case,  191 2.  (See  Roger  Foster's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution ^ 
and  general  histories.) 

4.  The  actual  operation  of  the  recall  in  each  state  where  it  is  au- 
thorized.    (See  Barnett,  Oberholtzer.) 

5.  Is  the  recall  of  elective  officers  consistent  with  a  republican 
form  of  government  ?    (See  Fink,  Gilbertson,  and  cases  there  cited.) 

6.  The  recall  feature  of  the  Arizona  constitution  and  President 
Taft's  veto  message.     (See  Congressional  Record.) 

'  J.  D.  Barnett,  Operation  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  in 
Oregon  (1915),  pt.  2. 

2  See  Literary  Digest,  XLVI,  1048  (1913),  "A  Judge  Ousted  by  Women's 
Votes";  P.  Eliel,  "Corrupt  Judges  Recalled  in  San  Francisco,"  Nat.  Mun. 
Rev.,  X,  316-317  (1921). 
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7.  An  analysis  of  the  congressional  debate  over  the  recall  provi- 
sion of  the  Arizona  constitution  in  the  first  session  of  the  62d  Con- 
gress (191 1).     (See  Congressional  Record.) 

8.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  recall  of  judicial 
decisions  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

9.  Known  instances  of  improper  relations  existing  between  judges 
of  courts  and  special  interests.    (See  Connolly.) 

10.  Summarize  legislation  relating  to  removals  from  office  en- 
acted in  the  several  states  since  1903.    (See  Kettleborough.) 

11.  The  operation  of  the  recall  in  Los  Angeles.     (See  Stetson.) 

12.  The  recall  of  Mayor  Gill  in  Seattle  in  1913  and  his  re-elec- 
tion in  1914.    (See  California  Outlook,  Cotlett,  Hendricks,  Outlook.) 

13.  The  recall  of  Judge  C.  L.  Weller  in  San  Francisco,  1913. 
(See  Literary  Digest.) 

14.  Proposed  methods  of  taking  judges  out  of  politics.  (See 
Harley.) 

15.  The  debate  in  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of 
191 5  on  the  method  of  selecting  judges. 

16.  The  impeachment  and  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer  in  New 
York  in  1913. 

17.  Discussions  in  the  Ohio  constitutional  convention  of  191 2 
upon  the  recall  and  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions. 

18.  Bring  together  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  popular  election  of  judges. 

19.  Explain  how  so-called  popular  election  of  judges  may  be- 
come in  reality  an  undesirable  method  of  appointment. 

20.  How  have  the  disadvantages  of  popular  election  of  judges 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  Wisconsin? 

21.  What  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  planks  in  the  La  Follette 
platform  of  1924  favoring  the  popular  election  of  federal  judges, 
and  giving  Congress  power  to  overrule  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court? 

22.  Summarize  the  decision  of  the  Colorado  supreme  court  hold- 
ing that  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions  was  unconstitutional. 

23.  Report  on  the  recent  removal  of  Ohio  mayors  by  Governor 
Donahey.     (See  Edwards.) 

24.  What  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  giving  the  governor  or  the  at- 
torney-general of  the  state  power  to  remove  sheriffs,  state's  attor- 
neys, and  mayors? 

25.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  attempt  to  bring  about  the  impeach- 
ment of  Attorney-General  Daugherty  in  1922. 

26.  What  were  the  grounds  upon  which  Governor  Ferguson,  of 
Texas,  and  Governor  Walton,  of  Oklahoma,  were  impeached  and 
removed  in  1917  and  1923,  respectively? 
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27.  Prepare  as  complete  a  chronological  list  as  you  can  of  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  recall  elections,  showing  the  grounds  urged 
for  the  recall  in  each  case. 

28.  The  recall  of  judges  in  San  Francisco  in  1921.     (See  Eliel.) 

29.  Recalls,  or  attempted  recalls,  in  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  and  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

30.  The  recall  of  Governor  Frazier  and  the  other  state  officials 
in  North  Dakota  in  192 1. 

31.  The  recall  of  the  public  utility  commissioners  in  Oregon  in 
1922. 

32.  Instances  of  the  recall  of  judges  in  Oregon.     (See  Barnett.) 

33.  The  recall  provision  in  the  Boston  charter  of  1909,  how  it 
worked,  and  why  it  was  repealed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS  IN  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES.  CHARACTER  AND 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  MEMBERS.  STRUCTURE  AND  ORGANIZA- 
TION. THE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM.  SPECIAL  AND  "rIPPER" 
LEGISLATION.     METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ultimate  aim  of  a  political  party  is  only  partially  at- 
tained when  it  secures  control  of  the  executive  or  administra- 
tive offices.  Control  of  the  legislative  department  is  almost 
equally  important.  A  party  which  controls  the 
Upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  and  has  elected 
Party"^"^  a  majority  of  members  in  Congress,  the  state  legis- 
lature, or  municipal  councils,  is  in  a  position  to 
utilize  to  the  utmost  for  party  purposes  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. Practically  the  only  checks  upon  a  party  in  such  a 
position  consist  of  constitutional  and  statutory  restrictions  and 
respect  for  public  opinion.  The  party  may  use  its  legislative 
power  either  to  defeat  or  to  carry  out  the  popular  will.  It 
may  enact  legislation  for  the  general  welfare  or  it  may  legis- 
late chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests.  Most  legislative 
bodies  enact  some  legislation  of  each  type.  Subject  to  the  limi- 
tations named,  the  party  in  power  is  practically  unrestrained 
as  to  what  it  may  legally  do  in  the  way  of  "practical"  politics 
to  strengthen  its  organization  and  to  perpetuate  its  hold  upon 
the  government  and  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Of  the  way  in 
which  executive  officials  use  their  power  for  party  purposes 
something  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  the  spoils  system.^ 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  review  some  of  the  forms  which  prac- 
tical poHtics  assume  in  the  legislative  sphere  as  revealed  (i) 
in  the  character  and  quaUfications  of  members,  (2)  in  the  struc- 
ture and  internal  organization  of  legislative  bodies,  (3)  in  the 
character  of  legislation,  and  (4)  in  actual  legislative  procedure, 
(i)  For  many  years  the  general  public  has  entertained  a  feel- 

1  Chapter  XIV. 
419 
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ing  of  distrust  and  even  of  contempt  for  legislative  bodies,  in- 
cluding Congress  and  municipal  councils,  but  especially  state 
legislatures.  The  convening  of  Congress  or  the  state 
Distrust  of  legislature  is  not  hailed  with  joy,  and  a  universal 
Bodrir^^^  sigh  of  relief  follows  its  adjournment.  The  utter- 
ance of  the  press,  the  opinions  of  pubHcists  and 
scholars,  and  the.  sentiment  of  the  street  and  market-place  unite 
in  criticism  or  denunciation.^ 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  general  distrust  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  and  lack  of  quaHfications  of  the  mem- 
bers of  legislative  bodies,  including  city  councils.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
Per^sonnd°"^  ^^^  more  especially  the  state  legislatures  and  mu- 
nicipal councils,  contain  comparatively  few  men  of 
first-rate  abiHty.  The  most  influential  politicians  seldom  be- 
come members  of  state  legislatures  or  municipal  councils,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  in  the  background  and  manipulate  the  inex- 
perienced legislators  as  pawns  in  the  chess-game  of  practical 
politics.  The  most  inferior  legislative  bodies  are  found  in  those 
states  which  have  received  the  greatest  influx  of  immigrants, 
and  in  which  the  large  cities  have  fallen  most  completely  under 
the  control  of  unscrupulous  party  managers.^ 

Timidity  is  one  striking  characteristic  of  state  legislators  and 
city  councilmen,  and  seems  all  too  common  also  among  members 
of  Congress.  Few  seem  to  think  of  having  an  opinion  of  their 
own  upon  really  important  subjects  of  legislation. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  this  lack  of  inde- 
pendence has  produced  good  results,  as,  for  example,  when  it 
has  enabled  a  small  minority  of  aggressive  and  independent 
reformers,  backed  by  an  aroused  public  opinion,  to  carry  schemes 
of  reform  to  which  the  majority  would  have  been  indifferent  or 

*  S.  P.  Orth,  Atlantic  Monthly,  XCIV,  723  (1904).  This  popular  distrust 
of  legislative  bodies  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  numerous  limitations  upon 
state  legislatures  and  municipal  councils  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
state  constitutions  and  city  charters.  See  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduction  to 
American  Government  (1922),  Ch.  XXXVI,  W.  B.  Munro,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment and  Administration  (1923),  I,  Ch.  XVIII. 

2  Bryce,  I,  546. 
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hostile  if  they  had  dared.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  bosses  and  special  interests  are  the  ones  to  derive  most 
profit  from  the  timidity,  ignorance,  and  inexperience  of  law- 
makers. Much  of  this  timidity,  it  should  be  said,  is  due  to 
a  conscious  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  legislative 
methods. 

Indeed,  probably  the  majority  of  members  in  most  legislative 
bodies  never  had  previous  experience  in  lawmaking,  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  an  effort  to  mas- 
ter the  intricate  rules  of  procedure,  or  else  to  de- 

Inexperience 

pend  upon  more  experienced  members  or  lobbyists  to 
assist  them  in  advancing  measures  in  which  they  are  especially 
interested.  This  ignorance  of  legislative  methods  often  ren- 
ders the  best-intentioned  and  the  best-principled  member  an 
easy  victim  of  the  wiles  of  skilled  representatives  of  special  in- 
terests, men  well  versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  legislative  rules, 
who  take  pains  to  make  themselves  useful,  if  not  indispensable, 
to  the  inexperienced.  Having  accepted  their  assistance,  a  mem- 
ber soon  finds  himself  indebted  to  them — an  obHgation  of  which 
they  take  advantage  in  due  time.^ 

Many  a  timid  legislator  also  seriously  impairs  his  usefulness 
and  exposes  himself  to  improper  influences  because  he  is  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  views  of  the  public  interest  on  many 

^  See  P.  S.  Reinsch,  American  Legislatures  and  Legislative  Methods,  295. 
Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  rules  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  the  present-floor  leader,  Mr.  Longworth,  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  over  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  in  1924:  ".  .  .  I  remember 
my  own  experience  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
House  fresh  from  a  service  of  three  years  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  during  the 
last  year  of  which  I  was  the  leader  of  my  party  on  the  floor  of  the  Ohio 
senate.  I  believed,  and  believed  seriously,  that  there  was  little  I  had  to 
learn  about  parliamentary  law,  and  it  took  me  just  about  ten  years  to  learn 
how  little  I  knew  about  the  rules  of  this  House.  Gentlemen,  in  the  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  served  in  this  House,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  name 
twenty  men  whom  I  would  class  as  parliamentarians  of  the  first  rank.  The 
greatest  of  them  all  ruined  his  health  by  the  study  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  preparation  of  that  monumental  work  known  as  Hind's  Precedents. 
...  I  mention  this  to  illustrate  the  tremendous  amount  of  experience  and 
study  necessary  to  thoroughly  understand  the  rules  of  the  House.  ..." 
Congressional  Record,  January  17,  1924,  p.  11 23. 
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important  matters,  or  resort  to  or  connive  at  corruption,  in 
order  to  "get  through"  some  measure  desired  by  his  local  con- 
stituents. Or  he  may  become  over-anxious  regarding  the  atti- 
tude which  he  should  take  on  this  or  that  measure  because  of 
the  possible  effect  upon  his  own  political  fortunes.  Such  men, 
and  they  are  far  too  numerous,  can  never  do  good  work  as  long 
as  they  are  worrying  over  their  own  future.  The  political  boss 
or  the  representative  of  special  interests  is  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  wavering  and  vacillation  in  ways  which  are 
more  or  less  reprehensible. 

Then,  again,  there  are  men  in  nearly  every  legislative  body 
who,  while  good  men  themselves,  are  virtually  "owned"  by 
outside  parties,  usually  politicians  in  control  of  a  machine  in 
the  district  from  which  the  member  is  elected;  or 
"Owned"  else  by  some  wealthy  citizen  who  may  not  be  in 
fnte^estT^  politics  himself,  but  who  is  identified  with  big  busi- 
ness interests  seeking  special  legislative  favors  or 
protection,,  and  who  has  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  the  campaign 
expenses  of  the  member.  Not  unmindful  of  the  favors  he  has 
thus  received,  the  member  abandons  his  own  convictions  under 
more  or  less  pressure  and  votes  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  "owner."  ^ 

Another  serious  weakness  in  the  character  of  legislators  lies 
in  their  narrow  conception  of  their  functions.     "The  spirit  of 
localism"  completely  rules  them.     A  member  of  Congress,  of 
the  state  legislature,  or  of  the  municipal  council 
Conception      rarely  feels  that  he  is  a  member  for  the  country,  the 
Functions       State,  or  the  city,  chosen  by  a  comparatively  small 
district  but  bound  to  think  first  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  state,  or  city;  he  is  a  member  for  New  York, 
or  for  the  seventh  assembly  district,  or  for  the  third  ward,  as 
the  case  may  be.    He  feels  that  his  first  and  main  duty  is  to 
get  the  most  he  can  for  his  constituency  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priations from  the  federal,  state,  or  city  treasury,  or  legislation 
which  specially  favors  his  locality.    No  appeal  to  the  general 
interest  would  have  weight  with  him  against  the  interests  of 
^  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Century,  XXIX,  824  (1885). 
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that  spot.  What  is  more,  he  is  deemed  by  his  colleagues  of  the 
same  party  to  be  the  sole  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  his  locality 
and  solely  entitled  to  handle  its  affairs.  If  he  approves  a  bill 
which  affects  the  place  and  nothing  but  the  place,  that  is  con- 
clusive; nobody  else  has  any  business  to  interfere.  This  rule 
is  the  more  readily  accepted  because  its  application  all  round 
serves  the  private  interest  of  every  member  ahke.  Members 
of  more  enlarged  views,  who  ought  to  champion  the  interests  of 
the  country  or  the  state  or  the  city,  and  sound  principles  of 
legislation,  are  rare.^ 

In  addition  to  these  defects  in  the  character  of  lawmakers 
and  their  lack  of  legislative  experience,  it  should  be  noted  that 
their  previous  training  and  experience  have  seldom  fitted  them 
^        .  to  frame  laws  in  proper  technical  form  or  to  pass 

Proper  Quali-  intelligently  upon  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of 
proposed  legislation.  Economists,  sociologists,  po- 
litical scientists,  engineers,  large  manufacturers,  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants,  railway  officials,  financiers,  trade-union  offi- 
cials— men  who  by  reason  of  their  studies,  training,  or  experi- 
ence in  practical  affairs  might  bring  to  the  task  of  lawmaking 
superior  knowledge,  wide  experience  in  business,  and  ripened 
judgment — are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Lawyers  usually 
predominate  in  state  legislatures  and  in  Congress,  and  there  is 
a  widely  held,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  notion  that  they  are 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  become  legislators,^  and  of  course  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that,  as  a  class,  they  come  nearest  to  being  quali- 

1  Bryce,  I,  549. 

2".  .  .  Observation  of  lawmaking  bodies  in  many  countries  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  lawyers  make  a  most  unsatisfactory  type  of  legislators.  It 
is  not  that  they  lack  intelligence,  but  that  the  whole  course  of  their  pro- 
fessional training  and  practice  tends  to  unfit  them  to  play  an  important 
part  in  constructive  enterprises  of  any  kind.  Throughout  his  career  a 
lawyer  is  occupied,  not  with  the  reality  of  things,  but  with  the  appearance 
they  may  be  made  to  bear  in  legal  argument;  not  with  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  an  action,  but  with  the  legitimacy  of  its  origin.  He  is 
always  concerned  with  the  past  as  a  source  of  precedent  rather  than  with 
the  future  as  a  field  for  achievement.  Pending  legislation  is  often  to  the 
lawyer  something  which  will  later  be  discussed  and  interpreted  by  lawyers, 
instead  of  an  instrument  designed  to  effect  a  definite  practical  aim."  J.  H. 
Hammond  and  J.  W.  Jenks,  Great  American  Issues  (1921),  p.  32. 
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fied  to  draft  legislative  measures  in  proper  technical  form.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  lawyers  who  are  commonly  found  in 
legislative  bodies  are  seldom  those  of  long  experience  or  those 
who  rank  high  in  their  profession.  Indeed,  in  some  states  where 
constitutional  restrictions  upon  legislation  are  numerous,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  more  than  one  or  two  lawyers 
in  the  legislature  would  be  able  to  draft  an  important  public 
measure  in  such  form  that  it  would  withstand  attacks  before 
the  courts  based  on  technical  grounds.^  After  making  due  al- 
lowance for  conspicuous  exceptions  which  now  and  then  appear, 
it  can  be  said  that  our  national,  state,  and  municipal  legislative 
bodies  contain  very  few  members  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  legislative  careers,  are  peculiarly  well-fitted  in  any  im- 
portant respect  to  become  efficient,  broad-minded,  and  wise 
lawmakers. '^ 

Other  defects  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  legis- 
lators might  be  enumerated,  but  it  is  sufl&cient  to  have  pointed 

^  This  lack  of  special  qualifications  on  the  technical  side  of  lawmaking  is 
not  so  serious  as  might  be  supposed,  because  comparatively  few  measures 
are  drafted  by  the  members  themselves.  The  great  majority  of  bills  or 
ordinances  are  prepared  by  lawyers  outside  the  legislative  bodies  or  by  of- 
ficial bill-drafting  bureaus.    See  Chapter  XX. 

2  The  following  occupations  were  represented  in  the  Ohio  legislature  in 
1919.  House:  lawyers  (33),  farmers  (32),  merchants  (7),  insurance  (6),  real 
estate  (4),  teachers  (3),  physicians  (3),  salesmen  (3),  manufacturers  (3); 
senate:  lawyers  (7),  farmers  (4),  merchants  (i),  insurance  (2),  real  estate 
(2),  teachers  (2),  newspapermen  (4). 

In  the  Illinois  house  in  1923  there  were  45  lawyers,  18  farmers,  14  real- 
estate  dealers,  12  merchants,  18  insurance,  or  real-estate  and  insurance, 
men,  6  clerks,  3  bankers,  2  contractors,  2  grain  merchants,  2  publishers,  2 
manufacturers;  and  each  of  the  following  occupations  had  one  representa- 
tive: automobiles,  barber,  broker,  bonds  and  bonding,  coal  trade,  clergy, 
deputy  sheriff,  director  amusement  company,  deputy  coroner,  hotel  proprie- 
tor, home-maker,  insurance,  oil  and  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  journalism, 
jeweller,  lather,  lumber,  coal  and  grain,  miner,  musician  and  merchant, 
master  painter,  motor  service,  printer,  physician  and  surgeon,  retail  lum- 
ber and  manufacturing,  "retired,"  teacher,  teaming,  undertaker,  whole- 
sale hay.  The  senate  consisted  of  22  attorneys,  5  farmers,  3  manufacturers, 
2  accountants,  2  bankers,  2  druggists,  2  merchants,  2  real  estate,  and  i 
auctioneer,  cabinetmaker,  clerk,  contractor,  journalist,  insurance  broker, 
miner,  physician,  salesman,  and  superintendent. 

On  occupations  represented  in  Congress,  see  Literary  Digest,  LXIX,  April 
23,  1921,  p.  36;  New  Republic,  XXXIX,  269-271  (1924). 
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out  the  most  important.  On  the  whole,  our  legislative  bodies 
are  composed  of  ''average  men,  possessed  of  human  weaknesses, 
prejudices,  and  passions.  They  are  usually  elected  by  party 
machinery.  They  are  pressed  by  corporation  and  party  de- 
mands. The  majority  are  as  honest  as  they  are  simple  and  as 
efficient  as  they  are  wise."  Even  in  states  where  jobbing  and 
bribery,  actual  stealing  from  the  state  or  municipality,  and  the 
general  prostitution  of  the  legislative  power  to  private  interests 
have  been  most  rampant,  the  majority  of  members  are  not  bad 
men,  but  are  either  the  victims  of  their  own  ignorance  and  in- 
experience or  are  helpless  in  the  presence  of  an  all-powerful 
political  machine.  Indeed,  "ignorance  and  stupidity  in  state 
legislatures  cause  more  trouble  than  bad  intentions,  because 
they  are  more  common  and  are  the  materials  on  which  men  of 
bad  intentions  play."  ^ 

In  the  character  and  qualifications  of  members  of  legislative 
bodies  we  have  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  present  wide- 
spread distrust  of  legislatures.  Further  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  an  examination  of  their  structure  and  internal  organi- 
zation and  the  character  and  methods  of  legislation  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  factors  or  influences  shaping  legislation. 

(2)  Structurally,  Congress  and  all  the  state  legislatures  are 
bicameral,  or  two-chambered,  bodies;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
some  municipal  councils.  However  easily  explained  or  strongly 
^,  justified  the  estabHshment  of  a  bicameral  Congress 

Bicameral  and  bicameral  legislatures  and  city  councils  may 
have  been  in  our  early  history,  valid  and  convincing 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  bicameral  system,  except  in  the  case 
of  Congress,  are  not  readily  forthcoming.  Indeed,  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  two-chambered  city  council  has  everywhere  been 
steadily  giving  way  to  a  single-chambered  body;  and  no  city 
that  has  once  discarded  the  dual  system  has  ever  gone  back  to  it.^ 

The  relative  merits  of  bicameral  and  unicameral  legislatures 

1  See  Bryce,  I,  545-554- 

2  "Among  the  twelve  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  no  one  now  main- 
tains the  dual  system;  among  the  smaller  cities  the  proportion  is  almost 
negligible."     W.    B.    Munro,   Municipal  Government  and  Administration 
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cannot  be  discussed  here  further  than  to  point  out  very  briefly 
that  the  bicameral  system  affords  rich  soil  for  the  growth  of 
certain  unfortunate,  but  all  too  common,  poUtical 
Shifting  of  practices.  For  example,  bills  are  frequently  passed 
Responsi-  ^^  ^^^  house  out  of  courtesy  to  one  member  or  an- 
other, or  solely  for  their  political  effect  "back  home," 
with  the  behef  and  expectation,  if  not  definite  assurance,  that 
they  will  be  "put  to  sleep"  in  the  other  house.  With  two  sets 
of  poUtical  leaders  and  two  sets  of  committees  handhng  legisla- 
tion, the  dual  legislative  system  facilitates  all  sorts  of  shifty 
deals  between  the  two  houses;  and  when  responsibihty  can  thus 
readily  be  shifted  from  one  house  to  the  other,  or  from  one 
group  or  committee  to  another — "passing  the  buck"  as  the 
expression  goes — the  pubHc  naturally  finds  it  almost  impossible 
definitely  to  locate  and  fix  the  responsibility  for  what  passes  or 
fails  to  pass.  Friction  between  the  two  houses  also  regularly 
makes  its  appearance,  and  often  results  in  more  or  less  "pro- 
longed deadlocks,"  especially  when  the  two  houses  are  controlled 
by  different  parties.  Under  such  circumstances,  measure  is 
bartered  for  measure,  and  concessions  are  made  between  groups 
until  perhaps  a  compromise  is  reached  and  the  bill  passes.  Or 
the  deadlock  may  continue  unbroken  to  the  end  of  the  session. 
In  the  meantime  many  good  bills  are  side-tracked,  and  the  legis- 
lative calendars  become  so  congested  that  deserving  measures 
never  come  up  for  final  action.  Indeed,  the  delay  incidental 
to  the  bicameral  system — which  is  sometimes  claimed  as  its 
greatest  merit — is  quite  as  effective  in  kilUng  good  bills  as  in 
defeating  bad  ones.  It  is  a  weapon  quite  as  serviceable  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  legislators  as  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  conscientious.^ 

(1923),  I,  360.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  merits  of  unicameral  and  bi- 
cameral legislatures,  see  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduction  to  American  Government 
(1922),  Ch.  XXXV. 

*  For  further  evidence  showing  the  practical  workings  of  the  bicameral 
state  legislature,  see  G.  H.  Hodges,  "Distrust  of  State  Legislatures,"  re- 
printed in  J.  T.  Young,  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work  (19 13), 
Appendix  B,  especially  pp.  647-649;  and  D.  L.  Colvin,  The  Bicameral  Prin- 
ciple in  the  New  York  Legislature  (19 13). 
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(3)  In  the  internal  organization  of  a  legislature,  also,  practi- 
cal politics  often  play  an  important,  though  not  always  a  con- 
spicuous, part,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  the  federal  Constitution 
and  most  state  constitutions  make  each  house  of 
of  Legislative  the  legislature  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications 
Contested  ^^^  elections  of  its  members.  Where  the  right  of 
Election         a,ny  member  to  a  seat  is  contested,  the  case  and  the 

Cases.  ;  .  '       .  . 

evidence  are  considered  by  a  standing  committee 
of  the  body  concerned,  sometimes  called  the  committee  on  privi- 
leges and  elections.  The  majority  of  this  committee  usually 
belong  to  the  party  having  a  majority  in  the  house.  When  this 
party  has  a  very  small  majority  the  committee  often  disregards 
the  merits  of  the  case  before  it  and  recommends  that  the  con- 
testant belonging  to  the  dominant  party  be  seated.  This,  of 
course,  tends  to  strengthen  that  party  in  the  legislature,  at  least 
numerically.  More  than  one  such  case  has  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress,  and  doubtless  such  cases  are  even  more  nu- 
merous in  some  of  our  state  legislatures.^ 

(b)  Aside  from  their  respective  moderators,  the  officers  of 
Congress  and  of  state  legislatures  and  city  councils  are  not 
important.    Nevertheless,  the  selection  of  these  minor  ofl&cials 
is  honeycombed  with  politics,  and  has  sometimes 
and  led  to  queer  arrangements,  by  which  one  set  of 

mpoyees.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  work  and  divide  the  salary  with  an- 
other set  who  have  the  nominal  appointments.^  Creating  an 
unnecessarily  large  number  of  doorkeepers,  janitors,  elevator- 

*  In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  at  least  four  contested  election 
cases  before  the  lower  house  of  Congress  which  were  not  decided  until  the 
term  of  that  Congress  had  almost  expired.  Nevertheless,  practically  full 
salary  was  allowed  both  the  successful  contestant  and  the  defeated  party 
in  each  case.  See  The  Searchlight,  IV,  9-10  (May,  1919);  V,  3  (December, 
1920);  V,  8-9  (March,  1921);  and  VII,  8  (December,  1922).  For  similar 
practices  in  Illinois,  see  F.  S.  Munro,  Legislative  Spendthrifts,  (1916),  pp.  43- 
47.  To  put  an  end  to  such  delays,  the  House  adopted  a  new  rule  in  January, 
1924,  requiring  the  several  committees  on  elections  to  make  final  report  to 
the  House  in  all  contested  election  cases  not  later  than  six  months  from 
the  first  day  of  the  session  in  which  the  contest  was  filed.  Congressional 
Record,  January  14,  1924,  p.  938. 

^  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government,  231. 
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men,  clerks,  and  other  assistants — commonly  called  "padding 
the  pay-roll" — is  another  practice  which,  although  by  no  means 
unknown  to  Congress,  appears  most  commonly  in  state  legis- 
latures. In  Kansas,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  clerks 
per  member  of  the  lower  house  in  191 9  was  only  2,  while  the 
average  for  the  senate,  a  much  smaller  body,  was  13.  In  Mis- 
souri the  same  year  the  pay-rolls  were  padded  even  more  fla- 
grantly; the  house,  with  142  members,  employed  295  helpers; 
while  the  senate,  with  only  34  members,  had  460  employees  on 
its  pay-roll,  an  average  of  about  14  per  member.^ 

{c)  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  legislative  body  is  to  choose 
its  presiding  officer,  if  that  officer  has  not  been  designated  by 
the  constitution.  The  federal  and  most  state  constitutions  de- 
termine that  the  vice-president  and  the  Heutenant- 
OffiJers!^  governor^  shall  be  presiding  officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  upper  house  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, respectively,  but  there  is  opportunity  for  party  consid- 
erations to  appear  in  connection  with  the  choice  of  the  president 
pro  tempore  in  each  of  those  bodies.  Party  Hnes  also  appear 
to  some  extent  in  the  election  of  presiding  officers  of  municipal 
legislative  bodies.  In  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  of  the 
state  legislature  the  presiding  officer  is  called  the  speaker.    He 

^  A  table  showing  the  number  of  legislative  employees  and  the  method 
of  their  selection  may  be  found  in  A.  E.  Sheldon  and  M.  Keegan's  Legisla- 
tive Procedure  in  the  Forty-Eight  States,  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  Bulletin  No.  3  (1914),  pp.  18-19.  On  padded  pay-rolls  in  the  Illinois 
legislature,  see  Illinois  Legislative  Voters'  League,  Assembly  Bulletins,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1915,  May,  1916,  and  December,  1920;  also  F.  S.  Munro,  Legis- 
lative Spendthrifts  (1916),  pp.  19-33.  For  conditions  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  in  1913,  see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  January  16,  1913.  On 
similar  practices  in  Congress,  about  1901,  see  W.  D.  Foulke,  Fighting  the 
Spoilsmen  (1919),  pp.  137-140. 

2  Thirteen  states  do  not  have  a  lieutenant-governor.  See  C.  Kettlebor- 
ough,  "Powers  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,"  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  XI, 
88-92  (191 7).  The  lieutenant-governor  is  seldom  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
legislative  politics,  but  in  Rhode  Island  in  1923-24  a  Democratic  lieutenant- 
governor  enabled  a  Democratic  minority  in  the  senate  to  maintain  a  pro- 
longed deadlock  and  thus  to  block  the  programme  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority. The  situation  is  described  in  editorials  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
April  20,  1923,  May  13,  June  21,  1924.  See  also  C.  C.  Hubbard,  "Legis- 
lative War  in  Rhode  Island,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XIII,  477-480  (1924). 
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wields  such  an  enormous  political  power  that  political  considera- 
tions appear  very  prominently  in  his  selection  and  official  con- 
duct. The  speaker's  political  influence  arises  mainly  from  three 
sources:  from  his  power  of  "recognition,"  that  is,  his  power  to 
,,,    assicrn  the  floor  to  a  member  and  thus  enable  him 

Sources  of  the  '^ 

Speaker's        to  get  a  hearing  before  the  house;  from  his  power 

Power 

of  "reference,"  that  is,  the  power  to  assign  bills  to 
the  several  committees  for  consideration  before  they  are  acted 
upon  by  the  house;  and  from  his  power  of  "appointment," 
that  is,  the  power  to  name  the  members  on  the  different  legis- 
lative committees  which  handle  the  great  mass  of  bills  intro- 
duced.^ 

The  legislative  or  congressional  speaker  must  be  a  man  whom 
his  party  or  its  dominant  "organization"  can  unreservedly 
trust,  one  who  will  not  injure  the  future  of  the  party  or  "or- 
ganization"  to  gain  personal  popularity  or  aggran- 
dizement. Seldom,  too,  wall  a  speaker  be  found 
who  uses  his  official  influence  to  secure  legislation  which  he  in- 
dividually favors  if  it  runs  counter  to  the  plans  of  the  party  or 
"organization."  It  is  expected  that  he  will  so  exercise  his  great 
powers  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  the  party  in  city,  state,  or 
nation  will  find  itself  stronger  than  at  the  beginning.  To  be 
most  successful  he  must  be  tactful,  quick  of  mind,  a  man  of 
force  and  decision,  and  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  body  over  which  he  presides.  In 
states  where  the  machine  and  boss  dominate  politics,  the  speaker 
is  almost  invariably  a  man  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  ma- 
chine ideals  and  practices,  or  at  least  is  believed  so  to  be  by 
the  leaders  when  he  is  selected;  and  he  expects  to  listen  to 
and  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  bosses  or  leaders  of  the 
"organization"  on  all  important  legislative  matters.^ 

In  theory  the  presiding  officers  of  legislative  bodies  are  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  the  members.    In  actual  practice  the  selec- 

^  The  speaker's  influence  upon  legislation  through  the  exercise  of  his  power 
of  recognition  and  reference  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  chapter. 

2  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a  speaker  has  been  deposed,  as  happened 
in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1921.  See  E.  T.  Paxton,  "Feuds  and 
Politics  in  Pennsylvania,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  X,  366-368  (192 1).     In  1903 
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tion  is  made  in  the  caucus  of  the  majority  party  and  ratified 
by  vote  in  the  whole  house.  In  the  caucus  there  may  be  rival 
candidates  for  the  office,  but  the  one  who  can  secure  a  majority 
becomes  the  party  nominee,  and  all  party  members  are  expected 
to  vote  for  him;  and  so  strict  is  party  discipline  in  most  legis- 
lative bodies  that  the  friends  of  defeated  aspirants  for  the 
speakership  seldom  vote  against  the  caucus  nominee.  It  is 
quite  possible,  therefore,  for  a  speaker  to  be  elected  who  rep- 
resents the  choice  of  only  a  minority  of  the  entire  house. 

(d)  Every  legislative  body  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
permanent  or  standing  committees,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
select  committees  appointed  from  time  to  time  for  some  special 

,  purpose;    and    practically    all    legislation    passes 

Committee      through  the  hands  of  these  committees.^   Each  com- 

^  ^^'  mittee  is  supposed  to  deal  exclusively  with  bills 

relating  to  some  specific  subject  or  group  of  closely  related 
subjects.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  committees  on  banking, 
corporations,  railways,  ways  and  means,  appropriations,  etc. 
The  committee  system,  as  the  practice  of  having  bills  first  con- 
sidered by  committees  is  called,  has  very  obvious  advantages ^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  better  system  can  be  devised 
for  handling  the  enormous  number  of  bills  which 

Merits.  .  I  ^   .  .  r  .11 

are  mtroduced  into  every  session  of  practically  every 
legislative  body.^  It  is  a  convenient  means  of  killing  ofiF  worth- 
less bills;  it  enables  the  legislature  to  deal  with  more  bills  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible;  it  promotes  specialization  in  legis- 

the  Illinois  speaker  was  temporarily  deposed  under  dramatic  circumstances. 
See  H.  King,  "The  Reform  Movement  in  Chicago,"  Annals,  XXV,  242- 
247  (1905);  E.  B.  Smith,  "Street  Railway  Legislation  in  Illinois,"  Atlantic 
Mo.,  XCIII,  109  (1904). 

^  A  useful  work  on  the  committee  system  in  Congress,  although  not  up 
to  date,  is  L.  G.  McConachie's  Congressional  Committees  (1898);  also  P.  S. 
Reinsch,  American  Legislatures  and  Legislative  Methods  (1907),  Ch.  V.  For 
an  illuminating  discussion  of  recent  changes  in  organization  and  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  see  G.  R.  Brown,  The  Leadership  of  Con- 
gress (1923). 

2  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  50,000  and  60,000  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  in  the  forty-three  state  legislatures  which  met  in  1923. 
In  the  ist  session  of  the  68th  Congress  (1923-24)  a  total  of  nearly  14,000 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced. 
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lative  work;  it  affords  a  plan  by  which  Congress  and  other 
bodies  can  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  executive  departments 
of  government;  and  it  affords  a  means  of  co-operation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments.^ 

Appointments  to  these  committees  are  usually  made  by  the 
speaker  or  other  presiding  officer,  although  in  about  a  third 
of  the  states  assignments  are  made  by  a  commit- 
AssTgnme?ts.  ^ee  on  Committees  elected  by  the  house.  Which- 
ever method  is  employed,  the  dominant  party 
almost  invariably  has  a  majority,  including  the  chairmanship, 2 
of  each  committee. 

For  many  years  the  committees  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  were  all  appointed  by  the  speaker,  and  commit- 
tee assignments  in  the  Senate  were  made  in  the  respective  party 

caucuses,  followed  by  formal  election  by  the  entire 
In  Congress. 

Senate.  In  1910-11,  however,  the  speaker  was  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  make  committee  assignments,'  and  the 
power  was  vested  in  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  acting 
as  a  committee  on  committees.  The  majority  members  on  this 
committee  were  elected  in  the  majority  party  caucus,  and  the 
minority  members  in  the  minority  caucus.  The  other  members 
of  the  House  were  assigned  to  their  various  committees  by 
their  respective  party  representatives  on  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees; the  action  of  this  committee  then  received  the  approval 
of  the  respective  caucuses,  and  was  afterward  ratified  by  the 
entire  House.  In  19 19  a  further  and  highly  important  change 
was  introduced  by  the  Republican  majority.  The  committee 
on  committees  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  one  member  from 

^  J.  A.  Woodbum,  The  American  Republic,  284;  Bryce,  I,  162  ff. 

2  A  notable  exception  occurred  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1924  when, 
after  a  prolonged  deadlock,  Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrj^t, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  interstate  commerce  by  a  com- 
bination of  Democrats  and  "radical"  Republicans  led  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette. 

^The  story  of  this  change  is  related  by  E.  H.  Abbott,  "The  Liberation 
of  the  House,"  Outlook,  XCIV,  750-754  (1910);  C.  R.  Atkinson  and  C.  A. 
Beard,  "The  Syndication  of  the  Speakership,"  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XXVI,  381- 
414  (1914),  and  C.  R.  Atkinson,  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Overthrow 
of  Speaker  Cannon  (191 1).  See  also  the  Democratic  platform  of  1908  on 
the  power  of  the  speaker  in  Congress. 
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every  state  having  a  Republican  member  in  the  House,  which 
then  increased  the  size  of  the  committee  to  thirty-six.  Fur- 
thermore, in  making  committee  assignments,  each  member  of 
this  committee  was  permitted  to  cast  as  many  votes  as  there 
were  Republican  representatives  from  his  state,  so  that  the 
various  members  had  all  the  way  from  one  to  twenty-nine  votes 
apiece.^  The  minority  party,  however,  continued  to  make  use 
of  its  representatives  on  the  committee  on  ways  and  means; 
and  the  Senate  still  adheres  to  caucus  action  after  a  committee 
on  committees  has  recommended  assignments. 

Whoever — be  it  a  speaker  or  a  committee — is  clothed  with 
authority  to  appoint  our  legislative  committees,  including  their 
chairmen,  thereby  becomes  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in 

legislative  politics,  both  in  determining  the  form 
o?5ie  Power  and  the  fate  of  legislative  measures  (as  will  appear 
CommStees     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  chapter)  and  in  making  or  marring 

legislative  careers.  So  far  as  the  latter  are  con- 
cerned, the  power  of  appointment  means,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  power  to  help  or  reward,  and,  on  the  other,  the  power  to 
hinder  and  punish;  and  this  holds  true  no  less  of  state  legisla- 
tures and  of  city  councils  than  of  Congress,  although  it  appears 
most  conspicuously  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
The  explanation  of  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  committees 
are  very  much  more  important  and  more  influential  than  others, 
and  membership  thereon,  especially  the  chairmanship,  carries 
no  small  amount  of  local  or  national  prestige  and  influence. 
The  success  or  failure  of  a  legislative  or  a  congressional  career 
very  largely  depends  upon  the  sort  of  committees  to  which  a 
member  is  assigned.  The  appointing  power  naturally  rewards 
or  helps  the  faithful,  dependable,  "regular"  members  with  ap- 
pointment to  the  "good"  committees. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Congress  and  state  legislatures  have 
many  committees  which  are  unimportant,  if  not  useless,  since 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do;  some  of  them,  in  the  case  of 
Congress,  have  not  even  met  for  upward  of  thirty  years.    To 

*  For  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  adoption  of  this  change,  see  G.  R. 
Brown,  The  Leadership  of  Congress  (1923),  pp.  188-196;  and  The  Search- 
light, IV,  3-6  (May,  1919). 
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ordinary  citizens  their  retention  seems  absurd,  and  evidence  of 
inefficient  organization,^  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  poli- 
ticians who  form  the  so-called  House  ''organization"  or  "ma- 
chine," they  are  not  without  value.  A  surprising  number  of 
members,  for  example,  are  flattered  and  easily  "kept  in  line" 
by  being  accorded  the  dubious  distinction  of  holding  the  chair- 
manship of  one  of  these  do-nothing  committees.  Back  home, 
the  people  to  whom  the  member  writes  on  official  committee 
stationery,  with  his  name  printed  prominently  at  the  top  as 
"chairman,"  know  nothing  of  the  relative  importance  of  legis- 
lative or  congressional  committees,  and  naturally  infer  that 
"our"  representative  is  one  of  the  "leaders"  in  Congress,  or  an 
"influential  member"  of  the  legislature,'^  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  other  cases,  the  appointing  authority  may  punish  any  mem- 
ber who  displays  too  much  independence  or  manifests  a  dis- 
position to  deviate  from  the  programme  or  policy  mapped  out 
by  the  leaders  by  consigning  him  to  membership  on  the  "com- 
mittee on  the  disposition  of  useless  papers,"  or  some  other 
committee  equally  inconspicuous  and  unimportant.^ 

^  How  the  existence  of  such  idle  committees  in  Congress  impressed  a  promi- 
nent business  man  representing  a  Boston  district  in  1918  is  forcefully  brought 
out  in  an  open  letter  by  Representative  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  addressed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  printed  in  The  Searchlight  on  Con- 
gress, III,  1-5  (February-March,  1918);  see  also  ihid.,  HI,  9-10  (April,  1918); 
IV,  12-15  (May,  1919). 

2  Certain  perquisites  also  often  attach  to  the  chairmanship  of  even  unim- 
portant committees,  and  this  form  of  "spoils"  further  explains  the  value 
of  these  committees  in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  leaders.  For  example, 
every  committee  may  be  entitled  to  a  clerk,  and  the  appointment  is  often 
left  to  the  chairman.  In  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
men of  some  of  these  idle  committees  have  been  known  to  employ  the  com- 
mittee clerks,  who  of  course  have  little  or  no  committee  work,  to  attend  to 
their  own  personal  political  affairs,  thus  enabling  the  chairmen  to  pocket 
the  entire  cash  allowance  which  every  member  has  for  a  private  secretary. 
In  1919  this  practice  was  stopped,  temporarily  at  least,  by  a  resolution  which 
did  away  with  the  direct  cash  allowance  for  secretaries  and  placed  them 
upon  the  public  pay-roll.  See  The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  I,  9-10  (Novem- 
ber-December, 1916);  II,  1-3  (June,  191 7);  IV,  14,  28-29  (May,  1919);  IV, 
10  (August,  1919). 

^  For  more  detailed  criticism  of  the  committees  in  Congress,  see  L.  Haines, 
Your  Congress  (191 5),  pp.  100-103;  Searchlight  on  Congress,  II,  6-8  (March, 
1917);  HI,  9-10  (April,  1918);  IV,  12-15  (May,  1919);  VII,  4  (May,  1923). 
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Between  state  and  municipal  legislative  committees  and  the 
boss  or  leaders  of  the  dominant  machine  very  intimate  rela- 
tions often  exist.  The  appointment  of  committees  is  often  de- 
layed for  weeks,  even  months,  in  order  to  give  the  machine  an 
opportunity  to  test  its  material  before  grouping  it  for  actual 
legislative  business.  In  some  states  the  power  of  the  machine 
to  assign  members  to  the  different  committees,  exercised  through 
a  subservient  speaker,  gives  it  abundant  means  of  enticement, 
so  that  many  men  mortgage  their  legislative  independence  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  legislative  session  in  order  to  win  a  place 
on  a  prominent  committee. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  the  defects  of  the  com- 
mittee system  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  politics,  but 
space  permits  only  the  briefest  summary  of  the  chief  criticisms. 
J.  .  The  excessive  number  of  committees  has  already 

been  alluded  to,  and  a  closely  related  defect  is  the 
uneven  assignment  of  legislative  work  to  the  various  commit- 
tees, half  a  dozen  or  fewer  committees  handling  the  great  mass 
of  legislation  in  many  state  legislatures.^  In  practical  control 
of  all  these  active  and  influential  committees  one  is  apt  to  find 
the  same  small  group  of  experienced  and  influential  members; 
and  this  "interlocking  system,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  helps 
to  explain  the  ease  with  which  the  so-called  "legislative  ma- 
chine" does  its  work.^ 

Large  and  unwieldy  committees  are  often  favored  because, 
among  other  reasons,  they  almost  necessarily  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  numerous  subcommittees;  and  these,  or  certain  of  them, 

can  be  used  more  effectively  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
Committees,    poses  of  a  boss  or  machine.^    In  such  cases  most  of 

the  members  of  the  committee  are  kept  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  bills  in  which  the  chairman  and  the  inner  ring 

^  For  further  details,  see  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduction  to  American  Govern- 
ment (1922),  pp.  611-612;  C.  L.  Smith,  "The  Committee  System  in  State 
Legislatures,"  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  XII,  607-639  (1918). 

2  This  defect  in  congressional  organization  has  been  remedied,  in  part 
at  least,  by  recent  changes  in  the  Senate  rules;  see  Ogg  and  Ray,  op.  cit.f 
376. 

^  In  Philadelphia  for  many  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  present 
charter  (1920)  a  subcommittee  of   the  finance  committee  virtually  con- 
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are  especially  interested;  reports  of  subcommittees  are  consid- 
ered very  perfunctorily  by  the  full  committee;  and  when  occa- 
sion requires,  "snap"  meetings^  of  the  full  committee  will  be 
called  by  the  chairman  to  "railroad  through"  the  desired  ac- 
tion in  the  absence  of  members  who  might  upset  the  plans  of 
the  ring. 

A  fair  inference  from  what  has  just  been  said  is  that  com- 
mittee chairmen  possess  extraordinary  power,  which  may  be, 
and  often  is,  used  as  well  for  evil  as  for  good.  Oftentimes  the 
chairman  is  the  only  one  who  can  call  a  meeting  of 
Chairmen!^  the  Committee;  and  if  "practical"  poHtics  seem  to 
require  that  the  committee  be  prevented  from  meet- 
ing, he  may  refuse  to  call  it  together;  or  he  may  fix  some  in- 
convenient time  when  no  quorum  can  be  secured.  If  he  is 
backed  by  the  dominant  "organization,"  there  is  practically 
no  check  whatever  upon  his  action.  He  may  declare  measures 
passed  by  the  committee  and  report  them  back  to  the  house, 
although  they  have  actually  never  received  consideration  or 
been  approved  by  the  committee.  This  is  done  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  are  opposed 
to  a  measure  which  he  or  the  bosses  favor.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unwelcome  measure,  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, may  be  carried  about  indefinitely  by  the  chairman  and  pos- 
sibly not  reported  at  all  to  the  house.^ 

trolled  the  proceedings  of  the  city  council.  See  "Subcommittee  Govern- 
ment a  Barrier  to  Reform,"  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  17,  1913. 

^  That  is,  on  insufiQcient  notice  to  all  the  members.  To  check  this  prac- 
tice, Massachusetts  and  a  number  of  other  states  have  laws  or  legislative 
rules  which  require  sufficient  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
committee  meetings.    See  Chapter  XX. 

2  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Congress  in  April,  1922, 
when  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  rules  refused  to  report  a  reso- 
lution of  the  committee,  and  the  speaker  and  a  majority  of  those  voting 
sustained  the  chairman's  right  to  exercise  this  sort  of  a  "pocket- veto,"  See 
The  Searchlight,  VI,  6  (May,  1922).  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
incidents,  the  following  amendment  to  the  rules  was  adopted  in  January, 
1924:  "The  committee  on  rules  shall  present  to  the  House  reports  con- 
cerning rules,  joint  rules,  and  order  of  business  within  three  legislative  days 
of  the  time  when  ordered  reported  by  the  committee.  ..."  Congressional 
Record,  January  14,  1924,  p.  938. 
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This  possibility  suggests  a  further  defect  in  the  committee 
system — the  absence  in  most  cases  of  sufficient  control  by  legis- 
latures and  Congress  over  their  various  committees.    Ordinarily, 

no  efifective  means  exists  whereby  committees  can 
Control  be  compelled  to  report  measures  referred  to  them, 

Committees.    ^^^  ^^^  legislature  may  thus  be  prevented  from  even 

considering  a  measure,  no  matter  how  deserving, 
whenever  a  committee  fails  to  report  it.  The  bill  is  then  said 
to  be  "smothered."  Some  committees  are  purposely  so  made 
up  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  as  to  insure  the  smothering  of 
certain  bills  that  will  later  be  referred  to  them.  Many  a  meri- 
torious piece  of  legislation  has  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
legislative  bandits  and  never  been  heard  of  thereafter.    To 

insure  still  further  its  control,  the  Pennsylvania 
Coimnfttees.  Republican  machine  maintained  for  many  years  a 
judiciary  special"  committee  in  the  state  senate, 
consisting  of  a  small  group  of  the  most  seasoned  and  depend- 
able members.  If  an  obnoxious  bill  could  not  be  disposed  of 
otherwise,  it  would  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  this  committee,  where  it  would  be  interred  beyond  hope  of 
resurrection.! 

Some  legislatures,  notably  Massachusetts,  have  rules  which 
compel  every  committee  to  report  within  a  stated  period  all 
bills  that  have  been  referred  to  it;  the  house  itself  is  then  in  a 

position  to  make  such  final  disposition  as  it  sees 

Remedies. 

fit;  and  this  is  where  the  responsibility  should 
properly  rest  for  failure  to  pass  measures,  rather  than  with 
irresponsible  committees.  But  the  rules  in  the  great  majority 
of  legislatures  are  quite  ineffective  in  compelling  committees 
to  report.  Against  this  situation  in  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  vigorous  attack  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sixty-Eighth  Congress  in  December,  1923,  which  resulted,  the 
following  month,  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  under  which 
a  motion  to  discharge  a  committee  from  the  consideration  of 
bills  is  given  priority  over  all  other  questions  on  the  first  and 

'  In  1913  this  committee,  commonly  called  the  "graveyard"  or  "pick- 
ling" committee,  smothered  137  bills  that  had  passed  the  lower  house. 
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third  Monday  of  each  month,  provided  the  motion  is  seconded 
by  150  members.^ 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  committee  system,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  is  the  secrecy — at  any  rate  the  lack  of  publicity — 
which  surrounds  committee  proceedings.  Few  states  require 
committees  to  publish  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
Publicity.  ^^  their  meetings,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  in  Ne- 
braska and  Massachusetts;  or  to  maintain  public 
calendars  of  all  committee  meetings  and  hearings,  as  is  done  in 
Wisconsin;  or  to  keep  and  publish  minutes  of  all  proceedings, 
or  to  open  all  sessions  to  the  public.  To  be  sure,  public  hear- 
ings are  frequently  granted  on  the  more  important  bills,  at 
which  evidence  is  taken  and  arguments  are  presented  for  and 
against  the  measure  under  consideration;  but  ordinarily  no 
record  is  kept  of  committee  sessions  and  of  how  each  member 
votes.  Consequently  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  what  takes  place  in  the  committee  room.^  The 
public  generally  knows  little  or  nothing  of  committee  dehbera- 
tions.  In  strict  parliamentary  practice,  no  member  is  per- 
mitted to  allude  in  the  house  to  anything  which  has  taken  place 
in  committee.  Largely  owing  to  this  secrecy  legislative  com- 
mittees are  subjected  at  times  to  tremendous  pressure  of  pri- 
vate interests,  so  that  the  bills  which  they  finally  report  to 
the  house  are  often  little  more  than  the  combined  concessions 
to  eager  advocates  who  make  their  direct  personal  appeals  to 
the  committee  concerned.'    Abundant  opportunity  is  offered 

^  See  The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  VIII,  12-15  (December,  1923);  L. 
Haines,  Your  Congress  (19 15),  pp.  87  ff.;  Congressional  Record,  January  14- 
18,  1924. 

2  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  large  number  of  standing  committees 
to  be  found  in  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodies.  In  the  67th  Congress 
(1921-23)  there  were  60  standing  committees  in  the  House.  In  192 1  the 
Senate  reduced  the  number  of  its  committees  from  74  to  34.  In  the  Illinois 
legislature  of  1923  there  were  39  standing  committees  in  the  senate  and  31 
in  the  house.  In  19 17  in  two-thirds  of  the  state  senates  there  were  20  or 
more  committees,  and  in  five  states  the  number  exceeded  40;  in  the  lower 
houses  almost  half  the  states  had  40  or  more  committees,  while  Kentucky 
and  Michigan  had  63  and  65,  respectively. 

^  M.  P.  Follett,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  244.  No  better 
example  of  such  influence  is  to  be  found  than  in  connection  with  tariff  bills 
before  Congress. 
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for  underhand  and  corrupt  influences  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  committeemen.  "In  the  small  committee  the  voice  of 
each  member  is  well  worth  securing,  and  may  be  secured  with 
little  danger  of  public  scandal.  .  .  .  Round  the  committees 
buzz  that  swarm  of  professional  agents  called  the  'lobby,'  so- 
liciting the  members,  threatening  them  with  trouble  in  their 
constituencies,  plying  them  with  all  sorts  of  inducements, 
treating  them  to  dinners,  drinks,  and  cigars."  ^ 

(4)  The  methods  of  procedure  by  which  legisla- 
Yrl?edure^  tive  business  is  transacted  have  also  contributed 
to  the  general  distrust  of  lawmaking  bodies;  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  more  or  less  numerous  restrictions  upon 
legislative  procedure  found  in  state  constitutions  and  municipal 
charters.    The  federal  Constitution  also  contains  a  few  clauses 

relating  to  congressional  procedure.  Such  provisions 
Constitu-  -,     .         ■,  1     .  11-.  1 

tionai  are  designed  to  secure  regularity,   pubucity,  and 

due  dehberation  in  the  discussion  and  enactment  of 
measures.  For  example,  it  is  often  provided  that  laws  must 
always  be  passed  in  the  form  of  bills,  and  that  each  bill  must 
cover  only  one  subject  clearly  expressed  in  the  title,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  coupHng  of  many  vicious  bills  with  a  good  one  or 
to  prevent  the  insertion  of  totally  distinct  matters;  that  former 
statutes  may  be  amended  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear 
the  exact  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  law;  that  there 
must  be  three  different  readings  of  every  measure  passed ;  that 
no  bills  shall  be  introduced  after  a  certain  date,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent rushing  through  pernicious  measures  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session.^ 

Every  legislative  body  has  a  more  or  less  elaborate  body  of 
printed  rules  which  are  supposed  to  govern  all  its  proceedings. 
In  practice,  however,  the  rules  of  Congress  and,  even  more  fre- 
quently and  glaringly,  the  rules  of  state  legislatures 
ConUnuaily     are  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  party  and  machine 
ot'ev^wF'^     politics  to  an  extent  that  is  surprising  to  the  un- 
initiated.     Even    constitutional    requirements    are 
often  treated  with  scant  respect  by  state  legislatures,  so  that 
>  See  Bryce,  I,  Ch.  XV;  II,  Ch.  LXVIT.  ^  Beard,  536. 
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at  times  parliamentary  proceedings  are  turned  into  a  mere 
formality,  if  not  a  travesty,  on  regular  and  orderly  procedure.^ 
In  actual  practice  all  rules  are  modified  to  accord  with  the  pe- 
culiar methods  and  needs  of  the  controlling  organization.  An 
artificial  "common  consent"  is  created  by  which  all  constitu- 
tional and  legal  safeguards  against  hasty  or  special  legislation 
are  evaded  and  become  almost  futile  so  long  as  the  machine  has 
power  to  command  action.^  For  example,  the  reading  of  the 
journal  is  frequently  dispensed  with,  and  this  document  which 
authoritatively  records  the  action  of  the  legislative  body  is 
usually  not  printed  till  several  days  have  elapsed.  The  calen- 
dar, which  ought  to  be  a  safe  guide  to  members,  is  made  up 
arbitrarily  and  disregarded  in  practice.  Measures  are  placed 
upon  it,  or  taken  off,  or  advanced  over  others  at  will  by  "gen- 
eral consent.  "2  The  time  limit  for  the  introduction  of  new 
bills  is  frequently  evaded  by  offering  substitutes  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  bills  introduced  before  the  limitation  expired, 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause.  Members  are  found 
introducing  sham  bills  in  due  season  which  they  can  use  as 
stocks  upon  which  to  graft  any  bill  they  may  desire  after  the 
time  limit  has  expired."* 

A  large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  nearly  every  legislative 
body  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.     As  a  result  there  is 

very  frequently  an  unseemly  crowding  of  measures 
"Rush/'^        in  the  last  few  days.     Confusion  at  times  reigns 

supreme,^  and  the  ordinary  member  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  course  of  business.  Here  is  ari  opportunity 
for  a  capable  and  unscrupulous  speaker  to  rule  the  assembly 
with  a  high  hand,  declare  motions  or  bills  carried  or  lost,  in 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  clique  or   machine   to 

^  See  F.  S.  Munro,  Legislative  Spendthrifts  (1916),  and  facts  brought  out 
in  the  so-called  Fergus  cases,  for  illustrations  of  such  practices  in  the  Il- 
linois legislature  of  1915. 

» Reinsch,  Ch.  VIII.  3  Ibid.,  259. 

*  See  Bryce,  I,  Ch.  XLV. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  disorderly  proceedings  connected  with  the  clos- 
ing sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  191 1,  see  World's  Work,  XXII, 
14789  (1911). 
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which  he  may  belong,  and  often  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
actual  facts,  of  parliamentary  practice,  of  the  rules  of  the 
house,  and  of  constitutional  restrictions.  Many  a  bad  meas- 
ure and  crudely  drawn  good  measure  is  thus  declared  passed, 
or  "gavelled  through,"  in  the  last  crowded  days  of  a  session.^ 
Some  of  the  worst  measures  are  purposely  held  back  until 
the  final  "jam"  in  the  hope  that  they  may  then  slip  through 
without  attracting  attention.  It  is  also  customary  in  "machine- 
controlled"  legislatures  to  hold  back  the  general  appropriation 
bills  until  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  session,  in  order  to  keep 
members  in  Kne  by  the  fear  that,  if  they  fail  to  support  bills 
which  the  machine  desires,  they  will  see  appropriations  for  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  hbraries,  or  highways  in  their  districts  either 
reduced  or  entirely  cut  out  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

The  congestion,  rush,  and  confusion  that  ordinarily  mark  the 
closing  week  or  two  of  a  congressional  or  legislative  session  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  conference  committees  to  do  some  of 
their  "fine"  work.  Conference  committees,  con- 
Commi^uees.  sisting  of  a  few  members  from  each  house,  are  ap- 
pointed to  see  if  differences  between  the  two  houses 
over  some  bill  which  has  passed  each  body,  but  not  in  identical 
form,  can  be  so  adjusted  that  in  final  form  the  bill  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both.  The  legitimate  work  of  conference  commit- 
tees, it  should  be  noted,  is  to  see  if  differences  between  the  two 
houses  can  be  ironed  out,  and  that  is  the  only  proper  function 
of  such  committees.  Nevertheless,  the  secrecy  which  surrounds 
their  operations,  and  the  likelihood  that  whatever  they  report 
will  "go  through"  without  scrutiny  in  the  last  crowded  hours, 
have  at  times  emboldened  them  to  usurp  authority  by  inserting 
provisions  which  either  had  not  been  previously  considered  at 
all,  or,  if  considered,  had  been  stricken  out  by  both  houses,^  and 

^  Reinsch,  259.  In  the  closing  session  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1916 
•one  hundred  bills  were  passed  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  half  past 
six  in  the  morning,  twelve  bills  going  through  at  one  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  space  of  two  minutes!  See  Municipal  Research,  No.  72,  p.  64, 
n.  2  (1916), 

2  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  in  Congress  in  1922  in  connec- 
tion with  the  potash  and  dyestuff  embargo  feature  of  the  Fordney-McCum- 
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therefore,  were  not  points  of  difference  between  them.  Such 
dishonest  and  underhanded  practices,  of  course,  deserve  un- 
limited condemnation. 

The  process  of  amendment  is  likewise  frequently  employed  by 
the  "organization"  to  defeat  or  to  emasculate  legislation  backed 
by  independent  or  reform  elements  in  the  legislature.  For  ex- 
ample, apparently  innocent  amendments  will  be 
Amendments,  added  which,  as  the  better-informed  members  are 
aware,  will  seriously  impair  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure  when  tested  before  the  courts.  Again,  "good" 
laws,  or  laws  designed  to  suppress  crime  and  protected  vice, 
may  be  loaded  down  with  provisions  too  stringent  to  be  capable 
of  strict  enforcement.  Thus,  while  apparently  supporting  a 
"reform"  measure,  the  corrupt  politicians  gain  another  pre- 
text for  levying  additional  tribute  upon  the  vicious  and  crim- 
inal classes  in  return  for  immunity  from  prosecution.  "When, 
therefore,  the  cry  of  'good  government'  is  raised  by  politicians 
of  this  class,  the  real  friends  of  decency  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard,  for  in  most  cases  what  the  bosses  desire  will  be  the 
creation  of  what  has  been  called  an  'administrative  lie';  that 
is,  the  placing  on  the  statute-books  of  stringent  laws  against 
liquor  and  vice  the  very  strictness  of  which  is,  however,  made 
the  means  of  extortion  by  the  local  political  managers.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  influences  representing  lax  morality 
gain  important  privileges  from  the  legislature  through  acts  the 
full  bearing  of  which  is  not  realized  by  the  members  in  general."  ^ 
But  the  amending  process  is  not  always  used  in  so  open  and 
aboveboard  a  manner  to  defeat  or  impair  legislation.    If  an 

ber  tariff  bill.  In  this  case,  however,  the  House  was  apprised  in  time  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  repudiated  the  unauthorized  action  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  See  "The  Crimes  of  the  Conference  Committee,"  The 
Searchlight,  VII,  16-19  (September,  1919);  also,  "Legislation  by  Conference 
Committees,"  ibid.,  IV,  23-26  (June,  1919),  and  Congressional  Record, 
67th  Congress,  2d  session,  pp.  12695  ff.,  13557  ff.,  and  14035  ff.  (1922). 

^  Reinsch,  273.  For  a  good  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  committee 
system  and  legislative  rules  can  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  political 
machine  and  to  defeat  measures  supported  by  members  outside  of  the  "or- 
ganization," see  Reinsch,  260/.,  Beard,  538,  and  M.  C.  Kelley's  Machine- 
Made  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania  (191 2). 
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unwelcome  bill,  despite  all  that  the  legislative  machine  can  do, 
succeeds  in  passing  both  houses,  there  still  remains 
Amen^en'ts.  ^"^  ^^^t  hope  for  desperate  and  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents. Under  cover  of  the  confusion  and  haste  that 
surround  the  final  enrolment  or  printing  of  bills,  "jokers,"  or 
secret  amendments,  are  sometimes  sHpped  in,  and  are  not  dis- 
covered until  the  official  compilation  of  the  session  laws  is  pub- 
lished some  months  later.  When  discovered  such  surrepti- 
tious amendments  are  apt  to  be  explained  as  clerical  or 
typographical  "errors."  Doubtless  honest  mistakes  of  that  sort 
often  occur,  but,  unfortunately,  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
these  "errors"  so  closely  harmonize  with  what  opponents  of  a 
bill  desired  all  along,  but  could  not  obtain  otherwise,  as  to 
justify  the  beUef  that  members  of  the  clerical  or  printing  staff 
had  been  "induced"  to  "doctor"  measures  in  this  manner.^ 

(5)  Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  character  of  much 
legislation  has  been  such  as  readily  to  justify  popular  lack  of 
confidence  in  legislative  bodies,  especially  the  enactment  of 
what  is  called  private  or  special  legislation ,  as  dis- 
LeSlatfon*?^    tinguished  from  general.     General  laws  are  those 
which  apply  to  all  persons  or  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  state  or  country.    For  example,  laws  reg- 
ulating interstate  commerce,  providing  for  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  courts,  regulating  banking  and  the  currency, 
regulating  the  conduct  of  primaries  and  elections  throughout 
the  state,  laws  compelUng  all  manufacturers  to  maintain  certain 
sanitary  standards  in  their  shops,  are  all  classed  as  general  or 
public  laws.    A  special  or  local  law,  on  the  other 
LeSsiation.     hand,  is  "one  applying  to  some  particular  person 
or    corporation    or   locahty,  township,  county,  or 
city. "2    Corporations,  notably,  public  utility  companies,  have 

^  In  191 5  it  was  reported  that  in  the  preceding  Pennsylvania  legislature 
(1913)  some  one  inserted  a  secret  amendment  to  the  personal  property 
tax  law  by  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  lost  about  $600,000  in  annual 
revenue.  See  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  February  12,  1915.  For  instances 
of  tampering  with,  or  forgery  in,  the  legislative  records  of  Illinois  in  1915, 
see  F.  S.  Munro,  Legislative  Spendthrifts  (1916),  pp.  181-195. 

2  See  Cyclo.  Amer.  Govt.,  Ill,  64-65. 
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at  one  time  or  another  sought  the  enactment  of  special  laws  or 
ordinances  granting  them  perpetual,  or  long-term,  franchises,  or 
exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  certain  taxes,  or  convey- 
ing to  them  other  special  privileges. 

Congress,  in  passing  private  or  special  laws,  is  not  restricted 
by  any  express  constitutional  prohibitions  such  as  are  commonly 
found  in  state  constitutions,  and  every  session  sees  an  avalanche 
of  such  measures  introduced,  relating  to  pensions,  claims  against 
the  government,  timber  and  mineral  lands,  Indian  claims, 
water-power  rights,  and,  in  earHer  times,  land  grants  in  aid  of 
various  enterprises,  especially  highways,  canals,  and  railroads.^ 
But  the  worst  forms  of  special  legislation,  from  the  standpoint 
of  practical  politics,  have  appeared  in  state  legislatures.  In 
almost  every  state,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  enactment  of 
special  laws  has  been  the  occasion  of  gross  legislative  corrup- 
tion. One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  political  boss 
and  machine  have  made  their  power  felt  has  been  in  dealing 
out  or  withholding  special  privileges  or  advantages.  The  en- 
actment of  special  legislation  furnishes  almost  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  perpetrating  jobs  and  for  inflicting  injustice  on 
individuals  or  localities,  for  the  benefit  of  some  group  of  specu- 
lators or  politicians  or  some  powerful  corporate  interests.  The 
vast  amount  of  special  legislation  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
country  and  "a  perennial  fountain  of  corruption."  Hence 
many  state  constitutions  contain  provisions  designed  to  check 
this  kind  of  legislative  prostitution;  nevertheless  the  amount  of 
special  legislation  everywhere  enacted  is  amazing. ^ 

One  kind  of  special  legislation  which  is  peculiarly  attractive 

^See  T.  M.  Spaulding,  "The  Private  Bill,"  The  Searchlight,  V,  24-26 
(September,  1920). 

2  Bryce,  I,  542;  P.  S.  Reinsch,  op.  cit.,  147^.  At  the  present  time  North 
Carolina  probably  furnishes  the  worst  examples  of  practically  unrestricted 
legislative  freedom  in  enacting  local  or  special  laws.  See  C.  L.  Jones,  Statute 
Law-Making  in  the  United  States  (191 2),  39-40. 

In  Illinois  between  1862-70  "the  private  and  special  legislation  evil  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  practically  the  entire  time  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  devoted  to  the  enactment  of  private  and  special  laws,  while  measures 
of  public  interest  were  in  many  instances  stifled,  or  passed  without  due  de- 
liberation."   Constitutional  Conventions  in  Illinois  (1920),  p.  21. 
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to  the  practical  politician  and  especially  pernicious  in  its  effects 
is  commonly  called  "ripper"  legislation.  This  assumes  a  num- 
ber of  different  forms.  We  have  laws  which  modify 
LSSation.  municipal  charters  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  party  which  controls 
the  state  legislature.  If  a  reform  mayor,  for  example,  has  been 
chosen  in  a  municipal  election,  the  legislature  may  pass  laws 
which  strip  him  of  his  most  important  powers  and  vest  those 
powers  in  old,  or  newly  created,  boards  which  the  machine  feels 
that  it  can  control.  In  fact,  municipal  government  is  the  fa- 
vorite field  for  "ripper"  legislation.  By  shifting  administrative 
functions  from  state  boards  to  municipal  bodies,  and  vice  versa^ 
the  loss  of  power  by  the  organization  in  any  locality  can  be 
neutralized  and  periods  of  strong  local  opposition  successfully 
tided  over.i  This  shifting  of  power  is  also  useful  to  the  prac- 
tical politician  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  franchises  or 
other  legislation  desired  by  trolley  and  other  public  service  cor- 
porations. In  some  states  municipal  ripper  legislation  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  deprive  large  cities  of  "home  rule"  by  legislating 
out  of  ofl&ce  the  rightfully  elected  officials  who  are  hostile  to 
the  machine  and  substituting  for  them  officials  appointed  by  a 
subservient  governor.^  But  ripper  legislation  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  municipalities.  In  the  state  governments  the  domi- 
nant machine  has  not  infrequently  transferred  the  appointing 
power  from  the  executive  to  the  legislature  when  it  has  feared 
the  election  of  a  hostile  governor.  At  other  times  ripper  legisla- 
tion has  taken  the  form  of  laws  depriving  district  attorneys  of 
the  right  to  challenge  jurors  in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence the  selection  of  juries  in  political  trials;  or  laws  taking  the 


1  P.  S.  Reinsch,  op.  cit.,  286. 

'  For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  1901,  affecting  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
ghany, and  Scranton.  See  C.  R.  Woodruff,  "The  Pennsylvania  Rippers," 
Municipal  Affairs,  VI,  212-219  (1902).  In  1921  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature transferred  the  administration  of  police,  streets,  highways,  and  sewers 
from  the  city  authorities  in  Manchester  to  commissions  appointed  by  the 
governor.  A  state  commission  was  at  the  same  time  given  the  right  to  veto 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  any  appropriation  voted  by  the  city  government. 
See  Nai.  Mun.  Rev.,  X,  310-311  (1921). 
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power  to  grant  liquor  licenses  away  from  the  judiciary  and  giv- 
ing it  to  a  state  excise  board. 

In  this  chapter  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  more  striking  manifestations  of  practical  politics  in  con- 
nection with  (i)  the  personnel  of  legislative  bodies,  (2)  their 
outward  structure,  (3)  their  internal  organization,  (4)  their 
methods  of  transacting  business,  and  (5)  in  the  character  of 
some  of  the  laws  they  turn  out.  The  following  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  principal  factors  or  influences  which  shape  legis- 
lation or  determine  its  fate. 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  Are  the  members  of  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodies 
chosen  by  the  people  to  think  for  them  or  merely  to  give  legislative 
expression  to  the  popular  thought  and  will?    (See  M.  K.  Hart.) 

2.  How  are  contested  election  cases  disposed  of  in  the  different 
state  legislatures?    (See  Reinsch.) 

3.  Summarize  the  history  of  contested  election  cases  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress.    (See  Rammelkamp.) 

4.  What  are  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  presiding  officers  in 
municipal  councils? 

5.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  most  famous  contests  in  Con- 
gress over  the  election  of  a  speaker.  (See  Follett,  and  the  general 
histories.) 

6.  Enlarge  upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  "com- 
mittee system"  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures  and  explain  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  system.  (See  McConachie, 
Wilson,  Bryce,  Haines.) 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  committees  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
of  your  own  state  legislature  and  city  government.  Do  any  special 
business,  political,  or  sectional  interests  appear  to  be  in  control  of 
the  most  important  of  these  committees? 

8.  The  English  party  "whip"  and  his  functions.  Is  there  any 
similar  institution  in  Congress?    (See  Bryce,  Lowell.) 

9.  What  effect  is  the  popular  distrust  of  legislative  bodies  having 
upon  the  influence  and  powers  of  the  governor  and  mayor  in  differ- 
ent states  and  cities? 

10.  Compile  all  the  available  data  showing  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  bills  ordinarfly  introduced  into  and  enacted  by  state  legis- 
latures. 

11.  Tabulate  and  summarize  the  state  constitutional  limitations 
upon  legislatures  designed  to  prevent  special  or  local  legislation. 
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12.  The  discussions  in  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1873  over  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  legislature. 

13.  The  discussions  in  the  New  York  constitutional  convention 
of  1894  over  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  legislature. 

14.  What  important  "ripper"  legislation  has  been  enacted  or 
attempted  in  your  own  state  ?    What  were  the  interests  behind  it  ? 

15.  The  discussion  in  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention  of 
1870  over  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislature. 

16.  The  abuses  connected  with  contested  election  cases  in  the 
Illinois  legislature.    (See  Munro.) 

17.  Private  bills  in  recent  Illinois  legislatures.    (See  Munro.) 

18.  The  change  in  the  House  rules  in  1910  providing  for  a  "calen- 
dar of  motions  to  discharge  committees,"  and  how  it  has  worked  in 
practice.     (See  Haines.) 

19.  Explain  the  way  in  which  the  so-called  House  machine  is 
perpetuated  from  one  session  of  Congress  to  another.    (See  Haines.) 

20.  Relate  the  circumstances  surrounding,  and  summarize  the 
debate  accompanying,  the  creation  of  a  committee  on  committees 
in  Congress  in  191 1. 

21.  What  were  the  politics  back  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
House  committee  on  committees  in  1919-20?  (See  Brown,  The 
Searchlight.) 

22.  Recent  contested  congressional  election  cases. 

23.  What  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  a  legislative  rule  requiring 
committees  to  report  upon  every  measure  referred  to  them  ? 

24.  Relate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  House  committee 
on  interstate  commerce  was  discharged  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Howell-Barclay  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board.    (May  5,  1924.) 

25.  What  committees  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
are  useless  or  inactive? 

26.  Report  on  the  unwarranted  changes  introduced  into  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill  by  the  conference  committee  in 
1922.    (See  The  Searchlight.) 

27.  The  private  bill  evil  in  Congress. 

28.  What  advantages  would  a  single-chambered  state  legislature 
have  over  the  present  bicameral  system?  Where  are  unicameral 
legislative  bodies  to  be  found? 

29.  Under  what  circumstances  were  the  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania speakers  deposed  in  1903  and  1921,  respectively? 

30.  How  is  congestion  of  legislative  business  avoided  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  ? 

31.  What  are  the  legislative  rules  in  your  state  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  committees  from  the  consideration  of  bills  referred  to 
them? 


CHAPTER  XIX 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS  IN  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES  (CONCLUDED). 
FACTORS  INFLUENCING  LEGISLATION.  THE  PARTY  CAUCUS. 
FLOOR  LEADER  AND  STEERING  COMMITTEE.  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES.  PARTISAN  CONSIDERATIONS.  GERRYMANDERING. 
LOG-ROLLING.  BRIBERY.  THE  LOBBY.  EXECUTIVE  IN- 
FLUENCE 

Among  the  influences  or  factors  shaping  or  determining  legis- 
lation, other  than  those  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  speaker  occupies  a  position  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  state  legislatures. 

Every  bill  introduced  into  a  state  legislature  is  at  once  re- 
ferred by  the  speaker  to  some  committee.  Ordinarily,  no  bill 
can  be  acted  upon  by  the  house  until  it  has  been  reported  back 
by  the  committee  to  which  it  has  been  referred. 
Factors:  Therefore,  through  his  power  of  reference,  especially 
Speaker's  when  Combined  with  the  power  of  appointment,  the 
Power  of  legislative  speaker  may  determine  in  advance  the 
fate  of  bills  anticipated  and  of  bills  unexpected. 
For  example,  if  the  speaker  and  those  whom  he  represents 
are  opposed  to  a  state  tax  on  incomes  or  on  corporations, 
to  increased  appropriations  for  highways  or  for  educational  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  the  committees  which  deal  with  these  matters 
may  be  "packed"  with  men  who  are  known  to  the  leaders,  at 
least,  to  be  willing  to  use  their  position  to  defeat  such  measures 
in  one  way  or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committees 
may  be  so  constituted  as  practically  to  insure  the  success  of 
measures  favored  by  a  speaker  personally  or  by  his  poHtical 
friends. 

Before  1910  the  congressional  speaker's  power  of  reference 
was,  if  anything,  more  effective  in  determining  the  fate  of  bills 
than  that  of  the  legislative  speaker;  and  at  times  it  was  used  in 
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a  high-handed  and  arbitrary,  if  not  tyrannical,  manner.  But 
after  the  speaker  was  divested  of  the  right  to  appoint  com- 
mittees in  1910-11,  his  oflScial  influence  steadily  diminished. 
At  the  present  time  most  pubUc  bills^  are  sent  to  the  appropriate 
committee  by  the  clerk  of  the  House;  and  only  when  the  clerk 
is  in  doubt  as  to  which  committee  a  bill  should  go  does  the 
speaker  act  directly  in  the  assignment  of  bills.  This  dechne  of 
the  speakership  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
two  speakers  (Clark  and  Gillett)  have  not  been  the  forceful 
aggressive  partisans  that  their  predecessors.  Reed  and  Cannon, 
were,  but  have  been  content  to  play  a  more  or  less  passive  r61e 
as  presiding  officers  or  moderators.* 

The  congressional  speaker  retains,  however,  his  power  of 
recognition,  that  is,  the  right  to  assign  the  floor  to  members 
who  wish  to  bring  a  bill  or  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 

House;  and  this  is  still  a  power  of  some  importance, 
RecognUion.    since  without  formal  "recognition"  no  member  can 

obtain  the  ear  of  the  House.  The  EngUsh  speaker 
tries  to  accord  recognition  impartially  to  the  members  of  all 
parties;  but  such  impartiality  rarely  characterizes  the  American 
speaker,  either  in  Congress  or  in  state  legislatures.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  American  speaker  is  everywhere  a  partisan  official 
who  expects,  and  is  expected,  to  use  his  official  position  in  every 
way  possible  to  further  the  interests  and  programme  of  his 
party  or  faction.  To  be  sure,  the  speaker  in  Congress,  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  in  state  legislatures,  is  bound  by  rules  which  give 
precedence  to  certain  committees  over  others,  and  set  apart 
certain  days  for  the  consideration  of  special  classes  of  business; 
but,  after  making  due  allowance  for  such  limitations,  speakers 
everywhere  still  have  ample  opportunity  to  make  the  power 
of  recognition  effective  in  promoting  or  defeating  particular 
measures.  Again  and  again,  when  a  member  rises  to  obtain 
recognition,  the  speaker  has  asked,  ''For  what  purpose?"  and 
then  has  decided  whether  the  member  is  "recognized."    This 

*  Private  bills  are  assigned  to  the  committee  designated  by  the  member 
who  introduced  them. 
2  See  G.  R.  Brown,  The  Leadership  of  Congress  (1923),  Ch.  XI. 
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decision  depends  upon  whether  the  member  rises  for  a  purpose 
which  has  the  speaker's  approval.  When  an  important  bill  is 
before  the  House  for  consideration,  the  speaker  usually  has  be- 
fore him  a  list  of  men  desiring  to  speak.  So  many  members 
struggle  for  the  floor  that  previous  arrangement  has  been  found 
to  be  necessary.^  Any  member,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  call 
up  a  measure  in  the  House  must,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  visit 
the  speaker  in  advance  and  secure  his  approval.  In  giving  his 
consent  the  speaker  is  not  unmindful  of  the  service  he  has  se- 
cured or  may  secure  from  the  man  soliciting  his  favor.*  By 
this  power  of  recognition  speakers  have  been  able  to  prevent 
the  consideration  of  motions  or  measures  to  which  they  per- 
sonally, or  the  clique  to  which  they  belong,  were  opposed.' 
Where  party  lines  are  sharply  drawn  upon  important  subjects 
of  legislation,  the  minority  party  is  absolutely  helpless  to  avail 
itself  even  of  the  rules  unless  it  can  first  get  the  recognition  of 
the  speaker.^  The  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  speakers  of  Congress:  in 
the  state  legislatures,  especially  in  states  where  the  party  or- 
ganization or  machine  is  highly  developed,  the  speaker  often 
exercises  the  power  of  recognition  in  practically  the  same  arbi- 
trary manner  to  promote  or  defeat  legislation. 

But  far  more  important  as  factors  in  congressional  legislation 
today  are  the  majority  party  caucus,  the  steering  committee 
and  floor-leader,  and  the  committee  on  rules;  indeed,  these 
organs  of  party  control  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  heir  to  prac- 
tically all  the  principal  powers  of  the  speaker,  and  each  of  them 
will  now  be  considered  briefly.^ 

Congressional  and  legislative  party  caucuses  have  been  used 


*  M.  P.  Follett,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives y  251. 

*  Beard,  282. 

^  For  examples  of  this  occurring  under  Speakers  Blaine,  Carlisle,  Reed, 
and  Cannon,  see  M.  P.  Follett,  op.  cit. 

*  Since  1890  the  speaker  in  Congress  has  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  enter- 
tain dilatory  motions,  that  is,  motions  intended  to  delay,  or  obstruct,  the 
execution  of  the  majority  party's  programme. 

'  Similar  institutions  exist,  and  at  times  play  a  leading  part,  in  state 
legislatures. 
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for  different  purposes.  At  the  beginning  of  a  legislative  ses- 
sion the  party  caucus  is  employed  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
_  didates  for  various  legislative  offices  which  are  to 
Indirect  be  filled  by  election,  as,  for  example,  the  speaker 

of  the  house  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
senate.  Nomination  by  the  caucus  of  the  dominant  party  is 
generally  equivalent  to  election  by  the  legislature.  The  con- 
tests in  the  caucus  are  frequently  very  heated  and  the  methods 
resorted  to  in  such  cases  are  not  always  above  criticism.  The 
lobbyists  representing  the  special  interests  sometimes  actively 
seek  to  get  a  speaker  who  will  appoint  committees  favorable 
to  their  schemes.  Pledges  may  be  required  and  given,  with 
the  result  that  the  committees  are  packed  in  advance,  and 
thus  the  course  of  legislation  is  to  some  extent  predeter- 
mined.^ 

In  the  organization  of  each  new  Congress,  likewise,  the  party 
caucus  is  of  the  first  importance,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  caucus  virtually  elects 
the  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  It  also  elects  a  steering  committee,  a  floor-leader,  and 
either  appoints  the  committee  on  committees,  or  decides  how 
that  committee  shall  be  made  up;  and  the  slate  of  committee 
assignments  must  receive  its  approval  before  it  is  formally  re- 
ported to  the  appropriate  house  for  ratification.  Furthermore, 
the  House  majority  caucus  also  elects  the  majority  members 
of  the  powerful  committee  on  rules.  The  minority  party  in 
each  body  also  has  its  caucus  in  which  its  candidate  for  speaker 
is  selected,'^  and  the  method  of  assigning  its  members  to  com- 
mittees is  agreed  upon.  But  the  minority  caucus  exerts  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  organization  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

Through  its  control  of  the  legislative  or  congressional  or- 
ganization the  majority  caucus  exerts  only  an  indirect  influence 
upon  legislation.    But  there  are  several  ways  in  which  that  in- 

*  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the  Party  System  (1910),  p.  291. 
2  The  defeated  minority  candidate  for  speaker  usually  becomes  the  floor- 
leader  of  his  party. 
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fluence  is  felt  directly.  Whenever  a  line  of  policy  has  to  be 
settled,  or  the  whole  party  in  the  legislature  rallied 
Influence.  ^^  support  or  oppose  a  given  measure,  the  party 
members  "go  into  caucus."  Caucuses  are  held  more 
frequently  for  such  purposes  in  Congress  than  in  state  legisla- 
tures. In  state  legislation  the  small  number  of  distinctively 
party  measures  and  the  centralization  of  party  management, 
including  legislation,  in  the  hands  of  a  boss  or  machine  oligarchy 
are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  party 
caucus  in  state  legislatures.  Even  in  Congress  only  the  most 
important  measures  are  made  the  subject  of  caucus  action; 
such  action  cannot  be  appHed  every  day  or  to  every  bill. 

As  a  factor  shaping  and  influencing  legislation  the  House 
majority  caucus  in  Congress  reached  the  peak  of  its  importance 
between  191 1  and  1919.  If  it  was  not  the  chief  source  of  legis- 
lation on  the  most  important  issues  of  that  period,  it,  at  all 
events,  was  the  mainspring  of  party  action  and  control  in  the 
House.  In  April,  191 1,  for  example,  the  Democratic  majority 
caucus  assumed  the  right  to  review  and  control  the  action  of 
the  most  important  committees  before  they  reported  to  the 
House  itself.  Shortly  after  this  action  was  taken,  the  majority 
caucus  undertook  to  debate  the  details  of  important  bills,  and 
even  assumed  the  task  of  perfecting  such  important  measures 
as  the  federal  reserve  bill  and  the  Glass  currency  bill  be- 
fore those  measures  were  allowed  to  appear  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Such  detailed  consideration  of  legislation,  how- 
ever, has  not  characterized  Republican  majority  caucuses  since 
1919. 

A  caucus  is  sometimes  resorted  to  also  where  there  is  fear 
of  mutiny  against  the  organization  leaders.  In  such  cases  the 
object  of  the  caucus  is  not  so  much  to  smooth  out  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  coerce  the  individual  members  into 
DisdpUne.  submission.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  caucus  affords 
an  opportunity  for  free  discussion  and  thus  serves 
as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  pent-up  feelings.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  members  who  have  "gone  into  caucus"  "walk  out" 
of  the  caucus  before  a  decision  has  been  reached  on  the  subject 
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under  discussion,  in  order  not  to  be  bound  by  that  decision. 
For  it  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  rule  that  once  a  member 
has  gone  into  caucus  he  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  become  a  "bolter"  or  "insurgent."  Where 
ences.'^'^'  party  organization  and  discipHne  are  strong  the 
bolter  takes  his  poUtical  life  in  his  hand.  Sometimes 
it  is  deemed  wise,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  instead  of,  or  before 
resorting  to,  the  more  drastic  caucus  action,  to  call  a  "con- 
ference" of  the  party  members  in  the  legislative  body.  The 
decisions  of  a  "conference"  are  not  supposed  to  be  binding 
upon  those  who  participate.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the  legislative 
or  congressional  caucus  are  secrecy  and  irresponsibiUty.  Of 
the  discussions  and  votes  which  take  place  no  record  is  kept, 
much  less  pubHshed  in  the  official  legislative  jour- 
th?c2ucus.  ^^1  o^  i^  t^^  reports  of  debates  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  On  the  contrary,  caucus  action  is  prac- 
tically everywhere  shrouded  in  secrecy.  More  or  less  informa- 
tion as  to  what  takes  place  leaks  out,  or  is  given  out,  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  sessions  are  held  behind  closed  doors,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  and  the  pubhc  are  not  admitted.  To 
understand,  therefore,  the  real  forces — and  possibly  the  most 
potent  forces — at  work  in  lawmaking,  especially  in  Congress, 
one  not  only  must  study  the  formal  organization  and  procedure 
of  legislative  bodies  as  set  down  in  their  pubHshed  rules,  but 
must  also  comprehend  this  "invisible  government"  of  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus.  The  secrecy  and  consequent  irresponsi- 
bility which  surround  that  institution  are  deemed  by  some  to 
be  a  serious  evil,  fraught  with  sinister  possibilities,  and  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  American  ideals  of  responsible  represen- 
tative government.  Such  critics  demand  that  all  caucus  ses- 
sions shall  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  that  full  records 

*  Since  about  19 16  the  term  caucus  has  been  in  disrepute  in  Congress, 
and  the  term  "conference"  has  been  commonly  substituted  in  ofl&cial  re- 
ports and  discussions.  The  "majority  conference,"  however,  retains  all  the 
features  of  the  old  majority  caucus;  in  fact,  it  is  merely  the  caucus  under  a 
new  name. 
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be  kept,  and  published  from  time  to  time,  showing  all  matters 
discussed,  and  how  every  member  voted.^ 

Created  by  the  House  majority  caucus  and  responsible  to  it 
alone  are  three  other  factors  of  the  first  importance  in  influ- 
encing congressional  legislation;  namely,  the  floor-leader,  the 
steering  conmiittee,  and  the  rules  committee. 

In  any  body  as  large  as  the  House,  leadership  is  essential, 
and  is  bound  to  appear  in  one  form  or  another.  Before  the 
changes  of  1910-11,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  speakership. 
However  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  this  leadership 
Floor-Leaden  "^^7  have  been  under  Reed  and  Cannon,  it  had  the 
merit  of  being  openly  avowed,  official,  and  responsi- 
ble. No  attempt  was  made  at  disguises;  the  speaker  frankly 
admitted  his  responsibility  to  the  entire  House,  and  that  body 
could  depose  him  at  any  time  it  saw  fit.  The  majority  leader- 
ship of  the  present  day,  however,  is  of  quite  a  different  type. 
It  no  longer  resides  in  the  speaker  but  in  the  majority  floor- 
leader;  and  this  official  admits  no  responsibility  on  his  part  to 
the  House  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  the  majority  caucus  which 
elected  him  and  alone  can  remove  him.  Unhke  the  speaker,  he 
holds  no  official  position  in  the  House  organization,  but  func- 
tions mainly  through  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee,  which,  again,  is  no  part  of  the  formal  House  organ- 
ization, since  it  is  created  solely  by  the  majority  caucus  and 
is  accountable  only  to  that  body.^  The  House  can  neither 
call  the  floor-leader  to  account  nor  depose  him  from  his  posi- 
tion as  majority  leader.  In  comparison  with  the  speakership, 
the  floor-leader's  position  is  inconspicuous  and  unobtrusive, 
but  his  influence  is  none  the  less  potent.^  In  fact,  the  floor- 
leader  has  become  "  the  general  manager  of  his  party  in  the 

^  See  W.  G.  Haines,  "The  Congressional  Caucus  To-Day,"  Am.  Pol.  Set. 
Rev.,  IX,  696-706,  (1915);  L.  Haines,  Your  Congress  (1915),  pp.  75-86. 

^  Leadership  in  the  majority  caucus  itself  rests  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
older,  more  experienced,  members,  who  have  been  re-elected  several  times, 
and  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  are 
skilled  in  the  art  of  influencing  their  fellow  members. 

'  See  G.  R.  Brown,  The  Leadership  of  Congress  (1923),  Ch.  XII,  "Invisible 
Government  in  Washington." 
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House,  the  counsellor  of  his  colleagues,  the  harmonizer  of  their 
conflicting  opinions;  their  servant,  but  not  their  master."  ^ 
Obviously,  personal  qualities  count  for  much  in  such  a  posi- 
tion: approachability,  tact,  patience,  diplomacy,  and  unfailing 
good  humor  must  be  united  in  a  successful  floor-leader;  and  these 
qualities  must  be  reinforced  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  traditions  of  the  House.  Furthermore,  the  floor- 
leader  must  be  alert  and  energetic,  continuously  in  touch  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  House,  at  least  of  his  own  party;  and  in 
constant  communication  with  chairmen  whose  committees  may 
be  considering  bills  of  interest  to  the  House,  to  the  country,  or 
to  the  majority  party.^ 

The  functions  of  the  house  steering  committee,  which  first 
appeared  in  191 9,  are  to  select  from  the  mass  of  bills  introduced 
at  every  session  those  which  the  party  leaders  wish  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  final  consideration,  to  assist  in  formulat- 
ComSftte"^  i^g  party  poHcy  with  respect  to  these  measures,  and 
to  unite  party  support  behind  them.  These  duties 
make  the  steering  committee  in  reality  the  most  important 
governing  group  in  the  entire  House:  it  has  virtually  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  policy  and  programme  of  the  majority,  and 
the  management  of  all  important  business  transacted  by  the 
House.'  Secrecy,  at  all  events  lack  of  publicity,  envelops  all 
the  movements  of  this  powerful  committee.  *'The  names  of  its 
members  are  not  of  public  record  an^-where,  are  not  pubhshed 
in  the  newspapers,  and  few  accounts  of  its  proceedings  are  ever 
printed."  Indeed,  at  first,  even  its  existence  was  denied,'*  but 
now  (1924)  it  is  known  to  consist  of  the  floor-leader,  as  chair- 
man, and  seven  other  members  elected  by  and  from  the  majority 
caucus.  There  are,  of  course,  no  minority  members.  Meetings 
of  the  committee  are  called  by  the  floor-leader  as  often  as  oc- 
casion requires,  usually  every  day.  Although  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  speaker  and  the  chairman  or  some 
other  member  of  the  rules  committee  regularly  meet  with  the 
steering  committee.     Committee  chairmen  and  other  members 

^  G.  R.  Brown  op.  cit.,  224.  ^  Ibid.,  220. 

^Ibid,,  218.  *Ibid.,  213. 
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of  the  House  are  likewise  frequently  called  in  for  conference, 
and  members  are  free  to  make  direct  personal  appeals  to  the 
committee  to  advance  or  oppose  measures  in  which  they  feel 
especially  interested.  Although  meetings  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee are  held  behind  closed  doors  and  the  proceedings  are 
not  formally  disclosed  or  published,  the  floor-leader  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  Congress  (1921-23)  "inaugurated  the  policy  of  posting 
a  tentative  programme  for  a  week  in  advance;  and  not  long  after, 
a  copy  of  the  programme  for  the  following  week  was  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  House  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  carry  this  programme  out  exactly,  but  mem- 
bers were  given  reasonably  accurate  information,  and  had 
time  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  on  the  floor  of  bills  which 
might  not  have  been  considered  by  the  committees  of  which 
they  were  members,  but  in  which  their  constituents  were  in- 
terested." ^ 

Floor-leaders  and  steering  committees  are  found  in  some 
state  legislatures,  but  nowhere  do  they  continually  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  Congress.  In  many  instances  their  in- 
fluence is  chiefly  felt  in  the  last  week  or  two  of  the  legislative 
session,  when  the  congested  condition  of  business  requires  some 
such  sifting  agency. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  steering  committee  stands 
the  powerful  committee  on  rules  in  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.2  Having  selected  the  bills  which  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  House,  the  steering  committee  looks  to 
CommkS.  the  rules  committee  to  get  these  bills  before  the 
House  and  through  that  body  in  a  form  satisfac- 
tory to  the  majority  leaders.  Close  co-operation  must  there- 
fore exist  between  these  two  governing  committees;  and  this 

^  G.  R.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  224. 

2  The  Senate,  being  a  smaller  body,  requires  a  less  elaborate  organization 
than  the  House,  and  has  not  concentrated  such  extensive  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  as  the  House  has  done.  The  party  caucus,  a  com- 
mittee on  rules,  and  a  steering  committee  all  exist  in  the  Senate,  but  are 
much  less  powerful  than  the  corresponding  institutions  in  the  House.  In- 
deed, individual  senators  enjoy  a  degree  of  independence  quite  unknown 
to  representatives. 
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explains  the  presence,  noted  above,  of  the  chairman  or  some 
other  member  of  the  rules  committee  at  all  meetings  of  the 
steering  committee. 

Formerly  the  committee  on  rules  consisted  of  the  speaker  and 
four  other  members  appointed  by  him  equally  from  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties.  The  great  power  of  the  speaker 
in  the  years  just  preceding  1910  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  the  other 
members  were  all  his  appointees;  and  also  to  the  highly  privi- 
leged character  of  all  the  reports  of  that  committee.  By  March, 
1 9 10,  however,  the  tyranny  of  this  committee  had  become  in- 
tolerable, and  after  a  dramatic  session^  the  House  voted  not 
only  to  remove  the  speaker  from  the  committee  and  to  enlarge 
it,  but  also  to  have  the  members  in  future  elected  by  the  House 
itself.  In  practice  this  has  meant  selection  by  the  respective 
majority  and  minority  caucuses,  formally  ratified  by  action  of 
the  entire  House.  The  conamittee  now  consists  of  eight  majority 
and  four  minority  members,  all  of  them  congressional  veterans. 
In  some  respects  this  change  has  been  beneficial:  the  enlarged 
committee  is  probably  a  more  representative  body  than  the 
small  committee  of  five  had  been;  and,  under  the  new  method 
of  selection,  it  is  directly  responsible  to  the  House  itself.  But 
the  rules  committee  is  no  less  powerful  than  before,  and  it 
continues  to  rule  the  House  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

It  is  able  to  do  this  because  (a)  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
privileged  committees  in  the  House;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  in- 
terrupt the  proceedings  of  the  House  at  almost  any  time  and 
have  its  reports  considered  forthwith.''    (b)  Under 

Powers  of  ^     ,      ^  ^  ,^ 

the  Rules  the  existing  House  rules,  resolutions  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  any  department  or  office  under  the 
national  government  are  automatically  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. A  more  effective  way  of  entombing  attempts  by  mi- 
nority or  insurgent  members  to  institute  investigations  that 

»  See  E.  H.  Abbott,  "The  Liberation  of  the  House,"  Outlook,  XCIV,  750 
(1910). 

2  Conference  committee  reports  have  precedence  over  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rtiles;  and  a  report  from  this  committee  is  not  in  order  when  the 
House  has  voted  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
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might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  party  in  power  could  hardly 
be  devised.^ 

(c)  Any  proposed  change  in  the  standing  rules  of  the  House 
are  automatically  referred  to  this  committee,  and  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  are  never  heard  of  thereafter.  Natu- 
rally, the  committee  will  not  approve,  except  under  compul- 
sion, proposed  changes  which  are  likely  to  diminish  its  own  con- 
trol over  the  business  of  the  House;  and  a  few  years  ago  sixty- 
odd  proposed  modifications  of  that  sort  were  accordingly  buried 
in  committee.  If,  therefore,  a  group  of  members  believe  that 
important  changes  should  be  made,  the  time  to  introduce  and 
adopt  them  is  before  the  House  has  completed  its  organization 
at  the  very  opening  of  a  new  Congress.  Unless  changes  can  be 
made  then,  before  the  old  rules  are  readopted,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  bring  about  any  important  modifications  during 
the  life  of  that  Congress.  Appreciating  this  fact,  a  small  group 
of  "radicals,"  "insurgents,"  or  "progressives,"  as  they  have 
been  variously  called,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  refused  to 
J.  J  let  the  House  organize  in  December,  1923,  until, 
Amended,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Democratic  minority,  cer- 
tain concessions  had  been  wrung  from  the  majority 

leaders.  As  a  result,  a  few  important  changes  were  adopted  in 
January,  1924,  under  one  of  which  the  rules  committee  can  be 
compelled  to  report  proposed  changes  that  have  been  referred 
to  it.  In  this  way  the  rules  have  been  made  somewhat  more 
easily  amendable  than  formerly.^ 

(d)  But  the  chief  work  of  the  rules  committee  is  not  directly 

*  Whenever  a  Democratic  administration  and  Congress,  for  example,  are 
succeeded  by  a  Republican  administration  and  Congress,  numerous  pro- 
posals are  brought  forward  by  congressmen  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees of  investigation,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  unearth  something  which 
can  be  used  to  discredit  the  former  administration  in  an  approaching  cam- 
paign. Similar  committees  of  investigation  are  frequently  created  from 
similar  motives  by  state  legislatures.  For  a  partial  list  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations suppressed  by  the  House  committee  on  rules  in  the  67th  Con- 
gress, see  The  Searchlight,  VII,  11  (May,  1923). 

2  The  debate  over  these  changes  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  House 
procedure.  See  Congressional  Record,  68th  Congress,  ist  session,  January 
14-18,  1924.    For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  demands  of  the  insurgents  in 
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concerned  with  the  standing  rules  of  the  House,  which,  indeed, 
are  altered  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  session  to  session.    Its 
chief  importance  as  a  factor  in  congressional  legis- 
ISS!^  lation  appears  in  the  privileged  character  of  its  re- 

ports and  in  the  fact  that  these  reports  usually  take 
the  form  of  special  rules  designed  to  advance  or  to  obstruct 
some  particular  bill.  So  great  is  the  mass  of  legislation  on 
the  House  calendar  that  many  an  important  measure  stands 
little  or  no  chance  of  receiving  consideration  unless  the  rules 
committee  is  instructed  or  induced  to  bring  it  forward  as  a 
"special  order''  under  a  special  "rule."  Special  rules  in  such 
cases  often  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  limit  the  time  of  debate, 
the  number  of  amendments  that  may  be  introduced,  the  clauses 
or  sections  which  may  be  amended,  and  even  the  form  itself 
of  permissible  amendments;  all  of  which  restrictions  are  of 
course  intended  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  majority  leaders.  Such  limitations  upon  free- 
dom of  debate  and  amendment,  critics  have  stigmatized  as 
"gag  rules."  ^ 

The  committee  may  also  use  its  power  to  obstruct  and  side- 
track, as  well  as  to  advance,  measures.  Now  and  then  the 
majority  leaders  are  caught  off  their  guard,  and  an  obnoxious 
measure,  by  some  mischance,  gets  before  the  House.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  rules  committee  is  hurriedly  convened, 
and  a  special  rule  is  quickly  devised  to  meet  the  situation  and 
immediately  reported  to  the  House,  not  only  interrupting  con- 
sideration of  the  interloper  but  postponing  all  further  consid- 
eration thereof  indefinitely.  The  rules  committee  has  even  been 
known  to  draft  an  entire  bill  overnight,  introduce  it  in  the 
House  the  next  morning,  and  force  its  passage  without  any 
opportunity  whatever  for  reference  to  a  standing  committee.' 

December,  1923,  see  The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  VIII,  10-15  (December, 
1923);  IX,  13-16  (January,  1924). 

*  Examples  may  be  found  in  The  Searchlight,  VI,  7-8  (July,  1921);  VI, 
6  (August,  1921). 

'  As  happened  in  the  case  of  the  ship  purchase  bill  in  1915.  See  L.  Haines, 
Your  Congress  (19 15),  pp.  94-96. 

Committees  on  rules  are  also  found  in  all  state  legislatures,  but  in  only  a 
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Having  thus  seen  what  are  the  most  powerful  factors,  in- 
deed the  controUing  forces,  in  congressional  legislation,  one  can 
readily  understand  that  ordinarily  the  character  of  the  bills 

passed  by  the  House  will  undoubtedly  reflect  the 
Leadership  political  views  of  the  comparatively  small  group 
Legislation      ^^^  dominate  the  majority  caucus  and,  through 

that  domination,  control  the  speakership,  the  floor- 
leader,  the  steering  committee,  and  the  committee  on  rules. 
Whether  the  measures  favored  by  this  House  "machine"  are 
progressive  or  reactionary,  whether  they  are  for  the  public 
welfare  or  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests,  all  depends  upon 
the  political  principles  and  poUcies  of  those  who  hold  these 
strategic  positions  in  the  House  organization.  But  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  presence  of  these  leaders  in  Congress,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  character  of  the  legislative  output,  goes  backy 
of  course,  to  the  voters  in  their  respective  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

One  other  phase  of  congressional  organization  needs  brief 
consideration  at  this  point,  and  that  is  the  conmiittee  of  the 
whole.    When  the  House  votes  to  resolve  itseK  into  a  committee 

of  the  whole  for  the  consideration  of  private  or  of 
theWhoS °    public  bills,  the  speaker  calls  some  member  to  the 

chair  and  does  not  resume  it  until  the  committee 
"rises."  The  committee  has  been  described  as  "the  House  un- 
der an  assumed  name."  One  hundred  members,  instead  of  a 
majority,  constitute  a  quorum.  Debate  proceeds  very  infor- 
mally and  is  regularly  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Doubtless  this  form  of  procedure  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  more  formal  methods  governing  regular  sessions  of  the 
House.  Whatever  action  is  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
to  become  effective,  of  course,  requires  the  approval  of  the 
House  in  regular  session,  and  not  infrequently  this  body  re- 
verses the  action  of  the  committee.  From  the  poUtician's  point 
of  view  the  great  value  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  record  is  kept  of  how  members  vote,  whereas, 

few,  notably  New  York,  are  they  relatively  as  powerful  bodies  as  the  rules 
committee  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
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when  the  House  is  in  regular  session,  the  constitution  permits 
one-fifth  of  the  members  to  demand  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  or 
roll-call,  which  places  members  upon  record,  and  thus  enables 
their  constituents  to  hold  them  to  accountability.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  affords  at  least  the  opportunity  to  evade 
this  constitutional  safeguard,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
at  the  present  time,  this  appears  to  be  the  main  purpose  of  the 
committee.  At  all  events,  measures  may  be  modified  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  in  this  committee,  and  the  public  is  without  means 
of  knowing  who  supported  and  who  opposed  any  of  these 
changes.  There  is  some  reason  to  feel,  as  one  critic  does,  that 
"the  committee  of  the  whole  is  only  a  contrivance  through 
which  poHticians  carry  on  a  pretense  of  deliberation";  that 
"its  chief  purpose  is  to  evade  pubhc  records";  and  that  "it  is 
the  House  with  the  lights  turned  off."  ^ 

Considerations  based  upon  party  expediency  or  party  advan- 
tage are  often  potent  factors  in  the  shaping  and  enactment  of 
legislation.  Some  measures  in  Congress  are  spoken  of  as  "  party  " 
measures  and  are  passed  or  defeated  by  a  strictly 
tions  of  Party  "party  vote."  Of  the  total  number  of  bills  voted 
xpe  lency.  ^p^j^  y^y  Congress,  however,  "party  measures"  form 
but  a  small  proportion.  The  amount  of  party  voting  in  Con- 
gress varies  from  one  Congress  to  another  and  even  from  one 
session  to  another,  and  does  not  follow  any  fixed  law  of  evolu- 
tion. The  proportion  of  party  votes  is  distinctly  less  than  in 
the  Enghsh  Parliament.* 

In  the  state  legislatures,  party  lines  are  even  less  tightly 
drawn  upon  subjects  of  general  legislation.  Our  political  parties 
are  essentially  national  parties,  and  they  divide  mainly  upon 
national  issues.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  for  them  to  take  sides 
upon  questions  of  state  legislation  without  drawing  Unes  that 
cut  and  cross  the  regular  party  lines  and  offend  a  certain  num- 
ber of  adherents.  Members  of  most  state  legislatures  are  elected 
on  party  lines  that  have  comparatively  little  connection  with 
the  actual  legislative  questions  which  they  are  called  upon  to 

1  L.  Haines,  The  Searchlight,  VII,  5-6  (May,  1923). 

2  A.  L.  Lowell,  Am.  Hist.  Assn.  Report,  I,  319  (1901). 
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decide.*  When  the  legislature  is  being  organized  and  its  offices 
distributed,  party  activity  is  indeed  very  animated.  On  such 
questions  as  the  redistricting  of  the  electorate  or  the  creation 
of  new  local  units  of  government,  party  discipline  is  usually 
kept  up,  but  questions  of  general  legislation  are  rarely  made  a 
matter  of  party  difference.  The  frequency  of  unanimous  votes 
is  surprising.  It  is  not  unusual  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
votes  in  the  session  to  be  unanimous.^  Nevertheless,  considera- 
tions of  party  expediency  frequently  appear  in  the  enactment 
of  state  legislation  of  a  distinctly  and  offensively  partisan  char- 
acter. Such  legislation  is  designed  and  defended  as  a  means 
of  perpetuating  the  party's  control  of  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  of  strengthening  it  numerically  in  Congress. 

Certain  kinds  of  "ripper"  legislation,  such  as  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  political  opponents,  laws  providing  long 
terms  of  office  for  partisan  favorites,  laws  amending  municipal 
charters  one  way  for  poUtical  friends  and  another  way  for  po- 
litical opponents,  without  regard  to  decency,  consistency,  or 
right:  these  are  all  instances  of  odious  partisan  influence  in 
legislation.  Unfair  election  laws  afford  another  illustration  of 
partisan  legislation  of  the  baser  sort.  In  a  few  states  such 
legislation  has  gone  to  great  lengths.  Some  years  ago  the  party 
in  control  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  created  an  election  system 
which  centralized  and  vested  in  the  governor,  or  in  officials 
selected  by  him,  the  appointment  of  all  local  election  officials 
throughout  the  state,  regardless  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
home  rule;  and  authorized  the  legislature  itself  to  canvass  the 
election  returns  and  to  reject,  virtually  at  its  discretion,  the 
votes  of  any  county  in  the  state  and  to  declare  elected  which- 
ever candidate  it  pleased.  Furthermore,  the  courts  were  de- 
prived of  jurisdiction  to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors  or  to  regulate  its  action  in 
accordance  with  well-estabUshed  legal  principles.^ 

Perhaps  the  worst  species  of  legislation  dictated  solely  by 
partisan  considerations  is  to  be  found  in  laws  which  create  un- 

^Ibid.,  347.  2  Rejnsch,  276-277. 

3  D.  B.  Hill,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXX,  367  (1900). 
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equal  and  unfair  districts  from  which  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  state  legislature  are  to  be 
maSders.  chosen.  Legal  obstacles  to  such  legislation  are  to 
be  found  in  those  federal  and  state  statutes  and  pro- 
visions of  state  constitutions  which  provide  that  districts  shall 
be  composed  of  contiguous  territory  and  that  they  shall  con- 
tain as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants. 
Nevertheless,  these  legal  requirements  are  either  evaded  or 
clearly  violated  by  practically  every  legislative  act  outhning 
congressional  or  legislative  districts.  Where  representation  in 
a  legislative  body  is  based  upon  districts,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  party  which  has  a  majority  in  as 
many  districts  as  possible.  Since  exact  equahty  in  outlining 
districts  is  impracticable,  the  dominant  party  naturally  turns 
this  inevitable  inequaUty  to  its  own  advantage.  Consequently 
we  find  states  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  dominant  party 
shall  have  a  small  but  ordinarily  safe  majority  in  as  many  dis- 
tricts as  possible,  while  the  strength  of  the  opposing  party  will 
be  concentrated  in  as  few  districts  as  possible,  where  its  majori- 
ties will  be  overwhelming.  Such  unequal  districting  of  a  state 
for  partisan  purposes  is  called  a  "gerrymander." 

A  gerrymander  of  congressional  districts  is  most  likely  to 
occur  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  decennial 
census,  especially  if  this  shows  the  necessity  for  any  change  in 
a  state's  congressional  representation.  A  gerrymander  of  state 
legislative  districts  may  occur  more  frequently.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  states  where  parties  are  evenly  divided  and  where 
legislatures  alternate  frequently  in  their  political  complexion. 
In  such  states  it  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  party 
victorious  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  state  legislature 
will  gerrymander  the  state  in  its  own  favor. ^ 

^  J,  R.  Commons,  Proportional  Representation,  59.  In  the  state  and  con- 
gressional campaign  of  1910  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Republican 
committee  sent  out  a  circular  letter  containing  the  following  warning:  "The 
election  is  unusually  important.  .  .  .  The  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
will  enable  the  Democrats  to  redistrict  the  congressional  districts  so  that 
for  the  next  ten  years  twenty-five  congressional  districts  will  probably  be 
Democratic,  instead  of  twelve,  as  at  present.  ..."  Outlook  ^  XCVII,  192 
(1911). 
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As  a  result  of  gerrymanders,  the  maps  of  congressional  and 
legislative  districts  in  some  states  present  very  striking  irregu- 
larities in  boundaries  and  in  the  shape  of  different  districts. 
.  For  example,  we  have  had  the  famous  '' shoe-string '^ 

of  Gerry-  district  in  Mississippi,  three  hundred  miles  long  by 
twenty  broad;  another  district,  in  Pennsylvania, 
resembling  a  dumb-bell;  the  famous  ''saddle-bags"  district  (the 
23d)  in  Illinois;  and  the  "belt-line"  district  (the  nth)  also  in 
Illinois,  running  around  Cook  County.^ 

It  has  also  sometimes  happened  that  a  representative  in 
Congress,  after  having  served  several  terms  and  acquired  fa- 
miliarity with  the  rules,  and  attained  national  prominence,  has 
found  his  home  district  so  reconstructed  as  to  give  the  opposite 
party  a  majority,  resulting  in  his  retirement  from  Congress  at 
the  next  election.  Mr.  McKinley,  later  president,  was  thus 
legislated  out  of  office,  and  other  instances  might  be  cited.^ 
Perhaps  the  worst  result  of  a  gerrymander  is  that  it  virtually 
disfranchises  many  voters  by  placing  them  in  districts  in  which 
their  party,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  is  always  in  a 
minority,  thus  virtually  preventing  their  representation  in 
either  legislature  or  Congress,  or  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  legislature  may  neglect  to  pass  reappor- 
tionment laws  although  clearly  directed  so  to  do  by  the  state 
constitution.  The  result  may  be  no  less  serious  or  unfair  than 
that  chargeable  to  a  gerrymander.  Where,  for  example,  the 
constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  redivide  the  state  after 
each  decennial  census  into  districts  of  approximately  equal 
population,  from  which  members  of  the  legislature  are  to  be 
elected,  the  constitutional  mandate  is  sometimes  deHberately 
disregarded  owing  to  the  hostiHty  of  the  rural  districts  to  the 
more  rapidly  growing  urban  sections  of  the  state.  As  a  result, 
the  latter  are  deprived  of  their  proportionate  representation  in 
the  poHcy-determining  body  of  the  state,  while  the  less  rap- 

^  Reinsch,  202;  Bryce,  I,  126  n.  Outline  maps  showing  congressional 
districts  in  all  the  states  may  be  found  in  any  recent  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Directory. 

^  J.  R.  Commons,  op.  cit.,  41;  Reinsch,  201. 
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idly  growing  sections  continue  to  be  proportionately  over-rep- 
resented.^ 

Another  species  of  legislation  dictated  mainly  by  partisan 
considerations  consists  of  acts  which  create  new  and  unnec- 
essary offices  or  burden  these  and  old  ones  with  superfluous 
-      -      ,     officials.     This  is  done  with  the  expectation  that 

Creation  01  ^ 

Superfluous  these  offices  can  be  used  as  rewards  for  party  work- 
ers or  otherwise  for  the  strengthening  of  the  party 
or  the  dominant  machine.  This  practice  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  spoils  system^  and  needs  no  further 
comment. 

Many  bills  are  put  through  legislative  bodies  by  resorting 
to  what  is  called  "log-rolling."  This  process  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows:  "Two  members,  each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get 
through,  or  one  of  whom  desires  to  prevent  his  rail- 
Influences:  road  from  being  interfered  with  while  the  other 
RofimK"  wishes  the  tariff  on  an  article  which  he  manufac- 
tures kept  up,  make  a  compact  by  which  each  aids 
the  other.  This  is  log-rolling.  You  help  me  roll  my  log,  which 
is  too  heavy  for  my  unaided  strength,  and  I  will  help  you  to 
roll  yours.  "^  The  term  is  derived  from  pioneer  times,  when 
frontiersmen  helped  one  another  in  rolling  logs,  making  clear- 
ings, and  building  cabins. 

The  practice  of  log-rolling  explains  the  enactment  of  much 
special  legislation  of  a  pernicious  character  and  much  of  the 
wastefulness  and  extravagance  that  have  appeared  in  congres- 
sional appropriations  and,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  in  state 
appropriations.  River  and  harbor  bills,  for  example,  have  been 
loaded  down  with  appropriations  for  utterly  unworthy  under- 
takings, because  congressmen  have  come  to  feel  that  their 
standing  with  their  constituents  and  tenure  of  position  depend 

^  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  Illinois,  where  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  has  not  been  obeyed  since  1901.  The  result  is  that 
Cook  County,  which  is  entitled  to  23  senators  and  69  representatives,  now 
has  only  19  and  57,  respectively.  This  is  all  the  more  unfair  because  ob- 
servance of  the  constitutional  requirement  would  still  leave  Cook  County 
with  less  than  a  majority  in  each  house. 

2  See  Ch.  XIV.  »  Bryce,  II,  160. 
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not  upon  their  high  abilities  for  dealing  with  really  great  issues, 
but  upon  the  success  with  which  they  may  secure  appropria- 
tions for  selfish  local  interests — that  is,  "get  pork  out  of  the 
public  pork-barrel."  And  it  is  only  by  voting  for  the  appro- 
priations of  this  nature  which  are  desired  by  his  colleagues  that 
the  ordinary  congressman  can  secure  the  appropriations  he 
desires  for  his  own  district.^  Log-rolling  also  obtains  to  a  de- 
plorable degree  in  connection  with  appropriations  for  federal 
buildings,  the  establishment  and  upkeep  of  army  posts,  and 
special  legislation  in  the  form  of  private  pension  bills.  In 
state  legislatures,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  extravagant  and 
wasteful  method  of  log-rolling  is  rampant.  The  size  of  appro- 
priations is  often  determined  not  by  any  fair  or  adequate  con- 
siderations of  the  merits  of  the  recipient  institution  or  project, 
but  by  the  necessity  of  making  the  surplus  in  the  state  treasury 
"go  around,"  so  that  as  many  interests  as  possible  may  be 
served  at  the  "pie-counter." 

The  precise  extent  to  which  bribery  and  other  forms  of  cor- 
ruption serve  to  influence  legislation  will  probably  never  be 
known.  In  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  with  laws  and  public 
_  opinion  almost  universally  condemning  bribery,  it 

is  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  secrecy.  Only 
now  and  then  does  an  exposure  suggest  the  possible  full  extent 
of  the  evil.  It  undoubtedly  exists  to  some  extent  in  all  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  is  believed  to  be  especially  frequent  in  the  case 
of  municipal  councils  and  in  the  legislatures  of  a  few  states.  In 
Congress,  Mr.  Bryce  estimated  that  perhaps  five  per  cent  of 
the  members  may  be  susceptible  to  such  influence.  Proof  of 
direct  corruption  in  that  body,  however,  has  been  very  rare, 
although  during  the  Civil  War  there  were  some  actual  cases  of 
the  payment  of  money  for  votes;  and  during  Reconstruction 
three  members  of  the  House  were  found  guilty  of  selling  nomi- 
nations to  West  Point.  Occasionally  members  have  been  known 
to  accept  stocks  and  bonds  as  gifts,  or  to  take  them  over  at  low 
prices,  with  the  understanding  that  the  enactment  of  pending 
legislation  would  greatly  increase  their  market  value.^    During 

^  Beard,  271.  "^E.  g.,  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  1867-73. 
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the  last  forty  years,  however,  few  legislative  bodies  in  the  world 
have  been  freer  from  charges  of  the  transfer  of  votes  for  money 
or  other  valuable  considerations.^  Some  people  feel  that  when 
legislators  accept  bribes  they  are  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning, and  should  therefore  be  dealt  with  leniently;  the  average 
citizen  has  no  adequate  conception  of  the  pressure  at  times 
brought  to  bear  upon  law-makers  by  bosses,  special  interests, 
and  political  machines. 

On  the  other  hand,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  state  legislatures 
contain  a  few  unprincipled  members  who  deliberately  invite 
bribery.  This  takes  the  form  of  what  is  called  "strike"  legis- 
"H  Idu  "  lation,  "regulators,"  or  "hold-up"  bills.  Sometimes 
or  Black-  a  member  brings  in  a  bill  directed  against  some 
railroad  or  other  corporation,  merely  to  levy  black- 
mail upon  it.  Examples  of  such  "strikes,"  or  "hold-ups,"  are 
to  be  found  in  bills  requiring  railroads  to  establish  standard 
scales  at  country  crossroads,  put  asphalt  between  the  rails  in 
desolate  places,  place  stock-yards  on  costly  terminal  grounds, 
etc.2  A  certain  state  senator  for  some  years  regularly  practised 
this  trick.  Having  introduced  his  "strike,"  the  senator  would 
come  straight  to  New  York,  call  at  the  railroad  offices,  and  ask 
the  president  of  the  road  what  he  would  give  him  to  withdraw 
the  bill.  Professor  Reinsch  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  president  of  a  New  York  life  insurance  company  declared 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  all  legislative  bills  referring  to  insur- 
ance are  "hold-up"  measures.^ 

Owing  to  this  practice,  the  representatives  of  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  claim  that  they  are  forced  to  the  adoption 
of  corrupt  methods  as  a  means  of  self-protection  against  un- 
reasonable legislation  or  of  securing  such  laws  as  are  necessary 
to  the  proper  prosecution  of  their  business.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,   however,   this   defense   of   corruption  is   unconvincing. 

^  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government,  247. 

^M.  Gardenshire,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CXCI,  483  (1910). 

'  Bryce,  II,  161;  Reinsch,  283.  See  also  L.  Haines,  The  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature of  1 91 1,  pp.  97-98.  For  examples  of  "hold-up"  or  "regulator"  bills 
in  the  Illinois  legislature,  see  I.  L.  Pollock,  Statute  Law-Making  in  Iowa 
(1916),  684,  n.  66. 
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Money  spent  in  this  way  to  defeat  or  prevent  legislation  is 
worse  than  wasted,  since  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  study  of  the  action  of  the  great 
industrial  interests  that  they  often  do  not  go  into  the  legisla- 
ture primarily  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense,  but  on  account 
of  a  desire  to  gain  undue  privileges  denied  to  others,  and  to 
resist  legislation  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  pubhc.^ 

A  strong,  well-organized,  and  ably  led  minority  in  a  legisla- 
tive body  sometimes  exerts  an  influence  in  shaping  legislation. 
By  taking  advantage  of  disagreements  in  the  dominant  party, 

and  by  resorting  to  dilator}'  parliamentary  tactics, 
the  Minority.  Called  '^  filibustering,"  a  minority  has  been  able  to 

wear  out  the  majority  and  prevent  an  obnoxious 
measure  from  coming  to  a  final  vote.  This  is  an  especially  po- 
tent weapon  in  the  last  crowded  days  of  a  congressional  or  legis- 
lative session.  FiHbustering  may  also  be  resorted  to  not  simply 
to  insure  the  ultimate  defeat  of  a  measure,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  majority  party  to  accept  certain  amendments 
desired  by  the  minority.  Under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances fihbustering  may  be  employed  to  compel  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  which  otherwise  would  receive  no  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  majority.  With  such  a  purpose  in  view, 
the  Democratic  minority  in  the  Rhode  Island  Senate  in  1923 
and  1924  maintained  a  deadlock  lasting  for  several  months, 
during  which  the  Republican  majority  were  unable  to  pass  their 
most  important  measures.^  Finally,  a  minority  has  not  infre- 
quently performed  an  important  service  by  exposing  the  hol- 


^  Reinsch,  255. 

2  See  Literary  Digest,  LXXXII,  July  5,  1924,  p.  17,  "Rhode  Island's  Polit- 
ical Rumpus";  R.  L.  Duffus,  "Senateless  Rhode  Island  Asks  What  Next?" 
New  York  Times,  July  6,  1924;  O.  A,  Welsh,  ''Rhode  Island's  Revolution,'* 
Nation,  CXIX,  14,  (1924);  C.  C.  Hubbard,  "Legislative  War  in  Rhode 
Island,"  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XIII,  477-480  (1924).  A  recent  instance  of  fili- 
bustering in  Congress  occurred  in  both  houses  over  the  anti-lynching  bill  in 
1921-22.  In  the  Senate,  the  filibuster  took  the  form  of  refusal  of  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  journal,  followed  by 
minute  criticisms  of  the  record,  and  motions  to  correct,  etc.  See  Am.  Pol. 
Set.  Rev.,  XVIII,  94  (1924). 
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lowness  of  much  supposedly  good  legislation,  and  the  pernicious- 
ness  of  other  measures,  favored  by  the  dominant  party. 

Up  to  this  point  our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  the  princi- 
pal internal  factors  or  influences  affecting  legislation; 
FaSs.  ^^^  ^^^^  external  factors  remain  to  be  considered, 

and  first  among  these  should  be  placed  the  lobby. 
"The  lobby"  is  the  name  given  to  persons  who  undertake 
to  influence  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  to  oppose  or  to 
support  proposed  legislation.     One  who  makes  a  practice  of 

-      ^  ,,         thus  seeking  to  influence  legislators  is  called  a  "lob- 

The  Lobby.      ,     .      „         f ,  .  .    .        .        ,  ,.         .        .         „    , 

byist,     and  his  activity  m  that  direction  is  called 

''lobbying."  The  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  corrupt 
use  of  money,  nor  does  it  necessarily  impute  any  improper 
motive  or  conduct.  Often,  where  the  lobby  is  most  industrious, 
numerous,  persistent,  and  successful,  corruption  is  wholly  absent. 
"By  casual  interviews,  by  printed  appeals  in  pamphlet  form,  by 
newspaper  communications  and  leading  articles,  by  personal 
introductions  from  or  through  men  of  supposed  influence,  by 
dinners,  receptions,  and  other  entertainments,  by  the  arts  of 
social  fife  and  the  charms  of  feminine  attraction,"  the  legislator 
is  besought  to  look  with  favor  or  disfavor  upon  measures  which 
interested  parties  desire  to  have  enacted  or  defeated.  Lobby- 
ing of  this  nature  can  be  and  often  is  of  the  greatest  educative 
value  to  legislators  who  are  personally  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  or  defects  of  particular  legislation.^ 

There  are  two  well-defined  classes  of  lobbyists.  The  first 
class  consists  of  perfectly  honorable  men,  and  sometimes  women, 
who  adopt  open-and-above-board  methods  of  influencing  legis- 
lation. "They  seek  to  organize  a  public  opinion 
ofTobbyfsts.  favorable  to  their  measures  by  the  industrious  col- 
lection and  publication  of  facts,  the  distribution  of 
documents,  and  the  taking  of  testimony  before  committees.  .  .  . 
Reputable  men  in  every  department  of  life  frequently  endeavor 
to  influence  legislation,  even  in  matters  in  which  they  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  whatever."  ^    The  existence  of  this  class  of 

*  A.  R.  Spofford,  in  Lalor,  II,  778;  Bryce  I,  691-695. 
'  Ibid.,  779. 
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lobbyists  constitutes  no  serious  problem  except  as  it  renders 
difficult  the  drafting  of  laws  regulating  lobbying  which  shall 
not  unduly  restrict  such  legitimate  activities. 

The  other  class  of  lobbyists  has  been  called  the  unscrupulous 
"harpies  and  vultures  of  poHtics."  Some  of  these  are  paid 
attorneys  of  corporations;  many  of  them  are  former  members 
of  Congress  or  of  state  legislatures  who  understand  the  inner 
workings  of  the  legislative  machinery.  It  is  this  class,  very 
largely  representing  the  special  interests  and  employing  means 
more  or  less  corrupt,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  bad 
legislation  and  the  defeat  of  much  that  is  good.  Many  congress- 
men and  state  legislators  and  municipal  councilmen  are  per- 
sonally interested,  and  lobby  for  themselves  among  their  col- 
leagues from  the  vantage-ground  of  their  official  positions.  In 
great  financial  centres  b'ke  New  York  a  practice  had  grown  up 
a  few  years  ago  which,  while  formally  legal,  carried  with  it  a 
great  temptation  to  employ  corrupt  means.  Firms  of  lawyers 
would  undertake  to  draft  a  bill  for  a  certain  purpose,  have  it 
introduced,  watch  its  progress,  argue  it  before  committees,  pre- 
pare written  statements,  and  finally,  after  it  had  passed,  de- 
fend its  constitutionality,  which  they  guaranteed.  The  re- 
muneration paid  for  these  services  was  at  times  exceedingly 
high,  fees  of  $100,000  being  not  unusual.  As  the  fees  were  con- 
tingent upon  the  passage  and  final  vaHdity  of  the  law,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  consituted  an  inducement  to  use  methods 
which  were  not  strictly  professional.  In  fact,  under  the  guise 
of  legal  representation,  compensated  by  regular  fees,  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  lobbying  has  been  carried  on.^ 

In  states  or  cities  where  a  boss  or  machine  is  in  full  control 
of  a  legislature  the  number  of  lobbyists  is  likely  to  be  small. 
Instead  of  each  special  interest  which  desires  to  influence  legis- 
r  , ,  .  lation  having  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 

Lobbying  .  .       .      ^       ,  ,.  •     i-    •  1      i  1 

Under  Boss     mterviewing  and   persuading   indiviaual   members 

until  a  sufficient  number  can  be  won  over,  all  that 

is  necessary  is  to  "see"  the  boss  and  comply  with  his  terms. 

Whereupon  the  boss  issues  the  necessary  orders  to  "the  boys" 

^  Reinsch,  292. 
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in  the  legislature  or  council,  and  the  measure  usually  meets  the 
fate  desired.  Here,  as  was  explained  in  an  earlier  chapter,^  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  power  of  the  boss.  The  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  for  the  enactment  of  pernicious  special  leg- 
islation and  the  defeat  of  good  legislation,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  further  comment.^ 

In  the  case  of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  one  organized  or  centralized  lobby.  At  every  session  a 
host  of  lobbyists  descends  upon  Washington  and  attempts  to  in- 
fluence legislation,  sometimes  by  individual,  sometimes  by  associ- 
ated, action.  Changes  in  the  tariff  rates,  in  the  prohibition  laws, 
in  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  in  the  banking  and  currency  laws, 
mining  statutes,  public  land  laws,  patent  and  pension  laws, 
shipping  subsidy  bills,  labor  legislation,  railway  regulation,  trust 
legislation,  appropriation  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments— these  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects  of  legislation 
bring  to  the  capital  expert  lobbyists  skilled  in  the  manipulation 
of  legislative  bodies  and  employing  every  imaginable  means.' 

The  chief  causes  of  the  widely  ramifying  activities  of  the 

lobby,  both  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  are  to  be  found 

in  the  nature  of  our  legislative  methods,  especially  in  the  oppor- 

,  ,     tunities  which  the  committee  system  furnishes  for 

Causes  of  the 

Prevalence  influences  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  few  persons 
o  o  ying.  ^^^  occupy  Strategic  positions  with  respect  to 
pending  legislation;  and  in  the  increasing  number  and  variety 
of  matters  with  which  legislative  bodies  are  called  upon  to  deal. 
Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  was  comparatively  little  need 
of  a  lobby.'*  But  under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  for 
any  ordinary  member  of  a  legislative  body  to  keep  abreast  of 
his  work.  His  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion and  the  merits  or  defects  of  pending  bills  is  utterly  inade- 

»  Chapter  XVI.  ^  See  Reinsch,  233  ff. 

'A.  R.  Spofford,  op.  cit.,  778.  See  "Watchful  Lobbies  and  Lobbyists 
that  Camp  in  Washington,"  Literary  Digest,  LXVII,  October  30,  1920, 
pp.  5&-60;  "To  Curb  the  Pestiferous  Lobby,"  ibid.,  LXVIII,  January  29, 
1921,  p.  13;  F.  M.  Davenport,  "Impressions  of  a  Modern  Legislature," 
Outlook,  CXXII,  286-292  (19 19). 

*  Nation,  LXXI,  206  (1900). 
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quate.  The  number  of  bills  which  explain  themselves  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  on  many  points  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  active  members  welcome  guidance.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  functions  of  our  legislatures  are,  after  all,  nearly  as 
much  judicial  in  nature  as  strictly  legislative;  for  comparatively 
little  legislation  originates  in  the  state  legislatures,  or  municipal 
councils,  though  in  the  case  of  Congress  probably  the  proportion 
of  legislation  drafted  by  members  is  somewhat  greater;  but  in 
all  legislative  bodies  the  major  part  of  bills  is  drawn  up  by 
outsiders  and  introduced  by  some  member  *'  by  request."  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  a  legislative  body  of  necessity  becomes 
to  a  great  extent  a  court;  or,  in  view  of  the  universal  commit- 
tee system,  a  series  of  small  courts  which  hear  and  determine 
matters  brought  before  them  by  interested  parties.  While 
special  interests  are  ever  on  hand  to  present  their  case  before 
these  courts,  public  opinion  is  seldom  sufficiently  well  organ- 
ized to  make  itself  heard  effectually.^ 

Nevertheless,  public  opinion  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
important  factors  shaping  legislation,  although  it  has  to  be 
confessed  that  conspicuous  instances  of  its  influence  seem  all  too 

rare.  Yet  there  have  been  occasions  when  public 
Opinion.         Opinion  has  been  more  potent  than  even  the  lobby 

and  the  machine.  These  occasions  have  most  fre- 
quently arisen  when  public  interest  in  legislation  has  been  stimu- 
lated through  some  crying  abuse  or  as  a  result  of  vigorous  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  some  important  reform  measure.  "  Public  opinion 
in  such  cases  becomes  articulate  through  newspaper  propa- 
ganda and  through  the  organization  of  various  reform  associa- 
tions. While  the  special  interests,  of  course,  always  provide 
themselves  with  newspaper  organs,  such  affiliations  are  soon 
discovered  by  the  public  and  the  editorial  column  of  such  papers 
loses  its  influence.  Some  of  the  most  gratifying  defeats  of  ma- 
chine manipulations  in  legislation  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  independent  metropolitan  press. 

^  See  comment  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Scott  on  appropriations  for  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1915. 
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.  .  .    Legislative  organizations  will  be  careful  not  to  defy  pub- 
lic opinion,  however  ready  they  may  be  to  defeat  it."  ^ 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  increasing  influence  in  recent 

years  of  executive  officers — the  president  of  the  United  States, 

the  governors  of  the  states,  and  the  mayors  of  our 

Forceful  ,        ^        .  .  ^,    .     .    r.  i      •  i     • 

and  Popular  largest  cities.  Then:  influence  upon  legislation  may 
xecutives.  ^^  exercised  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  become  more  and  more  the  practice  for  executives 
to  frame  biUs  respecting  important  subjects  of  legislation  which 
embody  their  own  personal  views  and  to  have  these  bills  intro- 
duced into  the  legislative  body.  The  attention  and  considera- 
tion which  such  biUs  receive  depend  somewhat  upon  the  party 
or  factional  divisions  in  the  legislature  and  partly  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  popular  support  back  of  these  executive  recom- 
mendations. 

The  president  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  give  Con- 
gress information  from  time  to  time  upon  the  state  of  the  Union. 
This  information  takes  the  form  of  the  president's  message,  "  the 
most  widely  read  public  document  in  the  United 
States."  The  president  often  indicates  very  clearly 
in  his  messages  along  what  hnes  specific  legislation  is  needed; 
and  sometimes  an  entire  message  is  given  up  to  an  explanation 
of  some  important  bill  recommended  by  him,  and  arguments 
in  its  favor.  The  governors  of  the  different  states  and  the 
mayors  of  cities  likewise  enjoy  the  privilege  of  urging  legislation 
upon  the  attention  of  state  legislatures  and  municipal  councils. 
Not  infrequently  executive  messages  are  in  reaUty  intended  as 
appeals  to  the  general  public  for  support  of  certain  bills  to  which 
the  legislature  is  hostile  or  indifferent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  presidents,  governors,  and  mayors 
to  secure  legislation  from  a  reluctant  legislature  by  withhold- 
ing, or  threatening  to  withhold,  patronage  from  members  who 
refuse  to  recede  from  their  opposition  to  measures  favored  by 
the  executive.  By  thus  "wielding  the  big  stick"  the  execu- 
tive not  infrequently  has  forced  the  enactment  of  legislation 
demanded  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment  but  opposed  by  some 

*  Reinsch,  279,  282. 
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powerful  special  interest  or  political  machine  to  which  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  inclined  to  be  subservient. 

The  right  to  veto  legislation  is  enjoyed  by  the  president  and 
the  governors  of  all  but  one  of  the  states  (North  Carolina),  and 
also  by  most  mayors  of  cities.  In  a  majority  of  the  states  the 
V  governor  has  the  right  to  veto  single  items  in  appro- 

priation bills;  and  mayors  frequently  have  the  same 
right.  By  this  means  a  strong  executive  may  check  waste  and 
extravagance;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  used  to  build  up  a  personal  following,  and  thus 
to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  the  executive.  With  this 
end  in  view,  appropriations  which  are  to  be  expended  in  the 
districts  of  politicians  who  do  not  enjoy  the  governor's  favor 
may  be  greatly  reduced  or  entirely  eliminated,  while  extrava- 
gant sums  given  to  districts  in  which  the  governor  desires  to 
strengthen  himself  politically  may  be  permitted  to  stand. 

The  power  to  veto  specific  items  in  congressional  appropria- 
tion bills  is  not  exercised  by  the  president.  He  either  vetoes 
or  accepts  in  its  entirety  the  bill  as  it  passes  Congress.  Much 
extravagance  and  waste  might  be  prevented  if  the  president  had 
the  right  to  veto  separate  items,  for  advantage  is  frequently 
taken  of  his  inability  to  do  so  to  incorporate  in  appropriation 
bills  for  the  support  of  the  government  or  necessary  public 
works  and  improvements  other  appropriations  for  unworthy 
enterprises.  The  president  is  thus  forced  either  to  veto  the 
entire  bill  and  thus  deprive  the  government  of  necessary  funds 
or  else  to  approve  the  unworthy  items  along  with  the  worthy. 
Perhaps  the  most  notorious  instances  of  the  kind  are  the  annual 
river  and  harbor  appropriation  bills,  the  bills  appropriating 
money  for  the  erection  of  federal  buildings,  such  as  post-offices,^ 
and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  military  posts 
and  navy-yards.  Reckless  and  extravagant  appropriations  for 
these  and  even  more  unworthy  objects  spring  from  the  desire 
of  practical  politicians  in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  have  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  government's  money  spent  in  their  own 

*  See  "Political  Public  Buildings,"  Searchlight  on  Congress,  11,  1-4  Qan- 
uary,  1917),  and  Supplement,  "Mostly  Pork." 
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districts  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  political  influence  at 
home.  Millions  of  dollars  are  thus  wasted  every  year  by  Con- 
gress, the  practice  has  come  to  be  a  national  scandal,  and  the 
appropriation  bills  mentioned  above  have  received  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  the  national  "pork  barrel.'*  It  is  a  matter 
of  profound  regret  that  the  president  does  not  enjoy  the  right 
to  veto  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills,  although  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  power  might  at  times  be  improperly  used.^ 

There  is  another  way  in  which  members  of  Congress  take 
advantage  of  the  president's  limited  veto  power.  Amendments 
called  "riders,"  embodying  legislation  known  to  be  disapproved 
by  the  president,  are  sometimes  attached  to  appropriation  bills. 
The  president  is  then  forced  either  to  accept  the  obnoxious 
amendment  or  to  veto  the  entire  bill.^  The  practice  of  attaching 
"riders"  is  somewhat  discredited  and  is  usually  tried  only  as 
a  last  resource.  It  obtains  to  some  extent  in  state  legislatures 
and  municipal  councils. 

Through  their  power  of  calling  special  sessions  of  Congress 
or  of  the  state  legislature,  presidents  and  governors  may  exer- 
cise far-reaching  influence  upon  legislation.  Special  sessions  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
ieSons.  ^^  meeting  some  emergency,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  upon  the  reluctant  attention  of  the 
legislature  subjects  of  legislation  in  which  the  executive  is  es- 
pecially interested.  Where,  as  in  some  states,  special  legislative 
sessions  are  permitted  to  consider  only  subjects  which  are 
named  in  the  summons  issued  by  the  governor,  the  power  of 
calling  such  sessions  may  be  made  a  powerful  lever  for  good 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  executive,  backed  by  a  powerful 
public  sentiment.^ 

*  The  new  budget  system  adopted  by  Congress  in  192 1  may,  it  is  hoped, 
serve  as  a  check  upon  pork-barrel  legislation,  but  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  positive  guaranty  against  that  sort  of  thing. 

'  An  example  occurred  in  19 19  when  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
carried  a  rider  which  repealed  the  daylight  saving  law.  The  bill  was  vetoed 
and  was  then  re-passed  without  the  rider. 

3  In  this  way  Governor  Hughes,  in  1908-09,  forced  the  New  York  legis- 
lature to  consider  anti-race-track-gambling  bills  and  direct  primary  legis- 
lation. 
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Having  thus  reviewed  the  principal  ways  in  which  practical 
politics  appear  in  connection  with  legislative  bodies,  and  noted 
some  of  the  evils  connected  therewith,  we  shall  take  up  in  the 
next  chapter  some  of  the  ways  in  which  certain  of  these  evils 
have  been  met  and,  in  a  measure,  remedied. 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  Give  specific  instances  where  the  speaker's  power  of  recognition 
has  been  used  to  influence  congressional  legislation?  (See  Bryce, 
Follett,  Hale.) 

2.  Compare  the  position,  influence,  and  methods  of  the  speaker 
of  Congress  with  the  speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

3.  Compare  the  influence  and  methods  of  the  speaker  in  Congress 
and  the  speaker  in  your  own  state  legislature. 

4.  In  what  different  ways  did  the  following  men  add  to  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  speakership  in  Congress:  Henry  Clay, 
James  G.  Blaine,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Thomas  B. 
Reed?    (See  Follett.) 

5.  Causes  and  results  of  the  agitation  against  "Cannonism," 
1907-1910. 

6.  Collect  specific  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  house  com- 
mittee on  rules  has  influenced  important  congressional  legislation 
in  the  past  few  years. 

7.  An  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  elimination  of 
the  speaker  from  the  committee  on  rules  in  Congress,  March  19, 
1910. 

8.  Compare  the  influence  of  Speakers  Clark  and  Gillett  in  Con- 
gress with  that  of  Reed  and  Cannon. 

9.  Compare  the  composition,  powers,  and  methods  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rules  in  your  own  state  legislature  with  those  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  on  rules. 

10.  Compare  English  and  Canadian  parliamentary  methods  with 
American  legislative  procedure.  (See  Bryce,  Ford,  Lowell's  Gov- 
ernment of  England.) 

11.  The  English  system  of  dealing  with  private  bills  and  regu- 
lating lobbying  before  Parliament. 

12.  The  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  and  the  Louisiana  legisla- 
ture.   (See  Buell,  McGloin,  Wicliffe.) 

13.  Lobbying  methods  in  the  New  York  legislature  as  revealed 
in  the  insurance  investigation  of  1905. 

14.  Lobbying  in  Congress  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  interests, 
1867-1888.     (See  Senate  Exec.  Docs.,  50th  Congress,  ist  session.) 
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15.  What  pernicious  legislative  methods  appear  in  connection 
with  congressional  river  and  harbor  bills,  pension  legislation,  ap- 
propriations for  post-offices  and  other  federal  buildings? 

16.  Mention  as  many  important  instances  as  you  can  in  which 
executive  influence  was  an  important  factor  in  legislation  under 
Presidents  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson. 

17.  President  Coolidge  and  congressional  legislation,  1923-24. 

18.  Compare  the  conception  of  the  proper  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  state  legislature  as  illustrated  in  the  methods  of  Gov- 
ernors Hughes,  Dix,  Miller,  and  Smith,  of  New  York;  Governor 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut;  Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio. 

19.  What  important  state  legislation  has  been  brought  about 
largely  through  the  influence  of  recent  governors,  notably  Gover- 
nors La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin;  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey;  Harmon, 
of  Ohio;  Johnson,  of  California;  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  and  Smith,  of 
New  York  ? 

20.  Give  as  many  instances  as  you  can  in  which  mayors  of  im- 
portant cities  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
desirable,  and  preventing  undesirable,  municipal  legislation. 

21.  The  effect  of  national  parties  upon  state  parties  and  state 
politics.    (See  Bryce,  Lowell.) 

22.  Give  concrete  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  minorities 
have  been  able  to  influence  important  legislation,  especially  in  Con- 
gress. 

23.  Give  all  the  instances  you  can,  in  recent  years,  when  organized 
public  opinion  has  compelled  the  abandonment  or  the  enactment 
of  important  state  and  congressional  legislation. 

24.  Explain  how  and  why  the  minority  party  in  state  legislatures 
and  municipal  councils  often  works  in  harmony  with  the  dominant 
party  or  ''organization."    (See  Reinsch,  Bryce.) 

25.  Criticisms  of  the  "tyranny"  of  the  modern  congressional 
caucus.  (See  Beard's  Readings,  quoting  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  Haines.) 

26.  The  origin  of  the  practice  of  gerrymandering,  and  early  in- 
stances of  its  use.     (See  Griffin,  Griffith.) 

27.  The  Wisconsin  gerrymander  of  1891.  (See  Commons  and 
Rev.  of  Rev.) 

28.  The  New  York  apportionment  fight  of  1905. 

29.  Corruption  in  Southern  state  legislatures  during  the  period 
of  ** carpet-bag  and  negro  rule."  (See  Fleming's  Documentary  His- 
tory of  Reconstruction,  II,  and  various  monographs  on  Reconstruc- 
tion.) 

30.  The  selling  of  nominations  to  West  Point  by  congressmen  in 
the  Reconstruction  period. 
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31.  Recent  disclosures  of  corruption  in  the  legislatures  of  New 
York  and  other  states  in  connection  with  legislation.  (See  Gar- 
denshire.) 

32.  The  Mormon  church  in  its  relations  to  state  and  national 
politics. 

SS-  Speaker  James  G.  Blaine  and  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
afifair,  1871-76.     (See  Rhodes.) 

34.  The  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  in  Congress  in  1867-73. 

35.  The  contest  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1913  over 
changes  in  the  rules  and  the  method  of  appointing  committees. 

36.  The  Senate  investigation  of  the  tariff  lobby  in  1913,  63d  Con- 
gress, ist  session. 

37.  Governor  James  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  his  influence  upon  Ohio 
legislation  (19 13-14). 

38.  Appropriation  legislation  for  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  Pennsylvania.     (See  Fleischer.) 

39.  What  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  restricting  the  powers  of  the 
house  committee  on  rules  in  Congress?    (See  Haines.) 

40.  Discuss  the  important  riders  attached  to  appropriation  bills 
during  President  Wilson's  administration.     (See  Haines.) 

41.  The  work  of  the  Democratic  house  caucus  in  the  62d  and  63d 
Congresses  (1911-15),  especially  in  connection  with  the  tariff,  cur- 
rency, and  trust  legislation.    (See  Haines.) 

42.  What  arguments  are  advanced  for  and  against  full  publicity 
for  all  congressional  committee  and  caucus  proceedings,  and  for  the 
recording  of  votes  in  committee  of  the  whole? 

43.  In  what  ways  has  the  franking  privilege  been  abused  by 
members  of  Congress? 

44.  Prepare  a  report  upon  the  organization,  methods,  and  work 
of  some  recent  state  legislature. 

45.  The  influence  of  Governor  Pinchot  upon  recent  legislation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

46.  How  many  and  what  different  kinds  of  organizations  have 
been  maintaining  lobbyists  in  Washington  in  the  past  few  years? 

47.  Report  on  the  contest  over  proposed  changes  in  the  house 
rules  at  the  opening  of  the  68th  Congress,  December,  1923- January, 
1924. 

48.  What  other  important  changes  in  the  house  rules  were  urged 
at  this  time  but  not  adopted.    (See  Searchlight  on  Congress.) 

49.  Recent  proposed  congressional  investigations  that  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  house  committee  on  rules.    (See  The  Searchlight.) 

50.  The  Tea  Pot  Dome  oil-lease  investigation  in  the  68th  Con- 
gress. 

51.  Congressional  investigation  (1924)  of  the  department  of  jus- 
tice under  the  administration  of  Attorney- General  Daugherty. 
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52.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  Rhode  Island  senatorial  deadlock, 
1923-24. 

53.  What  subjects  are  included  in  the  legislative  programme  of 
the  Women's  Joint  Congressional  Committee?  (See  Congressional 
Digest,  III,  153-158  (1924). 

54.  How  may  the  legislative  rules  in  your  own  state  be  amended  ? 


CHAPTER  XX 

REMEDIES  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  EVILS.  IMMUNITY  LAWS.  ANTI- 
LOBBYING  LAWS.  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  LIBRARIES. 
voters'  leagues,     the  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM 

Several  remedies  for  evil  practices  found  in  legislative  bodies 
have  been  at  least  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  these 
need  only  to  be  summarized  at  this  point. 

(i)  Practically  every  state  constitution  adopted  since  the 

early  part  of  the  past  century  has  reflected  the  wide-spread 

distrust  of  state  legislatures  in  the  limitations  placed  upon 

either  the  duration  or  frequency  of  legislative  ses- 

tional  sions,   or  both;   in   prohibiting   the   enactment   of 

Limitations.  .   i  ,   ,        i   i      •  i    ^«  t    •  •  •  i 

special  and  local  legislation;  and  in  provisions  de- 
signed to  guard  against  surprise  and  insure  deliberation  and 
publicity  in  the  enactment  of  legislation.^  Many  other  consti- 
tutional restrictions  on  legislatures  also  reflect  the  unfortunate 
experiences  of  bygone  days.  Some  of  these  limitations,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  commonly  disregarded  in  practice,  and  others 
have  served  their  purpose  and  have  outUved  their  usefulness; 
or  else  are  futile  because  easily  evaded,  or  because  they  do  not 
go  to  the  root  of  evils  they  were  designed  to  eradicate. 

(2)  For  evils  that  are  traceable  to  defects  in  the  structure, 
internal  organization,  and  procedure  of  legislative  bodies, 
numerous  remedies  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time;  for 
example,  the  substitution  of  smaller,  single-cham- 
^^8^"^"^^  bered  legislatures  for  the  present  large,  unwieldy. 
Organization,  bicameral  system.2  The  adoption  of  certain  changes 
Procedure.  in  the  Committee  system  not  only  is  highly  desir- 
able but  essential  to  the  more  efficient  handhng  of 
legislative  business;  for  example,  the  substitution  of  a  system 

^  See  P.  S.  Reinsch,  American  Legislature  and  Legislative  Methods,  129- 
130.  Beard  and  Shultz,  Documents  on  the  State-Wide  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  3-12. 

2  See  G.  H.  Hodges,  "Distrust  of  State  Legislatures;  the  Cause,  the 
Remedy,"  in  J.  T.  Young's  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work 

479 
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of  joint  committees  for  the  almost  universal  dual  committee 
system;  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  size  of  most  committees; 
the  election  of  committee  chairmen  by  members  of  each  com- 
mittee; discarding  the  seniority  rule  in  the  selection  of  commit- 
tee chairmen;^  the  selection  of  committee  clerks  by  civil  service 
methods,  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  personal  or  political  favoritism; 
the  pubHcation  of,  and  strict  adherence  to,  a  regular  schedule  of 
committee  sessions,  together  with  the  systematic  preparation 
and  pubUcation  of  calendars  of  measures  referred  to  each  com- 
mittee; pubUcity  for  all  committee  and  caucus  sessions,  and  the 
publication  of  the  record  of  all  business  transacted  or  votes 
taken  in  such  sessions.  There  should  also  be  changes  in  legis- 
lative rules  making  it  easier  to  discharge  committees  or  to 
compel  them  to  report  upon  matters  that  have  been  in  their 
hands  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  In  numerous  other  respects 
the  legislative  rules  nearly  everywhere  need  to  be  revamped 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  prompt,  efficient,  and  orderly  handHng 
of  legislative  business.  To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  both 
congressional  and  legislative  rules  should  be  made  more  easily 
amendable. 

The  enormous  amount  of  time  now  consumed  in  roll-calls, 
especially  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  could  be  avoided 
by  the  installation  of  electrical-voting  devices.    It  is  a  reflection 

upon  the  interest  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
^^^"^       in  promoting  efficient  methods  of  procedure  that, 

in  a  country  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  mechanical  inventions,  thus  far  only 
three  states  have  installed  electrical- voting  systems;  and  even 
these  states  have  done  so  only  within  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.'' 
Congress  continues  to  consume  about  forty-five  minutes  per 
roll-call. 

(1915),  pp.  643  ff.;  National  Municipal  League,  A  Model  State  Constitution 
(192 1),  §§  13-32,  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introdttction  to  American  Government^  574- 

579- 

'  This  is  an  especially  serious  defect  in  congressional  organization. 

'Wisconsin,  1915;  Iowa,  1919;  and  Texas,  1922.  The  Illinois  legislature 
of  1923  authorized  the  installation  of  such  a  system  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  (1925)  session. 
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Finally,  in  order  to  minimize  the  evil  of  partisan  decisions 
in  contested  election  cases  affecting  members  of  legislative 
bodies,  such  controversies  should  all  be  referred  to  some  im- 
partial tribunal,  like  the  ordinary  courts,  to  inves- 
EkctiorS^  tigate  and  make  recommendations,  based  upon  the 
law  and  the  evidence,  for  the  guidance  of  the  body 
concerned.  Such  a  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  legislative  body 
in  this  country  could  adopt  the  same  method  by  simple  legis- 
lative action  or  by  legislative  rules,  without  the  necessity  for  any 
constitutional  amendment. 

(3)  In  order  to  make  legislative  bodies  more  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  all  important  currents  of  political  opinion,  some 
system  of  proportional  representation  is  being  advocated  for 

the  election  of  city  councilmen,  members  of  the 

Proper-  -^  ' 

tional  Rep-     State  legislature,  and  even  for  the  election  of  rep- 
resentation. ,     ,.  •      /->  rr>T.  i.  T. 

resentatives  m  Congress.  Ihe  system,  as  we  nave 
already  seen,^  has  been  widely  adopted  in  European  and  other 
countries,  and  is  slowly  making  headway  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  municipal  government.^ 

(4)  Power  conferred  upon  the  president,  governor,  or  mayor 
to  veto  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills  might  be,  and  in 
some  states  has  proved  to  be,  an  effective  means  of  checking 
-.  .  legislative  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Specific  Ap-  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  city  council  or  legis- 
propna  ions.  |g^|.yj.g  ^^  curry  favor  with  various  interests  and  con- 
stituencies by  voting  large  appropriations  for  wards,  districts, 
or  institutions  and  throwing  upon  the  mayor  or  governor  the 
responsibility  for  the  veto  or  reduction  of  the  amounts  thus  ap- 
propriated. The  possibility  also  of  the  misuse  of  this  veto 
power  by  unscrupulous  executives  has  already  been  mentioned.^ 

Another  possible  check  upon  congressional  extravagance  is 

» Chap.  XIII. 

*  It  is  also  included  in  the  Model  State  Constitution,  drafted  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  for  the  election  of  the  reorganized  legislature. 
See  also  Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduction  to  American  Government,  585-587. 

» Chap.  XIX. 
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embodied  in  the  suggestion  called  "the  local  co-operating  plan.'* 
According  to  this  plan,  federal  appropriations  for  public  works 
,        .  or  buildings,  usually  included  in  the  term  "pork- 

operating"  barrel  legislation,"  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
willingness  of  the  community  deriving  the  main  ad- 
vantage therefrom  to  contribute  a  reasonable  amount,  perhaps 
one-tenth,  toward  the  cost  of  such  enterprises.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  plan  "would  provide  the  necessary  balance-wheel  of 
economy  by  transferring  to  pubHc  finance  the  well-known  rule 
of  organized  benevolence — to  help  those  who  are  trying  to  help 
themselves."  ^ 

The  rapid  spread  recently  of  the  movement  for  budgetary 
reform  in  state  and  national  governments  has,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, also  served  as  a  valuable  check  to  legisla- 
Refom^'^  tive  extravagance  and  waste.  But  the  mistake 
must  not  be  made  of  regarding  budgetary  reform, 
even  the  adoption  of  the  responsible-executive  type  of  budget, 
as  a  guarantee  against  legislative  raids  upon  the  pubHc  treasury. 
Unless  the  executive  has  the  right  and  the  courage  to  veto 
separate  items  in  appropriation  bills  the  results  of  budgetary 
reform  are  likely  to  prove  very  disappointing. 

(5)  Bribery  of  legislators  could  be  materially  reduced,  if  not 

extirpated,  by  the  adoption  of  so-called  "immunity  statutes," 

which  free  from  punishment  the  party  to  a  bribery  transaction 

_  who  confesses  and  furnishes  evidence  for  the  con- 

•  im- 
munity"        viction  of  the  other  party  or  parties.     At  present 

the  laws  of  most  states  hold  the  bribe-giver  and  the 
bribe-taker  equally  guilty,  and  are  ineffective.  Bribery  is  essen- 
tially a  crime  of  darkness;  only  two  persons,  as  a  rule,  have 
knowledge  of  it,  the  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe-taker.  Ordinarily, 
there  are  no  disinterested  witnesses  of  the  transaction.  The 
parties  arrange  to  meet  in  secret  and  in  secret  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  their  agreement.  They  are  careful  to  leave  no  record 
or  memorandum  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  prosecution. 
Being  equally  guilty,  both  have  the  strongest  motive  for  con- 

'  A.  P.  Stokes,  Jr.,  Harper's  Weekly,  LVII,  March  22,  1913,  p.  9.     See 
also  World's  Work,  XXXII,  607  {igiG^). 
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cealing  the  crime.  For  either  to  disclose  the  transaction  may 
result  in  his  own  prosecution  and  the  escape  of  the  other  equally 
guilty  party.  Thus  the  punishment  of  these  and  similar  offenses 
has  often  been  placed  practically  beyond  the  power  of  the  law. 
In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  immunity  laws  have  been  enacted 
in  a  few  states.  To  the  objection  that  it  is  unjust  that  the 
bribe-giver  should  be  permitted  to  go  free  while  the  bribe-taker 
is  punished,  or  vice  versa,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  better  to  have 
one  of  two  guilty  parties  given  immunity  than  to  permit  both 
to  escape  prosecution  and  a  most  serious  crime  to  go  entirely 
unw hipped  of  justice.^ 

(6)  The  most  obvious  remedy  for  evils  due  mainly  to  the 
character  of  legislators  and  their  lack  of  proper  quahfications 
^  for  law-making  consists  in  the  nomination  and  elec- 
Qualified         tion  of  men  better  quaHfied  by  character,  training, 

Legislators.  ,  -•      1  •  x  j  i        •    i. 

and  practical  experience.  Increased  popular  inter- 
est in  nominations  and  improvements  in  nominating  methods 
will  tend  in  this  direction.  Under  widely  varying  names,  the 
municipal  voters'  leagues  and  the  legislative  voters'  leagues, 
mentioned  later  in  this  chapter,  are  performing  a  valuable  ser- 
vice in  promoting  the  election  of  better  qualified  persons  to 
city  councils  and  state  legislatures  by  collecting  and  publish- 
ing, for  the  enlightenment  of  voters,  the  facts  concerning  the 
qualifications  and  public  record  of  candidates  for  these  offices. 

(7)  To  supplement,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  lack  of 
training  and  experience  for  legislative  work,  legislative  refer- 
T    .  w         ence  libraries  and  bill-drafting  bureaus  have  been 

Legislative  ° 

Reference       established  within  the  past  few  years  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  states,  as  a  sort  of  "first  aid"  to 
inexperienced  lawmakers. 

This  experiment  was  first  successfully  tried  in  Wisconsin. 
Some  years  ago  the  legislature  of  that  state  voted  a  small  ap- 

*  F.  E.  McGovern,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.  Proceedings,  IV,  266  (1907).  "We 
make  a  statute  declaring  that  the  bribe-taker  shall  be  punished  as  a  felon 
...  in  the  same  rule  provision  is  made  that  the  man  who  offers  the  bribe 
shall  also  be  a  felon,  and  thereby  we  wipe  out  the  only  available  witness  to 
the  transaction."    M.  Gardenshire,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  CXCI,  485  (1910). 
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propriation  for  a  legislative  reference  library,  and  a  man  thor- 
oughly  trained  in  history,  economics,  and  politics 
Wisconsin  was  put  in  charge.  With  a  small  expenditure  of 
xpenmen  .  j^^^j^^y  j^^  rapidly  gathered  a  valuable  collection  of 
reports,  bills,  and  laws — catalogued  and  indexed  so  as  to  be  at 
aU  times  readily  available.  When  the  legislature  convened, 
the  librarian  was  ready  to  give  every  member  impartial  service 
and  reliable  information.  No  matter  what  subject  a  member 
might  be  interested  in,  or  what  bill  he  might  be  desirous  of  in- 
troducing or  combating,  the  librarian  was  able  quickly  to  furnish 
information  as  to  what  other  states  had  done,  how  such  legis- 
lative experiments  had  succeeded,  and  how  to  frame  his  own 
proposals.  Bills  were  drafted  for  members  at  their  request, 
and  they  were  given  hints  on  important  points  of  practice,  and 
even  arguments  were  prepared  for  them  if  they  so  desired.  Un- 
wearied service,  universal  helpfulness,  impartial  and  tactful 
deahng  with  any  pubHc  question  brought  up,  enabled  the  ex- 
pert to  give  the  members  exactly  what  they  needed,  to  furnish 
them  a  place  where  they  could  go  in  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  best  sort  of  information  and  assistance  which  any  efiFort 
could  secure  would  be  supplied  to  them.  ''The  result  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Already,  long  before  the  session  begins,  in- 
quiries commence  to  pour  in  asking  for  information  concerning 
legislative  precedents,  conditions  in  this  and  other  states,  the 
feasibility  and  constitutionaUty  of  laws,  etc.  Throughout  the 
session  the  expert  and  all  his  assistants  are  working  at  red 
heat,  keeping  abreast  with  the  endless  and  exacting  demands 
made  upon  them.  The  members  of  the  legislature,  having  an 
unpolluted  source  of  information  at  their  command,  gain  self- 
reliance  and  confidence;  they  are  able  to  meet  the  pleader  for 
special  interests  with  strong  arguments  drawn  from  their  in- 
dependent armory.  Some  of  the  experienced  legislative  coun- 
sel who  appeared  before  this  legislature  declared  they  had  never 
come  before  a  body  of  men  so  well  informed  and  so  keen  in 
their  insight,  and  yet  no  more  than  good  average  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  state.  Moreover,  seeing  the  bearing 
of  the  questions  with  which  they  were  dealing,  not  confused 
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by  half-understood  arguments,  the  members  have  taken  an 
increased  interest  in  the  work  before  them."  ^ 

Institutions  performing  similar  functions  are  now  in  success- 
ful operation  in  more  than  half  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  in 
191 5  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  estabhshment  of  a 
legislative  reference  division  in  connection  with  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  librarian  of  Congress  is  directed  by  law  "to 
employ  competent  persons  to  gather,  classify,  and  make  avail- 
able, in  translations,  indexes,  digests,  compilations,  and  bulle- 
tins, and  otherwise,  data  for  or  bearing  upon  legislation,  and 
to  render  such  data  serviceable  to  Congress  and  committees 
and  members  thereof."  ^ 

Bill-drafting  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  part  of  the  regular  work 

of  legislative  reference  Ubraries,  as  we  have  just  seen  to  be  the 

case  in  Wisconsin.    In  other  states,  however,  this  work  is  often 

assigned  to  a  distinct  bureau.     In  either  case  the 

Bill-Drafting.  r    i  mi    1      r  •         1  •  1 

purpose  of  bill-draftmg  bureaus  is,  as  the  name 
suggests,  to  assist  legislators  in  putting  their  ideas  as  to  legis- 
lation into  proper  technical  form  for  enactment  into  law. 
Every  member  of  the  legislature,  where  such  institutions  exist, 
is  privileged  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  these  expert 
bill-drafters,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  legislative  reference 
library,  as  much  as  he  likes.  For  the  successful  operation  of 
bill-drafting  bureaus — and  the  same  is  no  less  true  of  refer- 
ence libraries — it  is  essential  that  adequate  salaries  be  paid 
the  members  of  the  staff,  that  they  be  appointed  only  after 
examinations  thoroughly  testing  their  abiHty,  and  that  their 
positions  be  permanent  and  entirely  free  from  any  taint  of  the 
spoils  system  or  partisanship. 

(8)  More  effective  methods  of  enlightening  the  public  con- 
cerning legislative  proceedings,  and  of  bringing  pubHc  opinion 
to  bear  upon  legislative  bodies,  have  done  much  in  some  states 

to  defeat  pernicious  legislation  and  to  prevent  the 
Leagu^es.         re-election  of  corrupt  or  inefficient  members;  also 

to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  much  desirable 
legislation.     Only  a  beginning  of  really  effective  work  in  this 
^  Reinsch,  296-297.  ^  3^^  j^p^^  PqI  ^ci.  Rev.,  IX,  542  (1915). 
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direction  has  been  made.  The  most  noteworthy  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Legislative  Voters'  League  in  Illinois.  Such 
organizations  have  been  aptly  called  "the  people's  lobby."  Of 
such  non-partisan  organizations,  perhaps  none  is  more  active 
than  the  Illinois  Legislative  Voters'  League.  Its  objects  are 
the  promotion  of  good  government  through  the  agency  of  the 
legislature:  "(i)  by  assisting  the  pubUc  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment concerning  the  work  and  character  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature;  (2)  by  aiding  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  de- 
sirable legislators,  and  in  retaining  their  service  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; (3)  by  furnishing  the  pubhc  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  exact  information  concerning  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  proposed  legislation."  In  furtherance  of  these  objects  the 
League  issues  weekly  during  legislative  sessions  The  Assembly 
Bulletin,  giving  the  public  information  relating  to  the  prin- 
cipal happenings.  Shortly  after  the  session  ends,  another  Bid- 
letin  summarizes  at  some  length  the  work  of  the  session,  and 
gives  the  record  of  each  member  upon  the  most  important 
bills  and  resolutions.  Again,  just  before  each  primary  and  elec- 
tion, other  Bulletins  are  published  stating  the  facts  respecting 
the  personal  quaUfications  and  pubHc  record  of  those  who  are 
candidates  for  nomination  or  election.  The  League  is  sustained 
wholly  by  voluntary  financial  contributions.^ 

The  activities  of  the  organizations  just  described  are  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  state  and  municipal  poUtics.  The  success 
which  has  attended  their  work  doubtless  had  something  to  do 

with  the  recent  organization  of  a  similar  clearing- 
Legislative      house  of  information  about  congressional  legislation. 

In  December,  1920,  the  People's  Legislative  Service 
was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  operate  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  executive  committee  of  which  Senator  LaFoUette  is 
chairman,  in  co-operation  with  a  National  Council.^    On  this 

^  For  a  few  years  recently  the  National  Voters'  League  functioned  in  much 
the  same  manner  with  respect  to  Congress. 

2  The  executive  secretary  is  Henry  R.  Mussey,  605  Fendall  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  the  director  is  Basil  M.  Manly. 
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executive  committee  are  representatives  of  ''labor  organizations, 
progressive  farm  organizations,  and  leaders  of  liberal  opinion." 
The  avowed  purposes  of  this  People's  Service  may  readily  be 
seen  from  the  formal  declaration  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  reads  as  follows: 

Bad  legislation  is  due  chiefly  to  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  members  of  Congress  and  the  pubHc,  and  to  jokers  hidden  away 
in  bills  or  to  obscure  passages  attributable  to  clumsy  drafting. 
Many  errors  of  legislation  result  from  the  intense  pressure  of  public 
duties,  which  deprives  members  of  Congress  of  the  opportunity  to 
inform  themselves  adequately  upon  pending  measures. 

Selfish  interests  are  organized  and  ever  diligent  in  pressing  their 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  measures  in  which  they  are  concerned. 
Their  lobbyists  hide  away  vicious  jokers  in  bills  which  upon  their 
face  are  worthy.  Crooked  selfish  interests — clumsy  draftsmen — 
desperately  busy  congressmen — result:  bad  legislation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  People's  Legislative  Service  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  providing  members  of  Congress  and  others  concerned 
with  full  information  as  to  pending  measures,  by  pointing  out 
faulty  provisions,  obvious  and  secret,  and  by  presenting  the  facts 
in  support  of  measures  designed  for  the  public  welfare.  This  work 
we  undertake  to  perform  without  regard  to  partisan  considerations 
or  special  interests,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
people. 

The  agency  mainly  relied  upon  to  prepare  the  information 
just  referred  to  is  a  bureau  of  research  under  the  control  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  operating  in  three  divisions:  (a)  the 
legislative  division,  which  analyzes  and  keeps  watch  over  all 
pending  legislation  "so  as  to  warn  those  concerned  of  all  jokers 
and  parHamentary  stratagems'';  (b)  the  statistical  division, 
which  compiles  the  information  required  by  members  of  Con- 
gress "  so  that  they  may  make  an  effective  fight  for  the  people's 
interests  on  the  floor  of  both  houses  and  in  committee";  and 
(c)  the  pubUcity  division,  whose  business  is  ''  to  keep  the  people 
informed  regarding  pending  legislation." 

(9)  For  the  evil  of  the  gerrymander,  publicity  seems  just  at 
present  to  be  the  most  practicable  remedy.  If  the  non-partisan 
press  and  organizations  working  for  clean  politics  would  under- 
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take  a  campaign  of  education  while  apportionment  acts  are 
pending  in  the  various  state  legislatures;  if  they 

Publicity.  ,  ,  ?    .        ,     .  i  <•     f  r 

would  brmg  before  the  eyes  of  the  voters  maps  of 
the  districts,  present  and  proposed,  calling  attention  to  obvious 
examples  of  gerrymander  and  significant  majorities — in  other 
words,  if  the  great  mass  of  intelligent,  honest  voters  could  once 
be  made  to  understand  how  they  are  tricked — the  legislators 
would  be  likely  to  hesitate  long  before  indulging  in  this  sort  of 
partisan  legislation.^  The  most  effective  remedy  would  be  to 
abandon  the  single-member  district  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  legislatures  and  Congress,  and  to  elect  members  of  these 
bodies  from  a  comparatively  few  larger  districts,  each  choosing 
from  five  to  ten  members  perhaps,  under  a  system  of  propor- 
tional representation,  as  explained  in  an  earlier  chapter.^  So 
long,  however,  as  representation  in  legislative  bodies  is  based 
upon  single-member  districts  created  by  legislative  act,  with 
plurality  elections,  we  shall  probably  not  be  wholly  free  from 
the  evils  of  the  gerrymander. 

(lo)  To  curb  the  evils  of  lobbying  and  at  the  same  time  give 
a  legal  status  to  permissible  lobbying,  the  legislatures  of  a  few 
states  3  have  adopted  more  or  less  ineffective  "  anti-lobbying " 
laws  or  rules.  Their  main  features  may  be  sum- 
Lobbying  marized  as  follows:  All  persons  lobbying  in  the  in- 
Regulations  Merest  of  individuals,  private  associations,  or  corpo- 
rations are  divided  into  two  classes — legislative 
counsel  and  legislative  agents.  Those  classed  as  legislative 
counsel  include  persons  employed  to  appear  at  pubUc  hear- 
ings before  committees  for  the  purpose  of  making  arguments 
or  examining  witnesses,  and  those  who  act  as  legal  advisers 
in  relation  to  legislation.  The  second  class  includes  all  others 
who  endeavor  to  promote  or  defeat  legislation  through  per- 
sonal appeals  to  legislators.  Before  acting  in  either  capacity 
a  lobbyist  is  required  to  file  a  written  authorization  to  act, 
and  also  to  enter  in  a  register  or  docket  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion his  own  name,  address,  occupation,  date  and  length  of  em- 

»  H.  C.  Griffin,  Outlook,  XCVII,  193  (191 1).  *  See  Chap.  XIII. 

■£.  g.f  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas. 
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ployment,  the  name  of  his  employer,  and  the  subjects  of  legis- 
lation to  which  his  employment  relates.  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  legislature  every  person,  cor- 
poration, or  association  employing  legislative  agents  of  either 
class  is  required  to  file  a  sworn  statement  of  expenses  with  the 
secretary  of  state  or  other  designated  official.  Municipalities 
and  other  public  corporations  are  exempted  from  these  pro- 
visions. Employment  for  compensation  contingent  upon  suc- 
cess is  not  permitted.  The  Wisconsin  law  of  1905  specifically 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  legislative  counsel  or  agent  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  any  legislator  personally  and  directly  other- 
wise than  by  appearing  before  the  regular  committees,  or  by 
newspaper  publications,  or  by  public  addresses,  or  by  written 
or  printed  statements,  arguments,  or  briefs  delivered  to  each 
member  of  the  legislature.^ 

(11)  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  among  the  numerous  rem- 
edies for  legislative  evils  is  the  system  of  direct  legislation, 
commonly  known  as  the  ^initiative  and  referendum. 
Legislation.    I  Where  they  exist,  it  is  possible  for  the  people  to  ob- 
tain a  law  by  their  own  direct  action  under  the  in- 
itiative; or,  when  the  legislature  has  passed  a  law  that  meets 
popular  disapproval,  the  electorate  may  veto  it  by  means  of  the 
referendum.!  Since  South  Dakota,  in  1898,  adopted 
the  initiative  and  referendum  for  ordinary  state  leg- 
islation,^  eighteen  other  states  have  taken  a  similar  step,  the 
last  one  to  do  so  being  Massachusetts,  in  191 8.    In  Idaho, 
the  necessary  legislation  to  make  effective  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  191 2,  authorizing  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
has  never  been  enacted,  so  the  system  is  not  in  actual  opera- 
tion there.     Maryland  and  New  Mexico  have  only  the  refer- 
endum.    In  many  other  states  the  initiative  and  referendum 
may  be  applied  to  the  enactment  of   municipal   ordinances; 

^Reinsch,  294;  Nation,  LXXXI,  206  (iqod). 

2  The  Socialists  believe  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
connection  with  national  legislation  would  serve  to  remedy  many  of  the 
evils  connected  with  congressional  lawmaking.  See  Socialist  platform  for 
1916. 
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and  the  referendum  is  almost  universally  resorted  to  for  the 
ratification  of  state  constitutional  amendments,^  and  almost  as 
commonly  for  the  approval  of  bond  issues,  both  local  and 
state. 

Although  Oregon  and  CaHfornia  are  the  states  in  which  the 
initiative  and  referendum  have  been  given  the  most  extended 
trial,  the  movement  for  their  adoption  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  country,  nor  to  states  dominated  by 
any  one  poHtical  party;  in  other  words,  it  is  neither  sectional 
nor  partisan. 

Briefly  defined,  the  initiative  is  a  scheme  whereby  a  small 

percentage  of  the  voters  may  draft  a  bill  and  secure  its  adoption 

upon  ratification  by  popular  vote;  and  "the  referendum  is  the 

plan  whereby  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters  may 

Definition.  .,.  r  r     i       ^      •  ^ 

require  the  reference  of  any  act  of  the  legislature  to 
the  electorate  for  approval  or  rejection."  ^  The  referendum 
thus  enables  the  people  to  veto  undesired  legislation,  while  the 
initiative  enables  the  people  to  enact  desired  legislation./ 

From  this  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, as  remedies  for  legislative  evils,  are  complementary. 
Alone,  the  referendum  affords  a  check  upon  legislative  action 

^  The  use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  for  constitutional  amendments 
is  authorized  in  fourteen  states;  in  most  of  the  other  states  proposed  amend- 
ments originating  with  the  legislature  or  a  constitutional  convention  must 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  referendum.  This  is  called  the  constitutional 
initiative  and  referendum  to  distinguish  it  from  the  statutory  initiative  and 
referendum  used  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  state  laws.  Only 
the  latter  is  discussed  in  this  chapter;  practically  the  same  arguments,  how- 
ever, hold  true  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  when  applied  to  city  or- 
dinances. 

The  states  having  the  statutory  initiative  and  referendum  are  as  follows: 
South  Dakota  (1898),  Utah  (1900-1917);  Oregon  (1902),  Nevada  (1904), 
Montana  (1906),  Oklahoma  (1907),  Maine  (1908),  Missouri  (1908),  Michi- 
gan (1908),  Arkansas  (1910),  Colorado  (1910),  California  (191 1),  New  Mexico 
(1911),  Arizona  (1911),  Idaho  (1912),  Ohio  (1912),  Nebraska  (1912),  Wash- 
ington (191 2),  North  Dakota  (1914),  Maryland  (1915),  Massachusetts 
(1918).  Mississippi  adopted  the  system  in  1914  but  in  1923  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state  declared  it  invalid.  Of  these  states  all  but  six  (Mary- 
and,  Maine,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington)  also  have 
the  constitutional  initiative  and  referendum, 

2  Beard  and  Shultz's  Documents,  20. 
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but  does  not  provide  for  positive  action  by  the  people.  It  is 
in  effect  a  popular  veto — a  further  course  which  bills  must 
take  before  becoming  laws.  The  referendum  may  stand  alone; 
but  the  initiative  cannot  stand  alone.  To  be  effective,  it  must 
be  combined  with  the  referendum,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
improvement  upon  the  practice  existing  at  the  present  time 
whereby  bills  privately  drafted  are  introduced  into  a  legis- 
lature '*by  request."  With  the  initiative,  the  people  have  the 
power  not  only  to  originate  a  bill,  but  they  have,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  power  to  bring  about  its  adoption 
by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Together  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum constitute  what  is  called  "direct  legislation,"  because 
where  they  exist  the  people  may  themselves  enact  laws  directly 
without  the  necessity  of  acting  indirectly  through  representa- 
tives.y' 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  distinguish  two  distinct  pur- 
poses of  the  system  of  direct  legislation/  One  class  of  advocates 
declare  that  its  principal  function    is  "to  educate  the  voters 

that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  government 
Purposes  of  to  which  they  pay  tax  tribute;  that  the  laws  under 
LcKisiation      which  they  live  and  move  are  the  creatures  of  their 

volition,  not  of  a  higher  power  to  which  they  are 
subordinate."  Others,  holding  a  different  conception,  insist 
that  direct  legislation  is  but  another  check  upon  representa- 
tive government.  "  Its  function  under  this  view  is  to  prevent 
misrepresentation;  to  make  possible  the  passage  of  laws  which 
the  legislature  has  refused  to  enact,  despite  a  public  demand 
therefor;  and  to  enable  voters  to  place  their  composite  veto 
on  measures  which  have  been  written  on  the  books  in  defi- 
ance of  the  popular  will.j^  The  education  of  the  electorate  in 
governmental  action  is  an  incident  of  the  use  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  not  their  primary  purpose;  and  the  success 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  any  state  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  initiated  and  referred  measures.  If 
few  laws  need  to  be  initiated  and  referred,  the  legislature  is  rep- 

ij.  B.  Sanborn,  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XXIII,  587  (1908).  See  E.  P.  Ober- 
holtzer,  The  Referendum  in  America  (new  edition,  191 2),  Ch.  XV. 
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resenting  the  electorate;  and  thejnitiative  and  referendum  are 
accomplishing  their  highest  purpose  if  they  inspire  in  legislators 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  power  of  public  opinion."  ^  It  is 
with  the  latter  function  in  mind  that  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
;  A  referendum  may  be  either  optional  or  obligatory.  When 
the  legislature  either  desires  to  obtain  an  expression  of  popular 
sentiment  upon  a  pending  measure  or  is  unwilling  to  assume 
^    .     ,      ,   full  responsibihty  therefor,  it  may  provide  that  the 

Optional  and  in  .  «•  -i         •/-     i  i        i 

Mandatory  measure  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by  the 
people  at  an  election;  or  else  different  districts  or 
counties  are  left  free  to  determine  by  popular  vote  whether  a 
certain  law  shall  apply  to  a  particular  district  or  county.  This 
is  called  an  optional  referendum.  The  obHgatory  or  manda- 
tory referendum  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Where  it  exists,  legal  provision  is  made  for  suspending  for 
a  certain  time — usually  ninety  days  from  their  passage — all 
ordinary  legislative  enactments.  During  that  period  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  work  of  their  legislature. 
If  a  stated  percentage  of  them  agree  that  a  certain  act  is  unde- 
sirable, they  can,  by  filing  a  petition,  prevent  that  act  from 
taking  effect  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  people  and 
ratified  by  popular  vote.  Excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
obligatory  referendum  are  certain  acts  designated  as  "emer- 
gency measures."  ^  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  it  is  always  the 
obligatory  or  mandatory  referendum  that  is  referred  to  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  remedies  for  legis- 
lative evils. 
JThe  initiative  may  be  invoked  when  the  legislature,  for  any 

^  W.  A.  Schnader,  Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  X,  516  (1916). 

2  Some  legislatures  have  shown  a  disposition  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
referendum  by  inserting  in  bills  a  clause  declaring  them  to  be  emergency 
measures,  when  clearly  no  emergency  existed.  In  South  Dakota,  for  ex- 
ample, between  1899  and  1909,  of  1,251  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  537 
contained  emergency  clauses.  A  similar  abuse  in  Oregon  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  192 1  authorizing  the  governor  to 
veto  the  emergency  clause  in  any  measure,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  referendum. 
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reason,  has  failed  to  pass  measures  believed  to  be  for  the  public 

interest.    In  such  a  case  a  citizen,  or  a  group  of  citizens,  may, 

with  or  without  the  advice  of  lawyers,  draw  up  a 

Procedure  ...  .      .  ,  .  . 

Under  the  bill  which  in  their  judgment  meets  the  situation 
satisfactorily.  Having  done  this,  the  next  step  is 
to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  necessary  percentage  of  voters 
to  a  petition  requesting  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 
This  petition  having  been  filed  with  the  proper  authority,  one 
of  two  courses  is  provided  by  initiative  and  referendum  statutes. 
In  some  states,  the  bill  may  be  presented  to  the  legislature  for 
its  action  either  at  the  next  regular  session  or  at  a  special  session. 
If  the  legislature  enacts  the  bill,  it  becomes  a  law  without  the 
necessity  of  a  referendum,  although  voters  who  disapprove  may 
invoke  a  referendum  after  passage  by  the  legislature.  In  most 
states  the  legislature  is  not  permitted  to  amend  bills  submitted 
to  it  under  the  initiative.  In  case  the  legislature  refuses  or* 
neglects  to  pass  the  bill,  it  is  automatically  referred  to  the  people 
and  becomes  a  law  if  approved  by  the  required  vote.  To  this 
method  the  name  "indirect  initiative"  is  applied.  The  other 
course,  called  the  "direct  initiative,''  requires  the  submission 
of  the  bill  to  the  people  directly  at  the  next  election  without 
preliminary  submission  to  the  legislature.*  j 

Generally  the  statutory  initiative  aiia  referendum  may  be 
applied  to  any  subject  of  legislation  not  prohibited  by  the 
federal  or  state  constitutions.  But  Massachusetts  has  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  both  the  constitutional  and  the 
statutory  initiative  and  referendum  a  long  list  of  subjects  re- 
lating mainly  to  the  courts  and  to  the  fundamental  civil  rights 
of  citizens.^ 


^  In  states  having  the  initiative  and  referendum  the  governor  has  no  veto 
upon  legislation  enacted  directly  by  the  people.  For  variations  in  the  ap- 
plication and  scope  of  initiative  and  referendum  statutes,  see  Beard  and 
Shultz,  Documents,  20-21;  G.  H.  Haynes,  The  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
(1917);  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  Bulletin,  No.  2  (1920);  W.  F. 
Dodd,  State  Government  (1922),  Ch.  XIX. 

2  See  G.  H.  Haynes,  "How  Massachusetts  Adopted  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,"  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXXIV,  454-475  (1919);  Ogg  and  Ray, 
Introduction  to  American  Government,  Chs.  XXXIV,  XXXVI. 
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(The  principal  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  initiative  and 

referendum  can  only  be  briefly  summarized  here. 
o/Sirecf^  (i)  The  System  unquestionably  gives  the  electo- 
Legisiation:  rate  an  affirmative  and  negative  check  upon  the 
Additional  legislature,  the  need  of  which  has  long  been  felt  in 
Legislature.  ^  many  States,  especially  in  those  in  which  poUtical 

machines  or  special  interests  have  for  years  been 

dominant. 

JL-    (2)  Under  the  referendum  the  worst  forms  of  lobbying  and 

V  the  obtaining  of  special  favors  through  legislation  can  be  very 

largely  eHminated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  our 

legislative  bodies  improved.  Special  favors  through 
and  Speaal  legislation  are  usually  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
DmiiSshed     Pressure  exerted  by  the  lobby,  a  pressure  which  is  so 

concentrated  upon  a  comparatively  few  members  as 
to  be  irresistible.  Such  concentrated  pressure  exists  simply  be- 
cause, in  the  absence  of  the  referendum,  the  decision  of  the  legis- 
lature is  final;  and  this  finaHty  imparts  a  commercial  value  to 
legislative  decisions.  If  the  people  could  always  demand  a 
referendum,  legislative  acts,  being  no  longer  final,  would  soon 
lose  their  commercial  value /and  any  pressure  of  special  interests 
upon  the  electorate  would  necessarily  be  so  diffused  as  to  lose 
the  irresistible  force  it  has  when  concentrated  upon  members 
of  the  legislature.  As  a  result,  the  corrupt  lobby  would  largely 
disappear  and  legislative  bodies  would  once  more  become  delib- 
erative assemblies  in  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  men  of 
intelHgence  and  conscience  to  sit.^  Furthermore,  "hold-up"  or 
blackmailing  bills  would  largely  cease  to  trouble,  since  the  cor- 
porations affected  can  appeal  to  the  people  with  the  assurance 
that  pubHc  opinion  will  not  approve  legislation  of  that  char- 
acter.2 

l'(3)  The  initiative  and  referendum  possess  great  educational 
value  because  they  permit  "one  section  of  the  people  most  in- 
terested in  some  law  to  propose  that  law,  force  a  public  discus- 


'  Senate  Documents,  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  XXVI,  No.  340,  p.  13. 
'^  J.  Bourne,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Monthly,  CIX,  125  (1912). 
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sion  and  consideration  by  every  voter,  not  on   the  character 

and  promises  of  some  candidate  for  office,  but  on  a 
Vaiu^e^^'^^       definite  and  real  measure."  ^/it  is  the  pronounced 

opinion  of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  Oregon,  where  the  system 
has  had  the  most  complete  trial,  that,  "on  the  whole,  laws 
enacted  by  the  people  are  more  carefully  prepared,  more  widely 
discussed,  and  more  thoroughly  considered  than  are  the  acts 
of  a  legislature."  ^ 

This  result  is  largely  attributed  to  the  wise  provisions  in  the 
Oregon  law  guaranteeing  ample  publicity  for  measures,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  voters  with  respect  to  the  merits 

and  defects  of  proposed  legislation.  To  illustrate. 
Pamphlets.      ^  ^iU  privately  initiated  must  be  filed  not  less  than 

four  months  before  the  day  of  election.  Before  this, 
the  measure  secures  pubHcity  through  the  requirement  that  the 
substance  of  the  bill  must  be  printed  on  the  petitions  which  are 
circulated  for  signature  asking  for  the  referendum  of  the  measure. 
Education  of  the  voters  is  provided  for  by  a  publicity  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  mailed  to  every  voter 
at  least  fifty-five  days  before  the  election.  This  pamphlet  con- 
tains full  copies  of  the  bills  to  be  voted  upon,  the  title  and  num- 
ber of  each  as  it  will  appear  on  the  official  ballot,  together  with 
arguments  for  and  against  each  measure  furnished  by  those  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  be  wilHng  to  pay  the  bare  cost  of 
paper  and  printing.^  No  such  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
legislation,  it  is  claimed,  is  afforded  either  to  the  members  of 


^  See  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  497-500. 

^J.  Bourne,  Jr.,  op.  cit.  In  California  "the  educational  value  of  these 
instruments  has  been  untold.  During  the  election  campaign  thousands  of 
organizations  studied  these  [initiative  and  referendum]  measures  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  intelligence.  In  fact,  this  more  than  anything  else  is 
driving  out  the  old  crowd  consciousness  which  the  boss  so  mercilessly  ex- 
ploited, and  is  putting  in  its  place  a  group  consciousness  with  an  independent 
will  of  its  own."  R.  L.  Buell,  "Democracy  in  California,"  Outlook,  CXXIX 
178-179  (19  21).  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  are  many  intelligent  people 
in  California  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  view  just  quoted. 

3  G.  H.  Haynes,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXII,  484  (iQo?)- 
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the  legislature  or  to  the  people  of  a  state  where  the  initiative 
and  referendum  do  not  exist.^ 

I  (4)  As  the  people  have  to  understand  the  laws  thus  referred 
to  them,  there  is  every  incentive  to  make  the  laws  simple,  di- 
rect, and  easily  intelligible  in  their  provisions./  When  it  is  known 
that  a  bill  must  be  enacted  or  rejected  exactly  as 
Intelligible  drawn,  "the  framers  of  measures  will  spend  weeks 
and  months  in  studying  the  subject  and' writing  the 
bill  in  order  to  have  it  free  from  unsatisfactory  features,"  and 
expressed  in  language  readily  comprehended  by  citizens  of 
average  intelUgence.^ 

|1  (5)  In  at  least  one  respect  the  initiative  and  referendum  tend 
to  simpHfy  and  clarify  the  voter's  task.    Under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  choosing  representatives  to  make  our  laws,  the  character 
and  personaUty  of  candidates  and  the  necessity  of 
Voter's  Task    party  success  are  kept  constantly  before  the  voters. 

imp  1  e  .  ^^  ^^^  never  quite  certain  what  sort  of  legislation 
will  be  enacted  by  the  men  whom  we  send  to  the  legislature  or 
the  city  council,  or  to  Congress,  for  in  comparatively  few  cases 
are  candidates  pledged  to  vote  for  a  definite  measure./  Even 
when  they  are  so  pledged,  there  is  no  assurance  that  a  good 
representative  will  remain  good  after  he  is  elected  and  redeem 
his  pre-election  promises.  '^  Under  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  definite  measure  is  submitted  to  the  voter 
for  his  approval  or  disapproval.  He  can  decide  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  this  particular  law  without  regard  to  the  character 
and  promises  of  candidates  and  the  importance  of  party  success.^ 
The  essentially  radical  nature^  of  the  initiative  and  referen-' 

*  J.  Bourne,  Jr.,  op.  cit.  Similar  publicity  pamphlets  are  also  issued  in 
Arizona,  California,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  and  Washington. 

^Ihid. 

3  Although  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  usually  strongly  opposed  by 
the  conservative  classes  and  interests  when  their  adoption  is  under  con- 
sideration, there  arc  numerous  instances  when  conservatives  have  been  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  new  checks  upon  the  state  legislature.  In  North 
Dakota  in  1919,  for  example,  the  referendum  was  invoked  by  the  conserva- 
tive element,  represented  by  the  Independent  Voters'  Association,  against 
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dum  as  remedies  for  legislative  evils  has  evoked  very  strong 

opposition  to  their  introduction  and  has  sharpened  the  vision 

of  hostile  critics.    Those  who  oppose  the  introduction 

opponents  .... 

of  Direct  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  may  be  grouped  into 
egisa  ion.  ^^  following  six  classes:  Those  who  do  not  under- 
stand, or  else  misconceive,  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  as  now  employed  in  the  United  States; 
those  who  think  that  our  principal  legislative  evils  are  due  to 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  selecting  state  and 
municipal  officers  and  the  lack  of  minority  representation  in 
legislative  bodies;  those  who  think  that  direct  legislation  will 
interfere  with  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  legislature,  even 
if  it  does  not  go  further  and  destroy  our  representative  system 
of  government  with  its  checks  and  balances;  those  who  distrust 
the  people,  and  really  beheve  that  the  people  are  not  fit  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  and  those  who  dislike  popular  government;  the 
ultra-conservatives,  who  by  reason  of  temperament  or  interest 
object  to  radical  changes  of  any  kind — those  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  institutions  their  fathers  had,  who  regard  it  as  dis- 
respectful to  presume  to  improve  upon  their  methods,^  those 
whose  personal  schemes  will  be  upset  by  the  referendum — the 
predatory  rich,  who  want  franchises,  special  privileges,  "jobs," 
grafts,  etc.,  and  who  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  get  these  from 
a  representative  legislature  than  from  the  people,  and  of  course 
the  professional  classes  dependent  upon  this  class.^ 

The  main  objections  to,  or  criticisms  of,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i)  At  first  it  was 
claimed  that  direct  legislation  is  inconsistent  with  the  continu- 

seven  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  controlled  by  the  Non-Partisan 
League.  Nevertheless,  these  measures  all  received  overwhelming  approval 
at  the  polls.  A.  Ramsey,  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  IX,  146  (1920).  See  also  J.  King, 
The  American  Voter  as  a  Lawmaker  (pamphlet,  1923). 

|.  ^It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  1922  the  great  ma- 
jority of  referred  laws  which  attempted  to  introduce  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture or  processes  of  government  and  political  action  originated  with  the  legis- 
lature;  only  three  out  of  forty- three  such  measures  originated  under  the 
popular  initiative.     J.  King,  The  American  Voter  as  a  Lawmaker  (1923). 

2  F.  Parsons,  Senate  Documents,  55th  Congress,  3d  session,  XXVI,  No. 
340,  p.  143;  Encylopedia  of  Social  Reform, 
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ance  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  which,  by  the  federal 

constitution,   Congress  is  bound   to  guarantee  to 

Objections  to    everv  state.    This  contention  has  been  set  at  rest  by 

Direct  .  .  1 

Legislation:     a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Unconstitu-       .  ..         .^  i.'i.«/-f.,i 

tionaiity.        ^^  ^  case  arising  in  Oregon,  which  m  effect  estab- 
Ushed  the  constitutionaHty  of  the  system.^ 

(2)  The  continued  existence  of  the  American  principle  of  sep- 
arate and  co-ordinate  departments  of  government  would  be 
undermined  by  direct  participation  of  the  people  in  legislation. 

The  veto  of  the  executive  would  be  rendered  in- 
SySem  of  ^     effective;  the  function  of  our  supreme  courts  to  pass 
Balances^^      on  the  Constitutionality  of  statutes  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  whole  fabric  of  checks  and  balances 
would  be  distorted.^ 

To  this  line  of  argument  the  reply  is  made  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum  system  is  everywhere  in  this  country  an  alter- 
native system.  No  attempt  is  made  to  aboHsh  lawmaking  by 
the  representative  legislature,  but  only  to  supple- 
ment it  and  to  provide  a  wholesome  check  thereon. 
Moreover,  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  those  states  where  it  has  been  in  vogue  shows  that 
representative  government  is  not  destroyed.  In  most  states 
the  system  has  been  invoked  with  relative  infrequency,  but 
remains  in  abeyance,  to  be  used  whenever  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  voters  think  that  the  legislature  has  failed  to  do  its 
duty.  Even  where  resorted  to  most  frequently,  as  in  Oregon 
and  California,  the  legislature  has  by  no  means  been  aboHshed 
or  even  set  on  the  way  to  destruction;  and  the  functions  of 
the  other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  Ukewise  con- 
tinue substantially  unimpaired.^ 

(3)  The  system  of  direct  legislation  tends  to  lower  the  calibre 

1  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  v.  The  State  of  Oregon,  223 
U.  S.,  118  (1912). 

2  W.  R.  Pe^body,  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XX,  493  (1905);  S.  W.  McCall,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  CVIII,  461  (191 1). 

3  Beard  and  Shultz's  Documents,  23.  Some  of  the  more  recent  initiative 
and  referendum  laws  provide  for  a  preliminary  testing  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  popularly  initiated  measures. 
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of  legislatures,  it  is  claimed,  by  weakening  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  individual  member 
Legislative      for  what  is  enacted  or  fails  of  enactment,  since  with 
Responsi-        ^^le  initiative  and  referendum  the  voters  can  cor- 
rect any  act  of  omission  or  commission  on  his  part.^ 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  rebuttal,  that  this  objection  seems 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  political  parties,  legislative  esprit  de 
corps,  and  the  personal  pride  of  individual  members.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  will  continue  to  be  chosen  as 
The  Reply.  ,.  ,  .    .  1     r  1 

party  candidates,  and  the  party  must  go  before  the 

people  mainly  on  its  record  or  promises  respecting  legislation. 
Party  necessity,  legislative  esprit  de  corps,  and  personal  self- 
interest  and  ambition  will  furnish  adequate  incentives  to  legis- 
lative activity  and  the  assumption  of  a  fair  degree  of  responsi- 
bility.2  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of  laws  will  continue  to  be 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  are 
invoked  with  comparative  infrequency. 

(4)  The  referendum  may  be  used,  it  is  claimed,  not  only 
against  bad  laws  and  those  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests, 
but  also  to  suspend  really  desirable  legislation  until  the  next 
election,  whenever  such  a  law  happens  to  be  op- 
Legislation  posed  by  some  class  that  succeeds  in  getting  up  the 
Defeased  necessary  petition  for  a  referendum.^  Even  so,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  pubHc  would  be  any 
worse  off  than  when  legislatures  adjourn  without  having  enacted 
seriously  needed  laws.     Under  such  circumstances  the  people 

^  See  J.  B.  Sanborn,  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXIII,  602-603  (1908). 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  may  develop  a  degree 
of  party  responsibility  for  legislation  which  is  quite  unexpected.  In  Mis- 
souri, for  example,  in  1921  the  Democratic  state  organization  petitioned  for 
a  referendum  on  practically  all  the  important  measures  enacted  by  the  Re- 
publican legislature  that  year.  The  vote  was  taken  in  November,  1922, 
and  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  all  these  measures.  See  Nat.  Mun.  Rev., 
X,  438,  575  (1921);  XII,  98  (1923). 

^  Ihid.,  593.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  South  Dakota. 
Such  abuse  of  the  referendum  may  be  partly  checked  by  requiring  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  signatures  in  order  to  bring  about  a  suspension 
of  a  law,  pending  the  referendum,  than  in  the  case  of  a  referendum  without 
such  suspension.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  5,000  additional  signa- 
tures, making  a  total  of  15,000,  are  required  for  the  suspension  of  a  law. 
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are  compelled  to  wait  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
with  no  positive  assurance  that  the  necessary  legislation  will 
then  be  enacted.* 

(5)  It  is  predicted  that  laws  originated  under  the  initiative 

will  lack  the  proper  phraseology  and  technical  form 
Lack  Proper  best  adapted  to  accomplish  their  purpose;  and  that 
Form"^^       if  there  are  a  number  of  crudely  drawn  bills  relating 

to  the  same  subject,  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
bine, eliminate,  and  amend  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  plan  of  initiating  legislation  by  groups 
of  private  parties  which  precludes  an  expertness  in  the  draft- 
«,,    ^    ,        ing  of  measures  at  least  equal  to  that  secured  in  the 

The  Reply.  ^  ,      .  ,  „     -r    •        <- 

average  state  legislature.^  It  is,  of  course,  conceiva- 
ble that  a  group  of  ignoramuses  might  draft  a  legal  mon- 
strosity; but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  private  persons  would 
not  initiate  bills  unless  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  particular  measures,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  employ  competent  legal  assistance.  "All  j 
that  talent  and  enterprise  which  is  now  employed  extra-legally 
in  the  drafting  of  bills  for  legislatures  may  be  drawn  upon  in 
the  drafting  of  bills  for  popular  initiation.  .  .  .  The  technical 
side  of  legislation  may  be  handled  in  practice  quite  as  well  un- 
der popular  initiation  as  under  legislative  initiation.  .  .  ."• 
Furthermore,  most  of  the  advantages  of  legislative  criticism, 
discussion,  and  amendment  may  be  retained  if  the  indirect  itiitia- 
tive  is  adopted.  Under  such  a  system  all  bills  are  first  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  and  referred  to  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee, where  an  opportunity  is  given  supporters  and  opponents 
to  argue  their  merits  and  defects.  Such  initiated  measures 
will  be  subject  to  amendment  like  other  bills,  and  to  debate  and 
criticism  in  accordance  with  legislative  rules.    If  such  a  bill  is 


^  Beard  and  Shultz's  Documents,  35. 

2  For  illustrations  of  crudely  drawn  bills  originating  in  a  legislature,  see  G. 
H,  Hodges,  "  Distrust  of  State  Legislatures,"  printed  in  J.  T.  Young's,  The 
New  American  Government  and  Its  Work  (191 5),  pp.  645-647. 

'  Beard  and  Shultz,  Documents,  35. 
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finally  passed  in  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  originators,  no  further 
action  is  necessary.  In  the  event  of  its  defeat,  or  unsatisfac- 
tory amendment,  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  voters 
will  bring  the  measure,  with  any  amendments  desired  by  the 
petitioners,  directly  before  the  people  for  final  action.  "  In  this 
way  the  legislature  acts  as  a  co-laborer  rather  than  as  a  compet- 
itor of  the  people."  It  performs  for  the  people  the  same  func- 
tions that  committees  are  supposed  to  perform  for  the  legisla- 
ture itself.^ 

(6)  It  is  objected  that  the  system  of  direct  legislation,  at  its 
A  p      Id      t)est,  is  merely  "  a  calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
to  Public        not  for  a  full  expression  of  opinion."    It  assumes 
I    P^°^°°*         that  voters  are  ready  and  able  to  give  an  unquali- 
fied yes  or  no  to  questions  of  public  policy  referred  to  them. 

This  is  merely  to  say  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  suffer 
from  the  same  limitations  of  the  ballot  as  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  that  accompany  the  popular  rati- 
fication of  constitutional  amendments,  the  popular  approval  of 
bond  issues,  and  the  popular  election  of  public  officials  the 
country  over.  Upon  few  amendments  or  bond  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  popular  approval  are  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citi- 
zens willing  to  give  an  unqualified  "Yes"  or  "No"  vote;  they 
would  much  prefer  to  indicate  that  they  favor  the  proposal  un- 
der some  circumstances  but  are  opposed  to  it  under  others. 
Similarly,  few,  if  any,  candidates  for  the  legislature,  for  Con- 
gress, or  for  any  other  pubhc  office  are  unqualifiedly  or  unre- 
servedly approved  by  those  who  vote  for  them.  The  popular 
vote  in  all  such  cases  merely  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  peo- 
ple favor  or  are  opposed  to  a  given  proposition;  or  that  on  the 
whole  Mr.  A.  is  preferred  to  Mr.  B  for  a  particular  office.  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  popular  votes  under  the  statutory  initiative 
'  and  referendum  should  be.  regarded  as  any  more  imperfect  in- 
dications of  pubHc  opinion  than  popular  verdicts  upon  consti- 
tutional amendments  or  popular  choice  of  public  officials. 

If     *  S.  G.  Lowrie,  op.  cit.    This  is  substantially  the  Massachusetts  method. 
In  some  states  the  legislature  may  submit  a  rival  or  competing  measure, 
,,  supposedly  avoiding  the  defects  in  the  one  proposed  under  the  initiative. 
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(7)  It  is  objected  -that  .the  referendum  does  not_axouse  .suffi- 
cient interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  vote  on  referenda  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the  vote 

cast  at  the  same  election  for  candidates  for  pubUc 
of  v^ters'!''^     offices.    It  is  further  objected  that  voters  who  do 

not  understand  a  proposition  submitted  to  them, 
instead  of  voting  against  it,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  will  not 
vote  upon  it  at  all,  and  their  mere  abstention  may  result  in 
verdicts  that  are  far  from  safe  and  sane.^ 

This  objection  loses  much  of  its  force,  the  advocates  of  direct 
legislation  contend,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  indiffer- 
ence of  the  voters  is  frequently  found  in  connection  with  the 

referendum  of  constitutional  amendments  and  even 
^^^'  of  constitutions  themselves;  and  no  one  argues  that 
the  referendum  of  such  measures  should,  on  that  account,  be 
abandoned.  A  Hght  vote  on  statutes,  as  well  as  on  constitu- 
tional amendments,  may  frequently  be  explained  by  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  some  subjects;  or,  in  other  instances, 
by  the  strong  probabiHty  of  their  adoption  on  account  of  gen- 
eral acceptance.  Indeed,  the  smaUness  of  a  vote  on  referenda 
may  indicate  not  a  lack  of  interest  but  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telhgence  on  the  part  of  the  voters.  It  often  shows  that  the 
voters  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  some  particular  or  local  matter  to  warrant  their  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  one  way  or  another.  "What  doe**^  voter 
in  a  lumber  camp  in  the  Adirondacks  know  about  flie  advis- 
abiUty  of  exempting  certain  bonds  in  New  York  City  from  the 
operation  of  the  debt  Hmit  ?  Or  what  does  the  voter  on  West 
Seventy-second  Street  in  New  York  City  know  about  the  desir- 
abiUty  of  increasing  the  number  of  judges  in  a  judicial  district 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  popular  voting  upon  ref- 
erenda every  case  must  be  examined  on  its  merits.  A  general 
survey  shows  that  for  every  instance  of  popular  neglect  another 
can  be  discovered  of  striking  popular  interest."'*    Not  infre- 

1  G.  H.  Haynes,  Pol.  Sci.  Qiiar.,  XXVI,  49  (iQ"). 

2  Beard  and  Shultz's  Documents,  39. 
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quently,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  Illinois,  the  size  of  the 
total  vote  on  a  referred  measure  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  publicity  it  has  received.  ''Whenever  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  enlighten  the  public  .  .  .  the  public  has 
responded  by  giving  such  propositions  a  greater  amount  of  con- 
sideration than  others  not  so  well  advertised."  * 

(8)  Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  objection  is  the  claim 
that  the  system  of  direct  legislation  may,  by  failing  to  arouse 
,    . ,  interest  on  the  part  of  many  citizens,  often  result 

tionby  in  the  enactment  of  laws  by  a  minority-,  of  the 

Minorities.  .  ~  '  "~ 

voters. 
One  has  to  admit  that,  theoretically,  it  is  possible  for  mea- 
sures to  be  enacted  by  interested  minorities;  and  to  reduce  the 
hkelihood  of  this,  some  states,  notably  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska, stipulate  that  referred  measures  must  receive  an  affirma- 
tive vote  equal  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  cast  at  an  election.  But  the  objection  just  noted  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  restriction  of  lawmaking  to  the 
ordinary  legislature  is  a  species  of  insurance  against  legislation 
by  minorities;  in  other  words,  is  a  guaranty  of  majority  rule  in 
legislation.  As  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  laws  passed  in  the  usual  way  by  the  state  legislature 
really  represent  the  opinions  or  desires  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  state.  Indeed,  one  may  safely  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  many  laws  passed  by  legislative  majorities  are  actually 
favored  only  by  popular  minorities.^ 

^C.  O.  Gardner,  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  V,  411  (1911).  California  affords 
another  illustration  of  this.  Between  1908  and  1915,  when  no  publicity 
pamphlets  were  issued,  the  average  vote  upon  measures  submitted  to  the 
electorate  was  43  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  at  the  election.  In  19 16,  when 
such  pamphlets  were  used,  the  vote  rose  to  79  per  cent.  A.  N.  Holcombe, 
State  Government  in  the  United  States,  423;  G.  H.  Haynes,  "The  Initiative 
and  Referendum,"  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  Bulletin,  No. 
6,  (191 7),  p.  37.  On  the  size  of  the  vote  on  referenda  in  different  states, 
see  W.  F.  Dodd,  State  Government,  530-532;  and  J.  King,  The  American 
Voter  as  a  Lavumak*er  (pamphlet  1923). 

2  See  W.  F.  Dodd,  State  Government,  534-536.  A  greatly  exaggerated 
notion  prevails  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have  majority  rule  in  this 
country,  in  connection  with  both  lawmaking  and  the  election  of  public  of- 
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(9)  Many  subjects  of  legislation,  it  is  asserted,  are  too  ab- 
struse or  technical  for  the  mass  of  voters  to  pass  upon  intel- 
ligently; to  do  so  would  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

subject  to  which  the  law  relates.  The  ordinary 
capacity  of  voter  has  no  time,  had  he  the  incHnation,  for  the 
Voter^^'^^^^  careful  study  of  legislative  measures,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  inteUigent  voting.  With  our  frequent  elec- 
tions and  long  ballot  he  is  unable  even  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  candidates  running  for  the  different 
elective  offices. 

In  rebuttal,  it  is  contended  thai  this  argument  assumes  that 
legislators  give  to  legislative  enactments  that  careful  and  thor- 
ough study  which  enables  them  to  vote  inteUigently  upon  every 
measure.    But  this  ideal  is  seldom,  if  ever,  realized 

The  Reply.       ,  1      .  i     .        1      i      .        1  •  .  a 

by  any  legislative  body  in  this  country.  Any  one 
the  least  famiHar  with  our  state  legislatures  is  aware  of  the  vast 
amount  of  unwise,  crudely  drawn,  and  ill-considered  legislation/ 
enacted  and  of  the  bUnd  voting  of  members.  If  the  system  of 
direct  legislation  provides,  as  does  the  Oregon  system,  a  means 
of  giving  the  voters  reliable  information  concerning  the  provi- 
sions and  merits  of  referenda,  there  appears  to  be  Kttle  reason 
why  the  average  citizen  can  not  act  as  intelligently  upon  legis- 
lation as  the  average  legislator.^ 

(10)  The  referendum  tends  to  place  the  emphasis  at  the 
wrong  end  of  legislative  work.  If  we  elect  good  men  to  the 
legislature,  the  need  of  checks  of  this  kind  will  largely  pass 

away.  The  fact  that  legislators  are  sometimes 
Legislation      named  and  controlled  by  bosses  is  not  the  result  of 

any  defect  in  our  legislative  system  but  of  public 
indifference.  If  this  indifference  continues,  we  cannot  expect 
the  initiative  and  referendum  to  succeed.  When  the  public 
takes  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  legislature,  it  will  take  an 

ficials.  Seldom  is  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  required;  a  mere  plurality 
is  generally  sufl&cient  to  elect.  Thus,  in  three-cornered  contests,  the  win- 
ning candidates  are  often  the  choice  of  only  a  minority  of  the  voters. 

*  On  the  experience  of  Illinois  with  referenda  of  technical  measures,  sec 
Gardner,  op.  cit. 
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interest  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  members.  When  this 
interest  is  manifested,  the  members  will  respond  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents.  Until  this  interest  is  taken,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  will  be  useless.^ 

To  this  the  reply  may  be  made  that,  where  tried,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  have  not  proved  useless,  for  the  people 
have  come  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  legislative  matters, 

knowing  that  they  are  themselves  responsible  if  bad 
The  Reply.       ,     .  ,     .       .  .        ,  ,      ,, 

legislation  is  permitted  to  stand.    Moreover,  it  is  not 

always  a  question  of  electing  good  men  to  office,  but  often  a 
question  of  keeping  them  good  after  they  are  elected.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  do  this  in  many  cases  when  the  people 
have  had  no  check  upon  the  legislature,  because  of  the  concen- 
trated pressure  brought  to  bear  by  special  interests  whenever  the 
legislative  decision  is  final. 

(11)  The  system  tends  to  aggravate  the  burdensome  and 
confusing  task  already  imposed  upon  the  voters  by  our  long 
ballots,  by  requiring  them  not  only  to  select  a  large  number  of 

public  officers  but  also  to  pass  upon  an  unHmited 
vates  the  number  of  legislative  proposals  which  may  be  sub- 
Long  Ballot     jnitted  on  the  same  ballot.    Forty-seven  measures 

were  thus  submitted  to  popular  vote  at  the  state 
election  in  California  in  1914,  and  thirty  in  1922.  In  Oregon 
thirty- two  measures  were  submitted  in  19 10,  and  thirty-seven 
in  1912. 

Admittedly  this  overloading  of  the  ballot  is  highly  objection- 
able, but  in  none  of  these  instances  should  it  be  charged  wholly 
to  the  statutory  initiative  and  referendum;  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  measures,  in  some  cases  more  than  half,  were 
either  constitutional  amendments  proposed  hy  the  legislature 
itself,  or  matters  submitted  by  the  legislature  under  some  con- 
stitutional mandate.2  Many  people  feel  that  the  advantages 
which  go  with  the  statutory  initiative  and  referendum  far  out- 
weigh such  disadvantages  as  occasionally  result  from  an  over- 
loaded ballot. 

*  J.  B.  Sanborn,  op.  cit. 

2  See  W.  F.  Dodd,  State  Government,  527-529. 
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(12)  Other  criticisms  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  briefly 
summarized,  include  the  objection  that  the  public  may  be  put 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  voting  upon  measures  which  may 

not  have  behind  them  a  demand  sufficient  to  war- 
Objection?"^  rant  their  submission;  that  usually  there  is  nothing 

to  prevent  the  proponents  of  measures  once  defeated 
from  repeatedly  getting  up  petitions  for  the  resubmission  of 
the  rejected  bills;  that  wherever  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  in  force  a  "new  trade  of  getting  signatures"  to  petitions 
develops,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  citizens;^  and  that  gross 
frauds  have  characterized  the  work  of  securing  initiative  and 
referendum  petitions. 

The  existence  of  such  defects  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is 
claimed  in  rebuttal  that  they  are  merely  defects  in  detail  and 
not  vital  to  the  principle  of  direct  legislation;  they  inevitably 
appeared  in  the  early,  experimental  period,  but,  with  increased 
experience,  various  devices  and  safeguards  have  been  found 
which  seem  well  calculated  to  eliminate  them.^  Some  states, 
for  example,  now  require  pubHcity  for  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures made  in  connection  with  initiative  and  referendum 
campaigns;  others  safeguard  initiative  and  referendum  petitions 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  corrupt  practices  acts; 
while  the  Ogden  bill,  before  the  Maryland  legislature  in  19 14, 
proposed  to  recognize  the  representative  character  of  elected 
members  of  the  legislature  in  signing  such  petitions,  so  that  the 
signature  of  a  member  would  count  for  a  certain  numerical 
equivalent  of  the  voters  represented  by  that  member.' 

Very  moderate  use  on  the  whole,  has  been  made  of  these  de- 

1  See  B.  J.  Hendrick,  McClure's,  XXXVII,  235  (191 1). 

2  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  safeguards,  see  W.  A.  Schnader,  Am. 
Pol.  Set.  Rev.,  X,  515  (1916). 

3  See  E.  S.  Potter,  "Reforming  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,"  Rev.  of 
Rev.,  LI,  212  (1915).  The  "Model  State  Constitution,"  adopted  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  in  192 1,  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  (section  27) 
that  any  bill  failing  to  pass  the  legislature  may  be  submitted  to  referendum 
by  order  of  the  governor  if  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  members  voted  for  it  on 
final  passage.  Similarly,  any  bill  vetoed  by  the  governor  and  re-passed  by 
a  majority  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  may  likewise  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  referendum. 
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vices  for  direct  legislation.  Between  1900  and  1923  the  statu- 
tory initiative  and  referendum  were  invoked  in  connection  with 
390  legislative  measures,  228  being  brought  for- 
Effectiveness  ward  under  the  popular  initiative,  and  162  sub- 
Inidative  mitted  under  the  referendum.  Judging  from  the 
and  the  f^te  of  these  measures  at  the  hands  of  the  electorate, 

Referendum.  rr       • 

the  referendum  has  proved  much  the  more  effective. 
Of  the  228  initiative  measures,  only  79,  or  approximately  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  received  popular  approval;  whereas,  of  the  162 
bills  which  passed  the  legislature  and  were  afterward  subjected 
to  a  referendum,  100,  or  approximately  sixty  per  cent,  were 
rejected  at  the  polls. ^  Apparently  the  voters  in  these  states  feel 
that  there  is  much  greater  need  for  a  veto  upon  the  legislative 
output  than  there  is  for  new  laws  through  the  initiative.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  evident  that  the  legislatures  in  these  states 
have  rather  frequently  proved  not  to  be  the  ideal  law-making 
bodies  that  opponents  of  direct  legislation  so  often  appear  to 
have  in  mind.  Indeed,  much  of  the  prejudice  and  passion 
connected  with  the  discussion  of  direct  legislation  arises,  as  Pro- 
fessor Merriam  has  well  said,  from  the  fact  that  most  opponents 
of  the  system  persist  in  speaking  of  a  type  of  representative 
government  that  is  not  in  existence  at  all;  of  an  ideal  type  of 
government;  as  if  all  the  law-makers  of  lUinois,  for  example, 
were  angels  or  near-angels,  and  as  if  there  were  not  corporation 
lobbies  or  anything  of  that  sort.  "They  talk  about  a  type  of 
government,  an  ideal  legislature,  that  is  not  on  land  or  on  sea, 
that  is  not  in  existence;  and  then  they  set  up  against  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  as  if  they  were  from  the  Inferno, 
from  the  lower  regions ! " 

.-A  study  of  the  experience  of  states  that  have  the  initiative 
and  referendum  justifies   the  conclusion  that,  like  the  direct 


^  These  figures  are  based  upon  W.  F.  Dodd,  State  Government  (1922), 
pp.  528-532;  H.  W.  Dodds,  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  X,  238-239  (1921);  and  S. 
Wallace,  ibid.,  XII,  192  (1923).  In  California  between  1911  and  1922,  the 
initiative  was  used  successfully  only  fifteen  times  in  fifty-one  submissions; 
and  the  action  of  the  legislature  was  sustained  only  six  times  in  nineteen 
submissions.    J.  R.  Haynes,  Nat.  Mun.  Rev.,  XII,  117  (1923). 
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primary,  these  legislative  devices  have  failed  to  justify  the  dire 
predictions  of  their  opponents  or  to  realize  all  the 

Conclusion.  ...  .  r       i     •         i  •  . 

optimistic  expectations  of  their  champions.  As 
remedies  for  legislative  evils,  they  are  not  perfect  any  more 
than  the  AustraUan  ballot  or  the  direct  primary  is  perfect. 
They  are,  however,  apparently  the  best  expedients  available 
at  the  present  time  for  vetoing  or  supplementing  the  acts  of  a 
legislature  which  proves  to  be  not  a  representative,  but  a  mis- 
representative,  law-making  body.  With  them,  as  without  them, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  enact  into  law  a  vast  amount  of  "sub- 
limated nonsense."  Even  were  the  average  quaUty  of  our  laws 
to  be  somewhat  lowered,  which  seems  improbable,  we  might 
well  accept  that  drawback  because  of  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion which  the  direct  appeal  to  the  people  gives  us  against 
corrupt  legislation;  and  because  of  the  guaranty  that  with  the 
initiative  the  people  may  have  desirable  legislation,  bosses, 
machines,  and  misrepresentative  legislatures  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.^ 

QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 

1.  What  attempts  have  been  made  in  different  states  to  give 
publicity  to,  or  otherwise  to  regulate,  the  proceedings  of  legislative 
committees?    Also  to  regulate  lobbying? 

2.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  judicial  determination 
of  contested  legislative  election  cases? 

3.  Outline  the  different  schemes  of  proportional  representation 
and  cumulative  voting  that  have  been  proposed.  How  has  cumu- 
lative voting  worked  in  Illinois?    (See  Commons,  Moore.) 

4.  The  work  and  achievements  (a)  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  (b)  of  the  Illinois  Legislative  Voters'  League,  and  (c)  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  in  New  York. 

5.  In  how  many  and  in  what  states  have  legislative  reference 
libraries  or  similar  institutions  been  established? 

6.  The  initiative  and  referendum  in  Switzerland.  (See  Lowell, 
Rappard.) 

7.  The  referendum  in  recent  English  politics. 

8.  The  initiative  and  referendum  in  the  American  colonies.  (See 
Colegrove.) 

*  W.  E.  Weyl,  The  New  Democracy,  308. 
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9.  The  initiative  and  referendum  in  the  different  states  before 
adoption  in  South  Dakota  in  1898. 

10.  What  provisions  appear  in  your  own  state  constitution  and 
city  charter  which  reflect  popular  distrust  of  the  legislature  or  city 
council  ? 

11.  Summarize  the  application  and  operation  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  in  connection  with  local  governments  in  the  last 
decade. 

12.  Compare  the  different  steps  prescribed  by  law  in  the  several 
states  for  invoking  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

13.  What  are  the  respective  merits  of  the  initiative  with  and 
without  preliminary  reference  of  measures  to  the  legislature  ?  (Com- 
pare the  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  proposed  Wisconsin 
acts.) 

14.  What  measures  are  classed  in  different  states  as  "emergency 
measures"  to  which  the  referendum  may  not  apply?  Has  any  un- 
fair advantage  been  taken  of  these  *' emergency  clauses"?  (See 
Lowell.) 

15.  The  experience  of  the  people  of  California,  and  other  states 
(except  Oregon)  with  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

16.  The  experience  of  the  people  of  Oregon  with  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

17.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  v.  The  State  of  Oregon, 
223  U.  S.  118  (1912). 

18.  What  safeguards  have  been  placed  about  the  initiative  and 
referendum  petitions  in  different  states?    (See  Schnader.) 

19.  What  effect  is  the  movement  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum likely  to  have  upon  the  short  ballot  movement  ? 

20.  What,  in  your  judgment,  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
wide  adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  upon  our 
two-party  system?    (See  Larned,  Watkins.) 

21.  What  attitude  has  been  taken  by  state  and  federal  courts  in 
cases  brought  to  overturn  a  gerrymander?  (SeeReinsch  for  cita- 
tions.) 

22.  What  provisions  are  contained  in  the  different  state  consti- 
tutions designed  to  restrict  the  practice  of  gerrymandering? 

23.  The  merits  of  the  "local  co-operating  plan"  as  a  check  upon 
'  "pork-barrel  legislation,"    (See  Stokes.) 

24.  Legal  questions  arising  under  the  initiative  and  referendum 
j  in  Arkansas.    (See  Thomas.) 

25.  Should  the  supreme  court  of  a  state  where  the  initiative  and 
I  referendum  exist  be  permitted  to  declare  unconstitutional  statutes 
\  which  have  received  a  favorable  vote  at  the  polls  ?  Should  the  legis- 
l  lature  be  permitted  to  repeal  or  amend  such  acts? 
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26.  Compare  the  different  methods  of  insuring  or  testing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  statutes  proposed  under  the  initiative. 

27.  The  Washington  system  of  initiative  and  referendum  and  its 
first  trial.  (See  American  Year  Book,  1Q12-IQ13,  Kettleborough, 
Shippee.) 

28.  How,  if  at  all,  can  votes  on  referenda  be  made  to  reflect  fairly 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  voters? 

29.  The  organization  and  work  of  the  legislative  reference  service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.    (See  Putnam.) 

30.  What  success  has  attended  the  operation  of  "Public  Opin- 
ion" laws;  for  example,  in  Illinois? 

31.  The  proposed  "Public  Opinion"  law  in  Indiana,  191 5.  (See 
Am.  Pol.  Set.  Rev.) 

32.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  Massachusetts  in  191 8. 

33.  What  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  in  Massachusetts? 

34.  Where  the  initiative  and  referendum  exist,  is  it  wise  to  pro- 
hibit the  legislature  (as  California  does)  from  amending  laws  which 
have  been  adopted  by  means  of  the  initiative?    (See  Lavenson). 

35.  Study  the  list  of  constitutional  amendments  or  statutes  re- 
ferred to  popular  vote  in  states  having  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, and  see  how  many  "  radical "  political  or  governmental  changes 
proposed  have  originated  with  the  electorate  and  how  many  with 
the  legislature. 

36.  Collect  as  many  instances  as  you  can  where  the  conservative 
classes  in  states  having  the  initiative  and  referendum  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  "radical"  devices. 

37.  What  percentage  of  voters  going  to  the  polls  in  various  states 
fail  to  vote  upon  measures  referred  to  them? 

38.  Estimate  as  closely  as  you  can  the  comparative  interest  in 
legislation  indicated  by  a  popular  vote  on  referenda  and  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  percentage  of  those  present  upon  roll-calls  in 
a  legislature.     (See  Wallace.) 

39.  Prepare  a  report  upon  the  use  made  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Missouri,  1921-22. 

40.  What  changes  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Missouri  constitutional  convention  in  1924?  What 
was  the  popular  vote  thereon?    (See  Barclay.) 

41.  Describe  the  system  of  electrical  voting  employed  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Texas.    Should  Congress  adopt  such  a  system? 

42.  What  advantages  does  the  joint  committee  system,  found  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  have  over  the  usual  duplicate  set  of 
committees  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature  ? 
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43.  Criticise  the  seniority  rule  in  connection  with  the  committee 
system.  Ought  committee  chairmen  in  Congress  and  state  legis- 
latures to  be  elected  by  the  committees  over  which  they  are  to  pre- 
side? 

44.  Give  an  account  of  the  Federal  Research  Bureau  founded  in 
1924  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.    (See  Vanderlip.) 

45.  Summarize  the  provisions  of  the  Model  State  Constitution 
which  relate  to  the  legislative  branch  of  state  government. 

46.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  People's  Legislative 
Service  ?  Has  this  organization  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
agricultural  bloc  in  Congress,  1921-24,  or  with  the  movement  for 
the  nomination  of  Senator  La  FoUette  for  the  presidency  in  1924? 
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APPENDIX   B 

REPUBLICAN   AND    DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORMS,  1924 


republican 

Tribute  to  Harding  and 
coolidge 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  in  national  con- 
vention assembled,  bow  our  heads 
in  reverent  memory  of  Warren  G. 
Harding. 

We  nominated  him  four  years 
ago  to  be  our  candidate;  the  people 
of  the  nation  elected  him  their 
President.  His  human  qualities 
gripped  the  affections  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  was  a  public  ser- 
vant unswerving  in  his  devotion  to 
duty. 

A  stanch  Republican,  he  was 
first  of  all  a  true  patriot,  who  gave 
unstintingly  of  himself  during  a 
trying  and  critical  period  of  our 
national  life. 

His  conception  and  successful 
direction  of  the  Limitation  of  Ar- 
maments Conference  in  Washing- 
ton was  an  achievement  which  ad- 
vanced the  world  along  the  path 
toward  peace. 

As  delegates  of  the  Republican 
party,  we  share  in  the  national 
thanksgiving  that  in  the  great 
emergency  created  by  the  death  of 
our  great  leader  there  stood  forth 
fully  equipped  to  be  his  successor 
one  Svhom  we  had  nominated  as 
Vice-President — Calvin  Coolidge, 
who  as  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent by  his  every  act  has  justified 


democratic 

Tribute  to  Woodrow  Wilson 

We,  the  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  party,  in  national 
convention  assembled,  pay  our 
profound  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Our  hearts 
are  filled  with  gratitude  that 
American  Democracy  should  have 
produced  this  man,  whose  spirit 
and  influence  will  live  on  through 
the  ages;  and  that  it  was  our  privi- 
lege to  have  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  advancement  of  ideals  of 
government  which  will  serve  as  an 
example  and  inspiration  for  this 
and  future  generations.  We  af- 
firm our  abiding  faith  in  those 
ideals,  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
take  up  the  standard  which  he 
bore  and  to  strive  for  the  full  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 
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the  faith  and  confidence  which  he 
has  won  from  the  nation. 

He  has  put  the  public  welfare 
above  personal  considerations.  He 
has  given  to  the  people  practical 
idealism  in  office.  By  his  every 
act  he  has  won  without  seeking  the 
applause  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  constantly  accu- 
mulating evidence  of  his  integrity, 
vision,  and  single-minded  devotion 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  strengthens  and  inspires  our 
confident  faith  in  his  continued 
leadership. 

PARTY  PRINCIPLES 

The  Democratic  party  believes 
in  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  none.  The  Republi- 
can party  holds  that  special  privi- 
leges are  essential  to  national  pros- 
perity. It  believes  that  national 
prosperity  must  originate  with  the 
special  interests  and  seep  down 
through  the  channels  of  trade  to 
the  less  favored  industries,  to  the 
wage  earners  and  small-salaried 
employees.  It  has  accordingly 
enthroned  privilege  and  nurtured 
selfishness. 

The  Republican  party  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  material  things ; 
the  Democratic  party  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  human  rights.  The 
masses,  burdened  by  discriminat- 
ing laws  and  unjust  administra- 
tion, are  demanding  relief.  The 
favored  special  interests,  repre- 
sented by  the  Republican  party, 
contented  with  their  unjust  privi- 
leges, are  demanding  that  no 
change  be  made.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  stands  for  remedial 
legislation  and  progress.  The  Re- 
publican party  stands  still. 
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REPUBLICAN 

When  the  Republican  admin- 
istration took  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1 92 1,  there  were  4,500,- 
000  unemployed;  industry  and 
commerce  were  stagnant;  agricul- 
ture was  prostrate;  business  was 
depressed;  government  bonds  were 
selling  below  their  par  value. 

Peace  was  delayed;  misunder- 
standing and  friction  characterized 
our  relations  abroad.  There  was 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government  resulting  in  a 
growing  feeling  of  distrust  in  the 
very  principles  upon  which  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded. 

To-day  industry  and  commerce 
are  active;  public  and  private  cred- 
its are  sound.  We  have  made 
peace ;  we  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  disarmament  and  strength- 
ened our  friendship  with  the  world 
powers;  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  on  a  firmer  basis, 
our  position  was  never  better  un- 
derstood; our  foreign  policy  never 
more  definite  and  consistent.  The 
tasks  to  which  we  have  put  our 
hands  are  completed.  Time  has 
been  too  short  for  the  correction  of 
all  the  ills  we  received  as  a  heritage 
from  the  last  Democratic  admin- 
istration, and  the  notable  accom- 
plishments under  Republican  rule 
warrant  us  in  appealing  to  the 
country  with  entire  confidence. 

We  demand,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
demand,  rigid  economy  in  govern- 
ment. A  policy  of  strict  economy 
enforced  by  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration since  192 1  has  made 
possible  a  reduction  in  taxation 
and  has  enabled  the  government 
to  reduce  the  public  debt  by  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars.     This 


DEMOCRATIC 

We  urge  the  American  people  to 
compare  the  record  of  eight  unsul- 
lied years  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration with  that  of  the  Republi- 
can administration.  In  the  for- 
mer there  was  no  corruption. 
Party  pledges  were  faithfully  ful- 
filled and  a  Democratic  Congress 
enacted  an  extraordinary  number 
of  constructive  and  remedial  laws. 

The  economic  life  of  the  nation 
was  quickened.  Tariff  taxes  were 
reduced.  A  federal  trade  commis- 
sion was  created.  A  federal  farm 
loan  system  was  established.  Child 
labor  legislation  was  enacted.  A 
good  roads  bill  was  passed.  Eight- 
hour  laws  were  adopted.  A  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  was  given  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 

The  Clayton  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was 
passed,  freeing  American  labor  and'*^ 
taking  it  from  the  category  of 
commodities.  By  the  Smith-Le- 
ver bill  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural conditions  was  effected.  A 
corrupt  practices  act  was  adopt- 
ed. A  well-considered  warehouse 
act  was  passed.  Federal  employ- 
ment bureaus  were  created,  farm 
loan  banks  were  organized,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  was  estab- 
lished. 

Privilege  was  uprooted.  A  cor- 
rupt lobby  was  driven  from  the 
national  capital.  A  higher  sense 
of  individual  and  national  duty 
was  aroused.  America  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  period  of  social  and 
material  progress. 

During  the  time  which  inter- 
vened between  the  inauguration  of 
a  Democratic  administration  on 
March  4,  19 13,  and  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War,  we  placed 
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REPUBLICAN 

policy  vigorously  enforced  has  re- 
sulted in  a  progressive  reduction  of 
public  expenditures  until  they  are 
now  two  billion  dollars  per  annum 
less  than  in  1921.  The  tax  bur- 
dens of  the  people  have  been  re- 
lieved to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000,- 
000  per  annum.  Government  se- 
curities have  been  increased  in 
value  more  than  three  billion  dol- 
lars. Deficits  have  been  convert- 
ed into  surpluses.  The  budget 
system  has  been  firmly  established 
and  the  number  of  federal  em- 
ployees has  been  reduced  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand.  We 
commend  the  firm  insistence  of 
President  Coolidge  upon  rigid  gov- 
ernment economy  and  pledge  him 
our  earnest  support  to  this  end. 
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upon  the  statute  books  of  our 
country  more  effective,  construc- 
tive, and  remedial  legislation  than 
the  Republican  party  had  placed 
there  in  a  generation. 

During  the  great  struggle  which 
followed  we  had  a  leadership  that 
carried  America  to  greater  heights 
of  honor  and  power  and  glory  than 
she  had  ever  known  before  in  her 
entire  history. 

Transition  from  this  period  of 
exalted  Democratic  leadership  to 
the  sordid  record  of  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  makes  the  nation 
ashamed.  It  marks  the  contrast 
between  a  high  conception  of  pub- 
lic service  and  an  avid  purpose  to 
distribute  spoils. 


The  dominant  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign are  created  by  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Dishonesty,  discrimination,  ex- 
travagance, and  inefficiency  exist 
in  government.  The  burdens  of 
taxation  have  become  unbearable. 
Distress  and  bankruptcy  in  agri- 
culture, the  basic  industry  of  our 
country,  are  affecting  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  "the  whole 
people.  The  high  cost  of  living 
is  causing  hardship  and  unrest. 

The  slowing  down  of  industry  is 
adding  to  the  general  distress. 
The  tariff,  the  destruction  of  our 
foreign  markets,  and  the  high  cost 
of  transportation  are  taking  the 
profit  out  of  agriculture,  mining, 
and  other  raw  material  industries. 
Large  standing  armies  and  the  cost 
of  preparing  for  war  still  cast  their 
burdens  upon  humanity.  These 
conditions  the  existing  Republican 
administration  has  proved  itself 
unwilling  or  unable  to  redress. 
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We  believe  that  the  achieve- 
I  ments  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration in  reducing  taxation  by 
$1,250,000,000  per  annum;  reduc- 
ing the  public  debt  by  $2,432,000,- 
000;  installing  a  budget  system; 
reducing  the  public  expenditures 
of  the  government  from  $5,500,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  approxi- 
mately $3,400,000,000  per  annum, 
thus  reducing  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  to  sub- 
stantially a  pre-war  basis  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  public 
credit;  the  payment  or  refunding 
of  $7,500,000,000  of  public  obliga- 
tions without  disturbance  of  credit 
or  industry,  all  in  the  short  period 
of  three  years,  presents  a  record 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  pub- 
lic finance. 

The  assessment  of  taxes  wisely 
and  scientifically  collected  and  the 
efficient  and  economical  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  received  by  the 
government  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  nation.  Care- 
lessness in  levying  taxes  inevitably 
breeds  extravagance  in  expendi- 
tures. The  wisest  system  of  tax- 
ation rests  most  lightly  on  the 
individual  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  The  public  demand  for 
a  sound  tax  policy  is  insistent. 

Progressive  tax  reduction  should 
be  accomplished  through  tax  re- 
form. It  should  not  be  confined 
to  less  than  4,000,000  of  our  citi- 
zens who  pay  direct  taxes,  but  is 
the  right  of  the  more  than  100,- 
000,000  who  are  daily  paying  their 
taxes  indirectly  through  their  liv- 
ing expenses.  Congress  has  in  the 
main  confined  its  work  to  tax  re- 
duction.    The  matter  of  tax  re- 


DEMOCRATIC 

The  greatest  contributing  factor 
in  the  increase  and  unbalancing  of 
prices  is  unscientific  taxation. 
After  having  increased  taxation 
and  the  cost  of  living  by  two  bil- 
lion dollars,  under  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  tariff,  all  that  the  Re- 
publican party  could  suggest  in  the 
way  of  relief  was  a  cut  of  $300,- 
000,000  in  direct  taxes;  and  that 
was  to  be  given  principally  to 
those  with  the  largest  incomes. 

Although  there  was  no  evidence 
of  a  lack  of  capital  for  investment 
to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  all  legitimate  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  although  the  farmers 
and  general  consumers  were  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  tariff  favors  al- 
ready granted  to  special  interests, 
the  administration  was  unable  to 
devise  any  plan  except  one  to 
grant  further  aid  to  the  few. 

Fortunately,  this  plan  of  the 
administration  failed,  and,  under 
Democratic  leadership,  aided  by 
progressive  Republicans,  a  more 
equitable  one  was  adopted,  which 
reduced  direct  taxes  by  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  issue  between  the  President 
and  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
one  of  tax  reduction  or  of  the  con- 
servation of  capital.  It  is  an  issue 
of  the  relative  burden  of  taxation 
and  of  the  distribution  of  capital 
as  affected  by  the  taxation  of  in- 
come. The  President  still  stands 
on  the  so-called  Mellon  plan, which 
his  party  has  just  refused  to  en- 
dorse or  mention  in  its  platform. 

The  income  tax  was  intended  as 
a  tax  upon  wealth.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  take  from  the  poor  any 
part  of  the  necessities  of  life.     We 
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form  is  still  unsettled  and  is 
equally  essential. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  of  all  the  people 
as  rapidly  as  may  be  done  with 
due  regard  for  the  essential  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  admin- 
istered with  rigid  econoniy,  and  to 
place  our  tax  system  on  a  sound 
peace  time  basis. 

We  indorse  the  plan  of  President 
Coolidge  to  call  in  November  a 
national  conference  of  federal  and 
state  officials  for  the  development 
of  the  effective  methods  of  light- 
ening the  tax  burden  of  our  citi- 
zens and  adjusting  questions  of 
taxation  as  between  national  and 
state  governments. 

We  favor  the  creation  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  of  a  non-par- 
tisan federal  commission  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  report 
upon  the  tax  systems  of  the  states 
and  federal  government  with  a 
view  to  an  intelligent  reformation 
of  our  systems  of  taxation  to  a 
more  equitable  basis  and  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  subjects  of  tax- 
ation as  between  the  national  and 
state  governments  with  justice  to 
the  taxpayers  and  in  conformity 
with  sound  economic  principles. 
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hold  that  the  fairest  tax  with 
which  to  raise  revenues  for  the 
federal  government  is  the  income 
tax. 

We  favor  a  graduated  tax  upon 
incomes,  so  adjusted  as  to  lay  the 
burdens  of  government  upon  the 
taxpayers  in  proportion  to  the  ben- 
efits they  enjoy  and  their  ability 
to  pay. 

We  oppose  the  so-called  nuis- 
ance taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  all 
other  forms  of  taxation  that  un- 
fairly shift  to  the  consumer  the 
burdens  of  taxation. 

We  refer  to  the  Democratic  rev- 
enue measure  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Mellon  tax  plan,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  We  first  made  a  flat 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  upon  the 
tax  of  all  incomes  payable  this 
year,  and  then  we  so  changed  the 
proposed  Mellon  plan  as  to  elimi- 
nate taxes  upon  the  poor,  reducing 
them  upon  moderate  incomes  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  upon  the  in- 
comes of  multimillionaires.  We 
hold  that  all  taxes  are  unnecessar- 
ily high,  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
further  reductions. 

We  denounce  the  Mellon  tax 
plan  as  a  device  to  relieve  multi- 
millionaires at  the  expense  of  other 
taxpayers,  and  we  accept  the  issue 
of  taxation  tendered  by  President 
Coolidge. 


We  denounce  the  recent  cruel 
and  unjust  contraction  of  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  credit  and 
currency,  which  was  directly  due 
to  the  so-called  deflation  policy  of 
the  Republican  party  as  declared 
in  its  national  platform  of  June, 
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1920,  and  in  the  speech  of  accept- 
ance of  its  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Within  eighteen  months  after 
the  election  of  1920  this  policy  re- 
sulted in  withdrawing  bank  loans 
and  discounts  by  over  five  billions 
of  dollars  and  in  contracting  our 
currency  by  over  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  This  contrac- 
tion bankrupted  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  stock  grow- 
ers in  America  and  resulted  in 
widespread  industrial  depression 
and  unemployment. 

We  demand  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  be  so  administered 
as  to  give  stability  to  industry, 
commerce,  and  finance,  as  was  in- 
tended by  the  Democratic  party, 
which  gave  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  to  the  nation. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

We  favor  a  comprehensive  re-  We  denounce  the  action  of  the 

organization  of  the  executive  de-  Republican  administration  in  its 

partments  and  bureaus  along  the  violations  of  the  principles  of  civil 

line  of  the  plan  recently  submitted  service  by  its  partisan  removals 

by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Con-  and  manipulation  of  the  eligible 

gress,  which  has  the  unqualified  lists  in  the  Post  Office  Department 

support  of  President  Coolidge.  and  other  governmental   depart- 

The  improvement  in  the  en-  ments;  by  its  packing  the  Civil 
forcement  of  the  merit  system,  Service  Commission  so  that  that 
both  by  legislative  enactment  and  commission  became  the  servile  in- 
executive  action  since  March  4,  strument  of  the  administration  in 
192 1,  has  been  marked  and  effec-  its  wish  to  deny  to  the  ex-service 
tive.  By  executive  order,  the  ap-  men  their  preferential  rights  under 
pointment  of  presidential  postmas-  the  law  and  the  evasion  of  the  re- 
ters  has  been  placed  on  the  merit  quirements  of  the  law  with  refer- 
basis  similar  to  that  applying  to  ence  to  appointments  in  the  de- 
the  classified  service.  partment. 

We   favor  the  classification  of  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party 

postmasters  in  first,  second,  and  faithfully  to  comply  with  the  spirit 

third-class    post-offices    and    the  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  civil 

placing  of  the  prohibition  enforce-  service;  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
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merit  field  force  within  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  without  neces- 
sarily incorporating  all  the  present 
personnel. 
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internal  revenue  officers  and  to 
other  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment not  in  executive  positions, 
and  to  secure  to  ex-service  men 
preference  in  such  appointments. 
We  declare  in  favor  of  adequate 
salaries  to  provide  decent  living 
conditions  for  postal  employees. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS— LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


The  Republican  party  reaffirms 
its  stand  for  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  prevent  war  and  pre- 
serve peace.  As  an  important 
step  in  this  direction  we  indorse 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  and  favor  the  adher- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  this 
tribunal  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  This  government 
has  definitely  refused  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
assume  any  obligations  under  the 
covenant  of  the  League.  On  this 
we  stand. 

While  we  are  unwilling  to  enter 


We  condemn  the  Lausanne 
Treaty.  It  barters  legitimate 
American  rights  and  betrays  Ar- 
menia for  the  Chester  oil  conces- 
sion. 

We  favor  the  protection  of 
American  rights  in  Turkey  and  the 
fulfilment  of  President  Wilson's 
arbitral  award  respecting  Arme- 
nia. 

(League  of  Nations  ^) 

The  Democratic  party  pledges 
all  its  energies  to  the  outlawing  of 
the  whole  war  system.  We  refuse 
to    believe    that    the    wholesale 


1  The  substitute  plank  on  the  League  of  Nations  ofifered  to  the  convention  as  a 
minority  report  from  the  Platform  Committee  by  seven  members,  headed  by 
Newton  D.  Baker,  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION 

The  most  important  problem  facing  the  nations  of  the  world  to-day  is  how  to 
recover  from  the  last  war  and  remove  the  menace  of  future  wars. 

The  only  hope  for  world  peace  and  for  economic  recovery  lies  in  the  organized 
efiforts  of  sovereign  nations  co-operating  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  and  to  substi- 
tute law  and  order  for  violence.  Only  thus  can  we  outlaw  war,  stop  preparations 
for  war,  and  keep  out  of  war. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  a  practical  plan  was  devised  which  fifty-four  nations 
are  now  operating  and  which  has  for  its  fundamental  purpose  the  free  co-operation 
of  all  nations  in  the  works  of  peace. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  opposed  that  plan  by  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions. They  subordinated  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of  this  nation  to 
doubtful  party  advantage.  They  have  not  carried  out  their  promise  of  a  substitute. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  has  always  taken  the  lead,  has  for  the 
past  four  years,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  fallen  behind  in  efforts  for  inter- 
national peace  and  justice. 

This  Republican  administration  made  one  limited  effort  to  reduce  the  instruments 
of  war,  but  none  to  reduce  the  causes  of  war.  It  has  not  only  failed  to  aid,  but  has 
delayed  political  and  economic  reconstruction  in  Europe.  By  shirking  responsibil- 
ity it  has  impaired  our  self-respect  at  home  and  injured  our  prestige  abroad.     It 
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into  political  commitments  which 
would  involve  us  in  the  conflict  of 
European  policies,  it  should  be  the 
purpose  and  high  privilege  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  in  hu- 
manitarian efforts  in  accordance 
with  our  cherished  traditions. 

The  basic  principles  of  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  independence 
without  indifference  to  the  rights 
and  necessities  of  others  and  co- 
operation without  entangling  alli- 
ances. This  policy  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  people  has 
been  vindicated  since  the  end  of 
the  Great  War.  America's  par- 
ticipation in  world  affairs  under 
the  administration  of  President 
Harding  and  President  Coolidge 
has  demonstrated  the  widsom  and 
prudence  of  the  national  judg- 
ment. A  most  impressive  exam- 
ple of  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace  without  political  affiliations 

has  reduced  this  great  nation  to  the  role  of  impotent  "observer."  It  has  found  it 
necessary  to  use  the  League  of  Nations,  and  yet  seems  constrained  to  sneer  at  and 
misrepresent  it.  Its  policy  of  isolation  is  as  revolting  in  its  spiritual  aspects  as  it 
is  harmful  in  its  material  consequences. 

The  Republican  party  has  no  foreign  policy. 

We  approve  the  proposal  so  repeatedly  trifled  with  by  the  Republican  party,  that 
the  United  States  directly  adhere  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  proposal,  while  sound 
and  desirable,  is,  however,  but  a  fragment  of  the  complete  plan  which  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  abolish  war  and  have  economic  recovery  and  stability. 

It  would  better  comport  with  the  dignity  and  interest  of  this  great  nation  to  face 
the  question  of  international  co-operation  frankly  and  manfully. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  agency  working  for  peace. 
The  League  of  Nations  never  meant,  and  the  Democratic  party  never  favored,  any 
"foreign  entanglements,"  any  meddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  others,  any  im- 
pairment of  sovereignty. 

The  Democratic  party  favors  membership  in  that  co-operative  agency  upon  con- 
ditions which  will  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  committed  to  use  force,  and  such 
further  conditions  as  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  make  our  co-operation  eflfective  in  fact  and  consistent  with  our  consti- 
tutional practice. 

Under  a  Democratic  administration  the  government  will  endeavor  to  lift  this 
great  question  above  partisanship  and  to  reflect  the  best  opinion  of  those  who  place 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  above  partisanship.  It  will  pursue  a  course  which  safe- 
guards American  interests  and  conforms  to  American  traditions,  aspirations,  and 
ideals.    It  will  co-operate  with  civilization  to  banish  war. 

The  Democratic  party  has  a  foreign  policy. 
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slaughter  of  human  beings  on  the 
battlefield  is  any  more  necessary 
to  man's  highest  development  than 
is  killing  by  individuals. 

The  only  hope  for  world  peace 
and  for  economic  recovery  lies  in 
the  organized  efforts  of  sovereign 
nations  co-operating  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war  and  to  substitute 
law  and  order  for  violence. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  a 
practical  plan  was  devised  under 
which  fifty-four  nations  are  now 
operating  and  which  has  for  its 
fundamental  purpose  the  free  co- 
operation of  all  nations  in  the  work 
of  peace. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  four  years  has 
had  no  foreign  policy,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  delayed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  political  and  economic 
agencies  of  the  world.  It  has  im- 
paired our  self-respect  at  home  and 
injured  our  prestige  abroad.  It 
has    curtailed    our    foreign    mar- 
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was  shown  in  the  effective  and 
beneficent  work  of  the  Dawes  com- 
mission towards  the  solution  of  the 
perplexing  question  of  German 
reparations. 

The  first  conference  of  great 
powers  in  Washington  called  by 
President  Harding  accomplished 
the  limitation  of  armaments  and 
the  readjustment  of  the  relations 
of  the  powers  interested  in  the  Far 
East.  The  conference  resulted  in 
an  agreement  to  reduce  arma- 
ments; relieved  the  competitive 
nations  involved  from  the  great 
burdens  of  taxation  arising  from 
the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  capital  battleships;  assured  a 
new,  broader,  and  better  under- 
standing in  the  Far  East;  brought 
the  promise  of  peace  in  the  region 
of  the  Pacific  and  formally  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  for 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  Far  East. 

This  historic  conference  paved 
the  way  to  avert  the  danger  of  re- 
newed hostilities  in  Europe  and  to 
restore  the  necessary  economic  sta- 
bility. While  the  military  forces 
of  America  have  been  reduced  to  a 
peace  footing,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  land  and  air  forces 
abroad  which  constitutes  a  con- 
tinual menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  a  bar  to  the  return  of 
prosperity. 
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kets  and  ruined  our  agricultural 
prices. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
civilization  and  to  mankind  that 
America  be  placed  and  kept  on  the 
right  side  of  the  greatest  moral 
question  of  all  time,  and,  therefore, 
the  Democratic  party  renews  its 
declaration  of  confidence  in  the 
ideals  of  world  peace,  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  World  Court 
of  Justice,  as  together  constituting 
the  supreme  effort  of  the  states- 
manship and  religious  conviction 
of  our  time  to  organize  the  world 
for  peace. 

Further,  the  Democratic  party 
declares  that  it  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  next  administration  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  secure  for  our 
country  that  moral  leadership  in 
the  family  of  nations  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  has  been  so 
clearly  marked  out  for  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
League  of  Nations  as  an  agency 
working  for  peace;  therefore,  we 
believe  that,  in  the  interest  of  per- 
manent peace,  and  in  the  lifting  of 
the  great  burdens  of  war  from  the 
backs  of  the  people,  and  in  order 
to  establish  a  permanent  foreign 
policy  on  these  supreme  questions, 
not  subject  to  change  with  change 
of  party  administrations,  it  is  de- 
sirable, wise,  and  necessary  to  lift 
this  question  out  of  party  politics 
and  to  that  end  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  American  people  at  a  refer- 
endum election,  advisory  to  the 
government,  to  be  held  officially 
under  Act  of  Congress,  free  from 
all  other  questions  and  candida- 
cies, after  ample  time  for  full  con- 
sideration and  discussion  through- 
out the  country,  upon  the  ques- 
tion, in  substance,  as  follows: 

"Shall   the   United   States   be- 
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come  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  upon  such  reservations 
or  amendments  to  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  as  the  President  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
may  agree  upon." 

Immediately  upon  an  affirma- 
tive vote  we  will  carry  out  such 
mandate. 


(Republic  of  Greece) 

We  welcome  to  the  sisterhood  of 
republics  the  ancient  land  of 
Greece,  which  gave  to  our  party 
its  priceless  name.  We  extend  to 
her  government  and  people  our 
cordial  good  wishes. 


(New  Arms  Conference) 

We  firmly  advocate  the  calling 
of  a  conference  on  the  limitation 
of  land  forces,  the  use  of  subma- 
rines and  poison  gas,  as  proposed 
by  President  Coolidge,  when  by 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  repa- 
rations plan  the  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope will  make  negotiations  and 
co-operation  opportune  and  pos- 
sible. 

By  treaties  of  peace,  safeguard- 
ing our  rights  and  without  dero- 
gating our  former  associates  in 
arms,  the  Republican  administra- 
tion ended  the  war  between  this 
country  and  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. We  have  concluded  and 
signed  with  other  nations  during 
the  past  three  years  more  than 
fifty  treaties  and  international 
agreements  in  the  furtherance  of 
peace  and  good-will. 


Disarmament,  War 
Referendum) 

Our  government  should  secure  a 
joint  agreement  with  all  nations 
for  world  disarmament  and  also 
for  a  referendum  of  war,  except  in 
case  of  actual  or  threatened  attack. 

Those  who  must  furnish  the 
blood  and  bear  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  war  should,  whenever 
possible,  be  consulted  before  this 
supreme  sacrifice  is  required  of 
them. 
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republican 
(Latin  America) 

New  sanctions  and  new  proofs 
of  permanent  accord  have  marked 
our  relations  with  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  long-standing  contro- 
versy between  Chile  and  Peru  has 
been  advanced  toward  settlement 
by  its  submission  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  arbitrator 
and,  with  the  helpful  co-operation 
of  this  country,  a  treaty  has  been 
signed  by  the  representatives  of 
sixteen  American  republics,  which 
will  stabilize  conditions  on  the 
American  continent  and  minimize 
the  opportunities  for  war. 

Our  difficulties  with  Mexico 
have  happily  yielded  to  a  most 
friendly  adjustment.  Mutual  con- 
fidence has  been  restored  and  a 
pathway  for  that  friendliness  and 
helpfulness  which  should  exist  be- 
tween this  government  and  the 
government  of  our  neighboring  re- 
public has  been  marked.  Agree- 
ments have  been  entered  into  for 
the  determination  by  judicial  com- 
missions of  the  claims  of  the  citi- 
zens of  each  country  against  the 
respective  governments.  V/e  can 
confidently  look  forward  to  more 
permanent  and  more  stable  rela- 
tions with  this  republic  that  joins 
for  so  many  miles  our  southern 
border. 

The  wisdom  of  our  policy,  now 
well  defined,  of  giving  practical  aid 
to  other  peoples  without  assuming 
political  obligations  has  been  con- 
spicuously demonstrated.  The 
ready  and  generous  response  of 
America  to  the  needs  of  the  starv- 
ing in  Russia  and  the  suddenly 
stricken  people  of  Japan  gave  evi- 
dence of  our  helpful  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  distressed  in  other 
lands. 


democratic 
(Latin  America) 

From  the  day  of  their  birth 
friendly  relations  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Latin-American  repub- 
lics and  the  United  States.  That 
friendship  grows  stronger  as  our 
relations  become  more  intimate. 
The  Democratic  party  sends  to 
these  republics  its  cordial  greet- 
ings. God  has  made  us  neighbors 
— justice  shall  keep  us  friends. 
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The  work  of  our  representatives 
in  dealing  with  subjects  of  such 
universal  concern  as  the  traffic  in 
women  and  children,  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs,  the  sale  of  arms,  and  in 
matters  affecting  public  health  and 
morals,  demonstrates  that  we  can 
effectively  do  our  part  for  human- 
ity and  civilization  without  for- 
feiting, limiting,  or  restricting  our 
national  freedom  of  action. 

The  American  people  do  cher- 
ish their  independence,  but  their 
sense  of  duty  to  all  mankind  will 
ever  prompt  them  to  give  their 
support,  service,  and  leadership  to 
every  cause  which  makes  for  peace 
and  amity  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  favor  the  holding  from  time 
to  time  of  international  confer- 
ences for  the  advancement  and 
codification  of  international  law. 

(Foreign  Debts) 

In  fulfilment  of  our  solemn 
pledge  in  the  national  platform  of 
1920,  we  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  consider  the  cancellation  of  for- 
eign debts.  Our  attitude  has  not 
been  that  of  an  oppressive  credi- 
tor seeking  immediate  return  and 
ignoring  existing  financial  condi- 
tions, but  has  been  based  on  the 
conviction  that  a  moral  obligation 
such  as  was  incurred  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

We  stand  for  settlements  with 
all  debtor  countries  similar  in 
character  with  our  debt  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain.  That 
settlement,  achieved  under  a  Re- 
publican administration,  was  the 
greatest  international  financial 
transaction  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     Under  the  terms  of  the 
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agreement  the  United  States  now 
receives  an  annual  return  upon  the 
$4,600,000,000  owing  to  us  by- 
Great  Britain,  with  a  definite  obli- 
gation of  ultimate  payment  in  full. 

The  justness  of  the  basis  em- 
ployed has  been  formally  recog- 
nized by  other  debtor  nations. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign  debt  is  now  in  progress  of 
liquidation. 

Great  nations  can  not  recognize 
or  admit  the  principle  of  repudia- 
tion. To  do  so  would  undermine 
the  integrity  essential  for  interna- 
tional trade,  commerce  and  credit. 


DEMOCRATIC 


TARIFF 


We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff  to  extend  needed  pro- 
tection to  our  productive  indus- 
tries. We  believe  in  protection  as 
a  national  policy,  with  due  and 
equal  regard  to  all  sections  and  to 
agriculture  and  industry.  It  is 
only  by  adherence  to  such  a  policy 
that  the  well-being  of  the  con- 
sumers can  be  safeguarded  and 
American  agriculture,  American 
labor,  and  American  manufactures 
be  assured  a  return  sufficient  to 
perpetuate  American  standards  of 
life. 

A  protective  tariff  is  designed 
to  support  the  high  American  eco- 
nomic level  of  life  for  the  average 
family,  and  to  prevent  a  lowering 
to  the  levels  of  economic  life  pre- 
vailing in  other  lands.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  Nation  that  the  pro- 
tective system  has  ever  justified 
itself  by  promoting  industrial  ac- 


The  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff 
Act  is  the  most  unjust,  unscientific 
and  dishonest  tariff  tax  measure 
ever  enacted  in  our  history.  It  is 
class  legislation,  which  defrauds 
all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few;  it  heavily  increases  the  cost 
of  living,  penalizes  agriculture, 
corrupts  the  government,  fosters 
paternalism,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
does  not  benefit  the  very  interests 
for  which  it  was  enacted. 

We  denounce  the  Republican 
tariff  laws,  which  are  written  in 
great  part  in  aid  of  monopolies, 
and  thus  prevent  that  reasonable 
exchange  of  commodities  which 
would  enable  foreign  countries  to 
buy  our  surplus  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products,  with  re- 
sultant benefit  to  the  toilers  and 
producers  of  America.  Trade  in- 
terchange, on  the  basis  of  recipro- 
cal  advantages  to   the   countries 
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tivity  and  employment,  enor- 
mously increasing  our  purchasing 
power,  restoring  confidence  and 
bringing  increased  prosperity  to 
all. 

The  tariff  protection  to  our  in- 
dustry works  for  increased  con- 
sumption of  domestic  agricultural 
products  by  an  employed  popula- 
tion instead  of  one  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  life.  With-  ^ 
out  the  strict  maintenance  of  the 
tariff  principle,  our  farmers  will 
need  always  to  compete  with 
cheap  lands  and  cheap  labor 
abroad  and  with  lower  standards 
of  living. 

The  enormous  value  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  has  once  more 
been  demonstrated  by  the  emer- 
gency tariff  act  of  1921  and  the 
tariff  act  of  1922. 

We  believe  that  the  power  of  the 
President  to  decrease  or  increase 
any  rate  of  duty  in  the  Tariff  Act 
furnishes  a  safeguard  against  ex- 
cessive duties  and  against  too  low 
customs  charges,  and  affords  am- 
ple opportunity  for  tariff  duties  to 
be  adjusted  after  a  hearing  that 
they  may  cover  the  actual  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
cipal competing  countries  of  the 
world. 

AGRICULTURE 


DEMOCRATIC 

participating,  is  a  time-honored 
doctrine  of  Democratic  faith.  We 
declare  our  party's  position  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  tax  on  commodities 
entering  the  custom  houses  that 
will  promote  effective  competition, 
protect  against  monopoly,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  a  fair  rev- 
enue to  support  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  . 


The  Republican  party  recog- 
nizes that  we  are  faced  with  a  fun- 
damental national  problem  and 
that  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  dependent 
on  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
our  agricultural  population. 

We  recognize  our  agricultural 
activities  are  still  struggling  with 
adverse  conditions  that  have 
brought  about  distress.  We  pledge 


During  the  four  years  of  Repub- 
lican government  the  economic 
condition  of  the  American  farmer 
has  changed  from  comfort  to 
bankruptcy,  with  all  its  attendant 
miseries.  The  chief  causes  for  this 
are: 

(a)  The  Republican  policy  of 
isolation  in  international  affairs 
has  prevented  Europe  from  getting 
back  to  its  normal  balance,  and, 
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the  party  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  bring  back  a  bal- 
anced condition  between  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  labor  that  were 
destroyed  by  the  Democratic 
party  through  an  unfortunate  ad- 
ministration of  legislative  mea- 
sures passed  as  war  measures. 

We  affirm  that  under  the  Re- 
publican administration  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  have  received 
more  serious  consideration  than 
ever  before,  both  by  definite  exec- 
utive action  and  by  congressional 
action,  not  only  in  the  field  of  gen- 
eral legislation  but  also  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws  to  meet  emer- 
gency situations. 

The  restoration  of  general  pros- 
perity and  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  people  through  tariff  protec- 
tion has  resulted  in  an  increased 
domestic  consumption  of  food 
products,  and  the  prices  of  many 
agricultural  commodities  are  above 
the  world  price  level  by  reason  of 
direct  tariff  protection. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the 
President  at  the  most  critical  time, 
a  corporation  was  organized  by 
private  capital  making  available 
$100,000,000  to  assist  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest. 

In  realization  of  the  disturbance 
in  the  agricultural  export  market, 
the  result  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion in  Europe,  and  appreciating 
that  the  export  field  would  be  enor- 
mously improved  by  economic 
rehabilitation  and  the  resulting 
increased  consuming  power,  a 
sympathetic  support  and  direction 
were  given  to  the  work  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the 
European  reparations  commission. 

The  revival  in  192 1  of  the  war 
finance  corporation  with  loans  of 
over  $300,000,000  averted  a  com- 


DEMOCRATIC 

by  leaving  unsolved  the  economic 
problems  abroad,  has  driven  the 
European  city  population  from  in- 
dustrial activities  to  the  soil  in 
large  numbers  in  order  to  earn  the 
mere  necessities  of  life.  This  has 
deprived  the  American  farmer  of 
his  normal  export  trade. 

(b)  The  Republican  policy  of  a 
prohibitive  tariff,  exemplified 
in  the  Fordney-McCumber  law, 
which  has  forced  the  American 
farmer,  with  his  export  market  de- 
bilitated, to  buy  manufactured 
goods  at  sustained  high  domestic 
levels,  thereby  making  him  the 
victim  of  the  profiteer. 

(c)  The  Republican  policy  of 
high  transportation  rates,  both 
rail  and  water,  which  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  ship 
his  produce  to  market  at  even  a 
living  profit. 

To  offset  these  policies  and  their 
disastrous  results,  and  to  restore 
the  farmer  again  to  economic 
equality  with  other  industrialists, 
we  pledge  ourselves: 

(a)  To  adopt  an  international 
policy  of  such  co-operation,  by  di- 
rect official  instead  of  indirect  and 
evasive  unofficial  means,  as  will 
re-establish  the  farmers'  export 
market  by  restoring  the  industrial 
balance  in  Europe  and  the  normal 
flow  of  international  trade  with 
the  settlement  of  Europe's  eco- 
nomic problems. 

(b)  To  adjust  the  tariff  so  that 
the  farmer  and  all  other  classes  can 
buy  again  in  a  competitive  manu- 
facturers' market. 

(c)  To  readjust  and  lower  rail 
and  water  rates,  which  will  make 
our  markets,  both  for  the  buyer 
and  the  seller,  national  and  inter- 
national instead  of  regional  and 
local. 
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plete  collapse  of  the  agricultural 
industry. 

We  have  established  new  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  for  agricul- 
ture and  increased  the  capital  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system. 
Emergency  loans  have  been  grant- 
ed to  drought-stricken  areas.  We 
have  enacted  into  law  the  co- 
operative marketing  act,  the  grain 
futures  and  packer  control  acts; 
given  to  agriculture  direct  repre- 
sentation on  the  federal  reserve 
board  and  on  the  federal  trade 
commission.  We  have  greatly 
strengthened  our  foreign  market- 
ing service  for  the  disposal  of  our 
agricultural  products. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  is  the 
net  profit  he  receives  after  his  out- 
lay. The  process  of  bringing  the 
average  prices  of  what  he  buys  and 
what  he  sells  closer  together  can 
be  indirectly  expedited  by  reduc- 
tion in  taxes,  steady  employment 
in  industry,  and  stability  in  busi- 
ness. 

This  process  can  be  directly  ex- 
pedited by  lower  freight  rates,  by 
better  marketing  through  co-op- 
erative effort  and  a  more  scientific 
organization  of  the  physical  human 
machinery  of  distribution  and  by 
a  greater  diversification  of  farm 
products. 

We  promise  every  assistance  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  market- 
ing system  on  sounder  and  more 
economic  lines  and  where  diversi- 
fication is  needed,  government  as- 
sistance during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition. The  vigorous  effort  of  this 
administration  toward  broadening 
our  export  market  will  be  contin- 
ued. 

We  favor  adequate  tariff  protec- 
tion to  such  of  our  agricultural 


DEMOCRATIC 

{d)  To  bring  about  the  early 
completion  of  internal  waterway 
systems  for  transportation,  and  to 
develop  our  water  powers  for 
cheaper  fertilizer  and  use  on  our 
farms. 

(e)  To  stimulate  by  every 
proper  governmental  activity  the 
progress  of  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting movement  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  export  marketing 
corporation  or  commission  in  order 
that  the  exportable  surplus  may 
not  establish  the  price  of  the  whole 
crop. 

(/)  To  secure  for  the  farmer 
credits  suitable  for  his  needs. 

(g)  By  the  establishment  of 
these  policies  and  others  naturally 
supplementary  thereto,  to  reduce 
the  margin  between  what  the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  products  and 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  his 
supplies,  to  the  end  that  we  secure 
equality  for  agriculture. 
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products  as  are  threatened  by  for- 
eign competition. 

We  favor  without  putting  the 
government  into  business,  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  system 
of  organization  for  co-operative 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  Republican  party  pledges 
itself  to  the  development  and  en- 
actment of  measures  which  will 
place  the  agricultural  interests  of 
America  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  industry  to  as- 
sure its  prosf>erity  and  success. 

MUSCLE  SHOALS 

We  reaffirm  and  pledge  the  ful- 
filment of  the  policy,  with  refer- 
ence to  Muscle  Shoals,  as  declared 
and  passed  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  the  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress in  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916,  "for  the  production  of  ni- 
trates or  other  products  needed 
for  munitions  of  war  and  useful  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers." 

We  hold  that  the  production  of 
cheaper  and  higher  grade  fertiliz- 
ers is  essential  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity. We  demand  prompt  ac- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  operation 
of  Muscle  Shoals  plants  to  maxi- 
mum capacity  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  we  oppose  any  legis- 
lation that  limits  the  production 
of  fertilizers  at  Muscle  Shoals  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  power  to 
be  used  in  their  manufacture. 

MINING 

The  mining  industry  has  experi-  Mining  is  one  of  the  basic  in- 
enced  a  period  of  depression  as  the  dustries  of  this  country.  We  pro- 
result  of  the  abnormal  economic  duce  more  coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  silver    than    any    other    country. 
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This  administration  has  accom- 
plished much  in  improving  the 
conditions  affecting  this  great  fun- 
damental industry  and  pledges  it- 
self to  continue  its  efforts  in  this 
direction. 


DEMOCRATIC 

The  value  of  our  mineral  produc- 
tion is  second  only  to  agriculture. 
Mining  has  suffered  like  agricul- 
ture, and  from  the  same  causes. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  government 
to  foster  this  industry  and  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  that  destroy 
its  prosperity. 


HIGHWAYS 


The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act 
adopted  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress in  192 1  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  the  development  of  the 
highway  systems  of  the  several 
states  and  of  the  nation.  We 
pledge  a  continuation  of  this  policy 
of  federal  co-operation  with  the 
states  in  highway  building. 

We  favor  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails  in  our  national  for- 
ests necessary  to  their  protection 
and  utilization.  In  appropriations 
therefor  the  taxes  which  these 
lands  would  pay  if  taxable  should 
be  considered  as  a  controlling  fac- 
tor. 

LABOR— CHILD  WELFARE 


Improved  roads  are  of  vital  im- 
portance not  only  to  commerce 
and  industry  but  also  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  matter  and 
favor  a  continuance  of  federal  aid 
under  existing  federal  and  state 
agencies. 


The  increasing  stress  of  indus- 
trial life,  the  constant  and  neces- 
sary efforts  because  of  world  com- 
petition to  increase  production  and 
decrease  costs  has  made  it  specially 
incumbent  on  those  in  authority 
to  protect  labor  from  undue  exac- 
tions. 

We  commend  Congress  for  its 
prompt  adoption  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  President  Coolidge  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  author- 
izing Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  child  labor  and  we  urge 
prompt  consideration  of  that 
amendment  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states. 

There  is  no  success  great  enough 
to    justify    the    employment    of 


Labor  is  not  a  commodity.  It 
is  human.  We  favor  collective 
bargaining  and  laws  regulating 
hours  of  labor  and  conditions  un- 
der which  labor  is  performed. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  that  the  product 
of  convict  labor  shipped  from  one 
state  to  another  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  latter  state  exactly 
as  though  they  had  been  produced 
therein. 

In  order  to  mitigate  unemploy- 
ment attending  business  depres- 
sion, we  urge  the  enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  that  con- 
struction and  repair  of  public 
works  be  initiated  in  periods  of 
acute  unemployment. 
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women  in  labor  under  conditions 
which  will  impair  their  natural 
functions. 

We  favor  high  standards  for 
wages,  working  and  living  condi- 
tions among  the  women  employed 
in  industry. 

We  pledge  a  continuance  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration to  eliminate  the  seven-day, 
twelve-hour  work  week  in  indus- 
try. We  regard  with  satisfaction 
the  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour 
day  in  the  steel  industry  and  the 
agreement  eliminating  the  seven- 
day  work  week  of  alternate  thir- 
teen and  eleven  hours  brought 
about  through  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dents Harding  and  Coolidge.  We 
declare  our  faith  in  the  principle  of 
the  eight-hour  day. 

We  pledge  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  workers  in 
industry  as  conducted  by  the  fed- 
eral board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  favor  adequate  appropri- 
ations for  this  purpose. 

We  favor  a  broader  and  better 
system  of  vocational  education,  a 
more  adequate  system  of  federal 
free  employment  agencies  with 
facilities  for  assisting  the  move- 
ments of  seasonal  and  migratory 
labor,  including  farm  labor  and  an 
ample  organization  for  bringing 
the  man  and  his  job  together. 


DEMOCRATIC 

We  pledge  the  party  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  state  governments 
for  the  welfare,  education,  and 
protection  of  child  life  and  all  nec- 
essary safeguards  against  exhaus- 
tive debilitating  employment  con- 
ditions for  women. 

Without  the  votes  of  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Congress 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
would  not  have  been  submitted  for 
ratification. 


Recognizing  in  narcotic  addic- 
tion, especially  the  spreading  of 
heroin  addiction  among  the  youth, 
a  grave  peril  to  America  and  to  the 
human  race,  we  pledge  ourselves 
vigorously  to  take  against  it  all 
legitimate  and  proper  measures  for 
education,  for  control,  and  for  sup- 
pression at  home  and  abroad. 


RAILROADS 


The  people  demand  and  are  en- 
titled to  have  prompt  and  efficient 
transportation  at  the  lowest  rates 
consistent  with  good  service  and  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  value 
of  the  property  devoted  to  public 
service. 

We  believe  that  the  American 


The  sponsors  for  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Transportation  Act  of 
1920,  at  the  time  of  its  presenta- 
tion to  Congress,  stated  that  it  had 
for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  transportation,  the  im- 
provement of  service,  the  bettering 
of  labor  conditions,  the  promotion 


We  believe  that  the  American       ot  labor  conditions,  the  promotion 
people  demand  a  careful  and  sci-      of  peaceful  co-operation  between 
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entific  readjustment  of  railroad 
rate  schedules  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
basic  industries  without  impair- 
ment of  necessary  railroad  service. 
The  present  laws  regulating  rail- 
roads which  were  enacted  to  meet 
post-war  conditions  should  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  ex- 
perience develops  the  necessity 
therefor. 

The  consolidation  of  railroads 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission 
into  fewer  competitive  systems 
will  result  in  advantages  to  the 
public. 

The  labor  board  provisions  of 
the  present  law  should  be  amended 
whenever  it  appears  necessary  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  Collec- 
tive bargaining,  mediation,  and 
voluntary  arbitration  are  the  most 
important  steps  in  maintaining 
peaceful  labor  relations  and  should 
be  encouraged.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  action  at  any 
time  in  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

Public  opinion  must  be  the  final 
arbiter  in  any  crisis  which  so 
vitally  affects  public  welfare  as 
the  suspension  of  transportation. 
Therefore  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic require  the  maintenance  of  an 
impartial  tribunal  which  can  in  an 
emergency  make  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  and  publish  its  conclu- 
sions. This  is  essential  as  a  basis 
for  popular  judgment. 

We  favor  a  stable,  consistent, 
and  constructive  policy  toward  our 
railroads. 


DEMOCRATIC 

employer  and  employee,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  assurance  of  a 
fair  and  just  return  to  the  railroads 
upon  their  investment. 

We  are  in  accord  with  these  an- 
nounced purposes,  but  contend 
that  the  act  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish them.  It  has  failed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
promised  improvement  in  service 
has  not  been  realized.  The  labor 
provisions  of  the  act  have  proven 
unsatisfactory  in  settling  differ- 
ences between  employer  and  em- 
ployees. The  so-called  recapture 
clause  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  strong  and  has  been  of 
no  benefit  to  the  weak. 

The  pronouncement  in  the  act 
for  the  development  of  both  rail 
and  water  transportation  has 
proved  futile.  Water  transporta- 
tion upon  our  inland  waterways 
has  not  been  encouraged,  and  lim- 
itation of  our  coastwise  trade  is 
threatened  by  the  administration 
of  the  act.  It  has  unnecessarily 
interfered  with  the  power  of  the 
states  to  regulate  purely  intrastate 
transportation.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  so  rewritten  that  the  high 
purposes  which  the  public  welfare 
demands  may  be  accomplished. 

Railroad  freight  rates  should  be 
so  readjusted  as  to  give  the  bulky, 
basic,  low-priced  raw  commodities, 
such  as  agricultural  products,  coal 
and  ores,  the  lowest  rates,  placing 
the  higher  rates  upon  more  valu- 
able and  less  bulky  manufactured 
products. 
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We  demand  that  the  states  of 
the  Union  shall  be  preserved  in 
all  their  vigor  and  power.  They 
constitute  a  bulwark  against  the 
centralizing  and  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  Republican  party. 

We  condemn  the  efforts  of  the 
Republican  party  to  nationalize 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
states. 

We  oppose  the  extension  of  bu- 
reaucracy, the  creation  of  unnec- 
essary bureaus  and  federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  multiplication  of 
offices  and  office-holders. 

We  demand  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  local  self-government  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  the 
free  institutions  of  our  republic. 

(Fraudulent  Stock  Sales) 
We  favor  the  immediate  passage 
of  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  states  effi- 
ciently to  enforce  their  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  gradual  financial  stran- 
gling of  innocent  investors,  work- 
ers, and  consumers,  caused  by  the 
indiscriminate  promotion,  refi- 
nancing, and  reorganizing  of  cor- 
porations on  an  inflated  and  over- 
capitalized basis,  resulting  already 
in  the  undermining  and  collapse  of 
many  railroads,  public  service  and 
industrial  corporations,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  unemployment,  irrepa- 
rable loss  and  waste,  and  which 
constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the 
stability  of  our  economic  system. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

The  prosperity  of  the  American 
nation  rests  on  the  vigor  of  private 
initiative  which  has  bred  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  self-reliance. 
The  Republican  party  stands  now 
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as  always  against  all  attempts  to 
put  the  government  into  business. 
American  industry  should  not 
be  compelled  to  struggle  against 
government  competition.  The 
right  of  the  government  to  regu- 
late, supervise,  and  control  public 
utilities  and  public  interests  we  be- 
lieve should  be  strengthened,  but 
we  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  na- 
tionalization or  government  own-* 
ership  of  public  utilities. 

COAL— MONOPOLIES 


The  price  and  a  constant  supply 
of  such  an  essential  commodity  as 
coal  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
public.  The  government  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  regulate 
prices,  but  can  bring  its  influence 
to  bear  by  the  powerful  instrument 
afforded  by  full  publicity.  When, 
through  industrial  conflict,  its  sup- 
ply is  threatened,  the  President 
should  have  authority  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  act  as  mediators 
and  as  a  medium  for  voluntary  ar- 
bitration. In  the  event  of  a  strike, 
the  control  of  distribution  should 
be  invoked  to  prevent  profiteering. 


We  pledge  the  Democratic  party 
to  regulate  by  governmental  agen- 
cies the  anthracite  coal  industry 
and  all  other  corporations  control- 
ling the  necessaries  of  life,  where 
public  welfare  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  private  interests. 

*  *  *  *  *  Hf 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  submitted  to  the  Republican 
administration  numerous  reports 
showing  the  existence  of  monopo- 
lies and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  has  recommended 
proceedings  against  these  violators 
of  the  law. 

The  few  prosecutions  which 
have  resulted  from  this  abundant 
evidence  furnished  by  this  agency 
created  by  the  Democratic  party, 
while  proving  the  indifference  of 
the  administration  to  the  viola- 
tions of  law  by  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies and  its  friendship  for  them, 
nevertheless  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  declare  that  a  private  mo- 
nopoly is  indefensible  and  intoler- 
able, and  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  to  vigorous  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  against  monopoly  and 
illegal  combinations  and  to  the 
enactment  of  such  further  mea- 
sures as  may  be  necessary. 
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The  Republican  party  stands 
for  a  strong  and  permanent  mer- 
chant marine  built  by  Americans, 
owned  by  Americans  and  manned 
by  Americans,  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary contact  with  world  markets 
for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products, 
to  protect  our  shippers  and  im- 
porters from  exorbitant  ocean 
freight  rates  and  to  become  a 
powerful  arm  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

That  part  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine which  is  now  owned  by  the 
government  should  continue  to  be 
improved  by  economical  and  effi- 
cient management,  with  reduction 
of  the  losses  now  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment through  taxation,  until  it 
is  finally  placed  on  so  sound  a  basis 
that,  with  ocean  freight  rates  be- 
coming normal,  due  to  improve- 
ment in  international  affairs,  it  can 
be  sold  to  American  citizens. 


The  Democratic  party  con- 
demns the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Republican  administration  in  its 
failure  to  develop  an  American  flag 
shipping  policy.  There  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  American  commerce  carried  in 
American  vessels  as  compared  to 
the  record  under  a  Democratic 
administration. 

We  oppose  as  illogical  and  un- 
sound all  efforts  to  overcome  by 
subsidies  the  handicaps  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  commerce  im- 
posed by  Republican  policies. 

We  condemn  the  practice  of 
certain  American  railroads  in  fa- 
voring foreign  ships,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  correct  such  discrimi- 
nations. We  declare  for  an 
American-owned  merchant  marine, 
American  built,  and  manned  by 
American  crews,  which  is  essential 
for  naval  security  in  war,  and  is  a 
protection  to  the  American  farmer 
and  manufacturer  against  exces- 
sive ocean  freight  charges  on  prod- 
ucts of  farm  and  factory. 

We  declare  the  government 
should  own  and  operate  such  mer- 
chant ships  as  will  insure  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  purposes 
and  to  continue  such  operation  as 
long  as  it  may  be  necessary  with- 
out obstructing  the  development 
and  growth  of  a  privately  owned 
American  flag  shipping. 

WATERWAYS— FLOOD-CONTROL— WATER-POWER 


Fully  realizing  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  transportation  in  both 
cost  and  service  to  all  our  people, 
we  favor  the  construction  of  the 
most  feasible  waterways  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 


We  favor  and  will  promote  deep 
waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  and  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We  favor  a  policy  for  the  foster- 
ing and  building  up  of  water  trans- 
portation   through    the    improve- 
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the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  rivers,  harbors,  and  water- 
ways, inland  and  coastwise,  to  the 
fullest  extent  justified  by  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  tonnage  avail- 
able. 

We  favor  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  may  be  controlled  and  util- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  states  which  border  thereon. 

The  federal  water-power  act  es- 
tablishes a  national  water-power 
policy  and  the  way  has  thereby 
been  opened  for  the  greatest  water- 
power  development  in  our  history 
under  conditions  which  preserve 
initiative  of  our  people,  yet  protect 
the  public  interests. 


DEMOCRATIC 

ment  of  inland  waterways,  and  the 
removal  of  discrimination  against 
water  transportation.  Flood  con- 
trol and  the  lowering  of  flood  levels 
are  essential  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  the  productivity  of 
our  lands,  the  navigability  of  our 
streams,  and  the  reclaiming  of  our 
wet  and  overflowed  lands  and  the 
creation  of  hydro-electric  power. 

We  favor  the  expeditious  con- 
struction of  flood  relief  works  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Colorado  Riv- 
ers and  also  such  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects  upon  the  Colo- 
rado River  as  may  be  found  to  be 
feasible  and  practical. 

We  favor  liberal  appropriations 
for  prompt  co-ordinated  surveys 
by  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  general  naviga- 
tion improvements  and  water- 
power  development  on  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries,  to 
secure  reliable  information  as  to 
the  most  economical  navigation 
improvement,  in  combination  with 
the  most  efiftcient  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  water  power. 

We  favor  suspension  of  the 
granting  of  federal  water-power 
licenses  by  the  Federal  Water- 
Power  Commission  until  Congress 
has  received  reports  from  the 
Water-Power  Commission  with  re- 
gard to  applications  for  such  li- 
censes. 


VETERANS 


We  reaffirm  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  we  feel  for  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  a 
continuing  and  increasing  solici- 
tude for  all  those  sufifering  any  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  service  to  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war.     No 


We  favor  generous  appropria- 
tions, honest  management,  and 
sympathetic  care  and  assistance  in 
the  hospitalization,  rehabilitation, 
and  compensation  of  veterans  of 
all  wars  and  their  dependents. 
The  humanizing  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  is  imperatively  required. 
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country  and  no  administration  has 
ever  shown  a  more  generous  dispo- 
sition in  the  care  of  its  disabled,  or 
more  thoughtful  consideration  in 
providing  a  sound  administration 
for  the  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems involved  in  making  intend- 
ed   benefits    fully,    directly,    and 
promptly  available  to  the  veterans. 
The  confusion,  inefficiency,  and 
maladministration  existing  hereto- 
fore since  the  establishment  of  a 
government  agency  has  been  cured 
by  new  legislation,  and  plans  are 
being  actively  made  looking  to  a 
further  improvement  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bureau  by  the  passage 
of  new  legislation.     The  basic  stat- 
utes have  been  so  liberalized  as  to 
bring  within  their  terms  100,000 
additional  beneficiaries.    The  priv- 
ilege of  hospitalization  in  govern- 
ment hospitals,  as  recommended 
by  President  Coolidge,  has  been 
granted  to  all  veterans,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  origin  of  disability,  and 
over  $50,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated  for  hospital  construction 
which  will  provide  sufficient  beds 
to  care  for  all. 

Appropriations  totaling  over 
$1,100,000,000  made  by  the  Re- 
publican Congress  for  the  care  of 
the  disabled  evidenced  the  unmis- 
takable purpose  of  the  government 
not  to  consider  costs  when  the  wel- 
fare of  these  men  is  at  stake.  No 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
disabled  soldier  proposed  during 
the  last  four  years  by  veterans'  or- 
ganizations has  failed  to  receive 
consideration. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  future  affecting 
the  care  of  our  wounded  and  dis- 
abled in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
with  that  thoughtful  considera- 
tion which  will  enable  the  govern- 
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ment  to  give  to  the  individual  vet- 
erans that  full  measure  of  care 
guaranteed  by  an  effective  admin- 
istration machinery  to  which  his 
patriotic  services  and  sacrifices  en- 
title him. 


DEMOCRATIC 


CONSERVATION 


We  believe  in  the  development, 
effective  and  efficient,  whether  of 
oil,  timber,  coal,  or  water-power 
resources  of  this  government,  only 
as  needed  and  only  after  the  pub- 
lic need  has  become  a  matter 
of  public  record,  protected  with 
scrupulous  carefulness  and  vigi- 
lant watchfulness  against  waste, 
speculation,  and  monopoly. 

The  natural  resources  of  the 
country  belong  to  all  the  people, 
and  are  a  part  of  an  estate  belong- 
ing to  generations  yet  unborn. 
The  government  policy  should  be 
to  safeguard,  develop,  and  utilize 
these  possessions.  The  conserva- 
tion policy  of  the  nation  originated 
with  the  Republican  party  under 
the  inspiration  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. We  hold  it  a  privilege  of  the 
Republican  party  to  build  as  a 
memorial  to  him  on  the  foundation 
which  he  laid. 


We  pledge  recovery  of  the  navy's 
oil  reserves  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  public  domain  which  have 
been  fraudulently  or  illegally 
leased  or  otherwise  wrongfully 
transferred  to  the  control  of  pri- 
vate interests;  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  all  public  officials,  private 
citizens,  and  corporations  that 
participated  in  these  transactions; 
revision  of  the  Water  Power  Act, 
the  General  Leasing  Act,  and  all 
other  legislation  relating  to  the 
public  domain  that  may  be  essen- 
tial to  its  conservation  and  honest 
and  efficient  use  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

We  believe  that  the  nation 
should  retain  title  to  its  water 
power  and  we  favor  the  expedi- 
tious creation  and  development  of 
our  water  power.  We  favor  strict 
public  control  and  conservation  of 
all  the  nation's  natural  resources, 
such  as  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  timber, 
and  their  use  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
citizens. 

The  conservation  of  migratory 
birds,  the  establishment  of  game 
preserves,  and  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  wild  life  are  of  im- 
portance to  agriculturists  as  well 
as  sportsmen. 

Our  disappearing  natural  re- 
sources of  timber  call  for  a  na- 
tional policy  of  reforestation. 
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The  conservation  of  human  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
responsibilities  of  government. 
There  is  an  obligation  which  can- 
not be  ignored  and  which  demands 
that  the  federal  government  shall 
as  far  as  lies  within  its  power  give 
to  the  people  and  the  states  the 
benefit  of  its  counsel. 

The  welfare  activities  of  the 
government  connected  with  the 
various  departments  are  already 
numerous  and  important,  but  lack 
the  co-ordination  which  is  essen- 
tial to  effective  action.  To  meet 
these  needs  we  approve  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  creation  of  a 
cabinet  post  of  education  and  re- 
lief. 


DEMOCRATIC 

We  believe  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  other  founders  of  the  re- 
public that  ignorance  is  the  enemy 
of  freedom,  and  that  each  state, 
being  responsible  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualifications  of  its 
citizens  and  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  collected  by  taxation 
for  the  support  of  its  schools,  shall 
use  its  sovereign  right  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education. 

The  federal  government  should 
offer  to  the  states  such  counsel,  ad- 
vice, and  aid  as  may  be  made 
available  through  the  federal  agen- 
cies for  the  general  improvement 
of  our  schools  in  view  of  our  na- 
tional needs. 


WAR  MOBILIZATION 


We  believe  that  in  time  of  war 
the  nation  should  draft  for  its  de- 
fense not  only  its  citizens,  but  also 
every  resource  which  may  con- 
tribute to  success.  The  country 
demands  that  should  the  United 
States  ever  again  be  called  upon  to 
defend  itself  by  arms  the  President 
be  empowered  to  draft  such  ma- 
terial resources  and  such  service  as 
may  be  required,  and  to  stabilize 
the  prices  of  services  and  essential 
commodities,  whether  used  in  ac- 
tual warfare  or  private  activities. 


War  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and 
it  is  justifiable  only  as  a  measure 
of  defense. 

In  the  event  of  war  in  which  the 
man  power  of  the  nation  is  drafted, 
all  other  resources  should  likewise 
be  drafted.  This  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage war  by  depriving  it  of  its 
profits. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 


The  unprecedented  living  con- 
ditions in  Europe  following  the 
World  War  created  a  condition  by 
which  we  were  threatened  with 
mass  immigration  that  would  have 
seriously  disturbed  our  economic 
life.  The  law  recently  enacted  is 
designed  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
of  our  country,  not  only  the  Amer- 


We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain 
our  established  position  in  favor  of 
the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion. 
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ican  citizen,  but  also  the  alien  al- 
ready with  us,  who  is  seeking  to 
secure  an  economic  foothold  for 
himself  and  family,  against  the 
competition  which  would  come 
from  unrestricted  immigration. 
The  administrative  features  of  the 
law  represent  a  great  constructive 
advance  and  eliminate  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  immigrants  under 
the  emergency  statute. 

We  favor  the  improvement  of 
our  naturalization  laws  and  the 
adoption  of  methods  which  will 
exert  a  helpful  influence  among  the 
foreign-born  population  and  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  alien 
in  our  language,  customs,  ideals, 
and  standards  of  life. 


DEMOCRATIC 


THE  DEPENDENCIES 


We  favor  a  continuance  for  the 
territory  of  Hawaii  of  federal  as- 
sistance in  harbor  improvements, 
the  appropriation  of  its  share  of 
federal  funds,  and  the  systematic 
extension  of  the  settlement  of  pub- 
lic lands  by  the  Hawaiian  race. 

We  indorse  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  in  reference 
to  Alaska  and  favor  a  continuance 
of  the  constructive  development 
of  the  territory. 

The  Philippines  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  and  is 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  our  duty 
towards  the  Filipino  people  is  a 
national  obligation  which  should 
remain  entirely  free  from  partisan 
politics. 

In  accepting  the  obligation 
which  came  to  them  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
American  people  had  only  the  wish 
to  serve,  advance,  and  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple.    That  thought  will  continue 


We  believe  in  a  policy  for  con- 
tinuing the  improvements  of  the 
National  Park,  the  harbors  and 
breakwaters,  and  the  federal  roads 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  maladministration  of  affairs 
in  Alaska  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  our  people. 

Under  the  Republican  admin- 
istration in  Alaska  development 
has  ceased  and  the  fishing  industry 
has  been  seriously  impaired. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  correct 
the  evils  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  administration  of  that  rich  do- 
main. 

An  adequate  form  of  local  self- 
government  for  Alaska  must  be 
provided,  and  to  that  end  we  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  full  terri- 
torial form  of  government  for  that 
territory,  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  all  the  territories  except  Alaska 
during  the  last  century  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

We  recommend   legislation   for 
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to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
American  consideration  of  the 
many  problems  which  must  inevi- 
tably grow  out  of  our  relationship 
to  these  people. 

If  the  time  comes  when  it  is  evi- 
dent to  Congress  that  indepen- 
dence would  be  better  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  with  respect 
to  both  their  domestic  concerns 
and  their  status  in  the  world,  and 
the  Filipino  people  then  desire 
complete  independence,  the  Amer- 
ican government  will  gladly  accord 
it.  The  results  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  convince  us  that  the  time 
for  such  action  has  not  yet  arrived. 


DEMOCRATIC 

the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Filipino  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  stable 
government  and  have  thus  fulfilled 
the  only  condition  laid  down  by 
Congress  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
granting  of  independence.  We 
declare  that  it  is  now  our  liberty 
and  our  duty  to  keep  our  promise 
to  these  people  by  granting  them 
immediately  the  independence 
which  they  so  honorably  covet. 


RECLAMATION 


Federal  reclamation  of  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  lands  in  the  West 
has  been  the  subject  of  intensive 
study  in  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
New  policies  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation have  been  adopted  which 
promise  to  insure  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  objects 
sought.  The  completion  of  this 
reorganization  plan  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the 
present  administration  in  the  in- 
terest of  farmers  immediately  and 
of  all  the  people  ultimately. 


The  Democratic  party  was  fore- 
most in  urging  reclamation  for  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the 
West.  These  lands  are  located  in 
the  public-land  states  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  utilize  their  resources  by 
reclamation. 

Homestead  entrymen  under  rec- 
lamation projects  have  suffered 
from  the  extravagant  inefficiencies 
and  mistakes  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1924, 
recommended  by  the  Fact-Finding 
Commission  and  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  second  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  was  elimi- 
nated from  that  bill  by  the  Repub- 
lican conferees  in  the  report  they 
presented  to  Congress  one  hour  be- 
fore adjournment.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  pledges  itself  actively, 
efficiently,  and  economically  to 
carry  on  the  reclamation  projects 
and  to  make  equitable  adjustment 
for  the  mistakes  the  government 
has  made. 
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We  advocate  the  early  enact-  We  favor  a  sustained  develop- 

ment of  such  legislation  and  the       ment  of  aviation  both  by  the  gov- 
taking  of  such  steps  by  the  gov-      ernment  and  commercially, 
ernment  as  will  tend  to  promote 
commercial  aviation. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY 

There  must  be  no  further  weak-  We  demand  a  strict  and  sweep- 

ening  of  our  regular  army.     We      ing   reduction   of   armaments   by 
advocate  appropriations  sufficient       land  and  sea,  so  that  there  shall 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  all       be  no  competitive   military   pro- 
members  of  the  National  Guard,      gramme  or  naval  building.     Until 
the     citizens'     military     training      agreements  to  this  end  have  been 
camps,  the  reserve  officers'  train-      made  we  advocate  an  army  and 
ing  corps,  officers'  reserve  corps,       navy  adequate   for  our  national 
and  the  reserves  who  may  offer      safety, 
themselves  for  service.     We  pledge 
ourselves  to  round  out  and  main- 
tain the  navy  to  the  full  strength 
provided  the  United  States  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments  conference. 

THE  NEGRO 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  fed- 
eral anti-lynching  law  so  that  the 
full  influence  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  wielded  to  extermi- 
nate this  hideous  crime.  We  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing which  now  exists  can  be 
eliminated  by  humane  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  its  causes.  The 
President  has  wisely  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  commission  for 
the  investigation  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  promo- 
tion of  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence. 

GOVERNMENTAL  CORRUPTION 
We  recognize  the  duty  of  con-  Never  before  in  our  history  has 

stant  vigilance  to  preserve  at  all  the  government  been  so  tainted  by 

times  a  clean  and  honest  govern-  corruption  and  never  has  an  ad- 

ment  and  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  ministration  so  utterly  failed.   The 

justice  every  defiler  of  the  public  nation  has  been  appalled  by  the 

service  in  or  out  of  office.  revelations  of  political  depravity 
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Dishonesty  and  corruption  are 
not  political  attributes.  The  re- 
cent congressional  investigations 
have  exposed  instances  in  both 
parties  of  men  in  public  office  who 
are  willing  to  sell  official  favors  and 
men  out  of  office  who  are  willing  to 
buy  them  in  some  cases  with 
money  and  in  others  with  influ- 
ence. 

The  sale  of  influence  resulting 
from  the  holding  of  public  position 
or  from  association  while  in  public 
office  or  the  use  of  such  influence 
for  private  gain  or  advantage,  is  a 
perversion  of  public  trust  and 
prejudicial  to  good  government. 
It  should  be  condemned  by  public 
opinion  and  forbidden  by  law. 

"We  demand  the  speedy,  fear- 
less, and  impartial  prosecution  of 
all  wrong-doers,  without  regard  for 
political  affiliation  or  position;  but 
we  declare  no  greater  wrong  can  be 
committed  against  the  people  than 
the  attempt  to  destroy  their  trust 
in  the  great  body  of  their  public 
servants.  Admitting  the  deep  hu- 
miliation which  all  good  citizens 
share,  that  our  public  life  should 
have  harbored  some  dishonest 
men,  we  assert  that  these  unde- 
sirables do  not  represent  the  stand- 
ard of  our  national  integrity. 

The  government  at  Washington 
is  served  to-day  by  thousands  o 
earnest,  conscientious,  and  faith- 
ful officials  and  employees  in  every 
branch.  It  is  a  grave  wrong 
against  these  patriotic  men  and 
women  to  strive  indiscriminately 
to  besmirch  the  names  of  the  inno- 
cent and  undermine  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  government 
under  which  they  live.  It  is  even 
a  graver  wrong  when  this  is  done 
for  partisan  purposes  or  for  selfish 
exploitations. 
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which  have  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 

We  arraign  the  Republican 
party  for  attempting  to  limit  in- 
quiry into  official  delinquencies, 
and  to  impede,  if  not  to  frustrate, 
the  investigations  to  which  in  the 
beginning  the  Republican  party 
and  leaders  assented,  but  which 
later  they  regarded  with  dismay. 

These  investigations  sent  the 
former  secretary  of  the  interior  to 
Three  Rivers  in  disgrace  and  dis- 
honor. These  investigations  re- 
vealed the  incapacity  and  indiffer- 
ence to  public  obligation  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  compelling 
him,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to 
quit  the  Cabinet.  These  investi- 
gations confirmed  the  general  im- 
pression as  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
attorney-general  by  exposing  an 
official  situation  and  personal  con- 
tacts which  shocked  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  and  compelled  his 
dismissal  from  the  Cabinet. 

These  investigations  disclosed 
the  appalling  conditions  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau,  with  its  fraud 
upon  the  government,  and  its  cruel 
neglect  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers  of  the  World  War.  These 
investigations  revealed  the  crimi- 
nal and  fraudulent  nature  of  the 
oil  leases,  which  caused  the  Con- 
gress, despite  the  indifference  of 
the  Executive,  to  direct  recovery 
of  the  public  domain  and  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  criminal. 

Such  are  the  exigencies  of  parti- 
san politics  that  Republican  lead- 
ers are  teaching  the  strange  doc- 
trine that  public  censure  should  be 
directed  against  those  who  expose 
crime  rather  than  against  crimi- 
nals who  have  committed  the  of- 
fenses. If  only  three  Cabinet  offi- 
cers out  of  ten  are  disgraced  the 
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The  Republican  administration 
has  already  taken  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  official  dereliction, 
and  it  will  continue  the  work  of 
discovery  and  punishment;  but  it 
will  not  confuse  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  nor  digress  for  partisan 
advantage  from  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 


country  is  asked  to  marvel  at  how 
many  are  free  from  taint. 


We  pledge  the  Democratic  party 
to  drive  from  public  places  all  who 
make  barter  of  our  national  honor, 
its  resources  or  the  administration 
of  its  laws;  to  punish  those  guilty 
of  these  offenses. 

To  put  none  but  the  honest  in 
public  office;  to  practise  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money;  to  reverence  and  respect 
the  rights  of  all  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

To  condemn  and  destroy  gov- 
ernment by  the  spy  and  the  black- 
mailer, as  by  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration was  both  encouraged 
and  practised. 


CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 


The  nation  now  knows  that  the 
predatory  interests  have,  by  sup- 
plying Republican  campaign 
funds,  systematically  purchased 
legislative  favors  and  administra- 
tive immunity.  The  practice  must 
stop;  our  nation  must  return  to 
honesty  and  decency  in  politics. 

Elections  are  public  affairs  con- 
ducted for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  will  of  the  sovereign 
voters.  Therefore,  we  demand 
that  national  elections  shall  here- 
after be  kept  free  from  the  poison 
of  excessive  private  contributions. 

To  this  end,  we  favor  reasonable 
means  of  publicity,  at  public  ex- 
pense, so  that  candidates,  properly 
before  the  people  for  federal  offices, 
may  present  their  claims  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  Such  publicity 
should  precede  the  primary  and 
the  election. 

We  favor  the  prohibition  of  in- 
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dividual  contributions,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
congressmen,  senators,  or  presi- 
dential candidates,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable sum  to  be  fixed  in  the  law, 
for  both  individual  contributions 
and  total  expenditures,  with  re- 
quirements for  full  publicity. 

We  advocate  a  complete  revision 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to 
prevent  Newberryism  and  the  elec- 
tion evils  disclosed  by  recent  in- 
vestigations. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT— PROHIBITION 


We  must  have  respect  for  law. 
We  must  have  observance  of  law. 
We  must  have  enforcement  of  law. 
The  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  upon  this.  The 
substitution  of  private  will  for 
public  law  is  only  another  name 
for  oppression,  disorder,  anarchy, 
and  mob  rule. 

Every  government  depends  upon 
the  loyalty  and  respect  of  its  citi- 
zens. Violations  of  the  law  weak- 
en and  threaten  government  it- 
self. No  honest  government  can 
condone  such  actions  on  the  part 
of  its  citizens.  The  Republican 
party  pledges  the  full  strength  of 
the  government  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  principles  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  constitution 
and  of  all  laws. 


The  Republican  administration 
has  failed  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tion law,  is  guilty  of  trafficking  in 
liquor  permits  and  has  become  the 
protector  of  violators  of  this  law. 

The  Democratic  party  pledges 
itself  to  respect  and  enforce  the 
Constitution  and  all  laws. 


WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 


We  extend  our  greeting  to  the 
women  delegates  who  for  the  first 
time  under  federal  authorization 
sit  with  us  in  full  equality.  The 
Republican  party  from  the  begin- 
ning has  espoused  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  the  presence 
of  these  women  delegates  signifies 
to  many  here  the  completion  of  a 


We  welcome  the  women  of  the 
nation  to  their  rightful  place  by 
the  side  of  men  in  the  control  of 
the  government,  whose  burdens 
they  have  always  shared. 

The  Democratic  party  congrat- 
ulates them  upon  the  essential 
part  which  they  have  taken  in  the 
progress  of  our  country,  and  the 
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task  undertaken  years  ago.  We 
welcome  them,  not  as  assistants  or 
as  auxiliary  representatives,  but  as 
co-partners  in  the  great  political 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
we  believe  that  the  actual  partner- 
ship in  party  councils  should  be 
more  complete. 


DEMOCRATIC 

zeal  with  which  they  are  using 
their  political  power  to  aid  the  en- 
actment of  beneficent  laws  and  the 
exaction  of  fidelity  in  the  public 
service. 


DATE  FOR  CONVENING  OF  CONGRESS 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party 
to  a  policy  which  will  prevent 
members  of  either  House  who  fail 
of  re-election  from  participating  in 
the  subsequent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. This  can  be  accomplished 
by  fixing  the  days  for  convening 
the  Congress  immediately  after  the 
biennial  national  election;  and  to 
this  end  we  favor  granting  the 
right  to  the  people  of  the  several 
states  to  vote  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

PROBATION 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the 
probation  principle  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
(ku  klux  klan) 


The  Republican  party  reaffirms 
its  unyielding  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  guarantees  of 
civil,  political  and  religious  liberty 
therein  contained. 


The  Democratic  party  reaffirms 
its  adherence  and  devotion  to 
those  cardinal  principles  contained 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  pre- 
cepts upon  which  our  government 
is  founded,  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  laws  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  that  the  Church  and 
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the  State  shall  be  and  remain  sep- 
arate, and  that  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  of  public  trust 
under  the  United  States.  These 
principles  we  pledge  ourselves  ever 
to  defend  and  maintain.  We  in- 
sist at  all  times  upon  obedience  to 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  law 
and  deplore  and  condemn  any  ef- 
fort to  arouse  religious  or  racial 
dissension. 


PARTY  RESPONSIBILITY 


In  our  form  of  government,  par- 
ties are  essential  instrumentalities. 
Our  Government  functions  best 
when  the  Chief  Executive  is  sup- 
ported in  the  Congress  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  same  political  faith, 
united  by  common  principles  and 
able  by  concerted  action  to  carry 
out  in  an  orderly  way  a  definite, 
consistent  and  balanced  pro- 
gramme. 

In  urging  the  people  to  elect  a 
Republican  President  and  Vice- 
President,  we  ask  them  to  elect 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives men  and  women  who 
believe  in  the  Republican  princi- 
ples, acknowledge  party  responsi- 
bility, and  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
keep  faith  with  the  people  by  car- 
rying out  the  platform  which  the 
Republican  party  presents  and 
pledges  itself  to  fulfil. 


Long  boastful  that  it  was  the 
only  party  "  fit  to  govern,"  the  Re- 
publican party  has  proved  its  in- 
ability to  govern  even  itself.  It  is 
at  war  with  itself.  As  an  agency 
of  government  it  has  ceased  to 
function.  This  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  entrust  its  welfare  to  a  po- 
litical organization  that  cannot 
master  itself,  or  to  an  Executive 
whose  policies  have  been  rejected 
by  his  own  party.  To  retain  in 
power  an  administration  of  this 
character  would  inevitably  result 
in  four  years  more  of  continued 
disorder,  internal  dissension,  and 
governmental  inefficiency. 

A  vote  for  Coolidge  is  a  vote  for 
chaos! 

(Conclusion) 

Affirming  our  faith  in  these 
principles,  we  submit  our  cause  to 
the  people. 
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PLATFORM    OF   THE   PROGRESSIVE 
(LA  FOLLETTE)  PARTY,    1924 1 

For  148  years  the  American  people  have  been  seeking  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  service  of  all  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  the  mastery  of  the  few.  Free  men  of  every  generation 
must  combat  renewed  efforts  of  organized  force  and  greed  to  destroy 
liberty.  Every  generation  must  wage  a  new  war  for  freedom  against 
new  forces  that  seek  through  new  devices  to  enslave  mankind. 

Under  our  representative  democracy,  the  people  protect  their  liberties 
through  their  public  agents. 

The  test  of  public  officials  and  public  policies  alike  must  be:  Will  they 
serve,  or  will  they  exploit,  the  common  need  ? 

The  reactionary  continues  to  put  his  faith  in  mastery  for  the  solution 
of  all  problems.  He  seeks  to  have  what  he  calls  the  "strong  men  and 
best  minds"  rule  and  impose  their  decisions  upon  the  masses  of  their 
weaker  brethren. 

The  Progressive,  on  the  contrary,  contends  for  less  autocracy  and 
more  democracy  in  government  and  for  less  power  of  privilege  and 
greater  obligations  of  service. 

Under  the  principle  of  ruthless  individualism  and  competition,  that 
government  is  deemed  best  which  offers  to  the  few  the  greatest  chance 
of  individual  gain. 

Under  the  Progressive  principle  of  co-operation,  that  government  is 
deemed  best  which  offers  to  the  many  the  highest  level  of  average  happi- 
ness and  well-being. 

It  is  our  faith  that  we  all  go  up  or  down  together — that  class  gains 
are  temporary  delusions  and  that  eternal  laws  of  compensation  make 
every  man  his  brother's  keeper. 

PROGRAMME  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

In  that  faith  we  present  our  programme  of  public  service: 
(i)  The  use  of  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  crush  private 
monopoly,  not  to  foster  it. 

(2)  Unqualified  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage. 

(3)  Public  ownership  of  the  nation's  water  power  and  creation  of  a 
public  super-power  system.     Strict  public  control  and  permanent  con- 

^  Adopted  by  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  at  Cleveland, 
July  4,  1924. 
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servation  of  all  natural  resources,  Including  coal,  iron,  and  other  ores, 
oil  and  timber  lands,  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Promotion  of  pub- 
lic works  in  times  of  business  depression. 

(4)  Retention  of  surtaxes  on  swollen  incomes,  restoration  of  the  tax 
on  excess  profits,  taxation  of  stock  dividends,  profits  undistributed  to 
evade  taxes,  rapidly  progressive  taxes  on  large  estates  and  inheritances, 
and  repeal  of  excessive  tariff  duties,  especially  on  trust-controlled  neces- 
sities of  life  and  of  nuisance  taxes  on  consumption,  to  relieve  the  people 
of  the  present  unjust  burden  of  taxation  and  compel  those  who  profited 
by  the  war  to  pay  their  share  of  the  war's  costs,  and  to  provide  the 
funds  for  adjusted  compensation  solemnly  pledged  to  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  BANKING  SYSTEMS 

(5)  Reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  Farm  Loan 
systems  to  provide  for  direct  public  control  of  the  nation's  money  and 
credit  to  make  it  available  on  fair  terms  to  all,  and  national  and  state 
legislation  to  permit  and  promote  co-operative  banking. 

(6)  Adequate  laws  to  guarantee  to  farmers  and  industrial  workers 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  their 
standards  of  life. 

(7)  Creation  of  a  government  marketing  corporation  to  provide  a 
direct  route  between  farm  produce  and  city  consumer  and  to  assure 
farmers  fair  prices  for  their  products  and  protect  consumers  from  the 
profiteers  in  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Legislation  to 
control  the  meat-packing  industry. 

(8)  Protection  and  aid  of  co-operative  enterprises  by  national  and 
state  legislation. 

(9)  Common  international  action  to  effect  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  world  from  the  effects  of  the  World  War. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS 

(10)  Repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummlns  law.  Public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, with  democratic  operation,  with  definite  safeguards  against  bu- 
reaucratic control. 

(11)  Abolition  of  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  courts,  including 
the  practice  of  nullifying  legislation  in  conflict  with  the  political,  social, 
or  economic  theories  of  the  judges.  Abolition  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  and  of  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  without  trial  by  jury. 
Election  of  all  federal  judges  without  party  designation  for  limited 
terms. 

(12)  Prompt  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment  and  subse- 
quent enactment  of  a  federal  law  to  protect  children  in  industry.  Re- 
moval of  legal  discrimination  against  women  by  measures  not  prejudicial 
to  legislation  necessary  for  the  protection  of  women  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  social  welfare. 

(13)  A  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  DENOUNCED 

(14)  We  denounce  the  mercenary  system  of  degraded  foreign  policy 
under  recent  administrations  in  the  interests  of  financial  imperialists, 
oil  monopolists,  and  international  bankers,  which  has  at  times  degraded 
our  state  department  from  its  high  service  as  a  strong  and  kindly  inter- 
mediary of  defenceless  governments  to  a  trading  outpost  for  those 
interests  and  concession  seekers  engaged  in  the  exploitations  of  weaker 
nations,  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  American  people,  destructive  of 
domestic  development  and  provocative  of  war.  We  favor  an  active 
foreign  policy  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Versailles  treaty  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  to  promote  firm  treaty 
agreements  with  all  nations  to  outlaw  wars,  abolish  conscription,  dras- 
tically reduce  land,  air,  and  naval  armaments,  and  guarantee  public 
referendums  on  peace  and  war. 

In  supporting  this  programme,  we  are  applying  to  the  needs  of  to- 
day the  fundamental  principles  of  American  democracy,  opposing 
equally  the  dictatorship  of  plutocracy  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

We  appeal  to  all  Americans  without  regard  to  partisan  affiliation 
and  we  raise  the  standards  of  our  faith  so  that  all  of  like  purpose  may 
rally  and  march  in  this  campaign  under  the  banners  of  progressive 
union. 

SERVICE  INSTEAD  OF  GREED 

The  nation  may  grow  rich  in  the  vision  of  greed.  The  nation  will 
grow  great  in  the  vision  of  service. 

Separate  resolutions: 

(i)  Resolved,  that  we  favor  the  enactment  of  the  postal  salary  ad- 
justment measure  for  the  employees  of  the  postal  service  passed  by 
the  first  session  of  the  68th  Congress  and  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge. 

(2)  Resolved,  that  we  favor  enforcement  and  extension  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  federal  civil  service  to  all  its  branches  and  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  the  personnel  classification  board  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

(3)  Resolved,  that  we  favor  the  immediate  and  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  the 
ofBcial  representatives  of  the  American  'people. 

(4)  Resolved,  that  appropriate  legislation  be  enacted  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  a  more  permanent  form  of 
civil  government,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  attain  their  economic, 
industrial,  and  political  betterment. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  IRISH 

(5)  Resolved,  that  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Irish  people  for  freedom  and  independence. 

(6)  Resolved,  that  in  the  prevailing  starvation  In  Germany,  which, 
according  to  authoritative  evidence,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  private 
charity,  and  in  the  event  of  like  de'stitution  in  any  other  country,  we 
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consider  it  humane  and  just,  and  in  conformity  with  our  traditions  and 
former  practices,  that  the  aid  of  our  government  should  be  extended  in 
the  form  of  the  delivery  of  surplus  food  supplies  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  emergency  may  justify. 

(7)  Resolved,  that  we  denounce  every  such  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  exploitation  of  weaker  nations  as 
has  occurred  all  too  frequently  in  our  relations  with  Haiti,  San  Domingo, 
Nicaragua,  and  other  nations  of  Central  and  South  America." 
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PLATFORM  OF  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE^ 

Independent  Progressive  Candidate  for  President  of  the 

United  States 

(Endorsed  by  Voters  of  Wisconsin  by  100,000  Majority) 

The  great  issue  before  the  American  people  to-day  is  the  control  of 
government  and  industry  by  private  monoploy. 

For  a  generation  the  people  have  struggled  patiently,  in  the  face  of 
repeated  betrayals  by  successive  administrations,  to  free  themselves 
from  this  intolerable  power  which  has  been  undermining  representative 
government. 

Through  control  of  government,  monopoly  has  steadily  extended 
its  absolute  dominion  to  every  basic  industry. 

In  violation  of  law,  monopoly  has  crushed  competition,  stifled  private 
initiative  and  independent  enterprise,  and  without  fear  of  punishment 
now  exacts  extortionate  profits  upon  every  necessity  of  life  consumed 
by  the  public. 

The  equality  of  opportunity  proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  asserted  and  defended  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  as  the 
heritage  of  every  American  citizen  has  been  displaced  by  special  priv- 
ilege for  the  few,  wrested  from  the  government  of  the  many. 

FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHTS  IN  DANGER 

That  tyrannical  power  which  the  American  people  denied  to  a  king, 
they  will  no  longer  endure  from  the  monopoly  system.  The  people 
know  they  cannot  yield  to  any  group  the  control  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation  and  preserve  their  political  liberties.  They  know  mo- 
nopoly has  its  representatives  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  the  federal 
bench,  and  in  the  executive  departments;  that  these  servile  agents  bar- 
ter away  the  nation's  natural  resources,  nullify  acts  of  Congress  by 

1  Although  the  preceding  platform  is  the  one  officially  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Senators  La  Follette  and  Wheeler  for  the  presidency  and 
vice-presidency,  respectively  (1924),  it  was  relegated  to  a  relatively  inconspicuous 
place  in  the  Progressive  campaign  text-book  (pp.  122-124),  and  much  greater 
prominence  was  given  to  Senator  La  Toilette's  personal  platform  (pp.  50-54).  As 
the  latter  received  much  more  attention  throughout  the  campaign  and  tends  to 
make  the  position  and  aims  of  the  Progressive  party  clearer  and  more  definite  than 
the  official  platform,  it  is  here  reprinted  in  full. 
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judicial  veto  and  administrative  favor,  invade  the  people's  rights  by 
unlawful  arrests  and  unconstitutional  searches  and  seizures,  direct  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  interests  of  predatory  wealth,  and  make  wars  and 
conscript  the  sons  of  the  common  people  to  fight  them. 

The  usurpation  in  recent  years  by  the  federal  courts  of  the  power  to 
nullify  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
is  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  first 
inaugural  address,  said:  "The  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the 
policy  of  the  government,  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent 
tribunal."  The  Constitution  specifically  vests  all  legislative  power  in 
the  Congress,  giving  that  body  power  and  authority  to  override  the 
veto  of  the  president.  The  federal  courts  are  given  no  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  veto  acts  of  Congress.  Since  the  federal  courts 
have  assumed  to  exercise  such  veto  power,  it  is  essential  that  the  Consti- 
tution shall  give  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  override  such  judicial  veto, 
otherwise  the  Court  will  make  itself  master  over  the  other  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government.  The  people  themselves  must  approve  or 
disapprove  the  present  exercise  of  legislative  power  by  the  federal 
courts. 

DISTRESS  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

The  present  condition  of  American  agriculture  constitutes  an  emer- 
gency of  the  gravest  character.  The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
port shows  that  during  1923  there  was  a  steady  and  marked  increase 
in  dividends  paid  by  the  great  industrial  corporations.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  steam  and  electric  railways  and  practically  all  other  large 
corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  the  fifteen  principal  wheat-growing  states  more  than  108,000 
farmers  since  1920  have  lost  their  farms  through  foreclosure  or  bank- 
ruptcy; that  more  than  122,000  have  surrendered  their  property  with- 
out legal  proceedings,  and  that  nearly  375,000  have  retained  possession 
of  their  property  only  through  leniency  of  their  creditors,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  600,000  or  26  per  cent  of  all  farmers  who  have  vir- 
tually been  bankrupted  since  1920  in  these  fifteen  states  alone. 

Almost  unlimited  prosperity  for  the  great  corporations  and  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  for  agriculture  is  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  the  poli- 
cies and  legislation  which  deflated  the  farmer  while  extending  almost 
unlimited  credit  to  the  great  corporations;  which  protected  with  exor- 
bitant tariffs  the  industrial  magnates,  but  depressed  the  prices  of  the 
farmer's  products  by  financial  juggling  while  greatly  increasing  the  cost 
of  what  he  must  buy;  which  guaranteed  excessive  freight  rates  to  the 
railroads  and  put  a  premium  on  wasteful  management  while  saddling 
an  unwarranted  burden  onto  the  backs  of  the  American  farmer;  which 
permitted  gambling  in  the  products  of  the  farm  by  grain  speculators  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  great  profit  of  the  grain 
gambler. 
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A  COVENANT  WITH  THE  PEOPLE 

Awakened  by  the  dangers  which  menace  their  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, the  American  people  still  retain  the  right  and  courage  to  exer- 
cise their  sovereign  control  over  their  government.  In  order  to  de- 
stroy the  economic  and  political  power  of  monopoly,  which  has  come 
between  the  people  and  their  government,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
following  principles  and  policies: 

THE  HOUSE  CLEANING 

1.  We  pledge  a  complete  housecleaning  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments. We  demand  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
used  to  crush  private  monopoly,  not  to  foster  it. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

2.  We  pledge  recovery  of  the  navy's  oil  reserves  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  public  domain  which  have  been  fraudulently  or  illegally  leased 
or  otherwise  wrongfully  transferred  to  the  control  of  private  interests; 
vigorous  prosecution  of  all  public  officials,  private  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions that  participated  in  these  transactions;  complete  revision  of  the 
water-power  act,  the  general  leasing  act,  and  all  other  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  public  domain.  We  favor  public  ownership  of  the  nation's 
water  power  and  the  creation  and  development  of  a  national  super- 
water-power  system,  including  Muscle  Shoals,  to  supply  at  actual  cost 
light  and  power  for  the  people  and  nitrate  for  the  farmers,  and  strict 
public  control  and  permanent  conservation  of  all  the  nation's  resources, 
including  coal,  iron  and  other  ores,  oil  and  timber  lands,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people. 

RAILROADS 

3.  We  favor  repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  law  and  the  fixing 
of  railroad  rates  upon  the  basis  of  actual,  prudent  investment  and  cost 
of  service.  We  pledge  speedy  enactment  of  the  Howell-Barkley  Bill 
for  the  adjustment  of  controversies  between  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees, which  was  held  up  in  the  last  Congress  by  joint  action  of  re- 
actionary leaders  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  We  de- 
clare for  public  ownership  of  railroads  with  definite  safeguards  against 
bureaucratic  control,  as  the  only  final  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem. 

TAX  REDUCTION 

4.  We  favor  reduction  of  federal  taxes  upon  individual  Incomes  and 
legitimate  business,  limiting  tax  exactions  strictly  to  the  requirements 
of  the  government  administered  with  rigid  economy,  particularly  by 
curtailment  of  the  eight  hundred  million  dollars  now  annually  expended 
for  the  army  and  navy  in  preparation  for  future  wars;  by  the  recovery 
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of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  stolen  from  the  Treasury  through 
fraudulent  war  contracts  and  the  corrupt  leasing  of  the  public  resources; 
and  by  diligent  action  to  collect  the  accumulated  interest  upon  the 
eleven  billion  dollars  owing  us  by  foreign  governments. 

We  denounce  the  Mellon  tax  plan  as  a  device  to  relieve  multimillion- 
aires at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers,  and  favor  a  taxation  policy 
providing  for  immediate  reductions  upon  moderate  incomes,  large  in- 
creases in  the  inheritance  tax  rates  upon  large  estates  to  prevent  the 
indefinite  accumulation  by  inheritance  of  great  fortunes  in  a  few  hands; 
taxes  upon  excess  profits  to  penalize  profiteering,  and  complete  pub- 
licity, under  proper  safeguards,  of  all  federal  tax  returns. 

THE  COURTS 

5.  We  favor  submitting  to  the  people,  for  their  considerate  judgment, 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  Congress  may  by  enacting 
a  statute  make  it  effective  over  a  judicial  veto. 

We  favor  such  amendment  to  the  constitution  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  all  federal  judges,  without  party  desig- 
nation, for  fixed  terms  not  exceeding  ten  years,  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

THE  FARMERS 

6.  We  favor  drastic  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on  manufac- 
tures provided  in  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  legislation,  the  pro- 
hibiting of  gambling  by  speculators  and  profiteers  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; the  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Systems,  so  as  to  eliminate  control  by  usurers,  speculators,  and  inter- 
national financiers,  and  to  make  the  credit  of  the  nation  available  upon 
fair  terms  to  all  and  without  discrimination  to  business  men,  farmers 
and  home-builders.  We  advocate  the  calling  of  a  special  session  of 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  for  the  relief  of  American  agriculture.  We 
favor  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  needful  or  helpful  in  promoting 
and  protecting  co-operative  enterprises.  We  demand  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  proceed  forthwith  to  reduce  by  an  ap- 
proxirrration  to  prewar  levels  the  present  freight  rates  on  agricultural 
products,  including  live  stock,  and  upon  the  materials  required  upon 
American  farms  for  agricultural  purposes. 

LABOR 

7.  We  favor  abolition  of  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  and 
declare  for  complete  protection  of  the  right  of  farmers  and  industrial 
workers  to  organize,  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  conduct  without  hindrance  co-operative  en- 
terprises. 

We  favor  prompt  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  amendment,  and 
subsequent  enactment  of  a  federal  law  to  protect  children  in  industry. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE 

8.  We  believe  that  a  prompt  and  dependable  postal  service  is  essen- 
tial to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation;  and  that  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  toward  establishing  and  maintaining  such 
a  service,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  wage  standards  that  will  secure  and  re- 
tain employees  of  character,  energy  and  ability. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  the  postal  salary  adjustment  measure 
(S.  1898)  for  the  employees  of  the  postal  service,  passed  by  the  first 
session  of  the  68th  Congress,  vetoed  by  the  President  and  now  await- 
ing further  consideration  by  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  endorse  liberalizing  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Law  along  the 
lines  of  S.  301 1  now  pending  in  Congress. 

WAR  VETERANS 

9.  We  favor  adjusted  compensation  for  the  veterans  of  the  late  war, 
not  as  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  we  demand  that  the  money 
necessary  to  meet  this  obligation  of  the  government  be  raised  by  taxes 
laid  upon  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay,  and  declare  our 
opposition  to  the  sales  tax  or  any  other  device  to  shift  this  obligation 
onto  the  backs  of  the  poor  in  higher  prices  and  increased  cost  of  living. 
We  do  not  regard  the  payment  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  a  small 
insurance  as  provided  by  the  law  recently  passed  as  in  any  just  sense 
a  discharge  of  the  nation's  obligations  to  the  veterans  of  the  late  war. 

GREAT  LAKES  TO  SEA 

10.  We  favor  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea. 
The  government  should,  in  conjunction  with  Canada,  take  immediate 
action  to  give  the  northwestern  states  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  for  car- 
goes, without  change  in  bulk,  thus  making  the  primary  markets  on  the 
Great  Lakes  equal  to  those  of  New  York. 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY 

11.  Over  and  above  constitutions  and  statutes,  and  greater  than  all, 
is  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  with  them  should  rest 
the  final  decision  of  all  great  questions  of  national  policy.  We  favor 
such  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  direct  nomination  and  election  of  the  President,  to  ex- 
tend the  initiative  and  referendum  to  the  federal  government,  and  to 
insure  a  popular  referendum  for  or  against  war  except  in  cases  of  actual 
invasion. 

PEACE  ON  EARTH 

12.  We  denounce  the  mercenary  system  of  foreign  policy  under  re- 
cent administrations  in  the  interests  of  financial  imperialists,  oil  mo- 
nopolists and  international  bankers,  which  has  at  times  degraded  our 
State  Department  from  its  high  service  as  a  strong  and  kindly  inter- 
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mediary  of  defenseless  governments  to  a  trading  outpost  for  those  in- 
terests and  concession-seekers  engaged  in  the  exploitations  of  weaker 
nations,  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  American  people,  destructive  of 
domestic  development  and  provocative  of  war.  We  favor  an  active 
foreign  policy  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Versailles  treaty  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  to  promote  firm  treaty 
agreements  with  all  nations  to  outlaw  wars,  abolish  conscription,  dras- 
tically reduce  land,  air,  and  naval  armaments,  and  guarantee  public 
referendums  on  peace  and  war. 
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